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PREFACE. 



. The advantages of such a synoptical view of literature as displays its various 
departments in their simultaneous condition through an extensive period and in 
their mutual dependency, seem too manifest to be disputed. And» as we possess 
little of this kind in our own language, I have been induced to undertake that to 
which I am» in some respects at least, very unequal, but which no more capable 
person, as fiur as I could judge, was likely to perform. In oflbring to the public 
this introduction to the literary history of three centuriies-^for I cannot venture to 
give it a title of more pretension— it is convenient to state my general secondary 
sources of information, exclusive of the acquaintance I possess with original wn* 
ters ; and, at the same time, by showing what has already been done and what is 
left undone, to furnish a justification of my own undertaking. 
. The history of literature belongs to modem, and chiefly to almoM recent times. 
The nearest approach to it that the ancients have left us, is contained in a single 
ehi^ter of Quintilian, the first of tiie tenth book, wherein he passes rapidly over 
the names and characters of the poets, orators, and historians of Greece and Rome. 
This, however, is but a sketch ; and the valuable work of Diogenes Laertius pre- 
serves too little of chronok)gical order to pass for a history of ancient philosophy, 
though it has supplied much of the materials for all that has been written on the 
subject. 

In the sixteenth century, the great increase of publications, and the devotion to 
learning which distinguished that period, might su^;e8t the scheme of a universal 
literary history. Conrad Gleaner, than whom no one, by extent and vari^y of em-* 
dition, was more fitted for the labour, appears to have framed a plan of this kind. 
What he has published, the Bibliotheca Universalis, and the Pandects Universales, 
are, taken together, the materials that might have been thrown into an historical 
form ; the one beinff an alphabetical catalogue of authors and their writings ; the 
other a digested and minute index to all departments of knowledge, in twenty-one 
books, each divided into titles, with short references to the texts of works on eveiy 
head in his coamrehensive classification. The order of time is therefore altogether 
disregarded, rossevin, an Italian Jesuit, made a somewhat nearer approach to 
this in his Bibliotheca Selecta, published at Rome in 1593. Though his partitions 
are rather encyclopiedic than historical, and his method, especially in his first vol- 
ume, is chiefly argumentative, he gives under each chapter a nearly chronological 
catalogue of authors, and sometimes a short account of their works. 

Lord Bacon, in the second book De augmentis scientiarum, might justly deny, 
notwithstanding these defective works of the preceding century, that any real his- 
tory of letters had been written ; and he compares that of the world, wanting this, 
to a statue of Polypheme deprived of his single eye. He traces the method of 
supplying this deficiency in one of diose luminous and comprehensive passages 
which bear the stamp of his vast mind : the origin and antiquities of every science, 
the methods by which it has been taught, the sects and controversies it has occa- 
sioned, the colleges and academies in wUch it has been cultivated, its relation to 
civil government and ooipmon society, the physical or temporary causes which 
have influenced its condition, form, in his plan, as essential a part of such a history, 
as the lives of femous authors and the books they have produced. 
. No one has presumed to fill uptbe outline which Bacon himself could but sketch ; 
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and moat part of the seventeenth century passed away wim few efforts on the part 
of the learned to do justice to their own occupation ; for we can hardly make an 
exception for the Prodromus Historic Literarise (Hamburg, 1650) of Lambecius ; 
a very learned Grerman, who, having framed a magnificent scheme of a universal 
history of letters, was able to carry it no ftirther than the times of Moses and Cad- 
mus. But, in 1688, Daniel Morhof, professor at Kiel, in Holstein, published his 
well-known Polyhistor, which received considerable additions in the next age at 
the hands of Fabricius, and is still found in every considerable library. 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Possevin in some measure before his 
eyes ; but tne lapse of a century, so rich in erudition as the seventeenth, had pro- 
digiously enlarged the sphere of literary history. The precise object, however, of 
the Polyhistor, as the word imports, is to direct, on the most ample plan, the studies 
of a single scholar. Several chapters, that seem digressive in an historical light, 
are to be defended by this connderation. In his review of books in eveiy prov* 
ince of literature, Morhof adopts a sufficiently chronobgical order ; his judgmenta 
are short, but usually judicious ; his erudition so copious that later writers have 
freely borrowed from, and, in many parts^ added little to the enumeration of the 
Polyhistor. But he is far more conversant with writers in Latin than the mod. 
em languages ; and, in particular, shows a scanty acquaintance with English liter, 
ature. 

Another century had elapeed, when the honour of first accomplishing a compre- 
hensive syoopsis of literary history, in a more regular form than Morhof, was the 
reward of Andr^ a Sjpawh Jesuit, who, aft^ the dissolution of his order, passed 
the remainder of Us life in Italy. He published at Parma, in different yeajrs, from 
1782 to 1790, bk Origme Progresso e Stato attuale d'ogni Litteratura. The first 
edition is in five volumes quarto ; but I have made use of that printed at Prato in 
1806, in twenty octavo volumes. Andrds, thougk a Jesuit, or, peiiiaps, because a 
Jesuit, accommodated himself in some measure to the tone of the age wherein his 
book appealed, and is alwayd temperate, and often candid. His learning is very ex- 
tensive in surface, and sometimes minute and curious, but not, general^ speaking, 
profound ; his style is flowingi but diffuse and indefinite ; his characters of books 
bave a vagueness unpleasant to those who seek for precise notions ; his taste is 
correct, but frigid ; his general views are not injudicious, but display a moderate 
d^ee of luminousoess or philosophy. This work is, however, an extraordinary 
performance, embracing both ancient and modern literature in its full extent^ and, 
in many parts, with little assistance firom any fonner publication of the land. It 
is far better kiuown on the Continent than in England, where I have not firequently 
seen it quoted ; nor do I believe it is common in our private libraries. 

A few years after the appearance of the first volumes of Andr^, some of the 
most eminent among the learned of Gennany projected a universal history of mod. 
em arts and sciences on a much larger scale. Each single province, out of eleven, 
was deemed sufficient for the labours of one man, if they were to be minute and 
exhaustive of the subject : among others, Bouierwek undertook poetry and polite 
lettets ; Buhle speculative philosophy ; KSstner the mathematical sciences ; Spren- 
gel anatomy and medicine; Heeren classical philology. The general survey of 
the whole seems to have been assigned to Eichhom. So vast a scheme was not 
fiiUy executed ; but we owe to it some tfandard works, to which I have been con- 
siderably indebted. Eichhom published, in 1796 and 1799, two vdumes, intended 
as the b^zinning of a General History of the Cultivation and Literature of modem 
Europe, nom the twdfUi to the ei^^teenth century. But he (fid not confine him- 
self within the remoter limit ; and his seccxid volume especially expatiates on the 
dark ages that succeeded the fall of die Roman empire. In oonsequence, perhaps, 
of this diffuseness, and also of the abandonment, ftur some reason with which I am 
unacquaint^, of a large portion of the original undertaking, Eichhom prosecuted 
this work no farther in its original form. But, altering s^sfatly it^ title, he pub- 
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Uah^ some jrwn afierw^dt an indep^ent univerml '< Hlattfry of latertttave** 
firom the earliest ages to his own* This is oomprised in six volumeSy.thB first 
having appeared in ISOd, the Ust in 1811. 

The execution of these volumes is very une<^« Eiohbom was conversant with 
Oriental, with theologioal literature, especially of his own country, and, in general, 
with thatcontained in the Latin language. But he seems to be slightly acquainted 
with that of the moden languages, and with most branches of science* He is more 
specific, more chron^ogical, more methodical in his distribution than Andr6s : his 
reach of knowledge, on the other hand, is less comprehensive ; and^ though I could 
praise neither hi(^y for eloquence, for taste, or for philosophy, I should incline to 
give the preference in all these to the Spanish Jesuit. But the qualities above men^ 
tioned render £ichhom, on the whole» more satisfactory to the student* 

These are the only works, as far as I know, which deserve the name of general 
histories of literature, embracing all subjects, all ages, and all nations. If tl^re are 
others, they must, I conceive, 1^ too superficial to demand attention* But in one 
country of Europe, and only in one, we find a national history so comprehensive as 
to leave, uncommemoraled no part of its literary labour. This was nrst executed 
by Tiraboschi, a Jesuit bom at Bergamo, and, in his later years, librarian of the 
Duke of Modena, in twelve volumes quarto : I have used the edition published at 
Rome in 1786. It descends to the close of the seventeenth century* In fiill and 
clear exposition, in minute and exact investigation of &cts, Tiraboschi has few su* 
periors ; and such is his good sense in criticism, that we must regret the sparing 
use he has made of iL But the principal object of Tiraboschi was biography. A 
writer of inferior reputation, Corniani, in his Secoli della.litteratura Italiania dopo 
il suo riBoigimento (Brescia, 9 vols*, 1804*1813), has gone more closely to an ap* 
OTeciation of the numerous writers whom he passes in review before our eyes* 
Though his method is biographical, he pursues sufficiently the order o[ chronology 
to come into the class of literary historians. Corniani is not much esteemed by 
some of his countrymen, and does not rise to a very elevated point of philosophy ; 
but his erudition appears to me considerable, his judgments generally reasonable | 
and his frequent analyses of books give him one superiority over TiraboschL 

The Histoire Litt6raire de Tltalie, by Gingu6n6, is well known : he had the ad* 
vantage of following Tiraboschi ; and could not so well, tirithout his aid, have gone 
over a portion of the ground, induding in his scheme, as he did, the Latin learning 
of Italy ; but he was very conversant with the native literature of the language, 
and has^ not a little prolixly, doubtless, but very usefiilly, rendered much of easy 
access to Europe wtuch must have been sought in scaree volumes, and was, in 
fact, known by name to a small part of the world. The Italians are ungratefnl if 
th^ deny their obligations to Gingu6n6* 

France has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an indifierent one, on the md* 
versal history of her own literature ; nor can we claim for ourselves a nngle 9lU 
tempt of the most superficial kind* Warton's History of Poetry contains much 
that bears on our general learoinff ; but it leaves ns about the accession oi Elizabeth; 

Far more has been accompliraed in the history of particular departments of lit* 
erature* In the general history of philosophy, omitting a few older Writers, Brnck^ 
deserves to lead the way. There has been of late years some di^xMStion to de^ 
preciate his laborious performance, as not sufficiently imbued with a metaphysical 
spirit, and as not rendering with clearness and truth. the tenets of the philosopheri 
whom he exhibits. But the Germany of 1744 was *ot the Germany of Kant imd 
Fichte ; and possibly Brucker may not hs/ve proved .the vrorse liistorian for having 
known little of recent theories* The latter objection is more material ; in some 
instances he seems to me not quite equal to his subject* But, upon the whole, he 
is. of eminent usefulness ; copious in his extracts, impartial and candid in his 
judgments* 

lo the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of the German learned both 
V<jL. L-B 
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for historical mA pUilodophic&I investigation, produced more works of this' class 
than 1 imow: bynamei and iniiDy more tlian I iiave read. The most celebrated^ 
perhaps, is that of Tennemaim ; but of- which I only kncm the abridgment, trans* 
lated into French by M. Victor Cousin^ with the title Manuel de I'Histoire de Phi* 
iosophie. Buhle, oaeof the society above m«3tioned« whose focus was at Crdttin. 
gen, contributed his shcLre to their scheme in a History of Philosophy from the re*, 
vivai of letters^ This I have employ^- through the French translation in six vol- 
umes. Buhle, like Teonemann, has very evident obligations to Brucker ; but his 
own erudition was extensive, and his pfliilosophical acuteness not inconsiderable* 

The history of poetry and .ek>quence, or fine writiag> was published by Bouter- 
wek, in twelve volumes octavo. Those parts which relate to his own country, 
and to Spain and Portugal,, have been of more use to me than the rest. Many of 
my readers must be acquainted with the Litt^rature du Midi, by M* Sismondi ; a 
work written in that flowing and graceful style which distinguishes the author, and 
succeeding in all that it seeks to give — a pleasing and popular; yet not superficial 
or unsatisfactory^ account of the best authors in the Southern kmguages. We have 
nothing historical as to our own poetry but the prolix volumes of Warton. They 
have obtained, in my opinion, full as much credit as they deserve : without depre- 
ciating a book in which so much may be found, and which has been so great a 
favourite with the literary part of the public, it may be observed that its errors as 
to fact, especially in names and dates, are extraordinarily frequent, and that the 
criticism, in points of taste, is not of a very superior kind. 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature — a great desideratum, which 
DO one had attempted to supply. But, unfortunately, he has only given an intro* 
duction, carrying us down to the close of the fourteenth century, and a history of 
tlie fifteenth. These sxe so good, that we must much lament the want of the rest^ 
especially as I am aware of nothing to fill up the vacuity. Eichhom, however, is 
here of considerable use* 

In the history of mathematical science I have had recourse chiefly to Montuda, 
and, as far as he conducts us, to Kastner, whose catalogue and analysis of mathe- 
matical works is fiir more complete, but his own observations less perspicuous and 
philosophical. Portal's History of Anatomy, and some other boNoks, to which I 
have always referred, and which it might be tedious to enumerate, have enabled 
me to fill a few pages with what I could not be expected to give from any original 
research. But several branches of literature, using the word, as I generally do, in 
the most general sense for the knowledge imparted through books, are as yet defi- 
cient in anything that approaches to a real history of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must always be derived in great measure from 
biographical collections, those especially which intermix a certain portion of critic 
ciam with mere fiusts. There are some, indeed, which are almost entirely of this 
descripdon. Adrian Baillet, in his Jugemens des S^vans, pabluahed.in 1685, en« 
deavoured to eollect the eufirs^es of former critics on the merits of all passed au. 
thors. His design was only execnted in a small part, and hardly extends beyond 
grammarians, translators, and poets ; the latter but imperfectly. Baillet gives his 
quotations in French^ and sometimes mingles enough of his own to raise him above 
a mere compiler, and to have drawn down the animosity of some contemporaries. 
Sir Thomas : Pope Blount is a perfectly unambitious writer of the same cIms. His 
Censura celebriorum autorum,. published in 1690, contains nothing of his own ex« 
oept a few short dates of each author's life, but diligently brin^ together the tea* 
tixtionies of preceding critics. Blount omits no cl^, nor any age ; his arranoe- 
ment is nearly chronological, aini leads the reader from the earliest records <^ ut* 
erature to his own time. .The polite writers of modern Europe, and the men of 
sdence, do not' receive their full share of attention ; but this volimie, though not, I 
think, much in request at present, is a very convenient accession to any scholar's 
lihrary* 
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Bayle's Dicdonary, published in 1697, aeanw at first sight ah inexhaostiUe mag&i 
SBino of Uterary history. Those who ar&coiiTersapt with- it know that it frequently 
disappoints their curiosity ; names of great eminence are sought in vau, or are 
Tery slightly treated ; the reader is lost in episodical notes, perpetually frivolous, 
and dis^isted with an author who turns away at every moment from what is truly 
interestiag to some idle dispute of his own time, or some contemptible indecency. 
Yet the numerous quotations contained in Bayle, the miscellaneous copiousness of 
Ids erudidour as well as the good sense and acuteneas he can always display when 
it is his inclination to do so, render his dictionary of great value, though I think 
chiefly to those who have made a tolerable progress in general literature. 

The title of a later work by P^re Niceron, M6moires pour servir k I'histoire des 
hommes iliustres de la r6publique des lettres, avec un catalogue raisomi6 de ieurs 
ouvrages, in forty.three vohimes 12mo, published at Paris from 1737 to 1746, an« 
DOionces something rather difierent from what it contains. The number of ** illus- 
trious men" reconled by Niceion is about 1600, chiefly of the > sixteenth and sev. 
enteenth centuries. The names, as may be anticipated, are frequently very insig- 
nificant ; and, in return, not a few of real eminence, especially when Protestant, 
and, above all, English, are overk>oked or erroneously mentioned. No kind of ar. 
rangement is observed ; it is utterly impossible to conjecture in what volume of 
Niceron any article will be discovered. A succinct biography, though fuller than 
the mere <&te8 of Blount, is followed by short judgments on the author's works, 
and by a catalogue of them, fiur more copious, at least, than had been given by any 
preceding btography. It is a work of much utility ; but the more v^uable parts 
have been transfused into later publications. 

The English ffiographical Dictioilary was first published in 1761. I speak of 
this edition with some regard, from its liaving been the companion of many youth- 
ful hours ; but it is rather careless in its general execution. It is sometimes as* 
cribed to Birch ; but I suspect that Heathcote had more to do with it. After sev* 
eral successive enlargements, an edition of this dictionary was published in thirty- 
two volumes, froin 1812 to 1817, by Alexander Chalmers, whose name it now 
comrmonty bears. Chalmers was a man of very slender powers, relatively to the 
magnitude of such a work ; but his life had been passed in collecting small mat- 
ters of feet, and he has added much of this kind to British biography. Me inserts, 
beyond any one else, the most insignificant names, and quotes the most wretched 
authorities. But as the faults of excess, in such collections, are more pardonable 
than those of omission, we cannot deny 'the vahie of his Biographical DictiDnary, 
especially as to our own country, whkh has not feied weU at the hands of for^ 
signers. 

Coincklent nearly in order of time with Chimera, but more distinguished in 
merit, is the Btographie Universelle. The enunent names appended to a lai» 
proportion of the articles contained in its fifty-two volumes are vouchers fer the 
ability and erudition it displays. There is doubtless much inequality in the per- 
feraianee ; and we are sometimes disappomted by a superficial notice, where we 
had a right to expect most. English literature, though more amply treated than 
had been usual on the Continent, and with the benefit of Chahners's ccmtempora- 
neous volumes, is sdll not ihlly appreciated : our chief theological wiiters espe- 
cially are passed over almost in silence- There seems, on the other hand, a re- 
dundancy of modem French names ; those, above all, who have, even obscurely 
and insignificandjv been connected with the history of the Revolution ; a feult, if 
h be one, which is evidently gaining ground in the suppfementary volumes. But 
I muBt speak respectfully of a work to which I owe so much, and without which, 
probably, I should never have imdertaken the present. 

I will not here characterize several works oi more limited biography ; among 
which are the Bibliotheca Hispana.Nova of Antonio, the Biographia Britannica, 
the Bibliotbdqua Frvi^aise of Qoi^et ; still less is thrn time to enumerate partic- 
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idar lives, or those histories which xelate to short t>^ods» among die source* of 
literary knowledge. It will be presumed, and will appear by ray references, that 
I have employed such of them as came within my reach. But I am sensible that» 
in the great multiplicity of books of this kind, and especially in their prodigious 
increase on the Continent of late years, many have been overlooked from which I 
might have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so active, that no year 
passes without accessions to our knowledgo, even historically considered, upon 
some of the multifiirious subjects which the present volumes embrace. An author 
who waits till all requisite materials are accumulated to his. hands, is but watching 
the stream that will run on fer ever ; and though I am fully sensible that I could 
have much improved what is now o£^d to the public by keeping it back foot a 
longer time, I should but then have had to lament the impossibility of exhausting 
my subject. EIIOIEI, the modest phrase of the Grrecian sculptors, but expresses 
the imperfection that attaches to every work of literary industry or of philosophy, 
ical investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up my leaves while I may 
—-my own advancing years, and the gathering in the heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have not seen in its own 
place ; though I may possibly have transcribcwl in some instances, for the sake of 
convenience, from a secondary authority. Without censuring those who suppress 
the immediate source of their quotations, I. may justly say, tSeX in nothing I have 
given to the public has it been practised by myself. But I have now and then in* 
serted in the text characters of books that I have not read on the fiiith of my guides ; 
and it may be the case that intimation of this has not been always given to the 
reader. 

It is vexy likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great consequence, will be de. 
tected ; I might in fact say that I am already aware of them ; but perhaps these 
will be candidly ascribed to the numerous ramifications of the subject, and the ne* 
cessity of writing in a different order from that in which the pages are printed* 
And I must add that some omissions have been intentional : an aocmnulation of 
petty fkcts, and especially of names to which little is attached, fiitigues unprofitably 
the attention ; and as this is very frequent in works that necessanly demand con. 
densation, and cannot altogether be avoided, it was dedrable to make some tecnu 
fice in order to palliate the inconvenience. This will be Ibund, among many other 
instances, in the account of the Italian learned of the fifteenth century, where I 
miriit easily have doubled the enumeration, but with little satisfaction to ihQ reader. 

Sut, independently of such slighter omissions, it will appear that a flood deal is 
wanting in these vohimes which some might expect in a history of literature. 
Such a history has often contained so large a proportion of biography, that, a work 
In which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, may ieem deficient in necessary 
fnformation. It might be replied, that the linuts to which I have confined mysellt 
and beyond which it is not easy, perhaps, in the present age, to obtain readers, 
wouid not admit of this extension ; but I may add, that any biography of the au* 
thors of these centuries, which is not servilely compiled from a few Imown books 
of that class, must be fer too immense an undertaking for one roan, and, besides its 
extent and difficul^r, would have been particularly irksome to myself^ from the 
waste of time, as I deem it, which an inquiry into trifling fects entails. I have 
more scruple about the omission of extracts from some of the po^ts and best wri^. 
ters in prose, without which they can be judged very unsalisfaotorily ; but in this 
also I have been influenced by an unwillingness to multiply ikiy pages beyond a 
reasonable limit. But I have, in some instances, at least in the later periods, gone 
more largely into analyses of considerable works than has hitherto been usual. 
These are not designed to serve as complete abstracts, or to supersede, instead of 
exciting, the reader's industry ; but I have felt that some books of trac^tional rep- 
utation are less fully known than they deserve. 

S^ne departments of litenture are passed over or partially touched* Among 
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the former are books relating to particular arts, as agriculture or painting, or to 
subjects of merely local interest, as those of English law. Among the latter is the 
great and extensive portion of every library, the historical. Unless where history 
has been written with peculiar beauty of hmguage or philosophical spirit, I have 
generally omitted all mention of it ; in our researches after truth of fiict, die num« 
her of books that possess some value is exceedingly great, and would occupy a dis. 
proportionate space in such a general view of literature as the present. For a 
similar reason, I have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticipate, for the sake of obviating, the possible crit- 
icism of a public which has a right to judge, and for whose judgments I have had 
so much cause to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how it should read what it is 
not bound to read at all ; but perhaps I may be allowed to say that I do not wish 
this to be considered as a book of reference on particular topics, in which point of 
view it must often appear to disadvantage ; and that, if it proves of any value, it 
will be as an entire and synoptical work. 
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LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THB PIPTBBNTH, 8IXTBBNTH| ANJ> SBYENTBENTH CBNTURIBS. 



* CHAPTER I. 

OV THB ttBNBEili STATE 09 UTEEATimB « 
THB mDDLB A9EM TO THB BRD Or THB 
FOUBTBBHTB CBNTOBT. 

IjOss of Ancient LeBrning in the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. — Pint Symptoms of iu Revival.~Im- 
prorement in the Twelfth Century.— UmYeraities 
and Schdaatic Philoeophf.— Ongin of Modern 
Langiiafee.^£«rlf Poetnr.— Provengal, French. 
German, and Spaniah.— JSngUah Lauaage and 
Literature.— Increaae of Elementary Knowledge. 
— InTention of Paper. — Roman Juruprudence.— 
Cnltivation of Clasaieal Literature.— Its Decline 
after the Twelfth Centcuy.^Leaa viaible in Italy. 
—Petrarch. 

1. Although the subject of these vol- 
BMKMpaet umes does not comprehend the 
^ 'jyjJ^X literary history of Europe ante- 
agvDMea- rior to the commencement of 
•vy. the fifteenth century, a period as 

nearly coinciding as can be expected in any 
arbitrary division of time with what is usu- 
ally denominated the reyival of letters, it 
appears necessary to prefix such a gen- 
eral retrospect of the state of knowledge 
for some preceding ages as will illustrate 
its subsequent progress. In this, however, 
the reader is not to expect a reffular histo- 
ry of mediaeval literature, which would be 
nothing less than the extension of a scheme 
already, perhaps, too much beyond my 
powers 01 execution.* 

9. Every one is well aware, that the es- 
LoMoT tablishment of the barbarian na- 
JJJJJJJJ-jn tions on the ruins of the Roman 
I am- empire in the "West was accom- 
panied or followed by an almost 



* The mhject of the following chapter baa been 
aheady treated by me in another worii, the Hiatory 
of Europe daring the Middle Agea. I haTO not 
thought tt neceaaary to repeat all that ia there aaid : 
the reader, if he ia acqaamted with thoae ^lamea, 
may conaider the enauing pagea partly aa aupple- 
mental, and partly aa eorrectuig the isnnMr whava 
they contaia amythiag ' 

Vol. I.-D 



universal loss of that learning which had 
been accumulated in the Latin and Greek 
languages, and which we caU ancient or 
classical; a revolution long prepared by the 
decline of taste and knowledge for several 
preceding ages, but accelerated by public 
calamities in the fifth century with over- 
whelming rapidity. The last of the an- 
cients, and one who forms a link between 
the classical period of literature and that of 
the Middle Ages, in which he was a favour- 
ite author, is Boethius, a man of p,,,^-.. 
fine ffenius, and interesting both uST^m^ 
from nis character and his death, tum or fup 
It is well known that, after filling '••'^'V* 
the dignities of consul and senator in the 
court of Theodoric, he fell a victim to the 
Jealousy of a sovereign, Arom whose mem- 
ory, in many respects glorious, the stain of 
that blood has never been effaced. The 
Consolation of Philosophy, the chief work 
of Boethius, was written in bis prison. 
Few books are more striking from tne cir* 
cumstances of their production. Last of 
the classic writers, in style not impure, 
though displaying too lavishly that poetic 
exuberance which had distinguished the 
two or three preceding centuries, in eleva* 
tion of sentiment eoual to any of the phi- 
losophers, and mingling a Christian sanc- 
tity with their lessons, he speaks from his 
prison in the swanlike tones of dying elo- 
quence. The philosophy that consoled him 
in bonds was soon required in the suffer- 
ings of a cruel death. Quenched in his 
blood, the lamp he had trimmed with a 
skilM hand gave no more light; the lan- 
guage of Tully and Virgil soon ceased to 
be spoken ; and many ages were to pass 
away before learned diligence restorea its 
purify, and the union of genius with imita- 
tion taufllit a few modem writers to sur- 
pass in eloouence the Latinity of Boethius. 
3. The aownfall of leaminf and elo- 
quence, after the ^^th of Boetioius in fiSi, 
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Rapid de- was inconceiTably rapid. Hiscon- 
Giioaor temporary Cassiodorus, Isidore of 
iSS^ztL Seville, and Martianus Capella, the 
oentttry. earliest, but worst of the three, by 
very indifferent compilations^ and that en- 
cyclopffidic method which Heeren observes 
to be an unusual concomitant of declining 
literature, superseded the use of the great 
ancient writers, with whom, indeed, in the 
opinion of Meiners, they were themselves 
acquainted only through similar produc- 
tions of the fourth and fifth centuries. Isi- 
dore speaks of the rhetorical works of 
Cicero and Quintilian as too diffuse to be 
read.* The authorities upon which they 
founded their scanty course of granmiar, 
logic, and rhetoric were chiefly obscure 
writers, no longer extant. But themselves 
became the oracles of the succeeding pe- 
riod, wherein the. trivium and quadrivium, 
a course of seven sciences, introduced in 
the sixth century, were taught from their 
jejune treatises.f 

4. This state of general ignorance last- 
A portioB ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ sensible differ- 
remaSM in ence, on a superficial view, for 
tbe chnreh. about five centuries, during which 
every sort of knowledge was almost whol- 
ly confined to the ecclesiastical order. But 
among them, though instances of gross ig- 
norance were exceedingly frequent, the 
Necessity of preserving the Latin language, 
in which the Scriptures, the canons, and 



* Meiners, Vergleichang der sitten, &c., det mit- 
telBlters mit denen unsenr Jahrhunderts, 3 toU., 
HanOTer, 1793, vol. ii^ p. 333. Eichhorn, Allge- 
maine Gescbichte der Cultur and Litteratur,Tol. li., 
p. 29. Heereo, Geachichte dea •tadium der clasaia- 
cben Litteratur, Gottingen, 1797. Tbeae three 
books, with the Histoire Lttt^raire de la France, 
Bracker's History or Philosophy, Turner's and Hen- 
ry's Histories of £nffland, Moratori's 43d Disserta- 
turn, Tiraboscbi, and some few others, who will ap- 
pear in the notes, are my chief authorities for the 
dark ages. But none, in a very short compass, is 
equal to the third discourse of Fleury, in the 13th 
volune of the 12mo edition of his Ecclesiastical 
Htstcnj. 

t The trivinm contained grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric; the quadrivium, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy, as in these two lines, firamed 
to assist the memory : 

" Grahm. loquitur ; Dxa. vera docet ; Rhst. ver- 
ba oolorat ; Mus. canit ; Aft. numerat ; Geo. pon- 
derat ; Ast. colit astra.** 

But most of these sciences, ss such, were hardly 
tauffht at alL The arithmetic, for insUnce, of Gas- 
■ioaoros or GapeUa is nothing but a few definitions 
mingled with snperstitioos abeuidities about the vir- 
tues of certain numbers and figures. Meiners, ii., 
339. Kastner, Geachichte der Mathematik, p. 8. 

The arithmetic of Cassiodorus occupies little 
more than two folio pages, and does not contain one 
word of the common rules. The geometnr is much 
the same ; in two pe^es we ha«e some definitions 
and axioms, but nothing ferther. His logic is long- 
er and better, extending to sixteen foho pages. The 
Knunmar is very Aoti and trifling ; the rhetoric the 



other authorities of the church, and the 
regular liturgies,wd|» written, and in which 
alone the correspondence of their well-or- 
ganized hierarchy could be conducted, kept 
flowing, in the worst seasons, a slender but 
living stream ; and though, as has been ob- 
served, no great difference may appear, on 
a superficial view, between the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, it would easily be shown 
that, after the first prostration of learning, 
it was not long in giving signs of germina- 
tiDg afresh, and that a very slow and grad- 
ual improvement might be dated farther 
back than is generally believed.* 

5. Literature was assailed in its downfall 
by enemies from within as well as Pr^ndices 
from without. A prepossession ^^'^^j!^^ 
against secular learning had taken pj^£ne ° 
hold of those ecclesiastics who learning. 
fa,ve the tone to the rest ; it was inculcated 
m the most extravagant degree by Gregory 
L, the founder, in a great measure, of the 
papal supremacy, and the ehie£ authority in 
the dark ages ;t it is even found in Alcuin, 
to whom so much is due, and it gave way 
very gradually in the revival of literature. 
In some of tne monastic foundations, es- 
pecially in that of Isidore, though himself 
a man of considerable learning, the peru- 
sal of heathen authors was prohibited. 
Fortunately, Benedict, whose order became 
the most widely diffused, while he enjoin- 
ed his brethren to read, copy, and collect 
books, was silent as to their nature, con- 
cluding, probably, that they would be whol- 
ly religious, lliis, in course of time, be- 
came the means of preserving and multi- 
plying classical manuscripts.]; 

6. If, however, the prejudices of the cler- 
gy stood in the way of what we ,^. 
more esteem than they did, the fomesa in 
study of philological literature, it i»«sanrtng 
is never to be forgotten that, but ^ 



* M. Guizot confinns me in a conclosion to which 
T had previously come, that the seventh century ie 
the nadir of the human mind in Europe, and that its 
movement in advance began before the end of the 
next, or, in other worda, with Charlemagne.— Hist, 
de la CivilisatioD en France, ii, 345. A notion, mobu 
ably, is current in England, on the authority o! the 
older writers, such as Cave or Robertson, that the 
greatest darkneas was later; which is true as to 
England itself. It was in the seventh centorv that 
the bezbarians were first tempted to enter the chorch * 
and obtain bishoprics, which hsd, in the first age 
after their invasion, been reserved to Romans.—* 
Fleury, p. 18. 

t Gregory has been often charged, on the author- 
ity of a passage in John of Salisbury, with having 
bomed a library of heathen euthots. He has been 
warmly defended by Tiiaboschi, iiL, 108. Even if 
the assertion of our countryman were more positive* 
he is of too late an age to demand much credit. 
Eichhoro, however, prodocea vehement expressione 
of Gregory's disiegaid for learning, and even for the 
observance of grammatical rules, ii., 443. 

tHeeieD,p.SO. BicUKm, it, U, 1^ 40b ^» ML 
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i6r th«m, tbe reoordB of that Teiy literatare 
woald haTe perished. If they had been 
less tenacious of their Latin liturgy, of the 
Tulgate translation of Scripture, and of the 
authority of the fatherSf it is very doubt- 
ful whether less superstition would have 
grown up, but we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce that all gnnunatical learning would 
have been laid aside. The influence of the 
church upon leaning, partly favourable, 
partly the reverse, forms the subject of 
Eicfahom's second volume ; whose com- 
]>rehensive views and well-directed erudi- 
tion, as well as his position in a ^at Prot- 
estant university, give much weight to his 
testimony. But we should remember, also, 
that it is, as it were, by striking a balance 
that we come to this result ; and that, in 
many respects, the clergy counteracted 
that progress of improvement which, in 
others, may be ascriM to their exertions. 
7. It is not unjust to claim for these 
Fim up- islands the honour of having 
vmnmtmot first withstood the dominant ig- 
hminc to Qorance, and even led the way 
irataDd and in the restoration of knowledge. 
BofUod. ^g ggjfiy j^g H|g sijLih century, a 
little glimmer of li^ht was perceptible in 
the Insh monasteries; and in the next, 
when France and Italy had sunk in deeper 
ignorance, they stood, not <juite where 
national prejudice has sometimes placed 
them, but certainly in a very respectable 
position.* That island both drew students 
nom the Continent, and sent forth men of 
comparative eminence into its schools and 
churches. I do not find, however, that 
they contributed much to the advance of 
secular, and especially of grammatical 
learning. This is rather due to England, 
and to the happy influence of Theodore, 
our fi»t primate, an Asiatic Greek by birth, 
sent hither by the pope in 668, through 
whom auDd his companion Adrian some 
knowledge of the Latin and even Greek 
languages was propasated in the Anglo- 
Saxon church. The Venerable Bede, as 
he was afterward styled, early in the eighth 
century, surpasses every other name of our 
ancient literary annals ; and, though little 
more than a diligent compiler from older 
writers, may periiaps be reckoned superior 
to any man the worid (so low had the East 
sunk like the West) then possessed. A 
desire of knowledge grew up ; the school 
of York, somewhat later, became respect- 
able, before any liberal education had been 
estaMished in France ; and from this came 



* Eichhoni, ii., 176, 188. Sea also Um fint toI- 
vma of Moore's Historj of Ireland, where the claims 
of his coQDtr^ an stated favoarably, and with much 
laaniinf and ndnitrytbat not with aztnifagaiit par- 
tiality. 



Alcuin, A man fully eaual to Bede in abili- 
ty, though not, probably, in erudition.* By 
lus assistance, and that of one or two Ital- 
ians, Chariemagne laid in his vast domin- 
ions the foundations of learning, according 
to the standard of that age, which dispelled, 
at least for a time, some part of the gross 
ignorance wherein his empire had been en- 
veloped.t 

6. The praise of having originally estab- 
lished schools belongs to some p^wseiioou 
bishops and abbots of the sixth teibra iim 
century. They came in place of JSJfl2*"" 
the imperial schools overthrown •™'~- 
by the baifoarians.| In the downfall of 
that temporal dominion, a spiritu^ aris- 
tocracy was providentially raised up, to 
save from extinction the remains of leain- 
inff, and religion itself. Some of those 
schools seem to have been preserved in 
the south of Italy, though merely, per- 
haps, for elementary instruction. But in 
France the barbarism of the later Mero- 
vingian period was so complete, that, be- 
fore the reign of Charlemagne, all liberal 
studies had come to an end.^ Nor was 
Italy in a much better state at his acces- 
sion, though he called two or three schol- 
ars from thence to his literary councils : 
the libraries were destroyed, the schools 
chiefly closed : wherever the Lombard do- 
minion extended* illiteracy was its com- 
panion.! 

9. The cathedral and conventual schools, 
created or restored by Charle- BaneHeiai 
magne, became the means of pre- ^Soa^vLA- 
serving that small portion of uaned by 
learning which continued to ex- >»^- 
ist. They flourished most, having had 
time to produce their fruits, under his suc- 
cessors Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, and 
Charles the Bald.^ It was doubtless a 



• EichboTOf ii., 188, 207, 263. Hist. Litt de la 
Fratice, vols, lii and iv. Henrjr's Historjr of Enf- 
land, vol. ir. Tomer*s History of Anglo-Saions. 
No one, howerer, has spoken so highlj or so fully of 
Alcuin*8 merits as M. Guizot, in bis Histoire de la 
Cirilisation en France, rol. ii, p. 344-385. 

t Besides the above authors, see, for tbe merits of 
Charlemagne as a lestorer of letters, bis Life by 
Geillard, and Andrte, Origins, dec., delta Litleratu* 
ra, i., 185. 

t Eichhom, ii, 5, 45. Ooisot (vol ii, p. 116) 
rives a list of the Episcopal schools in France be- 
fore Charlemagne. 

^ Ante ipsum Carolum re^m in Oallia nnllom 
faerat studram iiberaliom artium. Monachus En- 
golimensis, apud Laonoy de Scholis celebrioriboa. 

H Tirabosciii Eichhom. Heeien. 

i" The reader may find more of the history of 
these schools in a uttle treatise by Laonoy, De 
Scholis celebrtoribos a Car. Mag. et post Car. Mag. 
tnsuuratis ; also in Hist Litt de la France, vols. ifl. 
and iv. ; Crevier, Hist de TUniversitA de Paris, vol 
i ! Brucker's Hist Phil., iii ; Muratori, Dissert 
zUii; Tiiaboscbi, iii, 158; Eichhom, 281, Sa5| 
Heann. and Fleoiy. 
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fbrtimate circumslance, that the reyolatidii 
df language had now gone far enough to 
render Latin unintelligible without gram- 
matical instruction. Alcuin, and others 
who, like him, had endeavoured to keep 
ignorance out of the church, were anxious, 
we are told, to restore orthography ; or, in 
other words, to prevent the written Latin 
from following the corruptions of speech. 
They brought back, also, some knowledge 
of better classical authors than had been 
in use. Alcuin^s own poems could at least 
not have been written by one unacquainted 
with Virgil :* the faults are numerous, but 
the style is not always inelegant ; and from 
tills time, though quotations from the Latin 
poets, especially Ovid and Virgil, and some- 
times from Cicero, are not very frequent, 
they occur sufficiently to show that manu- 
scripts had been brought to this side of the 
Alps. They were, however, very rare: 
Italy was still, as might be expected, the 
chief depository of ancient writings ; and 
Gerbert speaks of the facility of obtaining 
them in that country.f 

10. The tenth century nsed to be reck- 
The tenth oned by mediaeval historians the 
ceniiiry darkest part of this intellectual 
2Sii?!r T^g^t' It vras the iron age, which 
tban omiany they vie with one another in de- 
MPPOMd. scribing as lost in the most con- 
stimmate ignorance. This, however, is 
much rather applicable to Italy and Eng- 
land than to France and Germany. The 
former were both in a deplorable state of 
barbarism. And there are, doubtless, abun- 
dant proofs of ignorance in every part of 
Europe. But, compared with the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the tenth was an age 
of illumination in France. And Meiners, 
who judged the middle ages somewhat, 
•I>erhaps, too severely, but* with a penetra- 
ting and comprehensive observation, of 
wluch there had been few instances, had 
ffone so far as to say, that ** in no aoe, per- 
haps, did Germany possess more teamed 
and virtuous churchmen of the Episcopal 
order than in the latter half of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century.'^ 

* A poem by Alcnin, De Pontificibns Eoclesis 
Sboracemis, it published in Gale't xt. Scriptores, 
vol. iti Henry quotes a paassse from this, descri- 
bixig the books at York, in which we read this line : 

Acer Aristoteles, rhetor atqm Tullius ingens. 
Such a verse coold not have come from Alcuin ; 
though he errs in the qnantity of syllables, where 
memory alone could set nim right, he was not igno- 
imt of common ralea. It is found in Gale, 
Rhetor ptoque Tullius ingens. 

t Nosti quot scriptorss in uibibus aut hi agris 
Italia passim habeaDtur.--6srbert, £piBt,130, apud 
Heereo, p. 166. 

t ^^Tgieichung der sitten, il, 384. Theeleveotli 
centnrjhe holds far mors advanced In learning than 



Eichhom points Out indications of a more 
extensive acquaintance wiUi ancient vm- 
ters in severed French and Gennan eccle^ 
siasties of this period.* In the eleventh 
centuiy this contimied to incrsase; and, 
towards its dose, we find moie vigoroitt 
and extensive attempts at throwing off the 
yoke of barbarous ignorance, and either re- 
trieving what had been lost of ancient learn- 
ing, or supplying its place by the original 
powers of the mind. 

11. It is the most striking drcumstanoe 
in the literary annals of the dark ^^^ ^ 
ages, that they seem to us still mus in hm 
more deficient in native than in **^ •••^ 
acquired ability. The mere ignorance of 
letters has sometimes been a little ex- 
aggerated, and admits of certain qualifi** 
cations ; but a tameness and mediocrity, 
a servile habit of merely compiling from 
others, runs through the writers of these 
centuries. It is not only that much was 
lost, but that there was nothing to compen- 
sate for it ; nothing of original genius in 
the province of imagination ; and but two 
extraordinary men, Scotus Erigena and 
Geri)ert, may be said to stand oiit from the 
crowd in literature and philosophy. It 
must be added, as to the former, that bis 
writings contain, at least in such extracts 
as I have seen, unmtelligible rhapsodies of 
mysticism, in which, perhaps, he should 
not even have the credit of originality. 
Eichhom, however, bestows great praise 
on Scotus ; and the modem historians of 
philosophy treat him with respect.-f 
^ 13. It would be a strange hypothesis, 
that no man endowed with supe- Pre«ioiic« 
rior gifts of nature lived in so orbed 
many ages. Though the pauses *"*^ 
of her fertility in these high endowments 
are more considerable, I am disposed to 
think, than any previous calculation of 
probabilities would lead us to anticipate, - 
we could not embrace so extreme a para- 
dox. Of military skill, indeed, and civil 
pradence we are not now speaking. But, 
though no man appeared of genius suffi- 
cient to burst the tetters imposed by igno- 



the sixth. Books were read in the later which no 
one looked at in the earlier, p. 300. 

* Allg. Oeech., ii, 335, 308. 

t Extracts from John Scotus Erigena wiU be 
found in Bracker, Hist Philosophis, toI. iii., p. 
619; in Meiners, it, 373 ; or, more fully, in Turner's 
History of England, toI. i., 447, and Ouisot, flisL 
de la Civilisation en France, iiL, 137, 17& The 
reader may coosalt also Buhle, Tennemann, aad 
the article on Thomas Aquinas in the Encyclopedia 
Metrcnpolitana, ascribed to Dr. Hampden. But per- 
haps Mr. Turner is the only one or them who has 
seen, or at least resd, the metaphysical treatise of 
John Scotus, entitled De Dirisione natortt, m which 
alone we find his philosophy. It is very rsre out of 
England. 
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ranee and bad taste, some there mast hare 
been who, in a happier condition of litera^ 
tore, woold hare been its legitimate pride. 
We perceive, therefore, in the deficiencies 
of these writers, the effect which an ob- 
livion of good models, and the prevalence 
of a folse standard of merit, may produce 
in repressing the natural vigour of the 
mind. Their style, where thev aim at el- 
oquence, is inflated and redundant, formed 
opon the model of the later fathers, whom 
they chiefly read ; a feeble imitation of 
that vicious rhetoric which had long over- 
spread the Latinity of the empire.* 

13. It might naturally be asked, whether 
fancy and feeling were extinct among the 



• Fleorx, 1. xIt., ^ 10, and Troiii&me OiacoQia 
(in Tol. xiii. ), p. 6. Turner's History of England, 
IT., 137, and History of Anglo-Saxons, iii., 403. It 
is suflScient to look at any extracts from these wii- 
ten of the dark ages to see the jastice of this cen- 
sure. Fleury, at the conclusion of his excellent 
third discourse, justly and candidly apologizes for 
(hese five ages, as not wholly desiitate of learning, 
and fiur less of Tirtue. They hare been, he says, 
outrageously depreciated by the humanists of the 
•ixteeoth century, who thought good Latin superior 
to everything else ; and by Protestant writers, who 
laid the corruptions of the church on its i^orance. 
Yet there is an opposite extreme into which those 
who are disgusted with the commonplaces of super- 
ficial writers sometimes run ; an estimation of men 
by their rHaUnt superiority ahofe their own times, so 
•s to forget their position in comparison with a fixed 
standard. 

An emment living writer, who has carried the 
phitoeophy of history perhaps as far as any other, 
has lately endeavourad, at considerable length, to 
vindicate in some roeasura the intellectonl character 
of this period.— {Guixot, voL ii., p. 123-234.) It is 
with reiuctenoe that I ever difler from M. Ouisot ; 
but the passages adduced by him (especially if we 
exclude those of the fifth century, the poems oi 
Avitus, and the homilies of Casarius) do not appear 
adequate to redeem the age by any signs of genius 
they display. It must always be a question of de- 
gree ; for no one is absurd enough to deny the ex- 
Htonee of a relative superiority of telent, or the 

5 of expressing moral emotions, as well as re- 
facts, vrith some warmth and energy. The le- 
of aaints. an extenaive though quite neglected 
rtion of the literature of the dark ages, to which 
Ouixot has had^he merit of directmg our atten- 
tion, mav pnAwbly contain many passa^ss, like 
those he has quoted, which will be read with inter- 
est ; and it is no more than justice that he has given 
them in French rather than m that half-baibarous 
Latin, which, though not e s sential to the author's 
mind, never fails, like an unbecoming dress, to show 
the gifts of natore at a disadvantage. But the uuee- 
tions sUll recur, Is this in ifSelf excellent ? Would 
it indicate, whereiwr we should meet with it, now- 
en of a high order T Do we not make a tacit allow- 
ance in reading it, and that very largely, for the mean 
C0Dtlitk» in which vre know the human mind to 
have been placed at the period? Does it instnet 
OS or give us pleasure ? 

In what M. Ouixot has said of the moral infiuence 
of theee legends in harmonizing a lawless, barbarian 
tace (p. 157), I should be sorry not to concur: it is a 
striking instence of that candid and catholic spirit 
with which he has alwaya treated the medieval 



people, thoQgh a false taste might DeMeney 
reign in the cloister. Yet it is here of poeueai 
that we find the most remarka- '**^'' 
ble deficiency, and could appeal scarce to 
the Tagnest tiadition or the most doubtM 
fragment in witness of any poetical t«dent 
worthy of notice, except a very little in the 
Teutonic languages. The Anglo-Saxon 
poetry has occasionally a wild spirit, rath* 
er impressive, though it is often turgid and 
always rude. The Scandinavian, such as 
the well-known song of Regner Lodbrog, 
if that be as old as the period before us, 
which is now denied, displays a still more 
poetical character. Some of the. eailiest 
German poetry, the song on the victory of 
Louis III. over the Normans in 833, and, 
still more, the poem in praise of Hanno, 
archbishop of Cologne, who died in 1075, 
are warmly extolled by Herder and Bouter- 
wek.* In the Latin verse of these centu- 
ries, we find, at best, a lew lines among 
many, which show the author to have 
caught something of a classical style : the 
far greater portion is very bad.f 

14. The very imperfect state of lan- 
guage, as aninstrament of refined Iinperftet 
thought, in the transition of Lat- 1!^f^ 
in to the French, Castilian, and SeeSuit for 
Italian tongues, seems the best this. 
means of accounting in any satisfactory 
manner for this stagnation of the poetical 
faeulties. The delicacy that distinguishes 
in words the shades of sentiment, the grace 
that brings them to the soul of the reader 
with the charm of novelty united to clear- 
ness, could not be attainable in a coUoauial 
jargon, the offspring of iffnorance, ana in- 
determinate possibly in its forms, which 
those who possessed any superiority of ed« 
ucation would endeavour to avoid. We 



« Herder, Zeistreute Blatter, vol. v., p. 109, 1S4. 
Heinahis, Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprachwissens- 
chaa, iv., 29. Bouterwek, Oeecbicbte der Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit, vol. ix., p. 78, 82. The author is 
unknown ; aber dem unbekannten sichert sein werk 
die unsterblichkeit, says the latter critic. One might 
raise a question as to the canacity of an anonymous 
auth<« to possess immortal fame. Nothing ecjual to 
this poem, he says, occurs in the earlier German poe- 
try : it is sn ootpourins of genius, not without faults, 
but full of power ana feeling : the dialect is stilt 
Prankish, but approaches to Swabian. Heider caUs 
it '*a truly Pindaric song." He has given large ex- 
tracts from it in the volume above quoted, which 
glows with his own fine sense of beaotr. 

t Tiraboechi supposes Latin versiners to have 
been common in Italy. Le Citti al pari che le cam- 
pamie risonavan di versi, iiL, 907. 

The specimens he afterward produces, p. 810, are 
miaerable. Hroswitha, abbess of Oandereheim, has 
perbape the greatest reputation among these Latin 
poets. She wrote, in the tenth century, sacred com* 
edies m imitation of Terence, which I have not seen, 
and other poetry which I saw many years since, m|4 
thought very bad. Alcuin has now and then a Vir. 
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shall soon have oooision to advert again to 
this subject. 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
impfOT*- tury, we enter upon a new divis- 
SSiiiint rf ^^^ "* *^® literary history of Eu- 
Sm twdfth it>pe. From this time we may 
tmtary. deduce a line of men, conspicu- 
ous, according to the standard of their 
times, in different walks of intellectual pur- 
suit, and the commencement of an inter- 
estinff period, the later Middle Affes ; in 
which, though ignorance was very far from 
being cleared away, the natural powers of 
the mind were developed in considerable 
activity. We shall point out separately 
Letdiiif dr- ^® ™^^^ important circumstan- 
coawtaoeM ces of this progress ; not all of 
offiuSn? *^®™ concurrent in efficacy with 

^' each other, for they were some- 
times opposed, but all tending to arouse Eu- 
rope from indolence, and to nx its attention 
on literature. These are, 1st. The institu- 
tion of universities, and the methods pur- 
sued in them : Sd. The cultivation of the 
modem languages, followed by the multi- 
plication of books, and the extension of the 
art of writing : 3d. The investigation of the 
Roman- law : and, lastly. The return to the 
study of the Latin language in its ancient 
models of purity. We shall thus come 
down to the fifteenth century, and judge 
better of what is meant by the revival of 
letters, when we apprehend with more ex- 
actness their previous condition. 

16. Among the Cailovingian schools it is 
Origin ofttaa doubtful whether we can reckon 
wiivenity of one. at Paris ; and, though there 
"*^ are some traces of public instruc- 
tion in that city about the end of the ninth 
century, it is not certain that we can as- 
sume it to be more ancient. For two hun- 
dred years more, indeed, it can only be 
said, that some persons appear to have 
come to Paris for the puiposes of study.* 
The commencement or this famous univer- 
sity, like that of Oidbrd, has no record. 
But it owes its first reputation to the sud- 
den spread of what is usuaUy called the 
scholastic philosophy. 

17. There had been hitherto two methods 
ModM or ^^ treating theological subjects : 

I dw one that of the fati^ers,who built 
' ^ them on scripture, illustrated and 
interpreted by their own ingenu- 
ity, and in some measure, also, on the tradi- 
tions and decisions of the church ; the other, 
which is said by the Benedictines of St. lAaur 
to have mwn up about the eighth century 
(though Mosheim seems to refer it to the 
sixth), using the fathers themselves, that is, 
the chief writers of the first six hundred 

* CnTi«rji,19-7& 



years, who appear now to have acqoiied 
that distinctive title of honour, as authority, 
conjointly with scripture and ecclesiastical 
determinations, by means of extracts or 
compends of their writings. Hence about 
this time we find more frequent instances 
of a practice which had begun before : that 
of pubhshing Lod communes, or Caietut pa* 
trwn, being only digested extracts from the 
authorities under systematic heads.* Both 
these methods were usually called positive 
theology. 

18. The scholastic theology was a third 
method; it was, m its general schoiaKte 
principle, an alliance between f^^^^;;^'* 
laith and reason; an endeavour »*•«"•»• 
to arrange the orthodox system of the 
church, such as authority haa made it, ac- 
cording to the rules and methods of the 
Aristotelian dialectics, and sometimes upon 
premises supplied by metaphysical reason* 
mg. Lanfranc and Ansehn made much 
use of this method in the controversy 'with 
Berenger as to transubstantiation ; though 
they £d not carry it so far as their suc- 
cessors in the next century.f The scho- 
lastic philosoph;^ seems chiefly to be distin- 
guished from this theology by a larger in- 
msion of metaphysical reasoning, or by its 
occasional inquiries into subjects not im- 
mediately related to revealed articles of 
faith.^ The origin of this philosophy, fixed 



* Fleorj, 3iiie diacoara, p. 4a (Hitt Eocl^ toL 
ziii., 12mo ed. Hist. LitU da la Fnoce, m, 147. 
Mosheim, in Cent. 71, et post Mnimtori, AnticbiU 
Italians, dissert zliii., p. 610. In this dissertstion, it 
may be observed by the way, Muratori gives the im- 
portent frafment of Caias, a Roman prssbytsr beforo 
the end of the second century, on the canon of the 
New Testament, which has not been qnoted, as §u 
as I know, bj any English writer, nor, which is mora 
remarkable, by Michaelis. It will be found in Eich- 
horn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, iv., 3S. 
The Latinity is very indifferent for the second cen- 
tury ; yet it cannot be much later, and may possiblv 
be suspected of being a translation from a Oie^ 
original. 

Upon this great change in the theology of the 
church, which consisted principally in estabUshing 
the authority of the fathers, the reader may see M. 
Guiaot, Hist, de b Civilisstion, iil, 121. There eeem 
to be but two causes for this : the one, a conscioua- 
ness of ignorance and inferiority to men of so much 
Ulent as Ao^stin andafew others ; the other, a con- 
stantly growing jealousy of the free ezerdse of rea. 
son, and a determination to keep up unity of doctrine. 

t Hist. Litt de la France, ubi soprL Tenne- 
mann, Manuel de I'Hist de la Philosophie, i., 338. 
Crevier, i, 100. Andrte, ii., 15. 

t A Jesuit of the sixteenth century thus shortly 
and clearly distinguishes the positive from the echo- 
lastic, and both from natural or meuphvsicaL theol- 
ogy. At nos theologiam scholasdcam ducimns, qnjs 
eertiori methodo et rationibus imprimis ez divina 
seriptura, ac traditionibus seu decretis natrum in 
coDciliis definitis veritatem emit, ac diacutiendo 
comprobat Quod cum in scholis pracipue argu« 
mentando comparetnr, id nomen eortita est Qua- 
diffinrt a poattiva theologia, qod n se4 
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by Bnhle and Teimeinaiin in the ninth isen- 
tory, or the age of Scotus Erigena, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meiners, and 
Hampden* so low as the thirteenth. But 
|. ,. Roscclin of Compiegne, a little be- 
fore 1100, may be accounted so far 
the founder of the schoolmen, that the great 
celebrity of their disputations, and the rap- 
id increase of students, is to be traced to 
the influence of his theories, though we 
have no proof that he ever taught at Paris. 
Roscehn also, having been the first to re- 
vive the famous question as to the reahty 
of universal ideas, marks, on every hypoth- 
esis, a new era in the histoiy of that phi- 
losophy. The principle of the schoolmen 
in their investigations was the expanding, 
developing, and, if possible, illustrating and 
clearing from objection the doctrines of 
natural and revealed religion in a dialecti- 
cal method and by dint of the subtlest rea- 
soning. The questions which we deem 
altogether metaphysical, such as that con- 
cerning universal ideas, became theologi- 
cal in their hands.! 

modo, qDemadmodam item alia ratione non est 
eedem eum nataimli Uieologia, qao nomine philoeo- 
phi metapbjsioeo nominanint Pontiva igitur non 
Ua rea disputandaa proponit, aed p«>e aententiam 
ratam et finnam ponit, prscipoe in pietatem incom- 
bens. Versatur autem et ipsa in ezplicatione Scrip- 
tnn> aacre, traditionam, coociliorum et aanctorum 
patrom. Natnralia pono theolojgfia Dei nataram per 
natuns aignmenta et rationea inqaiht, com soper- 
natoralia, ^uam scbolaaticam dicimoa, Dei ejuaaem 
natoram, vim, proprietatea, ccterasque rea diTinaa 
per ea principia vestigat, qoc sunt hominibus rere- 
lau dirinitaa.— Poaaerin, Bibbotbeca Selecta, L 3, 
e.i. 

Botb positive and acbolaatic tbcology were mucb 
indebtea to Peter Lombaxd, wboee Liber Sententia- 
rum ia a digeat of propoaitiona extracted from tbe 
fatbers, with no attempt to reconcile tbem. It was 
therefore a piodigioas magaxioe of anna lor dispa- 



• Tbe first of these, according to Tennemanji, 
begins the list of schoolmen with Halea; tbe two 
latter agree in conferring that honour on Albertaa 
Magnus. Bmcker inclines to Roocelin, and baa 
been followed by otbera. It may be added, that 
Tennemann divides the scholastic philosophy into 
four periods, which Roscelin, Halea, Ockbam, and 
the sixteenth century terminate ; and Boble into 
three, ending with Roscelin, Albertus Magnua, and 
the aizCeenth century. It is evident, however, that, 
by beginning the acbolaatic aeriea with Roecelin, 
we exclude Lanfranc, and even Anselm, the latter 
of whom was certainly a deep meuphyaician ; aince 
to him we owe the subtle anroment for the eziat- 
ence of a Deity, which Des Cartea afterward revi- 
ved.— Buhle, 679. Tbta argument was answered 
at tbe time by one Oaunelo ; ao that metaphysical 
reasonings were not unknown in the eleventh cen- 
tury.— Tennemann, 344. 

t Broeker, though be contains some useful ex- 
tracts, and tolerable general views, waa not well 
versed in tbe scbolaatie writers. Meiners (in bis 
Comparison of tbe Middle Ages) is rather superfi- 
cial aa to their philosophy, but preaenta a lively pie- 
tone of the BBhoolnien imelatioato Uuiatam aad 



19. Next in order of time to Roscelin 
came William of Champeaux, Progwwof 
who opened a school of logic at acboiasu- 
ParisinllOQ; and the University SSUi?\he 
can only deduce the regular sue- Univewiiy 
cession of its teachers from that »f P»ri«. 
time.* But his reputation was soon eclip- 
sed, and his hearers drawn away by a more 
potent magician, Peter Abelard, who taught 
in the schools of Paris in the second decad 
of the twelfth century. IVherever Abelaid 
retired, his fame and his disciples followed 
him ; in the sohtary walls of the Paraclete, 
as in the thronged streets of the capital.f 
And the impulse given was so powerful, 
the fascination of a science which now ap^ 
pears arid and unproductive was so intense, 
that from this time for many generations 
it continued to engage tiie most intelligent 
and active minds. Paris, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, in the wonis of the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, to whom we owe 
the Histoire Litt6raire de la France, was 
another Athens; the niunber of students 
(hypetbolically speaking, as we must pre« 
sume) exceeding that of the citizens. This 
influx of scholars induced Philip Augustus, 
some time afterward, to enlarge the bound- 
aries of the city ; and this again brought a 
fresh harvest of students, for whom, in the 
former limits, it had been difficult to find 
lodgings. Paris was called, as Rome had 
been, the country of aU the mhabitants of 
the worid, and we may add, as, for very 
different reasons, it still claims to be.J 

30. Colleges with endowments for poor 
scholars were founded in the be- vniveraitifls 
ginning of the thirteenth century, founded, 
or even before, at Paris and Bolocna, aa 
they were afterward at Oxford and 
Cambridge, by munificent patrons of "****"• 
letters; charters incorporating the grad- 
uates and students collectively, under the 
name of Universities, were granted by sov- 
ereigns, with privileges perhaps too exten- 
sive, but such as indicated the dignity of 



mannera. He baa alao, in the Transactions of the 
Oottingen Academy, vol. zii., p. 26-47, given a sue* 
cinct but valuable sketch of the Nominalist and 
Realist Controversy. Tennemann, with whose 
Manuel de la Philoaophie alone I am convemnt, is 
supposed to have gone tery deeply into the subject 
in hia larger hiatory of philosophy. Buhle appears 
superficial. Dr. tiampaen, in his Life of Toomas 
Aoumas, and view of the acbolaatic philosophy, 
published in the Encyckmcdia Metropolitana, has 
tbe merit of having been tne only Englishman, paat 
or present, so far as I know, anice the revival of let- 
ters, who has penetrated iar into the wilderness of 
scholssticisra. Mr. Sharon Tomer baa given aoma 
eztracta in the fooith volume of hia History of Eng- 
land. 

• Cravier, i., 3. 

t HiaL Litt de la France, vol. si Brucker, iii., 
7fi0. 

t Hist Litt deUFkmoe, 12.,% GnvJet,L,274 
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learning and the countenance it received.* 
It ought, however, to be remembered, that 
these foundations were not the cause, but 
the effect of that increasing thirst for 
knowledge, or the semblance of knowl- 
edge, which had anticipated the encour- 
affement of the great. The schools of 
Charlemagne were designed to lay the ba^ 
sis of a learned education, for which there 
was at that time no sufficient desire.f But 
*in the twelfth century, the impetuosity with 
which men rushed to that source of what 
they deemed wisdom, the great University 
of Paris, did not depend upon academical 
privileges or eleemosynary stipends, which 
came ailerward, though these were un- 
doubtedly very effectual in keeping it up. 
The University created patrons, and was 
not create by them. And this may be 
said also of Ouord and Cambridge in their 
incorporate character, whatever the former 
may have owed, if, in fact, it owed anything, 
to the prophetic munificence of Alfred. Ox- 
foid was a school of great resort in the reign 
of He^ry II., though its first charter was 
only granted by Henry III. Its earlier 
history is but obscure, and depends chiefly 
on a suspicious passage in Ingulfus, against 
which we must set the absolute silence of 
other writers.} It became, in the thirteenth 
century, second only to Paris in the multi- 
tude of its students and the celebrity of its 
scholastic disputations. England, mdeed, 
and especially throu^ Oxford, could show 
more names of the first class in this line 
than any other country.^ 



• Fleaiy, zYii., 13, 17. Crerier, Tinbowhi, d(c. 
A Umvenity, uniTenitas doctoram et •cholarium, 
was to callra, either from its incorporatioiit or from 
its professing to teach all subjects, as some have 
thoarht— Meiners, it, 405. Flenry, zvii., 15. This 
•xceUent discoorse of Fleunr, the fifth, relates to 
the ecclesiastical literature of the later middle a^^es. 

f These schools, established by the CarloriDgian 
princes in convents and cathedrals, declined, as it 
was natural to expect, with the rise of the oniversi- 
ties.— Meiners, ii., 406. Those of Paris, Oxford, and 
Bokunis contained many thousand students. 

t Oinddua Cambrensts, about 1180, seems the first 
unequivocal witness to the resort of students to Ox- 
ford, as an established seat of instruction. But it is 
certain that Vacarius read there on the civil law in 
114d, which aflbrds a presumptioD that it was al- 
ready assuming the character of a uniteraity. John 
of Salisbunr, I think, does not mention it. In a for- 
Bier work, 1 ffave more credence to its foundation bj 
Alfred than! am now inclined to do. Bologna, as 
well as Paris, was full of English studento about 
laOO.— Meineia, ii., 428. 

4 Wood expatiates on what he thought the glori- 
ous age of the Univernty. ** What university, I 
may, can produce an invincible Hales, an admirable 
Bacon, an exoeUent, well-grounded Middlesex, a 
subUe ScoiuSf an approved Burley, a resolute Ba< 
conthorpe, a smgular Ockham, a solid and industri 
ous Holcot, and a profound Bradwardin T all which 
persons flourished within the compass of one centa- 
qr. I doiihtihat neither Paris, Bokigoa, mv Bone, 



SI. Andrte is inclined to derire the in- 
stitution of collegiate foundations Coiisgiaia 
inuniversities from the Saracens. JJJ'^^jSjJJd 
He finds no trace of these among fHrni iiie 
the ancients ; while in several cit- B*reeens- 
ies of Spain, as Cordova, Granada, Malaga, 
colleges for learned education both existed 
and obtained great renown. These were 
sometimes unconnected with each other, 
though in the same city ; nor had they, of 
course, those privileges which were eoa- 
ferred in Christendom. They were there* 
fore more like ordinary schools or symna^ 
sia than universities ; and it is difficult to 
perceive that they suggested anything pe- 
cuUarly characteristic of the latter instito* 
tions, which are much more reasonably 
considered as the development of a native 
germe, planted by a few generous men, 
above aa by Charlemagne, in that inelein- 
ent season which was passing away.* 

S3. The institution of the Mendicant or- 
ders of friars, soon after the be- sehoiastie 



ginning of the thirteenth century, J^SSSdlr 
caused a fresh accession, in enor- Mendioaiit 
mous numbers, to the ecclesias- i^riars. 
tical state, and gave encouragement to the 
scholastic philosophy. Less acquainted, 
generally, with grammatical Uterature than 
the Benedictine monks, less accustomed to 
collect and transcribe books, the disciples 
of F^rancis and Dominic betook themselves 
to disputation, and found a substitute for 
learning in their own ingenuity and eraert^ 
ness.f The greatest of the schoolmen 
were the Dominican Thomas Aquinas and 
the Franciscan Duns Scotus. They were 
founders of rival sects, which wrangled 
with each other for two or three centuries. 
But the authority of their writings, which 
were incredibly voluminous, especially 
those of the former,! impeded, in some 
measure, the growth of new men ; and w^ 
find, after the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a diminution of eminent names in the 
senes of the schoolmen, the last of whom. 



that grand mistress of the Christian world, nor any 
place else, can do what the renowned Belloaite (Ox- 
ford) hath done. And without doubt all impartial 
men may receiTe it for an undeniable troth, that the 
most subtle arguing in achool divinity did take its 
beginning in England and from Englishmen ; and 
that also fitim thence it went to Paris, and other 
parts of France, and at length into Italy, Spain, and 
othernationa,asishyoDeobserTed. So thsit, thou^ 
Italy boasteth that Britain takes her Christianity 
first from Rome, England may truly maintain that 
from her (immediately by France) Italy first receiy* 
ed her school divinity.**~Vol. i., p* 169, A.D. 1168. 

« Andres, ii., 120. f Meiners, ii., 616, 629. 

t The works of Thomas Aquinas are published 
in eefenteen Tolumes foho, Rome, 1670 : those uf 
Duns Bcocos in tweWe, Lyon, 1639. It is presumed 
that much was taken down from their oral lectures ; 
some part of these volumes is of doubtful anthea- 
ticity.-^MeineiB, u., 718, Biogr, Univ. 
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fhat is much rememiberBd in modem times, 
wa^ William Ockham.* He revived the 
sect of the Nominalists, formerly institu- 
ted by Roscelin, and, with some impor- 
tant vaiianoes of oi^on, brought mto 
credit by Abelard, but afterward oveipow- 
ered by the great weight of leading school- 
men on the opposite side — that of the 
Realists. The disciples of Ockham, as 
well as himself, being politically connect- 
ed with the party in Germany unfavoura^ 
ble to the high pretensions of the Court 
of Rome, though they became very nu- 
merous in the universities, passed for in- 
novators in ecclesiastical as well as phil- 
osoj^cal principles. Nominalism itself^ 
indeed, was reckoned by the adverse sect 
cognate to heresy. No decline, however, 
seems to have been as yet perceptible in 
the spirit of disputation, which, probably, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, went 
on as eagerly at Paris, Oxford, and Sala- 
manca, the great scenes of that warfare, 
as before ; and which, in that age, gained 
much ground in Germany, throu^ the es- 
tablishment of several universities. 

83. Tennemann has fairly stated the 
Chmemot fi^ood and bad of the scholastic 
ibM pbiioM- philosophy. It gave rise to a 
V^' great display of address, subtle- 

ty, and sagacity in the explanation and 
distinction of abstract ideas, but at the 
same time to many trifling and minute 
speculations, to a contempt of positive 
and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary refinement.t Fleury well 
observes, that the dry, technical style of 



* "^In them (Scotat ind Ockhmm), uid in th« 
later tchooliMi] gmenUy, dowa to the period of 
the Refonnfttioo, tbere is more of the parade of 
logic, a more formal eiaminatioii of argamenta, a 
more bardenaome importanity of ayllogizing, with 
leaa of the philoaophical power of arransemeDt and 
diatribntioD of tlie aobject dtacoaaed. The dryneaa, 
again, irreparable from the acholaatic method, ia 
carried to ezceaa in the later writers, and pertpica- 
ity of ityle ia altogether neglected.'*— Encyclope- 
dia Metropol., pert zzzvii., p. 805. 

The introduction of thia ezceaa of logical anbtle- 
ty, carried to the moat trifling aophiatry, ia aacribed 
bf MeinerB to Petma Hiapanna, afterward Pope 
John XXf.. who died in 1271, n., 705. ^Several 
earioaa apecimena of acholaatic folly are given by 
him in thu place. They brought a diacredit opon 
the name, which haa adhered to it, and involved 
men of fine geniaa, toch aa Aqoinaa himael^ in the 
common reproach. 

The barbariam of atyle, which amounted almoat 
to a new language, became mora intoleiable in 8co- 
tna and hia followers than it had been in the older 
achoolmen.— Meinera, 722. It may be alleged, in 
•zcuae of this, that worda are meant to ezpreaa 
preciae ideaa ; and that it waa aa impoaaible to 
write metaphysics in good Latin aa tlie modem 
natnraliata have found it to deacribe planta and an- 



t Rf anoel de la Philombia, i, 337. Eicbhorn, 
ii.,33e. 
Vol. I.— B 



the schoolmen, affecting a geometrical 
method and closeness, is in fact more pro- 
lix and tedious than one more natural, 
from its formality in multiplying objec- 
tions and answers.* And, as their rea- 
sonings commonly rest on disputable pos- 
tulates, the accuracy they affect is of no 
sort of value. But their chief offences 
were the interposing obstacles to the re- 
vival of polite literature, and to the free 
expansion of the mind. Italy u prefasis 
was the land where the school- least in u- 
men had the least influence ; *^^' 
many of the Italians who had a turn for 
those discussions repaired to Paris,! and 
it was accordingly from Italy that Uie light 
of philological learning spread over Eu- 
rope. Public schools of theology were 
not opened in Italy till after 1360.^ Yet 
we find the disciples of Averroes numer- 
ous in the University of Padua about that 
time. 

24. II. The universities were chiefly 
employed upon this scholastic Litentaieta 
theology a,na metaphysics, with modem lan- 
the exceotion of Bologna, which i^""!^ 
dedicated its attention to the civil law, and 
of Montpelier, already famous as a school 
of medicine. The laity in general miffht 
have remained in as gross barbarity as be- 
fore, while topics so removed from com- 
mon, utility were treated in an unknown 
tongue. We must therefore look to the 
rise of a truly native literature in the sev« 
eral languages of Western Europe, as a 
more essential cause of its intellectual 
improvement ; and this will render it ne- 
cessary to give a sketch of the origin and 
early progress of those languages wad that 
new literature. 

25. No one can require to be informed 
that the Italian, Spanish, and Origiaorths 
French hmguaces are the prin- l^^ 
cipal of many dialects, deviatmff luiiaa taft- 
from each other in the gradual gwiM. 
corruption of the Latin, once universally 
spoken by the subjects of Rome in her 
western provinces. They have under- 
gone this process of change in various 
degrees, but always from similar causes ; 
partly from the retention of beibarous 
words belonging to their aboriginal lan- 
guages, or the introduction of others 
through the settlement of the northern 
nations in the empire ; but in a far great- 
er proportion from ignorance of gram- 
matical rules, or firom vicious pnmuncisr 
tion and orthographjr. It has been the 
labour of many distinguished writers to 



• 8eeSmediaeoiiii,xm,30-«a 
f Tinboaebi,T.,ll5. 

t M., 137,1601 De8ade.yiadaPelaiqiw,iii., 
707. 
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trace the source and channels of these 
streams, which have supplied both the lit- 
erature and the common speech of the 
south of Europe ; and perhaps not much 
win be hereafter added to researches 
which, in the scarcity of extant docu- 
ments, can never be minutely successful. 
Du Cange, who led the way in the admi- 
rable preface to his Glossary ; Le Bceuf 
and Bonamy, in several memoirs among 
the Transactions of the Academy of In- 
scriptions about the middle of Uie last 
centmy; Muratori, in his 32d, 33d, and 
40th dissertation on Italian antiquities; 
and, with more copious evidence and suc- 
cessful industry than anjr other, M. Ray- 
nouard, in the first and sixth volumes of 
his Choix des Poesies des Troubadours, 
have collected as full a history of the for- 
mation of these languages as we could 
justly require. 
36. The pure Latin languac[e, as we read 
)tioo it in the best ancient authors. 



LaS^ff 'SJ P^sesses a complicated syntax, 
lower em- and many ellipttical modes of 
!»'«• expression, which give vigour 

and elegance to style, but are not Hkelj to 
be readily caught by the people. If, how- 
ever, the citizens of Rome had spoken it 
with entire purity, it is to be remembered 
that Latin, in the later times of the repub- 
lic, or under the empire, was not, like the 
Greek of Athens or the Tuscan of Flor- 
ence, the idiom of a single city, but a lan- 
guage spread over countries in which it 
was not originaUy vernacular, and impo- 
sed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, 
as it was afterward upon Spain and Gaul. 
Thus we find even early proofs that sole- 
cisms of grammar, as well as barbarous 
phrases, or words unauthorized by use of 
polite writers, were very common in Rome 
Itself; and in every succeeding genera- 
tion, for the first centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, these became more frequent and 
inevitable. A vulgar Roman dialect, call- 
ed ^Hdianus by Quintilian, pedestris by 
Vegetius, usudis by Sidonius, is recogm- 
sed as distinguishdile from the pure Lar 
tinitjr to which we give the name of clas- 
sical. But the more ordinary appellation 
of this inferior Latin was rusticus; it was 
the country language or patois, corrupted 
in every manner, and, from the popular 
want of education, incapable of being re- 
stored, because it was not perceived to be 
erroneous.* Whatever may have been 



* Dn Cange, preface, p. 13, 29. Rusdeam igi- 
tor sennonem non hnmirinrem panlo duntazat, et 
qui rablimi opponitur, appellabant ; aed eun etiam, 
qui magis roperet, barbariamiB aolaciamiaque aca- 
torat, ^aam appoaite Sidonius aqnamam aermonia 
Celtiei, d(c., Tocat.— Rusticiim, qui nuilia vel 



the case before the fall of the Western 
Empire, we have reason to believe that» in 
the sixth century, the colloquial Latin had 
undeivfone, at least in France, a consider- 
able change, even with the superior class 
of ecclesiastics. Gregory of Tours con- 
fesses that he was habitually falling into 
that sort of error, the misplacing inflex- 
ions and prepositions, which constituted 
the chief ori^nal difference of the rustic 
tongue from pure Latinitv. In the opin- 
ion, indeed, of Raynouard, if we take his 
expressions in their natural meaning, the 
Roman language, or that which afterward 
was generally called Provencal, is as old 
as the estabhshment of the Franks in 
Gaul. But this is perhaps not reconcila- 
ble with the proofs we have of a longer 
continuance of Latin. In Italy it seems 
probable that the change advanced more 
slowly. Gregory the Great, however, 
who has been reckoned as inveterate an 
enemy of learning as ever lived, speaks 
with superlative contempt of a regard to 
grammatical puri^ in writing. It was a 
crime in Ms eyes K)r a clergyman to teach 
grammar ; yet the number of laymen who 
were competent or willing to do so had 
become very small. 

37. It may render this more clear if we 
mention a few of the growing corruptions 
which have, in fact, transformed the Latin 
into French and the sister tongues. The 
prepositions were used with no regard to 
the proper inflexions of nouns and veib^. 
These were known so inaccurately, and 
so constantly put one for another, that it 
was necessary to have recourse to prepo- 
sitions instead of them. Thus de and ad 
were made to express the genitive and 
dative cases, which is common in char- 
ters from the sixth to the tenth century. 
It is a real fault in the Latin language. 



grammatics vel ortho^phis legibua aatringitur. 
This is nearly a defimtion of the early Romance 
languaee ; it waa Latin without grammar or or- 
thography. 

The squama aermonia Celtiei, mentioned by Si- 
donius, has led Gray, in hia valuable remaru on 
rhyme, vol. ii., p. 53, as it has some others, into the 
erroneous notion that a real Celtic dialect, auch as 
Caeaar found in Gaul, was still spoken. But this 
is incompatible with the known history of the 
French language ; and Sidoniua is one of thoee 
looae, declamatory writers, whoae words are never 
to be construed in their proper meaning ; the com- 
mon &ult of Latin authors from the thml centurj. 
Celticua aermo was the patois of Gaul, which, hav- 
ing once been Gallia Celtica, he atill called such. 
That a few proper namea, or similar words, in 
French are Celtic, is well known. 

Quintilian has said, that a vicious orthography 
muat bring on a viciooa pronunciation. Quocf male 
scribitur, male etiam oici neceaae eat. But the 
converae of thia is stiU more true, and waa, in fiict, 
the great cause of givin|^ the new Romance lan- 
guage its vmbU form. 
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that it wants both the definite and indefi- 
nite article : iUe and iim», especially the 
former, were called in to help this defi- 
ciency. In the forms of Marculfus, pub- 
lished towards the end of the seventh cen- 
tanr, itte continually occurs as an article ; 
and it appears to have been sometimes 
used in the sixth. This, of course, by an 
easy abbreviation, furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. Tlie people came soon 
to establish more uniformity of case in 
the noun, either by rejecting inflexions, or 
by diminishing their number. Raynouard 
gives a long list of old French nouns, form- 
ed from the Latin accusative by suppress- 
ing em or am.^ The active auxiliary veib, 
than which nothing is more distinctive of 
the modem languages (h>m the Latin, 
came in from the same cause, the disuse, 
through ignorance, of several inflexions 
of the tenses ; to which we must add, 
that here also the Latin language is sin- 
ffularly deficient, possessing no means of 
distinguishing the second perfect from the 
flrst, or "I have seen" from "I saw." 
The auxiliary veib was early applied in 
France and Italy to supply this defect; 
and some have produced what they think 
occasional instances of its employment 
even in the best classical authors. 

98. It seems impossible to determine 
OoDtiniitiiee *« progress of these changes, 
of Latio i n the degrees of variation between 
JJJ^J'*''* the poute and popular, the writ- 
**"^' ten and spoken Latin, in the best 
ages of Rome, in the decline of the em- 
pire, and in the kingdoms founded upon its 
ruins ; or, finally, the exact epoch when 
the grammatical language ceased to be 
generally intelligible. There remains, 
therefore, some room still for hypothesis 
and diffierence of opinion. The clergy 
preached in Latin early in the seventh 
century, and we have a popular song of 



* 'See a imange of QnintiliaD, 1 0, c 4, qaoled 
in HaUam'8 Middle Am, 455. 

In the gnmmar of Caaeiodonw. n mere compila- 
tion rtmn old writen, and, in this instance, from 
one Cornatus, we find another remarkable passage, 
which I do not remember to have seen qnoted, 
thoagh doubtless it haa been so, on the pnmancia- 
lion of the letter M. To utter this final conso- 
nant, he says, before a word boginning with a Tow- 
el, is wrong, dumra ac barbararo sooat ; bat it is 
an equal fault to omit it before one beginning with 
a consonant, par enim atque idem est ritium, iU 
cam vocali sicut cum conaonanti if iiteram, npri- 
mere.-~Cassiodoros,DeoithogTaphia,cap.l. Thas 
we perceiTe that there was a nicety as lo the pro- 
nunciation of this letter, which unedocatsd persons 
woold naturally not regard. Hence, in the inscrip- 
tions of a low age, we freqnently find tkii letter 
eoutted; as in one quoted by Moratori, Ego L. 
Contius me bibo-[?ivo1 archa [archaml feci ; and it 
is Tery easy to multiply instancea. Thus the neu- 
ter and the accuaakife tenninatione were kat 



the same age on the victory obtained by 
Clotaire II., in 092, over the Saxons.* 
This has been surmised by some to be a 
translation, mer^y because the Latin is 
better than they suppose to have been 
spoken. But, though the words are prob- 
ably given not quite correcUy, they seem 
reducible, with a littie emendation, to short 
verses of a usual rhythmical cadence.f 

39. But in the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, we find the rustic language Itisehsngsd 
mentioned as distinct from Lat- !i"*JJ*JJJ 
m;X and in the council of Tours SJIiSh and 
held in 813, it is ordered that n^nUL 
homilies shall be explained to the people 
in their own tongue, whether rustic Ro- 
man or Prankish. In 849 we find the 
earliest written evidence of its existence, 
in the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of 
Germany and his brother Charles the Bald, 
as well as by their vassals, the former in 
Prankish or early German, the latter in 
their own current dialect. This, though 
with somewhat of a doser resemblance 
to Latin, is accounted by the best judges 
a specimen of the language spoken south 
of the Loire ; afterwud variously called 
the Langue d'oc, Provenfal, or Limousin, 
and essentially the same with the dialects 
of Catalonia and Valencia.^ It is deci- 



Intra 



* Le BoBO^ in MAol de TAcad. des Inscript, vol. 
xvii. 

t Tomer, in Arcksologia, toL ziv., 173. Hal* 
lam's Middle Am, 457. Bonterwek, Oeechich. 
der Franaooen roesie, p. 18, observes, that there 
are many fragments of popular Latin songs pre- 
serred. I have not founo any quoted, eicept one^ 
which he aires from La RaTailUre, which is sim- 
ple and rather pretty ; but I know not whence it ia 
taken. It seems the song of aliBmale slaye, and is, 
perhaps, nearly as old as the destraction of the em- 
pire. 

** At quid jnbes, pnaiole^ 

Quare mandas, fiUolev 

Carmen daice me cantaro 

Cam sim longe ezal valde 
Intra mare, 

O cur jubes canere V* 

IS pat for trans. The metre ia rhymed 
trochaic ; bot that ia consistent with antiouity. It 
is, however, more plessing than most of tne Latin 
Terse of this period, and is more in the tone of the 
modem langaagea. As it is not at all a hackneyed 
passage, I have thonght it worthy of qnotation. 
t Acad, dee Inscript., xvii., 713. 
i Da Cange, p. 35 ; Raynouard, passim. M. de 
la Rue haa called it 'on Latin expirant.' Re- 
cherches sur les Bardes d*Armorique. Between 
this and * un Fran^ais naiaant* there mav be only a 
veibal distinction ; bat, in accaracv of oefinition, I 
shoold think M. Raynoaard mnch mors correct. 
The langoage of this oath cannot be called Latin 
withoat a violent stretch of words : no Latin schol- 
ar, as snchy would onderstand it, except bv conjec- 
ture. On the other hand, most of the words, as we 
learn from M. R., are Provencal of the twelfth cen- 
tnry. The passage has been often printed, and 
aonetimea incorwdly. H. Roquefort, in the pref- 
ace to his Olossaire de la Langue Romanei hat 
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dedly the opinion of M. Raynouard, as it 
was of earlier inqoirers, that the general 
language of France in the ninth century 
was the Southern dialect rather than tnat 
of Uie North, to which we now give the 
exclusive name of French, and which they 
conceive to have deviated from it after- 
ward.* And he has employed great la* 
hour to prove that, both in Spain and It- 
aty, this language was generally spoken 
with hardly as much difference from that 
of France as constitutes even a variation 
of dialect; the articles, pronouns, and 
auxiliaries being neariy iaentical; most 
probably not with so much difference as 
would render the native of one country by 
any means unintelligible in another.f 

30. Thus, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
Btriy gpo- turies, if not before, France had 
jJjMM of acquired a language, unquestion- 
"•"^ ably nothing else than a corrup- 
tion of Latin (for the Celtic or Teutomc 
words that entered into it were by no 
means numerous, and did not influence its 
stnicture), but become so distinct from its 
parent, through modes of pronunciation as 
well as grammatical changes, that it re- 

3uires some degree of practice to trace the 
erivation of words in many instances. 
It might be expected that we should be 
able to adduce, or, at least, prove to have 
existed, a series of monuments in this new 
form of speech. It might naturally ap- 



giTflO a tracing from aa aacieDt manaacript of Ni- 
tard, the hiatorian of the niDth oentary, to whom 
we owe this important record of language. 

* The chief <lilference was in orthography; the 
Northerns wrote Latin words with an « where the 
South retained a ; a8,charitet,caritat; veritet,ver- 
itat ; apjMlet, apelaL Si Ton r^tablisaait dans lea 
pins anciena textes Fran^ais lea a primiti& en place 
deaCfOn anrait identiquement lalangae dee Troob- 
adoors.— Raynoaard, Obeerrations sar le Roman 
da Ron, 1820, p. 5. 

f The proofs of this similarity occupy roost psrt 
of the first and sixth volumes m M. Raynouard*s 
excellent work. 

It ia a common error to suppose that French and 
Italian had a double source, barbaric aa well aa 
Latin ; and that the Northern nations, in conquer* 
ing those regions, brought in a large share of their 
own language. This m like the opinion that the 
Norman Conquest infused the French we now find 
in our own tongue. There are certemly Teutonic 
words, both in French and Italian, but not suffi- 
cient to allbct the propoaition that these languages 
are merely Latin in their origin. These words, in 
many instances, express what Latin could not; 
thua gimra was by no means synonymous with bd- 
Ihm. ret even Roquefort talks of ** un jarvon com- 
posii de mots Tudesques et Romains/'—Discoun 
Preliminaire, p. 19; forgetting which, he more 
iostly remarks afterward, on the oath of Charles 
die Bald, that it ahowa ** la langue Romano est en- 
tt^rement composie de Latin." A long list coukl 
BO doubt be made of French and Italian worda that 
cannot easily be traced to any Latin with which we 
are acquainted ; bat we may be aoipxiaed that it ia 
aotatiakmger. 



pear that poetry, the roice of the soul, 
would have been heard wherever the joys 
and sufiTerings, the hopes and cares of hu- 
manity, wherever the countenance, of nar* 
ture, or the manners of social life, sttpi>lied 
their boundless treasures to its choice; 
and among untutored nations it has been 
rarely silent. Of the existence of verse, 
however, in this eaily period of the new 
languages, we find scarce any testimony, 
a doubtful passage in a Latin poem of the 
ninth century excepted,* till we come to 
a production on the captivity of Foem en 
Boethius, versified chiefly from Boetwos. 
passages in his Ck>n8olation, which M. 
Raynouard, though somewhat wishing to 
assign a hi|[her date, places about the year 
1000. This is printed by him from a 
manuscript formeriy in the famous abbey 
of Fleury, or St. Benoit-sur-Loire, and 
now in tne public library of Orleans. It 
is a fragment of 860 lines, written in stan- 
zas of six, seven, or a greater number of 
verses of ten syllables, sometimes devia- 
ting to eleven or twelve ; and all the lines 
in each stanza rhyming masculinely with 
each other. It is certainly by much the 
earliest specimen of French verse ;t even 
if it should only belong, as Le BcNif 
thought, to the eleventh century. 

31. M. Raynouard has asserted, what will 
hardly bear dispute, that ** there Proreo^ 
has never been composed any con- gnunmar. 
siderable woric in any language till it has 
acquired determinate forms of expressing 
the modifications of ideas according to 
time, number, and person," or, in other 
words, the elements of grammar.} But 



* In a Latin eclogue quoted by Paschasius Rad- 
belt (Ob. 865) in the life of St Adalhaid, abbot 
of Corbie (ob. 826), the romance poets ars called 
upon to join the Latins in the followmg lines : 
*' Rustics concelebret Romana Latinaqne lingua, 

Saxo, qui, psriter plangens, pro carmme dicat ; 

Vertite hue cuncti, cecinit quam maximus ille, 

£t tumulum facite, et uimulo superaddite car- 
men." 

Raynouard, Choix des Ponies, toI. it, p. csor. 
These lines are scarcely intelligible ; but the quo- 
tation from Virgil, in the ninth century, perhaps de- 
serves remark, though, in one of Chsrlemsane'a 
monasteries, it is not by any meana astonishing. 
Nennius, a Welsh monk of the same age, who can 
hardly write Latin at all, faaa quoted another line : 
** Purpurea intezti loUant aulna BiiUnni ;" which 
ia more extraordinary, and almost leads us to sua- 
pect an interpolation, unleaa be took it from Bade. 
—Gale, XT. Scriptorea, iii., lOS. 

t Raynouard, yoI. ii., p. 5, 6, and preface, p. cxxriL 

t Obserfationajphilologiquea et giammaticalc^ 
aur le Roman de Rou (1829), p. 26. Two ancient 
ProTen^ grsmmars, one by Raymond Vidal in the 
twelfth century, are in existence. The language, 
therefore, muat have had ita determinate mteaM. 
fore that time. 

M. Raynouard has shown, with a prodigality of 
endeoco, the ragolanty of the Fkancn or RoBMBC^ 
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whether the Proven^ or Romance Ian- 

Siiage were in its infancy so defective, he 
oes not say ; nor does the grammar he 
has given lead us to that inference. This 
grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed, in 
great measure, out of more recent mate- 
rials. It may be suspected, perhaps, that 
a language formed by mutilatmg the words 
of another could not for many ages be 
rich or flexible enough for the variety of 
poetic expression. And the more ancient 
forms would long retain their prerogative 
in writing : or perhaps we can only say 
that the absence of poetry was the effect, 
as well as the evidence, of that intellect- 
nal barrenness, more characteristic of the 
dark ages than their ignorance. 
32. In Italy, where we may conceive 
the corruption of language to have 
'nSi been less extensive, and where 



ue kMifer the spoken patois had never ac- 
""^^' quired a distinctive name, like 
UngtM Ranuma in France, we find two re- 
markable proofs, as they seem, that Latin 
was not wholly unintelligible in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and which therefore 
modify M. Raynouard's hypothesis as to 
the simultaneous origin of the Romance 
tongue. The one is a popular song of the 
soldiers, on their march to rescue the Em- 
peror Louis II., in 881, from the violent de- 
tention in which he had been placed by 
the Duke of Benevento ; the other, a sim- 
ilar exhortation to the defenders of Mo- 
dena in 924, when that city was in danger 
of siege from the Hungarians. Both of 
these were published by Muratori, in his 
fortieth dissertation on Italian Antiqui- 
ties ; and both have been borrowed from 
him by M. Sismondi, in his Litt6rature du 
Midi.* The former of these poems is in 
a loose trochaic measure, totally destitute 
of regard to grammatical inflexions. Yet 
some of the leading peculiarities of Ital- 
ian, the article and the auxiliary verb, do 



Iuiffiia)s« in the twelfth centary, end ite retention 
of Latin forme, in caaee when it bed not been sue- 
pected. Thus it it a fandamental rale, tbat. in 
Doans maacoUne, the nominatlTe ends in « in the 
sin^lar, but wants it in the plural; while the 
obhqoe cases lose it in the singular, but retain it in 
the plural. This is evidently derived from the sec- 
end declension in Latin. As, for example : 

Siog. ** Li princes est Tonus, et a este sacrez rois. 

Plu. Li ereeque et li plus noble baron se sonte 
assemble." 

Thus also the po s sssi iv e pronoon is always mm, 
fit. MS (mens, tuns, suus) in the nominative sin- 
gular ; iNM, lorn, son (meum, itc) in the obliiiue 
recimen. It has been through ignorance of such 
rales that the old French poetry has seemed ca- 
pricious, and deetitute of strict grammar ; and, in a 
philosophical sense, the simplicity and extensive- 
nees of M. Raynouaid's discovery entitle it to the 
tt>pellation of beannfliL 

• VoLL,p.23,27. 



not vpipeaT, The latter is in accentual 
iambics, with a sort of monotonous ter- 
mination in the nature of rhyme ; and in 
very much superior Latinity, probably the 
work of an ecclesiastic* It is difiicult to 
account for either of these, especially the 
former, which is merely a military song, 
except on the supposition that the Latin 
language was not grown wholly out of 
popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France still 
affords us but few extant wri- French or 
tings. Several, indeed, can be ihe eleventh 
shown to have once existed. ®^*"y- 
The Romance language, comprehending, 
the two divisions of Provencal and Nor- 
thern French, by this time distinctly sep- 
arate fpom each other, was now, say the 
authors of the Histoire Litteraire de la 
France, employed in poetry, romances, 
translations, and original works in differ- 
ent kinds of literature; sermons were 
preached in it, and the code, called the 
Assises de Jerusalem, was drawn up un- 
der Godfrey of Bouillon in llOO.f Some 
part of this is doubtful, and especially the 
age of these laws. They do not mention 
those of William the Conqueror, recorded 
in French by Ingulfus. Doubts have been 
cast Inr a distinguished living critic on the 
age of this French code, and upon the au- 
thenticity of the History of Ingulfus it- 
self; which he conceives, upon veiy plau- 
sible grounds, to be a foi^ery of Richard 
II. *s time : the language of the laws, in- 
deed, appears to be very ancient, but not 
probably distinguishable at this day from 
the French of the twelfth century, it may 
be said, in general, that, except one or two 
translations from books of Scripture, very 
little now extant has been clearly referred 
to an earlier period.} Yet it is impossi- 



* I am at a loss to know what Muratori means 
by saying ** Son versi di dodici sillabe, ma compn- 
tata la rsgione de' tempi, vengooo ad essere uguaU 
a gli endecasillabi,*' p. 551. He could not nave 
understood the metre, which is perfectly regular, 
and even harmonious, on the condition only that 
no " ragione de' tempi," except such as accentual 
pronunciation observes, shall be demanded. The 
first two lines will serve as a specimen : 
*'0 tu, qui serves annis ista mania, 
Noli dormire, moneo, sed vigila." 

This is like another strange obeervatioo of Mu- 
ratori in the same dissertation, that, in the well- 
known Imes of the Emperor Adrian to his soul, 
" Animula vagula, blandula," which could perplex 
no schoolboy, he cannot discover *' un* eeatta noi^ 
ma di metro;" and theraforstakee them to be mere- 
ly rhythmical 

t Vol. vii., p. 107. 

t Roquefort, Oloesatrede la Lengue Romans, f. 
25, and Etat de la Poesie FraoQaise, p. 48 and m» 
mentions several religious works in the royal libra- 
ry, and alao a metrical romance in the British Ma« 
seam, lately published inFniioe,oQ the ftbolons 
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ble to doubt that the language was much 
employed in poetry, and had been gradu- 
ally ramifying itself by the shoots of in- 
vention and sentiment ; since, at the close 
of this age or in the next, we find a conr 
stellation of gay and brilliant versifiers, 
the Troubadours of southern France, and 
a corresponding class to the north of the 
Loire. 

34. These early poets in the modem 
ji^j^ ^ languages chiefly borrowed their 
modern forms of versification from the 
loof aagw. Latin. It is unnecessary to say 
that metrical composition in that language, 
as in Greek, was an arrangement of verses 
corresponding by equal or equivalent feet ; 
all syllables being presumea to fall under 
a known division of Ion? and short, the 
former passing for strictly the double of 
the latter in quantity of time. By this 
law of pronunciation all verse was meas- 
ured ; and to this not only actors, who 
were assisted by an accompaniment, but 
the orators also, endeavoured to conform. 
But the accented, or, if we choose rather 



Toyage of Charlemagne to CoDstantinople. Ray- 
nooaid has collected a few fragments in rroren^al. 
But 1 most dissent from this excellent writer in re- 
ferring the famous poem of the Vaudois, La Nobia 
Leyczon, to the year 1100.— Choixdes Poesies des 
Troubadours, roi. ii., p. czxzvii. I have already 
obeerved that the two unes which contain what he 
calls la date de Tan 1100» are so loosely expressed 
as to include the whole ensuing century. (Hal- 
lam*8 Middle Ages, 505.) And I am now con- 
vinced that the poem is not much older than 1200. 
It seems probable that they reckoned 1100 years, on 
a loose computation, not from the Christian era, bat 
tiom the time when the passage of Scnptuve to 
which these lines allude was written. The allu- 
sion may be to 1 Pet., i., 20. But it is clear that, at 
the time of the composition of this poem, not only 
the name of Vaudou bad been imposed on those 
sectaries, bat they had become subject to persecu- 
tion. We know nothing of this till near the end of 
the century. This poem was probably written in 
the south of France, and carried afterward to the 
Alpine valleys of Piedmont, from which it was 
brought to Geneva and England in the seventeenth 
century. La Nobla Leyczon is published at len^h 
by Raynouard. It consists of 479 lines, which 
seem to be rhythmical or aberrant Alexandrines ; 
the rhymes uncertain in number, chiefly masculine. 
The poem censures the corruptions of the church, 
but contains little that would be considered heret- 
ical; which agrees with what contemporary his- 
torians relate of the ori^na] Waldenses. Any 
doobta ss to the authenticity of this i>oem aie to- 
tally unreasonable. M. Raynonard, an indisputabl^r 
competent judge, observes, *' Les personnes qui 
I'examineront avoc attention jugeront que le man- 
uscrit n'a pas iii interpoU," p. cxliii 

I will here reprint, more accurately than before, 
the two lines supposed to give the poem the date 
ofUOO: 

<* Ben ha mil et eent anez eonpli entiftrement. 
Que fo sciipta I'ora car sen al derier ten^M." 
Can If. Raynoaard, or any one else, be warrant- 
ed by this in saying. La daU de Pan 1100, qa*an lit 
dans ce poime, nwrite touta eonfuaet ? 



to call them so, emphatic syllables, being 
regulated by a very different though uni- 
form law, the uninstructed people, espe- 
cially in the decline of Latinity, pronoun- 
ced, as we now do, with little or no regard 
to the metrical quantity of syllables, but 
according to their accentual value. And 
this gave rise to the popular or rhythmi- 
cal poetry of the lower empire ; traces of 
which may be found in the second centu- 
ry, and even much earlier, but of which 
we have abundant proofs after the age of 
Constantine.* All metre, as Augustin 
says, was rhythm, but all rhythm was not 
metre : in rh3rthmical verse, neither the 
quantity of syllables, that is, the time al- 
lotted to each by metrical rule, nor even, 
in some degree, their number, was re- 
garded, so long as a cadence was retain- 
ed, in which the ear could recognise a cer- 
tain i^proach to uniformity. Much popu- 
lar poetry, both religious and profane, and 
the pubUc hymns of the church, were 
written in this manner ; the distinction of 
long and short syllables, even while Latia 
remained a livinf^ tongue, was lost in 
speeeh, and required study to attain it. 
The accent or emphasis, both of which 
are probably, to a certain extent, connect- 
ed with quantity and with each other, sup- 
plied its place ; the accented syllable be- 
ing» perhaps, generally lengthened in ordi- 
nary speech ; though this is not the sole 
cause of length, for no want of emphasis 
or lowness of tone can render a sylLgJ)le 
of many letters short. Thus we find two 
species of Latin verse : one metrical, 
which Prudentius, Fortunatus, and others 
aspired to write ; the other rhythmical, 
somewhat licentious in number of sylla- 
bles, and wholly accentual in its pronun- 
ciation. But this kind was founded on the 
former, and imitated the ancient syllabic 
arrangements. Thus the trochaic, or line 
in which the stress falls on the uneven 
syllables, commonly alternating by eight 
and seven, a very popular metre from its 
spirited flow, was adopted in military 
songs, such as that already mentioned of 
the Italian soldiers in the ninth century. 
It was also common in religious chants. 
The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic, in which the cadence falls on the 
even places, was still more frequent in ec- 
clesiastical verse. But these are the most 
ordinary forms of versification in the ear- 



* The weli-known lines of Adrian to Floras, 
and his reply, ** Ego nolo Floras esse,** dec., are 
aecentaal trochaics, but not wholly so ; for the last 
line, Scythicas pati pramas, reoohres the word pati 
to be soonded as an iambic. They are not the ear- 
liest instance extant of disre^rd to qfoantitv: for 
Suetoniae quotes some satincal lines on JuUua 
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Ij French or ProTencal, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian langaages. The line of eleven sylla* 
bles, which became, in time, still more 
usual than the former, is nothing else than 
the ancient hendecasyllable ; from which 
the French, in what they call masculine 
rhymes, and ourselTes more generally^ 
from a still greater deficiency of final vow- 
els, have been forced to retrench the last 
syllable. The Alexandrine of twelve syl- 
lables might seem to be the trimeter iam- 
bic of the ancients. But Sanchez has 
rery plausibly referred its origin to a form 
more usual in the dark ages, the pentame- 
ter, and shown it in some early Spanish 
poetry.* The Alexandrine, in the South- 
em languages, had generally a feminine 
termination, that is, in a short vowel, thus 
becoming of thirteen syllables, the stress 
falling on the penultimate, as is the usual 
case in a Latin pentameter verse, accent- 
ually read in our present mode. The va^ 
liauon of syllables in these Alexandrines, 
which run from twelve to fourteen, is ac- 
counted for by the similar numerical va- 
riety in the pentameter.f 

35. r have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on 
orifin or this subject, because vague notions 
rhyme la of a derivation of modem metrical 
i^^- arrangements, even in the langua- 
ges of Latin origin, from the Arabs or 
Scandinavians, have sometimes gained 
credit It has been imagined, also, that 
the peculiar characteristic of the new po- 
etry, rhyme, was borrowed from the Sar- 
acens of Spain.^ But the Latin language 
abounds so much in consonances, that 
those who have been accustomed to write 
verses in it well know the difficulty of 



• The break in the middle of the Aleiandriiie, 
it wtU occur to every competeot jad^ hai nothing 
analogoiis to it in the trimeter iambic, bat exactly 
eorre^Mods to the invariable law of the pentame- 
ter. 

t Roquefort, Eaeai rar la Poetie Fnn^aiie dana 
to 12nie et 13me a^lea, p. 66. Galvant, Oaserra- 
xtoni aalla Poeaia de' TrovatorL (Modena, 1829.) 
Sanchez. Poeaiaa Castellanaa anterioiea al 15mo 
aiflo, VOL L, p. 122. 

Tyrwhitt had already obeerred, " The metrea 
which the Normana naed, and which we aeem to 
baye borrowed from them, were plainly copied 
from the lAtin rhythmical Teraea, which, in the 
declenaion of that langoage, were current in fari- 
ooa forma among thoM who either did not under- 
atand, or did not regard, the true i^oantity of sylla- 
Ues ; and the practice of rfayminc la probably to be 
deduced from the nme original"— Eaaay on the 
Language and Yerrification of Chaucer, p. 51. 

t Anuria, with a partiahty to the Saracens of 
Spain, whom, by an odd blunder, he takea for his 
coontirroen, manifested in ahnost every page, does 
not fail to urge thia. It had been said long before 
by Huet, and others who lived before theae aubjecta 
had been thoroughly inveatigated.— Origine e Pro- 
g r e sso, &c, ii., 194. Ho has been copied by Oin- 
gQto6 and Siamondi. 



avoiding them, as much as an ear formed 
on classical models demands ; and, as this 
jingle is certainly pleasing in itself, it is 
not wonderful that the less fastidious vul- 
gar should adopt it in their rhythmical 
songs. It has been proved by Muratori, 
Gray, and Turner, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that rhjrmed Latin verse was in 
use from the end of the fourth century.* 
36. Thus, about the time of the first 
crusade, we find two dialects of Provrni^ai 
the same language, differing by and vnaOi 
that time not inconsiderably p°*^- 
from each other, the Proven<^ and French, 
possessing a regular grammar, established 
forms of versification (and the early Trou- 
badours added several to those borrowed 
from the Latinf), and a flexibility which 
gave free scope to the graceful turns of 
poetry. William, duke of Guienne, has 
the glory of leading the van of surviving 
Proven^ songsters. He was bom in 
1070, and may possibly have composed 
some of his httle poems before he joined 
the crusaders in 1096. If these are genu- 
ine, and no doubt of them seems to be en- 
tertained, they denote a considerable de- 
gree of previous refinement in the lan- 
guage-t We do not, I beheve, meet with 
any other Troubadour till after the middle 
of the twelfth century. From that time 
till about the close of the thirteenth, they 
were numerous, almost, as the gay insects 
of spring ; names of illustrious birth are 
niingled in the list with those whom ge- 
nius has saved from obscurity ; they were 
the delight of a luxurious nobility, the 
pride of southern France, while the great 
fiefs of Toulouse and Guienne were in 
their splendour. Their style soon ex- 
tended itself to the northern dialect. 
Abelard was the first of recorded name 
who taught the banks of the Seine to re* 
sound a tale of love ; and it was of Eloise 
that he suiig.6 " You composed," says 
that gifted and noble-spirited woman, in 



* Muratori, Antichit4 Italians dissert , 40. Tom- 
er, in ArduBologia, vol. ziv., and Hist, of England, 
voL iv., p. 328, 653. Gray haa gone aa deeply aa 
any one uto thia subject ; and, thouah whtm^ at 
what may be called an early period of metncal 
critJcism, he haa faUen into a few errora, and beeii 
too eaay of credence, unanswerably provea the 
Latin origin of rhyme. — Gray*a Works by Mathjaa, 
voL iL, p. 30-^. 

t See Raynouard, Roquefort, and Galvani, for 
the Provencal and French metrea, which are very 
complicated. 

t Raynouaid, Choix des Poiaiea deo Trouba- 
dours, voL iL, Auguis, Recueil des Andens Po- 
ntes Frangaia, vol. L 

^ Bouterwek, on the authority of La RavalllenL 
seems to doubt whether these poems of Abelard 
were in French or Latin.— Gesch. der Franzoien 
Poesie, p. \S. | believe thia would be thoogllt 
quite pondozical by any critic at pxesent. 
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one of her letters to him, ** many verses 
in amorous measure, so sweet both in 
their language and their melody, that your 
name was incessantly in the mouths of 
idl, and even the most illiterate could not 
be forgetful of you. This it was, chiefly, 
that made women admire you. And, as 
most of these songs were on me and my 
love, they made me known in many coun- 
tries, and caused many women to envy 
me« Every tongue spoke of your Eloise ; 
every street, every house resounded with 
my name.''* These poems of Abelard 
are lost ; but in the Norman, or northern 
French language, we have an immense 
number of poets belonging to the twelfth 
and the two following centuries. One 
hundred and twenty-seven are known by 
name in the twelfth alone.f Thibault, 
king of Navarre and count of Champagne, 
about the middle of the next, is accounted 
the best, as well as noblest of French po- 
ets. 



* Duo sutem, fateor, tibi specialiter inerant, 
qaibus feminaram quaromlibet animos statim alii- 
cere poteraa, dictandi videlicet et cantandi gratia ; 
quae cateroe minime philosophoa aaaecutos esse 
novimns. Qoibns quidem qaaai ludo quodam la- 
borem exerciui recreana pbilosopfaici pleraque ama- 
torto metro Tei litbino compoeita reliqaiati cannina, 
qa» pre nimiA suavitate tarn diciamioii quam can- 
tU6 anpias frequentata tuum in ore omnium nomen 
incessanter tenebant, ut etiam illiteratos melodiv 
dulcedo tui non aineret immemores esae. Atque 
bine mazime in amorem tui femuuB auapirabant. 
Et cam honim pars maxima carminum nostroa 
decantaret amorea, multia me regionibua brevi tem- 
pore nunciavit, et multarum in me feminanim ac- 
cendit invidiam. And in another place: Frequenti 
carmine tuam in ore omnium Heloiatam ponebas : 
me platee omnes, me domus singula resonabant.— 
Epiat. Abclardi et Heloisse. These epistles of 
Abelard and Eloiaa, especially those of the latter, 
are, as far as I know, the first book that gives any 
pleasare in reading which had been produced in 
Europe for 600 years, since the Consolation of 
Boethius. But I do not press my negative judg- 
ment We may at least say that the writers of the 
dark ages, if they have left anything intrinaically 
very gcxx), have been ill treated hj the learned, who 
have failed to extract it Pope, it may be here ob- 
served, has done great injustice to Eloisa in hie 
unrivalled Epistle, by putting the sentiments of a 
coarse and abandoned woman into her mouth. 
Her refusal to marry Abelard arose not from an ab- 
stract predilection for the name of mistress above 
that of vnfe, but from her disinterested affection, 
which would not deprive him of the prospect of 
ecclesiaatical dignities, to which his genius and re- 
nown might lead him. She judged very unwisely, 
as it turned out but from an unbounded generosity 
of character. He was, in fact unworthy of her af- 
fection, which she expresses in the tenderest lan- 
guage. Deum testem inyoco, si me Augustus uni- 
yerso presidens mundo matrimonii honora digna- 
retur, totumque mibi orbem confirmaret in perpetu- 
mn presidendum, charius mihi et dignius nderetor 
tua dici meretrix quam illins imperatrix. 

f Auguis, Discoura Pr^liminaire, p. 3. Roqoe- 
fDit, Etat de la Po^aie Fian9aiae,aux 12fflBet 13me 
•iklaa. 



37. In this French and Prorenpal poe- 
try, if we come to the consideration of it 
historically, descending from an earlier 
period, we are at once struck by the vast 
preponderance of amorous ditties. The 
Greek and Roman muses, especially the 
latter, seem frigid as their own fountain 
in comparison. Satires on the great, and 
especially on the clergy, exhortations to 
the crusade, and religious odes, are inter- 
mingled in itie productions of the Trouba- 
dours ; but love is the prevailing theme. 
This tone they could hardly have borrow- 
ed from the rti3rthmical liatin verses, of 
which all that remain are without passion 
or energy. They could as little have 
been indebted to their predecessors for a 
peculiar gracefulness, an indescribable 
charm of gayety and ease, which many 
of their lighter poems display. This can 
only be ascribed to the polish of chival- 
rous manners, and to the mfluence of fem- 
inine delicacy on public taste. The well- 
known dialogue, for example, of Horace 
and Lydia, is justly praisea ; nothing ex- 
tant of this amcebean character, from 
Greece or Rome, is nearly so good. But 
such alternate stanzas, between speakers 
of different sexes, are very common in the 
early French poets ; and it would be easy 
to find some quite equal to Horace in 
grace and spirit. They had even a gen- 
eric name, tensons, contentions; that is, 
dialogues of lively repartee, such as we 
aro surprised to find m the twelfth cen- 
tury, an age accounted by many almost 
barbarous. None of these are prettier 
than what are called pastourelles, in which 
the poet is feigned to meet a shepherdess, 
whose love he solicits, and by whom he 
is repelled (not always finally), in alter- 
nate stanzas.* Some of these may be 
read in Roquefort, Etat de la Po^sie Fran- 
<;aise, dans le 12me et 13me sidcles ; oth- 
ers in Raynouard, Choix des Poesies des 
Troubadours ; in Auguis, Recueil des An- 
ciens Pontes Frangais ; or in Galvani, Os- 
servazioni sulla Poesia de* Trovatori. 

36. In all these light compositions, which 
gallantry or gayety inspired, we perceive 



* Theae have, aa Oaivani has obsarved, sn an- 
cient prototype in the twenty-serenth pakoral of 
Theocritus, which Dryden has translated with no 
diminotion of its freedom. Some of the Paatoa- 
relies are also rather licentious ; but that is not the 
caae with the neater part. M. Raynooaxd, m an 
article of the Journal des Savans for 1824, p. 613, 
remarks the superior decency of the Southern poets, 
scarcely four or fire trenagressinff in that respect ; 
while many of the fiibliauz in the collections of 
Barhazan and Meon are of the most coaree and sta- 
pid ribaldry ; and such that eren the object of ex- 
nibiting ancient mannera and languafe scarcely 
warranted ^eir publication in so leige a number. 
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the characteristie excellences of French 
poetry as distinctly as in the best vaode- 
Tille of the age of Lonis XV. We can 
really sometimes find little difierence, ex- 
cept an obsoleteness of language, which 
gives them a kind of poignancy. And 
this style, as I have observed, seems to 
have been quite original in France, though 
it was imitated by other nations.* The 
French poetry, on the other hand, was de- 
ficient m strength and ardour. It was 
also too much filled with monotonous 
commonplaces ; among which, the tedi- 
ous descriptions of spring, and the ever- 
lasting nightingale, are eminently to be 
reckoned. These, perhaps, are less fre- 
quent in the early poems, most of which 
are short, than they became in the pro- 
lix expansion adopted by the allegorical 
school in the fourteenth century. They 
prevail, as is well known, in Chancer, 
Dunbar, and several other of our own 
poets. 

39. The metrical romances, far from 
Metrical common in Provencal,! but form- 
nmnieeii. ing a large portion of what was 
"•••J* written in the Northern dialect, 
though occasionally picturesoue, 
graceful, or animated, are seldom iree 
from tedious or prosaic details. The ear- 
liest of these extant seems to be that of 
Hovelok the Dane, of which an abridg- 
ment was made by Geoffrey Gaimar be- 
fore the middle of the twelfth century. 
The story is certainly a popular legend 
from the Danish part of England, which 
the French versifier has called, according 
to the fashion of romances, "a Breton 
lay." If this word meant anything more 
tlum relating to Britain, it is a plain false- 
hood ; and upon either hypothesis it may 
lead us to doubt, as many other reasons 
may also, what has been so much asserted 
of late years, as to the Armorican origin 
of romantic fictions ; since the word Bre- 
ton, which some critics refer to Armori- 



* Atidr^, as uaual, derivM the Proven^ style 
of poetry from the Anbians; and this has been 
eoantenaoced, in some measare, by Gintii^nA and 
SismondL Some of the pecaliarities oi the Trou- 
badoars, their tensona or cootentioDS, and the en- 
rol or termination of a poem, by an address to the 
poem itself or the reader, are said to be of Arabian 
origin. In assuming that rhyme was introdaced by 
the same channel, these writers are probably mis- 
taken. Bnt I have aeen too little of Oriental, and 
especially of Hispano-Saracenic poetry, to form 
any opinion how far the more essential character- 
istics of Provencal veise may have been derived 
from it. One aeems to find more of Oriental hy- 
perbole hi the Castiiian poetry. 

t It has been denied that there aie any metrical 
romances in Provencal. Bnt one caUed the Phil- 
oroeoa, on the fabolous history of CharlemagiM, is 
written After 1173, but not much later than 1200. 
•^Joonal des Savaat, 1884. 
Vol. L— F 



ca, is here ^>plied to a story of meie Eng- 
lish birth«* it cannot, however, be doul^ 
ed, from the absurd introduction of Ar« 
thur*s name in this romance of Haydok, 
that it was written after the publication of 
the splendid fables of Geoffrey.f 

40. Two more celebrated poems are by 
Wace, a native of Jersey ; one, Dumaion sr 
a free version of the history um Pnooa 
lately published by Geoffirey of >"««"4^ 
Monmouth ; the other, a narrative of the 
Rattle of Hastings and Conquest of Eng- 
land. Many other romances followed. 
Much has been disputed for some years 
concerning them, and the lays and fabliaux 
of the Northern trouveurs ; it is sufficient 
here to observe, that they afforded a co^h* 
ous source of amusement and interest to 
those who read or tistened, as far as the 
French language was difiused; and this 
was far beyond the boundaries of France. 
Not only was it the common spoken 
tongue of what is called the court, or gen- 
eralljr of the superior ranks in England, 
but m Italy and in Germany, at least 
throughout the thirteenth century. Bru« 
netto Latini wrote his philosophical com- 
pilation, called Le Tresor, in French, " be- 
cause,'' as he says, *'the language was 
more agreeable and usual than any oth- 
er." Italian, in fisict, was hardly employ- 
ed in prose at that time. But for those 
whose education had not gone so far, the 



* The Recherches sur les Bardes d*Armoriqne, 
by that respectable veteran, M . de la Rue, are very 
nnsatisAu:torT. It does not appear that the BreUme 
have so much as a national tradition of any roman- 
tic poetry ; nor any writinga in their langaace older 
than 1450. The authority of Warton, Leyden, El- 
Hs, Tomer, and Price has rendered this hypothe- 
sis of early Armorican romance popular ; hot 1 can- 
not beliere that ao baseless a fabric wiU endnra 
much longer. la it credible that teles of eristic 
cratic splendour and conrtesy sprung op in so poor 
and unciTilized a country as Bretagnef Tradi- 
tional stories they might, no doobt, possees. and 
some of these may be foond no the Lais de Marie 
and other early poems ; but not romances of chiv- 
alry. 1 do not recollect, though speaking without 
confidence, that any proof has been |iven of Ar- 
morican traditions about Arthur earlier than the 
history of Geoffrey ; for it seems too moch to inter- 
pret the word BrUmu of them rather than of the 
Welsh. Mr. Turner, I observe, withoot abeolttlelT 
lecanUng, has much receded from his opinion of 
the Armorican prototype of Oeofl^ of Monmouth. 

t The romance oc Havelok waa printed by Sir 
Frederic Madden in IflBS, bnt not for sale. His 
Introduction is of considerable velue. The story 
of Havelok is that of Curan and Argentile, in War- 
ner's Albion's England, upon which Maaon founded 
a drama. Sir P. Madden refers the English tians- 
lation to aome time between 1370 and 1S90. The 
manuscript is in the Bodleian Ubrary. The French 
original has since been reprintsd m Frane«L as I 
learn from Bumet'a SoppleoMnt aa Manuel du Li> 
braire. Both this and ita abridgment, by Oeofiny 
Osimsr, are in the Britiah Moseum. 
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romances and tales of France began to be 
rendered into German as early as the lau 
ter part of the twelfth century, as they 
were long afterward into English, becom* 
ing the basis of those popular songs 
which illustrate the period of the Swabian 
emperors, the great house of Hohen- 
stauffen, Frederic Barbarossa, Henry VL, 
and Frederic II. 
41. The poets of Germany, during this 
period of extraordmary fertility 
Sf7oir*t£^ in versification, were not less 
swauui pf numerous than those of France 
■^^ and Provence.* From Henry 

of Veldek to the last of the lyric poeto, 
soon after the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, not less than two hundred 
are known by name. A collection made 
m that age by Rudiger von Manasse, of 
Zurich, contains the productions of one 
hundred and forty; and modem editors 
have much enlarged the list.t Henry of 
Veldek is placed by Eichhom about 1170, 
and by Bouterwek twenty years later ; so 
that, at the utmost, we cannot reckon the 
period of their duration more than a cen- 
tury and a half. But the great difference 
perceptible between the poetry of Henry 
and that of the old German songs proves 
him not to have been the earliest of the 
Swabian school :.he is as polished in lan- 
guage and versification as any of his suc- 
cessors ; and, though a Northern, he wrote 
in the dialect of the house of Hohenstauf- 
fen. Wolfram von Eschenbach, in the 
first year of the next century, is perhaps 
the most eminent name of the Minne- 
singers, as the lyric poets were denomi- 
nated, and is also the translator of several 
romances. The golden age of German 
poetry was before the fall of the Swabian 
dynasty, at the death of Conrad IV., in 
1254. Love, as the word denotes, was 
the peculiar theme of the Minne-singers ; 
but it was chiefly from the Northern or 
Southern dialects of France, especially the 
latter, tiiat they borrowed their amorous 
strains.^ In the latter part of the thir- 



* BoQterwek, p. 95. 

t Id.fP. 96. Thin conectioD wbs publiBhed in 
1758 by Bodmer. 

t Herder, Zeratreate Blatter, toI. ▼., p. 206l 
Eichhon, AUg. Geechichte der Cultur, toI. i.,P. 
286. Heiniius, Tent, oder Lehtbach der Dentscb- 
«n SprachwiBsenschaft, vol. !▼., p. 32-80. We- 
ber's illuttrationt of Northern Antiqaitiea, 181i. 
This work eontaina the earliest analysis, I believe, 
of the Mibelnngen Lied. Bat, above all, I have 
been indebted to the excellent account of German 
poetry by Bootervrek, in the ninth volume of his 
great work, the History of Poetry and Eloquence 
since the thirteenth century. In this volume the 
medieval poetry of Germany oecupiee nearly four 
hundred closely printed pages. I have since met 
with a pleasing JitUa Tolanie on the Laya of the 



teenth century, we find less of feeling and 
invention, but a more didactic and moral 
tone, sometimes veiled in .£sopic fobles, 
sometimes openly satirical Conrad of 
Wurtzburg is the chief of the later school ; 
but he had to lament the decline of taste 
and manners in hid own age. 

49. No poetry, however, of the Swabian 
period is so national as the epic romances, 
which drew their subjects from the high* 
est antiquity, if they did not even adopt 
the language of primaeval bards, which, 
perhaps, though it has been surmised, is 
not compatible with their style. In the 
two most celebrated productions of this 
kind, the Helden Buch, or Book of Heroes, 
and the Nibelungen Lied, the Lay of the 
Nibelungen, a fabulous people, we find the 
recollections of an heroic age, wherein 
the names of Attila and Theodoric stand 
out as witnesses of traditional history, 
clouded by error and coloured by fancy. 
The Nibelungen Lied, in its present form, 
is by an uncertain author, perhaps, about 
the year 1200 ;* but it comes, and, as far 



Minne-singers, by Mr. Edgar Taylor. It contains 
an account of the chief of those poets, with trans- 
lations, perhaps in too modem a style, though it 
may be true that no other would auit our modem 
taste. 

A species of love>sonff, peonliar, accoidmg to 
Weber (p. 9), to the Minne-sin^ra, are called 
Watchmen's Songs. These consist in a dialogue 
between a lover and the sentinel who ^aids nis 
mistress. The latter is persosded to imitate " Sir 
Pandarus of Troy ;" and, when morning breaks, 
summons the lover to quit his lady ; who, in her 
turn, maintains that " it is the nightingale, and not 
the lark," with almost the pertinacity of Juliet. 

Mr. Taylor remarks, that the Oerman poets do 
not go so far in their idolatry of the fair as the Pro- 
vencals, p. 127. I do not concur alto^ther in his 
reasons ; but, as the Minne-singers unitated the 
Provengals, this deviation is remarkable. I should 
rather ascribe it to the hyperbolical tone which the 
Troubadours had borrowed from the ArabianB, or 
to the susceptibility of their temperament 

* Weber says, ** I have no doubt whatever that 
the romance itself is of very high antiquity, at least 
of the eleventh century, though certauly the pres- 
ent copy haa been conaiderably modenuxed.*^— Il- 
lustrations of Northern Romances, p. 26. Bat 
Bouterwek does not seem to think it of so ancient a 
date i and I believe it is commonly referred to about 
the year 1200. Schlegel ascribes it to Henxy von 
Ofretdingen.~Heinsius, iv., 52. 

It is highly probsble that the "barbaraet anti- 

lissima carmine," which, according to Eginhard, 
'harlemagne caused to be reduced to writing, were 
no other than the legends of the Nibelungen Lied, 
and similar traditions of the Gothic and Burgundian 
time.— Weber, p. 6. I will h«e mention, as I be- 
lieve it is little known in England, a curious Latin 
epic poem on the wars of Attila, published br 
Fischer in 1780. He conceives it to be of the siztn 
century, but others have referred it to the eighth. 
The heroes are Franks ; but the whole is &bulous, 
except the nsme of Attila and his Huns. I do not 
know whether this has any connexion with a 
Freoch poem oa Attila, bj a writer named Casoliu 
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as we can judge, wiih little or no interpo- 
lation of circumstances^ from an age an- 
terior to Christianity, to civilization, and 
to the more refined forms of chivalry. 
We cannot well think the stories later 
than the sixth or seventh centuries. The 
German critics admire the rude grandeur 
of this old epic ; and its fables, marked 
with a character of barbarous simphcity 
wholly unlike that of later romance, are 
become, in some degree, familiar to our- 
selves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished 
DeeUne of pnnces, and of a near intercourse 
oenmn with the south of France and 
***^- with Italy, the augmented inde- 
pendence of the German nobility, to be 
maintained by unceasing warfare, render- 
ed their manners, from the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, more rude than be- 
fore. They ceased to cultivate poetiy, 
or to think it honourable in their rank. 
Meantime, a new race of poets, chiefly 
burghers of towns, sprung up about the 
reign of Rodolph of Hapsburgh, before the 
lays of the Minne-singers had yet ceased 
to resound. These prudent, though not 
inspired votaries of the muse chose the 
didactic and moral style, as more salutary 
than the love-songs, and more reasonable 
than the romances. They became known 
in the fourteenth century by the name of 
Meister-singers, but are traced to the in- 
stitutions of the twelfth century, called 
6inging-schools, for the promotion of pop- 
ular music, the favounte recreation of 
Germany. What they may have done for 
music I am unable to say : it was in an 
evil hour for the art of poetry that they ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over her. They 
re^^ted verse by the most pedantic and 
mmute laws, such as a society with no 
idea of exeeUence but conformity to rule 
would be sure to adopt; though nobler in- 
stitutions have often done the same, and 
master-burghers were but prototypes of 
the Italian academicians. The poetry 
was always moral and serious, but flat. 
These Meister-singers are said to have 
originated at Mentz, from which they 
spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and other 



ezittiaff in muiiMcript at Modena. ▲ translation 
into Italian was published by Rossi at Femra in 
1568 : it is one of the scarcest books in the world. 
—Weber's Illnstrations, p. 23. Eichhom, Allg. 
Gesch., ii., 178. GalTani, Ossenrazioni salla PoOp 
sia de* Trovatori, p. 16. 

The Nibelanyen Lied seems to hsTe been less 
popular in the middle ages than other romances ; 
endentl J because it relates to a diffinrent state of 
manners.—Bouterwek, p. 141. Heinsins observes 
that we must consider this poem as the most vala- 
able record of German antiquity, bat that to orer- 
nte its merit, as some have been incUiifid to do^ 
can te of no •dfflotafa. 



cities, and in none were more renowned 
than Nuremberg. Charles IV., in 1378, 
incorporated them by the name of Meis- 
teigenoss-schaft, with armorial bearings 
and peculiar privileges. They became, 
however, more conspicuous in the six- 
teenth century; scarce any names of 
Meister-singers before that age are re- 
corded; nor does it seem that much of 
their earlier poetry is extant.* 

44. The French versifiers had by this 
time, perhaps, become less nu- poetry or 
merous, though several names Fnuee and 
in the same style of amatory ^p**"* 
song do some credit to their age. But 
the romances of chivalry began now to 
be written in prose ; while a very cele- 
brated poem, tine Roman de la Rose, had 
introduced an unfortunate taste for alle- 
gory into verse, from which France did 
not extricate herself for several genera- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Proven<?al poets, 
who, down to the close of the thirteenth 
century, had flourished in the South, and 
whose language many Lombards adopted, 
came to an end ; after the reunion of the 
fief of Toulouse to the crown, and the 
possession of Provence by a northern 
bne of princes, their ancient and renown- 
ed tongue passed for a dialect, a patois of 
the people. It had never been much em- 
ployed in prose, save in the kingdom of 
Aragon, where, under the name of Valen- 
cian, it continued for two centuries to be 
a legitimate language, till political circum- 
stances of the same kind reduced it, as in 
southern France, to a provincial dialect. 
The Castilian language, which, though it 
has been traced higher in written frag- 
ments, may be considered to have begun, 
in a literary sense, with the poem of the 
Cid, not later than the middle of the twelfth 
century, was employed by a few extant 
poets in the next two ages, and in the 
fourteenth was as much the established 
vehicle of many kinds of literature in 
Spain as the French was on the other 
side of the mountains.f The names of 



• Boaterwek, ix.,271-291. Heinsius, iv., 86-98. 
See also the Bio^phie UniTerselle, art. Folcz ; 
and a good article m the JEUtrospective Review, voL 
X., p. 113. 

t Sanchez, Collection de poesias Castellanas 
anteriores al siglo 15ma Velasquez, Historia della 
poesia Espanol ; which I only know by the Oennan 
translation of Dieze (Gottingen, 1760), who has 
added many notes. Andrds, Origine d'ogni littera- 
cora, iL, 15a Bouterwek's History of Spanish 
and Portngnese Literature. I shall quote the 
Engliah translation of this work, which, I am aonr 
to say, is sold by the booksellers at scarce a third 
of its original price. It is a strange thin^, that, 
while we multiply encyclopedias and indifferent 
compilations of oar own, there is no demand for 
translations from the most learned prodoctioDs of 
Germany that wiU indemnify a publiiher. 
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Portuguese poetS'iiot less early than any 
m Castile are recorded; fragments are 
mentioned by Bouterwek as old as the 
twelfth century, and there exists a collec- 
tion of lyric poetr^r in the style of the 
Troubadors, which is referred to no late 
part of the next age.* Nothing has been 



* This Tory carioos fact in literary history has 
been brought to light by Lord Stuart of Rothsay, 
who printed at Pans, in 1823, twenty-five copies of 
a collection of ancient Portuguese songs, from a 
manuscript in the library of the College of Nobles 
at Lisbon. An account of this book by M. Hay- 
nouaid will be found in the Journal des Savans lor 
August, 1825; and I have been favoured hy my no- 
ble friend the editor with the losn of a copy, though 
my ignorance of the language preveiited me from 
forming an exact judgment of iu contents. In the 
preface the following circumstances are stated. It 
consisu of seventy-five folios, the first part having 
been torn off, and the manuscript attached to a work 
of a wholly different nature. The writing appears 
to be of the fourteenth century, and in some places 
older. The idiom seems older than the writing : it 
may be called, if 1 understand the meaning ot the 
preface, as old ss the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and certainly older than the reign of Denis, 
pode appellidarse coevo do seculo ziii., e de certo 
ne anterior ao reynado de D. Deniz. Denis, king 
of Portugal, reigned from 1279 to 1325. Jt is regu- 
lar in grammar, and for the most part in orthogra- 
pbv ; but contains some Gallicisms, which show 
either a connexion between France and Portugal 
in that age, or a common origin in the Southern 
tongues of Europe ; since ceruin idioms found in 



this ntannscript are preserved in Spanish, Italian, 
and Provencal, yet are omitted in Portuguese dic- 
tionaries. A few poems are translated from Pro- 
venial, bat the greater part are strictly Portuguese, 
as the mention of places, names, and manners 
•hows. M. Ravnouard, however, observes, that 
the thoughts and forms of versification are similar 
to those of the Troubadours. The metres employed 
are usually of seven, eight, end ten syllables, the 
accent falling on the last ; but some lines occur of 
seven, eight, or eleven syllables, accented on the 
penultimate ; and these are sometimes interwoven, 
at regular intervals, with the others. 

The songs, as fiir as I was able to judge, are 
chiefly, if not wholly, amatonr: they generally 
eonsist of stsnzas, the first of'^ which is written 
(and printed) with intervals for musical notes, and 
in the form of prose, though reallv in metre. Each 
stanza has frequently a burden of two lines. The 

8 Ian appeared to be something like that of the Cas- 
ilian glosas of the fifteenth centurv, the subject of 
the first stanza being repeated, and sometimes ex- 
plained, in the rest. I do not know that this is 
lomnd in any Provencal poetry. The language, ac- 
cording to Raynouard, resembles Provencal more , 
than the modem Portuguese does. It is a very re- 
markable circumstance, that we have no evidence, 
at least from the letter of the Marquiaiof Santillana 
early in the fifteenth century, that the Castilians 
had any of these love-songs till long after the date 
of this Cancioneiro ; and that we may rather col- 
lect from it that the Spanish amatory poeu chose 
the Oallician or Portugese dialect in preference to 
their own. Thouch tne very ancient collection to 
which this note retera seems to have been unknown, 
I find mention of one Don Pedro, count of Barce- 
los, natural son of King Denis, in Dieze*s notes on 
Velascpiez, Geseh. der Span. Dichtkunst, p. 70. 
This must faav<a beon in tne first part of the foor- 
teenthceBtoff. 



published in the CaatiLan langoage of Hum 
amatory style older than 1400. 

45. Italy came last of those countries 
where Latin had been spoken EartyitBiias 
to the possession of an inde- !«»«•»«»• 
pendent language and literature. No in- 
dustry has hitherto retrieved so much as 
a few lines of real Italian till near the end 
of the twelfth century ;* and there is not 
much before the middle of the next. Sev- 
eral poets, however, whose versification 
is not wholly rude, appeared soon after- 
ward. The Divine Comedy of Dante 
seems to have been commenced before 
his exile from Florence in 1304. The 
Italian language was much used in prose 
during the times of Dante and Petrarcfa, 
though very little before. 

46. Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, 
the morning-stars of our modem Daau and 
literature. I shall say nothing P*««h. 
more of the former in this place : he does 
not stand in such close connexion as Pe- 
trarch with the fifteenth century, nor had 
he such influence over the taste of his 
age. In this respect, Petrarch has as 
much advantage over Dante as he was in- 
ferior in depth of thought and creative 
power. He formed a school of poetry, 
which, though no disciple comparable to 
himself came out of it, gave a character 
to the taste of his country. He did not 
invent the sonnet, but he, perhaps, was 
the cause that it has continued in fashion 
for so many ages.f He gave purity, ele- 
gance, and even stability to the Italian 
language, which has been incomparably 
less changed during near five centuries 
since his time than it was in one between 
the age of Guide Guinizelli and Ids own. 
And none have denied him the honour of 
having restored a true feeling of classical 
antiquity in Italy, and, consequently, in 
Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more difficult, ex- 
cept by an arbitrary line, than chsngsor 
to determine the commence- Ancio-saaoa 
ment of the English language ; »» «»«»"»• 

not so much, as in those of the Conti- . 
nent, because we are in want of materi- i 
als, but rather from an opposite reason, 
the probability of tracing a very gradusd 
succession of verbal changes, that ended 
in a change of denomination. We should 
probably experience a similar difficulty if 



* Tiraboechi, iii., 323, doubts the authenticity of 
some inscriptions referred to the twelfth centurj. 
The earliest genuine lulian seems to be a few lines 
by CiuHo d'Alcamo, a Sicilian, between 1187 and 
1193, Tol. iv., p. 840. 

t Crescimbeni (Storia della Tnlnr poesia, voL 
ii., p. 209) asseru the clsim of Ouuon d'Areno to 
the invention of the regolar sonnet, or, at least,the 
perfection of that in nae attong tkt Pioswiyals. 
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•w^ knew eqaally w^ the canent idiom 
of France or Italy in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. For when we compare 
the eariiest English of the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, 
it seems hard to pronounce why it should 
pass for a separate language rather than 
a modification or simplification of the for- 
mer. We must conform, however, to 
usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was 
converted into Ei^lish, 1. By contracting 
or otherwise modifying the pronunciation 
and orthography of words ; 2. By omit- 
ting many infiexions, especially of the 
noun, and, consequent!]^, making more 
use of articles and auxiliaries ; 3. By the 
introduction of French derivatives ; 4. By 
using less inversion and eUipsis, especial- 
ly in poetry. Of these the second alone, 
I think, can he considered as sufficient to 
describe a new form of language ; and 
this was brought about so gradually, that 
we are not reUeved from much of our dif- 
ficulty, whether some compositions shall 
pass for the latest oibpriDg of the mother, 
or the earliest fruits of the daughter's fer- 
tility.* 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a 
phrase not quite so unobjectionable as the 
Anglo-Norman constitution ; and, as it is 
sure to deceive, we miffht better lay it 
aside altogether.! In the one instance 
there was a real fusion of laws and gov- 
ernment, to which we can find but a re- 
mote analog, or rather none at all, in the 
other. It is probable, indeed, that the 
converse of foreigners mi^^t have some- 
thing to do with those simplifications of 
the Anglo-Saxon grammar, which appear 
about ttie reign of Henry II., more than 
a century after the Conquest ; though it 
is also true, that languages of a very ar- 
tificial structure, like that of Enghind be- 
fore that revolution, often became less 



• It u a praof of thisdifficQlty, that tbe bert mas- 
tan of oor ancient langua||;e have lately introduced 
the word semi-Saxon, which is to cover everything 
from 1150 to 1250. Bee Thorpe's preface to Ana- 
lecta Anglo-Saxonica, and man^r other recent books. 

t A popular and pleasing writer haa drawn a lit- 
tle upon nie imagination in the following account 
of the language of our forefathers after the Con- 
quest : '* The language of the church was Latin, 
tnat of tbe kings and nobles, Norman ; that of the 
people, Anglo-Saxon ; tht AHgh-S^won, jurgon wm 
mmbf tmpiofed in the commtrckU mUnowMe AeteMn tht 
wrnq m e nrt md tki eonqturtd.**^E\\i»*a Specimens of 
Early English Poets, vol. L. p. 17. Wbat was this 
jargon ? and whers do we find a proof of its exist- 
euee ? and what was the commercial i&tercourse 
hinted at T I suspect Ellis only meant, what haa 
often been remarked, that the animals which bear 
a Saxon name in the fields acquire a French one in 
the ihamblea. But even this is mors ingenious 
then just ; lor muttons, beeves, and poiktrs an 
tPod aid wndi for the Uviitf qnadrHpeas. 



complex in their forms, without any such 
violent process as an amalj[amation of 
two different races.* What is commonly 
called the Saxon Chronicle is continued 
to the death of Stephen, in 1154, and in 
the same language, though with some loss 
of its purity. Besides the neglect of sev- 
eral granmiatical rules, French words now 
and then obtrude themselves, but not very 
frequently, in the huter pages of this 
Chronicle. Peterborough, nowever, was 
quite an English monastery ; its endow- 
ments, its abbots, were Saxon ; and the 
political spirit the Chronicle breathes, in 
some passages, is that of the indignant 
subjects, servi aneor fremenHj of the Nor- 
man usurpers. If its last compilers, 
therefore, gave way to some innovations 
of language, we may presume that these 
prevailed more extensively in places less 
secluded, and especially in London. 

49. We find evidence of a greater change 
in Layamon, a translator of Wace's ro- 
mance of Brut from the French. Layar 
mon^s age is uncertain; it must have been 
after 1155, when the original poem was 
completed, and can hardly be placed be- 
low 1300. His lan^age is accounted rath- 
er Anglo>Saxon than English ; it retains 
most of the distinguishing inflections of 
the mother-tongue, yet evidently differs 
considerably from that older than the Cont- 
quest by the introduction, or, at least, 
more frequent employment of some new 
auxiliary forms, and displays very little 
of the characteristics of the ancient poe- 
try, its periphrases, its ellipses, or its iur 
versions. But, though translation was 
the means by which words of French oii- 
nn were afterward most copiously intro- 
duced, very few occur in the extracts from 
Layamon hitherto published ; for we have 
not yet the expected edition of the entire 
work. He is not a mere translator, but 
improves much on Wace. The adoption 
of the plain and almost creeping style 
of the metrical French romance, instead 
of the impetuous dithyrambtcs of Saxon 
song, gives Layamon, at first siffht, a great- 
er affinity to the new English language 
than in mere grammatical structure he 
appears to bear.f 

* " Every branch of tbe low Oerman stock from 
whence the Anglo-Saxon aprung, displays the same 
simplification of its grammar."~Price's Praise to 
Warlon, p. 110. He theiefore aacribee little infio- 
ence to the Norman Conquest or to French con- 
nexions. 

t See a long extnet from Layamon in Ellia's 
Spiscimens. This writer observes, that *' it con- 
tains no word which we are under the neeeesity of 
leferring to a French root.** Jhik§ and cutU aeaai 
exceptions : but the latter word occurs in the Sax- 
on Chronicle before ihe ConqpMot, A.O. iOSSL 
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50. Layamon wrote in a monastery on 
ProcreM of the Sevem ; and it is agreeable 
ttadBngiiah to experience, that an obsolete 
'•'*"■*•• structure of language should be 
retained in a distant province, while it has 
undergone some change among the less 
rugged inhabitants of a capital. The dis- 
use of Saxon forms crept on by degrees ; 
some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from the year 1260,* may 
be deemed English ; but the first specimen 
of it that bears a precise date is a procla- 
mation of Hemy III., addressed to the 
people of Huntingdonshire in 1958, but 
doubtless circular throughout England.f 
A triumphant song, composed probably in 
London, on the victory obtained at Lewes 
by the confederate barons in 1264, and the 
capture of Richard earl of Cornwall, is 
rather less obsolete in its style than this 
proclamation, as might naturally be ex- 
pected. It could not have been written 
later than that year, because in the next 
the tables were turned on those who now 
exulted, by the complete discomfiture of 
their party in the battle of Evesham. 
Several pieces of poetry, uncertain as to 
their precise date, must be referred to the 
latter part of this century. Robert of 
Gloucester, after the year 1297, since he 
alludes to the canonization of St. Louis,:|: 
turned the chronicle of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth into English verse ; and, on com- 
paring him with Layamon, a native of the 



* Ritson'fl Diflsertat. on Romance. Madden*8 
Introduction to Havelok. Notes of Price, in his 
edition of Wartoo. Waiton himself is of no an- 
thority in this matter. Price inclines to pat most 
of the poems quoted by Warton near the close of 
the thirteenth century. 

It should here be obserred, that the language un- 
derwent its metamorphosis into English by much 
less rapid gradations m some parts of the kingdom 
than in others. Not only the popular dialect of many 
counties, especially in the Nortn, retained long, ana 
still retains, a larger proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
pecaliahties, but we nave evidence that they were 
not everywhere disused in writing. A manuscript 
in the Kentish dialect, if that phrase is correct, 
bearing the date of 1340, is more An^lo-Sazon than 
any of the poems ascribed to the thirteenth centu- 
ry which we read in Warton, such as the legends 
of saints or the Ormulum. This very curious fact 
was first made known to the public by Mr. Thorpe, 
in his translation of CsBdmon, preface, p. zii. ; and 
an account of the manuscript itself, rather fuller 
than that of Mr. T., has since been given in the 
catalogue ef the Arundel MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. 

t Henry's Hist, of Britain, vol. viii, appendix. 
<< Between 1244 and 1258," says Sir F. Madden, 
** we know, was written the versification of part of 
a meditation of St Augustine, as proved by the age 
of the prior, who gave the manuscript to the Dur- 
ham library," p. 49. This, therefore, will be strict- 
ly the oMest piece of English, to the date of which 
we can approach by more than conjectore. 

t Madden's Havelok, p. 52. 



same comity, and a writer on the same 
subject, it will appear that a great quanti- 
ty of French had flowed into the langua^ 
since the loss of Normandy. The Anglo- 
Saxon inflections, terminations, and or- 
thography had also undergone a very 
considerable change. That the intermix- 
ture of French words was very slightly 
owing to the Norman conquest, wifl ap- 
pear probable by observing at least as fre- 
quent a use of them in the earliest spe- 
cimens of the Scottish dialect, especialiy 
a song on the death of Alexander III. in 
1885. There is a good deal of French in 
this, not borrowed, probably, from Eng- 
land, but directly ftom the original sources 
of imitation. 

61. The fourteenth century was not un- 
productive of men, both English sngiteii or 
and Scots, gifted with the pow- ftHmeenm 
ers of poetry. Laurence Minot, ^aa<^. 
an author unknown to Warton, Gower. 
but whose poems on the wars of Edward 
III. are referred by their publisher, Ritson, 
to 1352, is perhaps the first original poet 
in our language that has survived ; since 
such of his predecessors as are now 
known appear to have been merely trans- 
lators, or, at best, amplifiers of a French 
or Latin original. The earliest historical 
or epic narrative is due to John Barbour, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, whose long poem 
in the Scots dialect. The Bruce, commem- 
orating the deliverance of his country, 
seems to have been completed in 13*}^. 
But our greatest poet of tne middle ages, 
beyond comparison, was Geoffrey Chau- 
cer; and I do not know that any other 
country, except Italy, produced one of 
equal variety in invention, acuteness in 
observation, or felicity of expression. A 
vast interval must be made between Chau- 
cer and any other English poet; yet Gow- 
er, his contemporary, though not, like him, 
a poet of nature's growth, had some effect 
in rendering the language less rude, and 
exciting a taste for verse; if he never 
rises, he never sinks low ; he is always- 
sensible, polished, perspicuous, and not 
prosaic in the worst sense of the word. 
Longlands, the supposed author of Piers 
Plowman's Vision, with far more imagin- 
ative viffour, has a more obsolete and un- 
refined diction. 

53. The French language was spoken 
by the superior classes of society 
in England from the conquest to dimor 
the reign of Edward III. ; though French in 
it seems probable that they were *"«^<^ 
generally acquainted with En|[lish, at least 
in the latter part of that penod. But all 
letters, even of a private nature^ were 
written in Latin till the beginning of the 
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Teign of Edwaid I., soon after 1870, when 
a sudden change brought in the use of 
French.* In grammar-schools boys were 
made to construe their Latin into French ; 
and in the statues of Ohel €k>llege, Ox* 
ford, we find, in a regulation so late as 
1338, that the students shall converse to- 
gether, if not in Latin, at least in FVeneh.t 
The minutes of the corporation of Lon- 
don, recorded in the Town Clerk's office, 
were in French, as well as the proceedings 
in Parliament and in the courts of justice; 
and oral discussions were perhaps carried 
on in the same language, though this is 
not a necessary consequence. Hence the 
English was seldom written, and hardly 
employed in prose till after the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Sir Jolm Mande- 
TiUe's travels were vrritten in 1356. This 
is our earliest Ei^lish book. Wicliffe's 
translation of the Bible, a great work that 
enriched the language, is referred to 1383, 
Trevisa's version of the Polychronicon of 
Higden was in 1385, and the Astrolabe of 
Chaucer in 1393. A few public instru- 
ments were drawn up in English under 
Richard II.; and about the same time, 
probably, it began to be employed in epis- 
tolary^ correspondence of a private nature. 
Trevisa informs us, that, when he wrote 
(1385), even gentlemen had much left off 
to have their children taught French, and 
names the schoolmaster (John Cornwall) 
who, soon after 1350, brought in so great 
an innovation as the making his boys read 
Latin into English.! This change from 
the common use of French in the upper 
ranks seems to have taken place as rapid- 
ly as a similar revolution has lately done 
in Germany. By a statute of 1363 (36 E. 
3, c. 15), all pleas in courts of justice are 
directed to be pleaded and judged in Eng- 
lish, on account of French being so much 
unknown. But the laws, and, generally 
speaking, the records of Parliament, con- 
tmued to be in the latter language for 
many years ; and we learn from Sir John 
Fortescue, a hundred years afterward, that 
this statute itself was but partially en- 
forced. $ The French language, if we take 



* I sm indebted for this iact, which I have Ten- 

tared to generalize, to the commanicatioD of Mr. 

Stevenson, anb-comminioner of public recorda. 

t 8i qua inter ae profinant, colloqaio Latino Tel 

*' iOallicopeifniantar.^Wartoo,i.,6. InMer- 

I statutaa, given in 1271, Latin alone is 



f The peaaage nay be found qaoted in Warton, 
nbi aupn, or in many other booka. 

4 " In the coarta of juatice they fomierlT oaed 
tp plead in French, till, in pmsuance of a law to 
that pnnoae, that coatom waa mmcmAoI rmtruuud, 
bat not hitherto ^oite diaused, de Laodibaa Legnm 
Anglis, c. lifUL" I qoote from Wateihouae'a 



his words literally, even in tiae reicn of 
Edward IV., was spoken in affairs of mer- 
cantile account, and in many games, the 
vocabulary of both being cmefly derived 
from it.* 

63. Thus, by the year 1400, we find a 
national literature subsisting in gn^f^ ^^ 
seven European languages, three European 

rken in the Spanish peninsula, ^^^ 
French, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, and the English; from which last 
the Scots dialect need not be distinguish- 
ed. Of these the ItaUan was the most 
polished, and had to boast of the greatest 
writers ; the French excelled in their num- 
ber and variety. Our own tongue, though 
it had latterly acquired much copiousness 
in the hands of Chaucer and Wicliffe, both 
of whom lavishly supplied it with words 
of French and Latin derivation, was but 
just growing into a literary existence. 
The German, as well as that of Valencia, 
seemed to decline. The former became 
more precise, more abstract, more intel-> 
lectual {geistig), and less sensible (mn- 
Uch), (to use the words of Eichhom), and, 
of consequence, less fit for poetry ; it fell 
into the nands of lawyers and mystical 
theologians. The earbest German prose, 
a few very ancient fragments excepted, is 
the collection of Saxon Laws (Sachsen- 
spiegel), about the middle of thethirteenUi 
century; the next, the Swabian collec- 
tion (Schwabenspiegel), about I28d.t But 
these forming hardly a part of literature, 
though Bouterwek praises passages of the 
latter for religious eloquence, we may 
deem John Tauler, a Dominican friar of 
Strasburg, whose influence in propagating 
what was called the mystical tneology 
gave a new tone to his country, to be the 
first German writer in prose. " Tauler," 
says a modem historian of literature, " in 
his German sermons, mingled many ex- 
pressions invented by himself, which were 
the first attempt at a philosophical lan- 
guage, and displayed surprising eloquence 
for the a^e wherein he bved. It may be 
justly said of him, that he first gave to 
prose that direction in which Luther after- 
ward advanced so far."t Tauler died in 
1361. Meantime, as has been said before, 
the nobility abandoned their love of verse, 
which the burghers took up diligently, but 
with little spirit or genius ; the common 
language became barbarous and neglect- 



tranalation ; bat the Latin nina qtuam flunmam i»- 
atrictoa eat 

* Ibid. 

t Bouterwek, p. 163. There are aome notela at 
the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the foor* 
teenth century.—Ibid. 

t Heinaiua, iv., 76. 
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ed, of which the strange fuhion of wri- 
ting half Latm, half German venea is a 
proof* This had been common in the 
daiker ages : we have several instances 
of it in Anfflo-Saxon ; but it was late to 
adopt it in ttie fomteenlh centary. 

54. The Latin writers of the middle 
Igmraoeeof ages were chiefly ecdesias- 
2!£"Jta?' **^- But of these in the living 
ttra dwUr tongues a large proportion were 
•fw- la3nnen. They knew, therefore, 

how to commit their thoughts to writing ; 
and hence the ignorance characteristic of 
the darker ages must seem to be passing 
away. This, however, is a very difficult, 
though interesting question, when we 
come to look nearly at the gradual prog- 
ress of rodimentaiy knowledge. I can 
offer but an outline, which those who turn 
more of their attention towards the sub- 
ject will be enabled to correct and supply. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, 
and especially alter the ninth, it was rare 
to find laymen in France who could read 
and write-t The case was probably not 
better anywhere else except in Italy. I 
should incline to except Italy on the au- 
thority of a passage in Wippo, a German 
writer soon after the year 1000, who ex- 
horts the Emperor Henry IL to cause the 
sons of the nobility to be instructed in let- 
ters, using the example of the Italians, 
with whom, according to him, it was a 
universal practice.^ The word clerks or 
clergymen became in this and other coun- 
tries synonymous with one who could 
write or even read ; we all know the ori- 
ginal meaning of benefit of clergy, and the 
test by which it was claimed. Vet, from 
about the end of the eleventh, or, at least, 
of the twelfth century, many circumstan- 
ces may lead us to believe that it was 
less and less a conclusive test, and that 
the laity came more and more into pos- 



* Eichhom, Alls. GMcb., i., 240. 
t Hift Litt. de U France, rii., 2. Some nobles 
■ent their children to be educated in the schools of 
Charlemagne^ especially those of Germany, nnder 
Raban, Notker, Brnno, and other distinguished ab- 
bots. Bot they were generally destined for the 
church.— Meiners, li., 377. The signatures of lay- 
men are often found to deeds of the eighth century, 
and sometimes of the ninth.— Noav. Traits de la 
Diplomatiqoe. il, 422. The ignorance of the laity, 
according to this authority, was not strictly parallel 
to that of the chuich. 
t Tunc he edictam per terram Toutonioomin 
Quilibet ut dives sibi natos instruat omnes 
Litterolis, legemque suam persuadeat illis, 
Ut cum principibus placitandi venerit usus, 
Quisque suis libris exemplum proferat illia. 
If oribos his dudum riTebat Roma decenter, 
His studiis tantoa potuit rincere tyrsnnoa. 
Hoc aarTant Itali post prima crapandia concti. 
I am indebted for this quoutioa to Mcinsri, H, 



session of the simple elements of litera- 
ture. 

66. 1. It will of course be admitted, that 
all who administered or belonged mmmmm ibr 
to the Roman law were masters JJjJJJJJf 
of reading and writing, though nmMaiJS^ 
we do not find that they were after iioo. 
generally ecclesiastics, even in the lowest 
sense of the word, by receiving the ton- 
sure. Some, indeed, were such. In coon- 
tries where the feudal law had passed 
from unwritten custom to record and pre- 
cedent, and had grown into as much sub- 
tlety by diffuseness as the Roman, which 
was the case of England from the time of 
Henry IL, the lawyers, though laymen, 
were unquestionably clerks or learned. 
IL The convenience of such elementary 
knowledge to merchants, who, both in the 
Mediterranean and in these parts of Eu- 
rope, carried on a good deal of foreign 
commerce, and, indeed, to all traders, may 
render it probable tluit they were not des- 
titute of It ; though it must be confessed, 
that the word clerk rather seems to de- 
note that their deficiency was supplied by 
those employed under them. I do not, 
however, conceive that the clerks of citi- 
zens were ecclesiastics.* III. If we could 
rely on a passage in Ingulfus, the practice 
in grammar-schools of construing Latin 
into French was as old as the reign of the 
Conqueror ;t and it seems unlikely that 
this should have been confined to children 
educated for the English church. IV. The 
poets of the north and south of France 
were often men of princely or noble birUi, 
sometimes ladies; their versification is 
far too artificial to be deemed the rude 
product of an illiterate mind; and to 
these, whose capacity of holding Uie pen 
few will dispute, we must surely add a 
numerous class of readers, for whom their 
poetry was designed. It may be surmi- 
sed, that the itinerant minstrels answered 
this end, and supplied the ignorance of the 
nobility. But many ditties of the Trou- 
badours were not so well adapted to the 
minstrels, who seem to have dealt more 
with metrical romances. Nor do I doubt 
that these also were read in many a cas- 
tle of France and Germany. I will not 
dwell on the story of Francesca of Rimi- 
ni, because no one, perhaps, is likely to 
dispute that a Romagnol lady in the age 
of Dante would be able to read the tale 



* The earliest recorded bills of exchange, ac- 
cording to Beckmann, Hist, of InTentiona, iii., 430, 
are in a passage of the jorist Baldus, and bear date 
in 1328. But they were by no means in common 
till the next century. I do not mention this as 
bearing much on the subject of the text 

i Et pueris etiam in scholis principia Utmurum 
GaJhc^ et non Angliee traderentur. 
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of Lancelot. Bat that romance had long 
been written ; and other ladies, doubtless, 
had read it, and possibly had left off reading 
it in similar circumstances, and as little to 
their advantage. The fourteenth century 
abounded with books in French prose ; 
the extant copies of some are not very 
few ; but no argument against their cir- 
culation could be urged from their scarci- 
ty in the present day. It is not, of course, 
pretendea that they were difiiised as ex- 
tensively as printed books have been. V . 
The fashion of writing private letters in 
French instead of Latin, which, as has 
been mentioned, came in among us soon 
after 1370, affords, perhaps, a presumption 
that they were written in a language in- 
telligible to the correspondent, because he 
had no longer occasion for assistance in 
reading them, though they were still gen- 
erally from the hand of a secretary. But 
at wtat time this disuse of Latin began 
on the Continent I cannot exactly deter- 
mine. The French and Castilians, I be- 
lieve, made general use of their own lan- 
guages in the latter half of the thirteenth 
centunr. 

66. The art of reading does not imply 
iBcrBwd that of writing Jit seems likely 
J»J21fi£ **»* **»« ^^® prevailed before 
ibuRMttiS the other. Th# latter was diffl- 
MMwy* cult to acquire^ in consequence 
of the regularity of characters preserved 
by the clerks, and their complex system 
of abbreviations, which rendered the cur- 
sive handwriting, introduced about the end 
of the eleventh century, almost as operose 
to those who had not much experience of 
it as the more stiff characters of older 
manuscripts. It certainly appears that 
even autograph signatures are not found 
till a late period. Philip the Bold, who 
ascended the French throne in 1973, could 
not write, though this is not the case with 
any of his successors. I do not know 
that equal ignorance is recorded of any 
English sovereign, though we have, 1 
think, only a series of autographs begin- 
ning with Richard II. It is said by the 
authors of Nouveau Traits de la Diplo- 
matique, Benedictines of laborious and 
exact erudition, that the art of writing 
had become rather common among the 
laity of France before the end of the thir- 
teenth century : out of eight witnesses to 
a testament in 1377, five could write their 
names ; at the beginning of that age, it is 

Erobable, they thmk, that not one could 
ave done so.* Signatures to deeds of 
private persons, however, do not begin to 
appear tiU the fourteenth, and were not 



Vol. L— G 



• VoL ii., p. 423. 



in established use tiH about the middle 
of the fifteenth century.* Endorsements 
upon Enfflish deeds, as well as mere sig* 
natures, by la3rmen of rank, bearing dale 
in the reign of Edward II., are in exist- 
ence ; and there is an English letter from 
the lady of Sir John Pelham to her hus- 
band in 1390, which is probably one of the 
earliest instances of female penmanship. 
By the, badness of the grammar, we may 
presume it to be her own.f 

67. Laymen, among whom Chaucer and 
Grower are iUusthoi^s examines, ^^ 
received, occasionally, a learned JS/TS^ 
education; and, indeed, the great |dm 
number of gentlemen who stud- ^ ' 
ied in the inns of court is a conclusive 
proof that they were not generally illiter- 
ate. The common law required some 
knowledge of two languages. Upon the 
whole, we may be inclined to think, that 

* Ibid.,p.4Si,etpO0t. 

t lam indebted for a knowledge of this latter to 
the Rev. Joeeph Hunter, who recoUected to have 
•eea it in an old edition of ColUns's Peerage. La- 
ter editions have omitted it as an unimportant re- 
dnndancir, though interesting even for its contents, 
iDdepenaently of the value it acquires from the lan- 
Kuage. Ob account of its scarcity, being only 
lound in old editions now not in request, I shall in- 
sert it here ; and, till anything else shall prefer a 
claim, it may pass for the oldest private letter in 
the English latiguage. I have not kept the ortbog* 
laphy, bat have left several incohereDt and nn« 
grammatical phraaea as they stand. It was copied 
by CoUma finm the archives of the Newcastle lam- 

iiy. 

"Mr DBAK LOKD, 

** I recommend me to your hi^h lordship with 
heart and body and all my poor might, and with all 
this I thank yon as mv cfear lord dearest and best 
beloved of all earthly lords I say for me, and thu^ 
you my dear lord with all this that I say before of 
your comfortable letter that ye sent me from Pon- 
tefract that come to me on Mary Magdalene day: 
for by my troth I was never so glad as when 1 besinl 
by your letter that ye were strong enough with the 
grace of Ood for to keep you from the malice of 
Tour enemies. And dear lord if it like to vour high 
lordship that as soon as ye might that I mif^nt hear of 
jrour gracious speed ; which as God Ahm^hty coh- 
tinue and increase. And my dear lord if it like 
you for to know of my fiire, I am here hy laid in 
manner of a aiege with the county of Sussex, Sur- 
rey, and a great parcel of Kent, so that I may 
nought out no none victuals get me but with much 
hard. Wherefore my dear if it like yon bv the ad- 
vioe of your wise counsel for to get remedy of the 
salvation of your castle and withstand the malice 
of the shires aforeeakl. And also that ye be fully 
informed of their great malice workers in these 
shires which thai haves so despitefblly vrrought to 
you, and to your castle, to your men, and to your 
tenants for this eountiy have yai [sic] wasted lor a 
great while. Farewell my dear lord, the Holy 
Trinity yon keep from your enemies, and ever send 
me good tidinn of you. Written at Pevensey in 
the castle on St. Jacob day last past, 
** By your own poor 

<«J. PiLBAM. 

•* To my inn Lard.*' 
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in tlie year 1400, or at the aocessicm of 
Henry IV., the average instniction of an 
English gentleman of the first class would 
comprehend commcm reading and writing, 
a tolerable familiarity with French, and a 
slight tincture of Latin ; the latter retain- 
ed or not, according to his circumstances 
and character, as school learning is at 

E resent. This may be rather a favoura- 
le statement ; but, after another genera- 
tion, it might be assumed, as we sludl see, 
with more confidence, as a feir one.* 

58. A demand for instruction in the 
laveouoo art of writing would increase with 
^ i»pw- the frequency of epistolary corre- 
spondence, which, where of a pnvate or 
secret nature, no one would gladly con- 
duct by the intenrention of a secretary. 
Better education, more refined manners, 
a closer intercourse of social life, were 
the primary causes of this increase in 
private correspondence. But it was great- 
ly facilitated by the invention, or, rather, 
extended use of paper as the vehicle of 
writing instead of parchment ; a revolu- 
tion, as it may be called, of high impor- 
tance, without which both the art of 
writing would have been much less prac- 
tised, and the invention of printing less 
serviceable to mankind. After the subju- 
gation of Eflypt by the Saracens, the im- 
portation of ue papyrus, previously in 
general use, came in no long time to an 
end ; so that, though down to the end of 
the seventh century all instruments in 
France were written upon it, we find its 
place afterward supplied by parchment ; 
and under the house of Charlemagne there 
is hardly an instrument upon any other 
materiaLf Parchment, however, a much 
more durable and useful vehicle than pa- 
pyrusj was expensive, and its cost not 
only excluded the necessary waste which 
a free use of writing requires, but gave 

• U might be inferred, from a pewege ui Richaid 
of Bary about 1343, that none but ecclesiastics 
could read at all. He deprecates the putting of 
books into the hands of ioict, who do not know one 
aide from another. And in several places it seems 
that be thought they were meant for " the ton- 
sured'* alone. But a great change took place in 
the ensuing half century ; and I do not beiieTe he 
can be construed strictly eren as to his own time. 

t Montiaucon, in Acad, dee Inscript, toL vi. 
But Muratori says that the papyrus was Uttle used 
in the seventh centuir, though writings on it may 
be found as late as the tenth, Dissert. zliiL This 
dissertation relates to the condition of letters in 
Italj as far as the year 1100, as the ilivth does to 
their subsequent history. 

t Heieen justly remaiksn do not know that oth- 
ers have done the same). Of how great importance 
the introduction of oarcnment, to which, and after* 
ward to paper, the old perishable papyraceous man- 
usoipts were trsnaferred, has been to the preser- 
vatioii of litenturs ! p^ 74. 



rise to the unfortunate practice of erasing 
manuscripts in order to replace them with 
some new matter. This was carried to 
a great extent, and has occasioned the 
loss of precious monuments of antiquity^, 
as is now demonstrated by instances of 
their restoration. 

59. llie date of the invention of our piea- 
ent paper, manufactured from lin- fii>— p^. 
en rags, or of its introduction into per, wbsn 
Europe, has long been the subject ™* ''**■ 
of controversy. That paper made from 
cotton was in use sooner, is admitted Gotias 
on all sides. Some charters written i*p^- 
upon that kind not later than the tenth 
century were seen by Montfaucon ; and it 
is even said to be found in papal bulls of 
the ninth.* The Greeks, however, from 
whom the west of Europe is conceived to 
have borrowed this sort of paper, did not 
much employ it in manuscript books, ac- 
cording to Montfaucon, till the twelfth 
century, from which time it came into fre- 
quent use among them. Muratori had 
seen no writing upon this material older 
than 1100, though, in deference to Mont- 
faucon, he admits its employment earlier.f 
It certainly was not greatly used in Italy 
before the thirteenth century. Amonf 
the Saracens of Spain, on the other hand, 
as well as those of the East, it was of 
much greater antiquity. The Greeks call- 
ed it charta Damascena^ having been man- 
ufactured or sold in the city or Damascus. 
And Casiri, in his catalogue of the Arabic 
manuscripts in the Escurial, desires us to 
understand that they are written on paper 
of cotton or linen, but generally the latter, 
unless the contrary be expressed.^ Many 
in this catalogue were written before the 
thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

60. This will lead us to the more dis- 
puted question as to the antiquity uam pa- 
of linen paper. The earliest dis- p*,*^ 
tinct instance I have found, and ■■"**• 
which, I believe, has hitherto been over- 
looked, is an Arabic version of the ^ho- 
risms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bear- 
ing the date of 1 100. This Casiri observes 
to be on linen paper, not as in itself re- 
markable, but as accounting for its injury 
by wet. It does not appear whether it 
were written in Spain, or, like many in 
that catalogue, brought from Egypt or the 
East.^ 



* M^m. de PAcad. des Inscriptions, tI, 604. 
Noureau Traits de Diplomatique, i., 517. Sang- 
ny, Oesch. des Romischen Rechts, iii, 534. 

t Dissert., zliii. 

X Materift, nisi membrsneus sit codex, nulla 
mentio : cwteros bombydnos, ac, marimam partem, 
chartaceos esss cdligas.— PnifiiLtio, p. 7. 

^ Oasin,N.787. Codes anno Chnsti 1100, char- 
taceos, dtc 
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61. The authority of Casiri must oon- 
Kdowb to Pe- finn beyond doubt a passage in 
tworaofiri. Peter abbot of Clugni, which 
has perplexed those who place the inven- 
tion of linen paper very low. In a trea- 
tise against the Jews, he speaks of books, 
ex pellibus arietum, hircorum, vel vitulo- 
rum, sive ex biblis vel juncis Orientalium 
paludum, aut ex rasuris veterum pannorum^ 
sen ex alii qualibet forte viliore materia 
compactos. A late English writer con- 
tends that nothing can be meant by the 
last words, " unless that all sorts of infe- 
rior substances capable of being so ap- 
plied, among them, peihaps, hemp and 
the remains of cordage, were used at this 
period in the manufacture of paper."* It 
certainly, at least, seems reasonable to in- 
terpret the words '*ex rasuris veterum 
pannorum," of linen rags ; and when I add 
that Peter Cluniacensis passed a consid- 
erable time in Spain about 1141, there can 
remain, it seems, no rational doubt that 
the Saracens of the peninsula were ac- 
quainted with that species of paper, though 
pertiaps it was as yet unknown in every 
other country. 

62. Andres asserts, on the authority of 
j^j^ i, the Memoirs of the Academy of 
tbe itui Barcelona, that a treaty between 

the kings of Aragon and Castile, 
bearing the date of 1 178, and writ- 
ten upon linen paper, is extant in the ar- 
chives of that city.f He alleges several 
other instances in the next age; when 
Mabillon, who denies that paper of linen 
was then used in charters, which, indeed, 
no one is likely to maintain, mentions, as I 
the earliest specimen he had seen in 
France, a letter of Joinville to St. Louis, 
which must be older than 1370. Andres 
refers the invention to the Saracens of 
Spain, using the fine flax of Valencia and 
Murcia; and conjectures that it was 
brought into use amouf the Spaniards 
themselves by Alfonso of Castile.^ 

63. In the opinion of the Enciish writer 
PiparofBU- to whom we have above refer- 
«d mttcrteii. red, paper, from a very early 
period, was manufactured of mixed mate- 
rials, which have sometimes been errone- 
ouslytaken for pure cotton. We have in 
the Tower of London a letter addressed 

* 866 amenioiroiimtticieotiiHUiQacnptof AiB- 
tnt. bv Mr. 0ttl6y, in Arckaeologia, toL zzri. 

t Vol iL, p. 73. Aodrte baa goiMmach at length 
into this tabject, and has collected aereraf impor- 
taotpaengea which do not appear in mjteit The 
letter of JoinriUe haa been aoppoaed to be addnea- 
ed to Louie Hntin in 1314, but thia aeema incon- 
riatent with the wiiter'a age. 

t Id., p. 84. He cannot mean that it waa never 
before AMbnao'e time, ef wbach ha hm 



to Hennr HI. by Raymond, son of Ray- 
mond VI., count of Toulouse, and conse- 
quently between 1216 and 1323, when the 
latter died, upon very strong paper, and 
certainly made, in Mr. Ottley's judgment, 
of mixed materials ; while m several of 
the time of Edward I., written upon gen- 
uine cotton paper of no great thickness, 
the fibres of cotton present themselves 
everywhere at the backs of the letters so 
distinctly that they seem as if they might 
even now be spun into thread.* 

64. Notwithstanding this last statement, 
whidi I must confirm by mv inTwiiinn of 
own observation, and of whicn nperptaeed 
no one can doubt who has look- g^^"** *^ 
ed at the letters themselves, 
several writers of high authority, such as 
Tiraboschi and Savigny, persist not only 
in fixing the invention of linen paper very 
low, even after the middle of the four- 
teenth century, but in maintaining that it 
is undistinguishable from that made of 
cotton, except bv the eye of a manufac- 
turer.f Were this indeed true, it would 
be suffidoit for the purpose we have here 
in view, which is not to trace the origin 
of a particular discovery, but the employ- 
ment of a useful vehicle of writing. If it 
be true that cott<m paper was fabricated 
in Italy of so good a texture that it cannot 
be discerned finom lineii, it must be con- 
sidered as of equal utility. It is not the 
case with the letters on cotton paper in 
our English repositories; most, if not all, 
of which were written in F^rance or Spain. 
But I have seen in the Chapter House at 
Westminster a letter written from Gas- 
cony about 1315, to Hugh De8pencer,upon 
thin paper, to all appearance made hke 
that now in use, and with a water mark. 
Several others of a similar appearance, in 
the same repositorv, are of rather later 
time. There is also one in the King*s 
Remembrancer's Office of the lUh ofKdr 



empkiyed 



* Archsologia, ibid. I may, however, obeerve. 
that a gentleman aa experienced aa Mr. Ottlev him- 
aelf, inclinea to think the letter of Raymond writ- 
ten on paper wholly made of cotton, though of bet- 
ter manouctnre than oaoaL 

f Tiraboachi, t., 85. Savigny, Geaefa. dee Koraiei* 
chenRechta,iii.,53i. Ife rabea on a book I haro 
not aeen, Wehra vom Papier. Hall, 1789. Thia 
writer, it ie aaid, contenda that the woida of Peter 
of Chigm, ex raeeria veterum pannoninB, meane 
cotton paper. — Heeren, p. 208. Lembinet, on the 
other hand, tranalatea them, without heaitationv 
" chiflbnade linge."— Hiat del*Originede rimprim- 
erie,i.,9a. 

Andrte haa painted out, p. 70, that Mallei vm^ 
aaya he haa aeen no paper of linen earlier than 1300, 
and no inatmrnent on that material older than one 
of 1307, which be found among his own fiunily 
deeda. Tiraboachi, overiooking thia diatinction, 
qpotea Mafiei forhia own opinion aa to the laten aaa 
oftboJDVWtioo. 
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ward III. (1337 or 1338), coBtkining the 
accounts of the king's ambassadors to the 



that countiy. This paper has a wat^r 
mark, and, if it is not of linen, is at least 
not easily distinguishable. BaUet4eckures 
that he saw at Besan^on a deed of 130S 
on linen paper : several are alleged to ex- 
ist in Germany before the midS.e of the 
century ; and Lambinet mentions, though 
but on the authority of a periodical publi- 
cation, a register of expenses from 1323 
to 1354, found in a church at Caen, writ- 
ten on two hundred and eight sheets of 
that substance.* One of the Cottonian 
manuscripts (Galba, B. I.) is called Codex 
Chartaceus in the catalogue. It contains 
a long series of pubUc letters, chiefly writ- 
ten in the Netheriands, from an eany part 
of the reign of Edward III. to that of 
Henry IV. But, upon examination, I find 
the title not quite accurate ; several let- 
ters, and especially the earliest, are writ- 
ten on parchment, and paper does not ap- 
pear at soonest till near the end of Ed- 
ward's reign, t Sir Henry Ellis has said 
that ^ very few instances indeed occur be- 
fore the mteenth century of letters writ- 
ten upon paper, "t The use of cotton pa- 
per was by no means general, or even, I 
believe, frequent, except in Spain and It- 
aly, perhaps also in the south of France. 
Nor was it much employed even in Italy 
for books. Savigny tells us there are few 
manuscripts of law-books among the mul- 
titude that exist which are not written on 
parchment 

65. It will be manifest, from what has 
Nbt at flnt. ^®° said, how greatly Robertson 
▼try impor* has been mistaJcen m his posi- 
•"*• tion, that ** in the eleventh cen- 

tury the art of making paper, in the man- 
ner now become universai, was invented, 
by means of which not only the nuinber 
of manuscripts increased, but the study of 
tibie sciences was wonderfully facilitated."^ 
Even 6ingu6n6, better informed on such 
subjects than Robertson, has intimated 
something of the same kind. But paper, 
whenever or wherever invented, was very 
sparingly used, and especially in manu- 
script books, among the French, Germans, 
or English, or linen paper, even among 
the Italians, till near the close of the pe- 
riod which this chapter comprehends. 



Upon the '' study of the sciences" it could 
as yet have had very little effect. The 



Count of HoUand, and probably written in ^vast importance of the invention was just 



* Lambinet, ubi supra. 

t Andrte, p. as, mentions a note written fai 1342, 
in the Cotton library, as the earliest English speci- 
men of linen paper. I do not know to what this 
mers; m the aboTe-menboned Codex Chartaceus 
It a letter of 1341, but it is on parchment 

t EUis'sOricinal Letters, i., 1. 



inning to be discovered. It is to be 
ed, as a remaikable circumstance, that 
the earliest linen paper was of very good 
manufacture, strong and handsome, though 
perhaps too much like card for general 
convenience ; and eyery one is aware that 
the first printed books are frequently 
beautiful in the quality of their paper. 

60. III. The amplication of p^eneralpriu- 
ciples of justice to the infimte- inmortanc* 
ly various circumstances which or Ufai 
may arise in the disputes of men ■•«*»^ 
with each other, is in itself an admirable 
discipline of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Even where the primary rules 
of right and policy have been obscured in 
some measure by a technical and aihitra* 
ry system, which is apt to grow up, per- 
haps inevitably, in the course of civili- 
zation, the mind gains in precision aind 
acuteness, though at the expense of some 
important qualities ; and a people wherein 
an artificial jurisprudence is cultivated, re- 
quiring both a regard to written authority 
and the constant exercise of a discrim- 
inating judgment upon words, must be 
deemed to be emerging from ignorance. 
Such was the condition of Europe in the 
twelfth century. The feudal customs, 
long unwritten, though latterly become 
more steady by tradition, were in some 
countries reduced into treatises : we have 
our own Glanvil in the reign of Henry II., 
and in the next century much was written 
upon the national laws in various parts of 
Europe. Upon these it is not my inten- 
tion to dwell ; but the importance of the 
civil law in its connexion with ancient 
learning, as well as with moral and polit- 
ical science, renders it deserving of a 
place in any general account eiuier of 
medieval or modem hterature. 

67. That the Roman laws, such as they 
subsisted in the Western empire ^^^^^^ 
at the time of its dismemberment uw« Derw 
in the fifth century, were receiv- y ho uyan. 
ed in the new kingdoms of the ™*^* 
Gothic, Lombard, and Carlovingian dy- 
nasties, as the rule of those who by birth 
and choice submitted to them, was shown 
by Muratori and other writers of the last 
century. This subject has received addi- 
tional illustration from the acute and la- 
borious Savigny, who has succeeded in 
tracing sufilcieut evidence of what had 
been, in fact, stated by Muratori, that not 
only an abridgment of the Theodosian 
code, but that of Justinian, and even the 



9 Hist of Charles y.,Tol.l, note 10. Heeren Pandects, were known in difierent parts 
indinea to the nine opinion, p. 200. | of Europe long before the epoch formerly 
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asslffned for the restoration of that Juris- 
prudence.* The popular story, already 
much discredited, that the famous copy of 
the Pandects, now in the Laurentian li- 
brary at Florence, was brought to Pisa 
Arom Amalfi, alfter the capture of that city 
by Rofler, king of Sicily, with the aid of a 
Pisan fleet in 1135, and became the means 
of diffhsing an acquaintance with that por- 
tion of the law through Italy, is shown by 
him not only to rest on very slight evi- 
dence, but to be unquestionably, in the 
latter and more important circumstance, 
destitute of all founaation.t It is still, in- 
deed, an undetermined question, whether 
other existing manuscnpts of the Pan- 
dects are not derived from this illustrious 
copy, which alone contains the entire fifty 
books, and which has been preserved with 
a traditional veneration indicating some 
superiority ; but Savigny has shown that 
Peter of Valence, a jurist of the eleventh 
century, made use of an independent man- 
uscript ; and it is certain tnat the Pan- 
dects were the subject of legal studies be- 
fore the sie^e of Amalfi. 

68. Imenus, by universal testimony, 
TrMTins: "vras the founder of all learned 
M »a»K investigation into the laws of 
nccMMts. Justinian. He gave lectures 
upon them at Bologna, his native city, not 
long, in Savigny's opinion, after the com- 
mencement of the century-t And, besides 
this oral instruction, he began the practice 
of making, glosses, or short marginal ex- 
planations on the law-books, with the 
whole of which he was acquainted. We 
owe also to him, according to ancient opin- 
ion, though much controverted in later 
times, an epitome, called the Authentica, 
of what Gravina calls the prolix and diffi- 
cult (salebrosis ataue garrulis) Novels of 
Justinian, arrangea according to the titles 
of the Code. Tne most emment succes- 
sors of this restorer of the Roman law 
during the same centuiy were Martinus 
Gosias, Bulgarus, and Placentinus. They 
were, however, but a few among many in- 
terpreters, whose glosses have been part- 
ly, though very imperfectly, preserved. 
The love of etfosl liberty and just laws in 
the Italian cities rendered the profession 
of jurisprudence exceedingly honourable ; 
the doctors of Bologna zm other univer- 
sities were frequently called to the office 



• It can be no dispara^ment to Saiigny, who 
does not claim perfect originality, to say that Hn- 
raton, in bis 44tb dissertation, gives several in- 
stances of qpotations from the Pandects in writers 
older than the capture of Amalfi. 

t Savigny, OoMhichte des RSmischen Rechts 
in mittel alter, iii., 83. 

t Vol. iv., p. 16. Some hate emneoiiBly 
thongfat Inerins a OenmuL 



of podestii, or criminal judge, in these 
small republics ; in Bologna itself ihey 
were officially members of the smaller or 
secret council ; and their opinions, which 
they did not render gratuitously, were 
sought with the respect that had been 
shown at Rome to their ancient masters 
of the age of Severus. 

69. A gloss, yXua<ra, properly meant a 
word from a foreign language, or TUdr 
an obsolete or poetical word, or cIossm- 
whatever requires interpretation. It was 
afterward used for the interpretation it- 
self; and this sense, which is not strictly 
classical, may be found in Isidore, though 
some have imagined Imerius himself to 
have first employed it.* In the twelfth 
century it was extended from a single 
word to an entire expository sentence. 
The first glosses were interlinear; they 
were afterward placed in the margin, and 
extended finally in some instances tp a 
sort of running commentary on an entire 
book. These were called an Appara- 
tus.! 

70. Besides these glosses on obscure 
passages, some lawyers at- Abridgneiits 
tempted to abridge the body of JfcJiSiliiMita 
the law. Placentinus wrote a corpus 



summary of the Code and In- 
stitutes. But this was held inferior to that 
of Azo, which appeared before ISSO. Hu- 
golinus gave a similar abridgment of the 
Pandects. About the same time, or a lit- 
tle after, a scholar of A20, Accursius of 
Florence, undertook his celebrated worii:, 
a collection of the glosses, which, in the 
century that had elapsed since the time 
of Imerius, had grown to an enormous 
extent, and were, of coune, not idways 
consistent. He has inserted little, prolm^- 
bly, of his own, but exercised a judgment, 
not periiaps a very enlightened one, in the 
selection of his authorities. Thus was 
compiled his Corpus Juris Glossatum, 
commonly called Glossa, or Glossa Ordi- 
naria : a work, says Eichhom, as remarti- 
able for its barbarous style and gross 
mistakes in history as for the sohdity of 
its judgments and practical distinctions. 
Gravina, after extolling the conciseness, 
acuteness, skill, and diligence in compa- 
ring remote passages and in xeconciluig 
apparent inconsistencies which distin- 
guished Accursius, remarks the injustice 
of some modems, who reproach his work 
with the ignorance inevitable in his age, 
and seem to think the chance of birth 
which has thrown them into more en- 

* Alcuin defines glossa, ** onioa veri)i vel nom- 
inis interpreiatio.— Dacange, prafat In Oloesar., 
p. 3S. 

t Savigny, iii., 619. 
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lightened times, a part of their personal 
merit.* 

71. Sayigny has taken still higher 
Obaneterof gromid in his admiration, as we 
ewijr jariM. may call it, of the early jurists, 
those from the appearance of Imerius to 
the publication of the Aecursian body of 
glosses. For the execution of this work, 
indeed, he testifies no very high respect ; 
Accursius did not sufficient justice to his 
predecessors ; and many of the most val- 
uable glosses are still buried in the dust 
of unpublished manuscripts.! But the 
men themselves deserve our highest 
praise. The school of Imerius rose sud- 
denly; for in earlier writers we find no 
intelligent use or critical interpretation of 
the passages they cite. To reflect upon 
every text, to compare it with every clause 
or word that might illustrate its meaning 
in the somewhat chaotic mass of the Pan- 
dects and Code, was reserved for these 
acute and diligent investigators. *' Inter- 
pretation," says Savigny, ** was consider- 
ed the first and most important object of 
glossers, as it was of oral instructers. 
By an unintermitting use of the original 
law-books, they obtained that full and 
lively acquaintance with their contents, 
which enabled them to compare dififerent 
passages with the utmost acuteness and 
with much success. It may be reckoned 
a characteristic merit of many glossers, 
that they keep the attention always fixed 
on the immediate subject of explanation, 
and, in the richest displav of comparisons 
with other passages of tne law, never de- 
viate from their point into anything too 
indefinite and general; superior often in 
this to the most learned mterpreters of 
the French and Dutch schools, and capable 
of giving a lesson even to ourselves. Nor 
did the glossers b^ any means slight the 
importance of laying a sound critical basis 
for interpretation, but, on the contrary, la- 
boured earnestly in the recension and cor- 
rection of the text."t 

72. These warm eulogies afibid us an 
instance, to which there are many paral- 
lels, of such vicissitudes in literary repu- 
tation, that the wheel of fame, like that of 
fortune, seems never to be at rest. For 
a long time it had been the fashion to 
speak in slighting terms of these early ju- 
rists ; and me passage above quoted from 
Gravina is in a much more candid tone 
than was usual in his age. Their trifling 
verbal explanations of etsi by quanwis, or 
admadum by vMe ; their strange ignorance 
in deriving the name of the Tiber from the 



* OrigiDM Jqiu, p. 184. t VoL v., p. 258-^07. 
t VoLT.,p. MMIL 



Emperor Tiberius ; in suppoaiog that UI 
pian and Justinian lived before Christ ; is 
asserting that Papinian was ]M2t to death 
by Mark Antony; and even in inteipreting 
porUifex }sy papa or episcapus^ were the 
topics of ridicule to those whom Gravina 
has so well reproved.* Savigny, who 
makes *a similar remark, that we learn, 
without perceiving it and without any per- 
sonal merit, a multitude of things which 
it was impossible to know in the twelfth 
century, defends his favourite glossers in 
the best manner he can, by laying part of 
the blame on the bad selection of Accur- 
sius, and by extolling the mental vigour 
which struggled through so manydifllcul- 
ties.| Yet he has the candour to own, 
that this rather enhances the respect due 
to the men than the value of their wri- 
tings; and, without much acquaintance 
with the ancient glossers, one may pre- 
sume to think, that in explaining the Pan- 
dects, a book requiring, beyond any other 
that has descended to us, an extensive 
knowledge of the language and antiquities 
of Rome, their deficiencies, if to be meaa- 
ured by the instances we have given, or 
by the general character of their a^e, 
must require a perpetual exercise of oar 
lenity and patience. 

73. This great compilation of Accnrsios 
made an epoch in the annals of DaeiiMor 
Jurisprudence. It put an end, JnrtMs after 
in great measure, to the oral ex- ^<*""*"^ 
planations of lecturers which had pre- 
vuled before. It restrained, at the same 
time, the ingenuity of interpretation. The 
glossers became the sole authorities ; so 
that it grew into a maxim. No one can go 
wrong who follows a gloss: and some 
said a gloss was worth a hundred texts.J 
In fact, the original was continually unin- 
telligible to a student. But this was ac- 
companied, according to the distinguish- 
ed historian of medieval jurisprudence, 
by a decline of the science. The jurists 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century 
are far infenor to the school of Imerius. 
It might be possible to seek a general 
cause, as men are now always prone to 
do, in the loss of self-government in many 
of the Italian republics. But Savigny, 
superior to this affectation of philosophy, 
admits that this is neither a cause ade- 
quate in itself, nor chronologically jMurallel 



* Oennari, author of Respablica Jarisconfolto- 
ram, a work of the last eentory, who, ODder coloar 
of a fiction, giTot rather an entenaininy accoant ojf 
the prindpaTjuriata, ezhibita aome curious speci- 
mena of the ignorance of the Accuzaian interpret- 
era, anch aa thoae in the text. See, too, the article 
Accuniua, in Bayle. f V. 813. 

t Bajle, ttbi aupim. Eichhom, Oeech. der litto- 
nitir,iL,4SL Scngny, v., 966L 
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to flie decline of jurispnideiice. We must 
therefore look upon it as one of those rev- 
olutions, so ordinary and so unaccounta- 
ble in the history of literature, where, af- 
ter a period fertile in men of great talents, 
there ensues, peihaps with no unfavoura- 
ble change in the diffusion of knowledge, 
a pause in that natural fecundity, without 
wnidi all our endeavours to check a retro- 
gnde movement of the human mind will 
be of no avail. The successors of Ac- 
curaius in the thirteenth century content- 
ed themselves with an implicit deference 
to the glosses ; but this is rather a proof 
of their inferiority than its cause.* 

74. It has been the peculiar fortune of 
irinniinniii Accursius, fhaX his name has al- 
to^atBo- ways stood in a representative 
**^ capacity, to engross the praise 
or sustain tne blame of the great body 
of glossers from whom he compiled. One 
of those proofs of national gratitude and 
veneration was paid to his memory, which 
it is the more pleasing to recount, that, 
from the fickleness and insensibility of 
mankind, they do not very frequently oc- 
cur. The city of Bolosna was divided 
into the factions of Lambertazzi and Gie- 
remei. The former, who were Ghibelins, 
having been wholly overthrown, and ex- 
cluded, according to the practice of Italian 
republics, from aU civil power, a law was 
made in 1306, that the family of Accur- 
sius, who had been on the vanquished 
side, should enjoy all the privileges of the 
victorious Guelf party, in rega^ to the 
memory of one ^by whose means the 
city had been frequented by students, and 
its fame had been spread through the 
whole world."! 

76. In the next century a new race of 
(BcMMtie lawyers arose, who, by a different 
luMa. species of talent, almost eclipsed 
^"^^ thegreatest part of their prede- 
cessors. These have been called the 
scholastic jurists, the glory of the school- 
men having excited an emulous desire to 
apply their dialectic methods in jurispru- 
dence.i Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus and Baldus, especially the 
former, whose authority became still high- 
er than that of the Accursian jossers. 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe £ichhom, 
content with the glosses, did not trouble 
himself about the text, which he was too 
iffnorant of Roman antiquity, and even of 
the Latin languaffe, unless he is much be- 
lied, to expound.^ " He is so fond of dis- 



* Sarigny, ▼., 320. f lb., t., 268. 

t The emplojnnent of lovical fonns in law it not 
new ; instances of it may be fooud in the earlier 
joriita.— Savigny, T., 330 ; rL,^ 

i Genhichta der Littentar, ii., 4«. Bwrtolas 



tinctions," says Gravina, " that he does 
not divide his subject, but breaks it to 
pieces, so that the fragments are, as it 
were, dispersed by the wind. But, what- 
ever harm he might do to the just inter- 
pretation of the Roman law as a positive 
code, he was highly useful to the practi- 
cal lawyer, by the number of cases his 
fertile mind anticipated ; for, though many 
of these were unlikely to occur, yet his 
copiousness and subtlety of distinction is 
such that he seldom leaves those who 
consult him quite at a loss.'^ Savigny, 
who rates Bartolus much below the older 
la¥ryers, gives him credit for original 
thoughts, to which his acquaintance with 
the practical exercise of justice gave rise. 
The older jurists were chiefly professors of 
legal science, rather than conversant wi^ 
forensic causes ; and this has produced an 
opposition between theory ana practice in 
the Roman law, to which we have not 
much analogous in our own, but the re- 
mains of which are said to be still discern- 
ible in the Ck>iitinental jurisprudence.f 

76. The later expositors of law, diose 
after the age of Accursius, are iniMoittyia 
reproached with a tedious pro- ft^*"^ 
lixity, which the scholastic re- ud mSnih 
finements of disputation were eenuviM. 
apt to produce. They were little more 
conversant with philological and histori- 
cal literature than their predecessors, and 
had less diligence in that comparison of 
texts, by wfich an acute understanding 
might compensate the want of subsidiary 
learning. In the use of language, the ju- 
rists, with hardly any exceptions, are un- 
couth and barbarous. The ffreat school 
of Bologna had sent out all the earlier 
glossers. In the fourteenth century this 
university fell rather into decline; the 
jealousy of neighbouring states subjected 
its ffnumates to some disadvantage ; and, 
while the study of jurisprudence was less 
efllcacious, it was more diffused. Italy 
alone had produced great masters of the 
science ; tne professions in France and 
Germany during the middle ages have 
left no great reputation.^ 



even said, De verbibua non cnrat jnrisconsaltoa. 
Eichhora gives no aotfaoritf for this ; but Meineis, 
from whom, perhape, he took it, quoies Coomenus, 
Historia Aichigymnasii Patavim. VeigkNchung 
der sitten, ii., dM. It seems, however, ineredibla. 

* Olivines Juris, p. 101. 

t Savignj, vi., 138 ; v., 201. Of Bartolus and 
his school It is said bj Orotios, Te m po mm sucnmi 
infelicitas impedimento s»pa fuit, quo minus rscte 
leges illas intelligeient ; satis soleitea alioqui ad 
indagandam jsqui bonique natnram ; quo ftctum ut 
s»pe optimi smt conoendi juris auctores, etiam 
tone cum conditi juris mali sunt interpretes.— Pro- 
Iflgomana in Jus Belli et Pacis. 

I la thia dight ebatch d Om ewlj ]amjtn, I 
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77. IV. The tinitenitiesy however, with 
CtaMicaiui- ^*' nietaphysics, derived from 
mtun uid Aristotle through the medium 
u«^ in the of Arahian interpreters who did 
''^ not miderstand him, and with 
the conmientahee of Arabian i^iilosophers 
who perverted him,* the development of 
the modem languages with their native 
poetry, much more we glosses of the civil 
lawyers, ace not what is commonly meant 
by the revival of learning. In this we 
principally consider the increased study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, and, in 
general, of what we call classical antiqui- 
ty. In the eariiest of the dark ages, as 
far back as the sixth century, the course 
of liberal instruction was divided into the 
trivium and the quadrivium; the former 
comprising grammar, log[ic, and rhetoric ; 
the latter music, aritlunetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. But these sciences, which 
seem tolerably comprehensive, were, in 
reality, taught most superficially, or not 
at alL The Latin grammar, in its merest 
rudiments, from a little treatise ascribed 
to Donatus and extracts of Pri8cian,t 
formed the only necessary part of the 
trivium in ecclesiastical schools. Even 
this seems to have been introduced afresh 
by Bede and the vrriters of the eighth cen- 
tury, who much excel their immediate 
predecessors in avoiding gross solecisms 
of grammar.): It was natural that in 
England, where Latin had never been a 
living tongue, it should be taught better 
than in countries which still wected to 
speak it From the time of Charlemagne 



hsTe been chiefiy (piided, m the reader will haTe 
perceived, by Gravina and Sayigfnr, and also by a 
very neat and aaccinct sketch in fiichborn, Gesch. 
der Litterator, ii., 448-464. The Orieines Juris of 
the first have enjoyed a considerable reputation. 
But Savigny ssys with severity, that Gravina has 
thoaght 80 much more of his style than his subject, 
that all he says of the old jurists is perfectly worth- 
less, through its empiiness and want of criticism, 
iii., 72. Of Terras8on*s Histoire de la Jurispru- 
dence Romaioe, he speaks in still lower teims. 

* It has been a subject of controversy, whether 
the physical and metaphysical writings of Aristotle 
were made known to Europe, at the beginnmg of 
the thirteenth century, through Constantinople or 
through Arabic tranalationa. The fonner supposi- 
tion rests certainly on what seems good authority, 
that of Rigord, a contemporary historian. But the 
latteris now more generally received, and ia said to 
be moved, in a dissertation which I have not aeen, 
by M. Jourdain.— Tennemann, Manuel de THist. 
de la Philos., I, 355. These Arabic translations 
were themselves not made directly from the Greek, 
but from the Syriac It is thought by Buhle that 
the lotic of Aristotle was known in Europe sooner. 

t FleoTy, zviL, 18. Andite, ix., 384. 

t Eichhom, Allg. Gesch., ii, 73. The reader ia 

aaeeted to distinguish, at least if he carea about 
Brenees, Eichhotn^ Alljsemeine Geschiehte der 
Coltur from his Geschiehte der Litteratur, with 
vrhieb. ia futara, wv shall kave 
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it was lost on the Continent In common 
use, and preserved only through glossa- 
ries, of which there were many- The 
style of Latin in the dark period, inde- 
pendently of its want of veioal purity, is 
m very bad taste ; and none seem to have 
been more inflated and empty than the 
English.* The distinction between the 
ornaments adapted to poetry and to prose 
had lonff been lost, and still more the just 
sense of moderation in their use. It can- 
not be wondered at that a vicious riietoiic 
should have overspread the writings of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when there 
is so much of it in the third and fourth. 

78. Eichhom fixes upon the latter part 
of the tenth century as an epoch i„p„^ 
from which we are to deduce, in inST 
its beginnings, the restoration of > 

classical taste ; it was then that * 

the scholars left the meager introductions 
to rhetoric formerly used for the works of 
Cicero and Quintilian.f In the school of 
Paderbora, not long after 1000, 8allust and 
Statius, as well as Viigil and Horace, ap- 
pear to have been read.{ Several writen, 
chiefly historical, about this period, such as 
Lambert of Aschafienburg, Ditmar, Witti- 
kind, are tolerably exempt from the false 
taste of preceding times, and, if they want 
a truly classical tone, express themselves 
with some spirit.^ Gerbert, who, by an un- 
common qmckness of parts, shone in very 
different provinces of learning, and was, 
beyond question, the most accomplished 
man of the dark ages, displays in his 
epistles a thorough acquaintance with the 
best Latin authors, and a taste for their 
excellences.) He writes with the feel- 
ings of Petrarch, but in a more auspicious 
period. Even in England, if we may 
quote again the famous passage of Ingul- 
fus, the rhetorical works of Cicero, as well 
as some book which he calls Aristotle, 
were read at Oxford under Edward the 
Confessor. But we have no indisputable 
name in the eleventh century, not even 
that of John de Garlandift, whose Ftoretus 



* Flaurj, zTii., 83. Ducauge, preface to Glossa^ 
ry, D. 10. The Anglo-Sazoo charters are distin- 
guished for their pompous absurditv ; and it ia the 
general character of our early historians. One 
Ethelwerd is the worst ; but William of Mahne- 
burr himself, perhapa in aome measura bj tian- 
scnbing pasaagea mim othera, sins greatlf in this 
reepect f Allg. Geach., iL, 7». 

X Viguit Horatros magnos atque Virgilius. Cris- 
pus et Sallustius. et iJrbanus Statioa, ludosque 
tuit omntbua insudare Tersibos et dictaminibus ju- 
cundiaque cantibda — Vita Meinwerci in Leibmta 
Script Bransnc. apud Eichhom, ii., 399. 

^JSichhom, Gesch. der Litterator, l, SOT. Hee- 
ren,p. 157. 

II Heeren, p. 165. It appears that Ciceio de r»> 
paUid was eitant in his tuna. 
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kmg continued to be a texUbook in schcxrib. 
This is a poor collection of extracts from 
Latin authors. It is uncertain whether 
or not the compiler were an Englishman.* 
79. It is admitted on all hands, that a 
Lmftne, remarkable improvement, both in 
■adiiit style and in the knowledge of 
•ehooto. Latin antiquity, vna perceptible 
towards the dose of the eleventh century. 
The testimony of contemporaries attrib- 
utes an extensively beneficial influence 
to Lanfranc. This distinguished person, 
bom at Pavia in 1006, and eariy known as 
a scholar in Italy, passed into France 
about 1043 to preside over a school at Bee 
in Normandy. It became conspicuous un- 
der his care for the studies of the age, dia- 
lectics and theology. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that I^mfranc ¥ras raised by 
the €k>nqueror to the primacy of England, 
and thus belongs to our own history. An- 
selm, his successor both in the monastery 
of Bee and the see of Canteibury, far 
more renowned than Lanfiranc for meta- 
physical acuteaess, has shared with him 
the honour of having diffused a better 
taste for philological literature over the 
schools of France. It has, however, been 
denied by a writer of high authority, that 
either any knowledge, or any love of class- 
ical literature, can be traced in the works 
of the two archbishops. They are in this 
respect, he says, much inferior to those 
of Lupus, Gerbert, and others of the pre- 
ceding ages.f His contemporaries, who 
extol the leaminng of Lanfranc in hyper- 
bolical terms, do so in very indifferent 
Latin of their own ; but it appears, indeed, 
more than doubtful, whether the earliest 
of them meant to praise him for this pe- 
culiar species of literature.^ The Bene- 



* Hist. Litt de la Fruice, viii., 84. They awe 
rvrj inconclusive reuone for robbing England of 
this writer, who certainly taoght here under Will- 
iam the Cownieror, if not before ; but it is poesible 
•Doogh that tie came over from France. The v sav 
there b no such simame in England as Garlano, 
which happens to be a mistake ; but the native 
English diQ not often bear simames in that age. 

The Anglo-Saxon clergy were inconceivably ig- 
norant, at CBteris asset stupoii qui grsmmaticam 
didicisset— WiU. Malnsborv, p. 101. This leads 
as to doubt the ArtstoUe and Cficero of InguUus. 

t Heeren, p. 185. There seems certainly nothing 
above the common in Lanfranc*8 epistles. 

t Milo Crispinus, abbot of Westminster, in his 
life of Lanfranc, says of him, " Fait quidam vir 
magnns Italia oriandus, quem Latinitas in antiquum 
sdentia statam ab eo restituta tota soprsmam de- 
bito cum amore et honora agnoscit magistrum, no- 



This passage, which is frequently qooted, surely 
nfers to his eminence in dialectics. The words of 
William of Mafansbury go ftrther. " Is literstura 
perinsignis libeiales artes qoa jamdudnm soidue- 
not, a Latio in Oaltiai vocrae 
Mlivit." 

Vol. L— H 



dictines of 8t. Blaur cannot find much to 
say for him in this req>ect. They allege \ 
that he and Anselm wrote better than was 
then usual; a very moderate compliment. 
Yet they ascribe a mat influence to their 
public lectures, and to the schools which 
were formed on the model of Bee* And 
perhaps we could not, without injusticei 
deprive Lanfranc of the credit he has ob- 
tamed for the promotion of polite letters. 
There is at least sufficient evidence that 
they had begun to revive in France not 
long after his time. 

80. The signs of gradual improvement 
in Italy during the eleventh cen- n^iy-vo- 
tury are very perceptible ; sev- caboiaiy 
oral schools, among which those ^ p^p^m- 
of Milan and the convent of Monte Casino 
are most eminent, were established ; and 
some writers, such as Peter Damiani and 
Humbert, have obtained praise for rather 
more elegance and polish of style than 
had belonged to their predecessors.f The 
Latin vocabulary of Papias was finished 
in 1063. This is a compilation from the 
grammars and glossaries of the sixth and 
seventh centuries ; but, though many of 
his words are of very low Latinity, and his 
etymologies, which are those of his mas- 
ters, absurd, he both shows a competent 
degree of learning, and a regard to pro- 
fitne literature, unusual in the darker ages, 
and symptomatic of a more liberal taste.^ 



♦ Hist Litt. de la France, vii., 17, 107 ; viiL, 304. 
The seventh volume of this long and laborious 
work begins with an excellent account of the liter- 
ary condition of France in the eleventh century. 
At the beginning of the ninth volume we hate a 
similar view of the twelfth. The continuation, of 
which four volumes have already been published 
at Paris, I have not seen. It has but begun to break 
ground, if 1 may so say, in the thirteenth century, 
as I find from the Journal dee Savans. The Isbo- 
riousness of the French, as well as the encour- 
agement they receive from their government, are 
above all praise, and should be our own shame ; 
but their prolizt^ now and then defeats the object. 
The magnificent work, the Ordinances des Rois de 
France, is a proof of this ; time gains a msrch oo 
the successive volumes, and the laws of fosr years 
are published at the ena of five. 

t Bettinelli, Risorgimento d*Italia dopo il mille. 
Tiraboechi, iii, 84a 

t The date of the vocabulary of Papias had besD 
placed by Scaliger, who says he has as many errors 
as words, in the thirteenth centurv. But GasjMr 
Barthius, in his Adversaria, c. I, after calling him 
** veterum Oloesographomm compactor aooesmper 
futilis,'* observes, that Papiae meotioiw an emper- 
or Henr^ II. as then living, and thence fixes the 
era of his book in the eany part of the eleventh 
century, in which he is followed by Bayle, ait. 
BalU. It is rather smgular that nstther of thoee 
writers recollected the usage of the Italians to 
reckon as Henry II. the prince whom the Germane 
call Henry III., Henry the Fowler not beioa inclu- 
ded by them in the imperial Ust; and Bayle him- 
self quotes a writer, unpublished in the ageof Bar- 
cbhis, who'^lMM P»piu in the year ma; This 
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81. It may be said with some truth, 
Influence **^* ^^^ supplied the fire, from 
oritniy which other nations in this first, 
apoo Bo- as afterward in the second era of 
"*** the reyival of letters, lighted their 
own torches. Lanfranc, Anselm, Peter 
Lomband, the founder of systematic the- 
ology in the twelfth century, Imerius, the 
restorer of jurisprudence, Gratian, the au- 
thor of the first compilation of canon law, 
the school of Salerno, that guided medical 
art in all countries, the first dictionaries 
of the Latin tongue, the first treatise of 
algebra, the. first great work that makes 
an epoch in anatomy, are as truly and ex- 
clusively the boast of Italy, as the resto- 
ration of Greek literature and of classical 
taste in the fifteenth century.* But if she 
were the first to propagate animpulse to- 
wards intellectual excellence in the rest 
6f Europe, it must be owned that France 
and England, in this dawn of literature and 
science, went in many points of view far 
beyond her. 

83. Three religious orders, all scions 
ineKtted ^"*™ *® gretX Benedictine stock, 
eopying of that of Clugni, which dates from 
»^«- the first part of the tenth century, 
*^'^' the Canhusians, founded in 1084, 
and the Cistercians, in 1098, contributed to 
propagate classical leaming-f The monks 
of these foundations exercised themselves 
in copying manuscripts ; the arts of calli- 
graphy, and, not long afterward, of illu- 
mination, became their pride ; a more cur- 
sive handwriting and a more convenient 
system of abbreviations were introduced ; 
and thus, from the twelfth century, we find 
a great increase of manuscripts, though 
transcribed mechanically, as a monastic 
duty, and often with much incorrectness. 
The abbey of Clugni had a rich library of 
Greek and Latin authors. But few mon- 
asteries of the Benedictine rule were des- 
titute of one ; it was their pride to collect, 
and their business to transcribe, books.J 
These were, in a vast proportion, such as 
we do not highly value at the present 
day; yet almost all we do possess of 
Latin classical literature, with the excep- 
tion of a small number of more ancient 
manuscripts, is owing to the industry of 
these monks. In that age there was per- 
haps lest zeal for literature in Italy, and 
less practice in copying, than in France.^ 
This shifting of intellectual exertion from 



date, I belieTe, in given by Papias himself.^Tira- 
boechi, iiL, 300. A pretty fuU account of the Latin 

Soesariea before and after Papias wiU be found in 
m pre&ce toDacange, p. 38. 
• Bettinelli* Resorgimento ditalia, p. 71. 
t Fleory, Hiat lAtL 6b la France, ix., 113. 
t Ibid., iz^ 130. 4 Heemi, p. 107. 



one country to another is not peculiar to 
the middle ages ; but, in regard to tibem, 
it has not always been heeded by those 
who, using the trivial metaphor of li^ht 
and darkness, which it is not easy to 
avoid, have too much considered Europe 
as a single point under a receding or ad- 
vancing illumination. 

83. France and England were the only 
countries where any revival of iokn or 
classical taste was perceived. In »»urtwy. 
Germany no sensible improvement in phi- 
lological literature can be traced, accord- 
ing to Eichhom and Heeren, before the 
invention of printing, though I think this 
must be understood with exceptions ; and 
that Otho of Frisingen, Saxo Grammati- 
cus, and Gunther, author of the poem en- 
titled Lijzurinus (who belongs to the first 
years of the thirteenth century), might 
stand on equal terms with any of their eon- 
temporaries. But in the schools which 
are supposed to have borrowed light fh>ni 
Lanfranc and Anselm, a more keen per- 
ception of the beauties of the Latin lan- 
guage, as well as an ezacter knowledge of 
its idiom, was imparted. John of Salis- 
bury, himself one of their most conspicu- 
ous ornaments, praises the method of in- 
struction pursued by Bernard of Chartrea 
about the end of the eleventh century, who 
seems, indeed, to have exercised ms pu- 
pils vigorously in tiie rules of grammar 
and rhetoric. After the first grammatical 
instruction out of Donatus and Prisdant 
they were led forward to the poets, orap 
tors, and historians of Rome; the pre- 
cepts of Cicero and Quintilian were studi- 
ed, and sometimes observed with affecta- 
tion.* An admiration of the great class- 
ical writers, an excessive love of philol- 
ogy, and disdain of the studies that drew 
men fh)m it, shine out in the two curious 
treatises of John of Salisbury. He is per- 
petually citing the poets, especially Hor- 
ace, and had read most of Cicero. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of Heeren, who be- 
stows also a good deal of praise upon his 
Latinity.f Eichhom places him at the 
head of all his contemporaries. But no 
one has admired his style so much as 
Meiners, who declares that he has no 
equal in the writers of the third, fourth, or 
fifth centuries, except Lactantius and Je- 
rome-t In this I cannot but think there 



• Hilt. Litt. de la France, rii., 16. 

t P. 203. Hiat Litt. de la France, iz., 47. Pe- 
ter of Bloii alao posaeaaed a Tery reapectable atoek 
of claaaical literature. 

t yergleichunff der aitteo, il, 5S6. He iaya 
nearly aa mnch of Sazo Onmmaticna and William 
of Halmaboiir. If mr recoUeetion of the fonner 
doea not deoeiire me, bit is a I 
monk of Ifalmabiiiy. 
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is some exaggeration ; the style of John 
of Salisbury, far from beiiiff equal to that 
of Augustin, Eutropius, and a few more 
of those early ages, does not appear to me 
by any means elegant ; sometimes he falls 
upon a good expression, but the general 
tone is not very elassical. The reader 
may judge from the passage in the note.* 
84. It is generally acknowledged, that 
in the twelfth century we find seYeral 
]oi|no««iiiMC writers, Abelard, Eloisa, Ber- 
•^«*«*2> nard of Clairvaux, Saxo Gram- 
twdfth^ matictts, WiUiam of Malmsbu- 
toiy. ry, Peter of Blois, whose style, 

though never correct, which, in the ab- 
sence of all better dictionaries than that 
of Papias, was impossible, and sometimes 
affected, sometimes too florid and diffuse, 
is not wholly destitute of spirit, and even 
of elegance ;t the Latin poetry, instead of 
Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular 
hexameters almost equally bad, becomes, 
in the hands of Gunther, Gualterus de In- 
sulis, Gulielmus Brito, and Joseph Iscar 
nus, to whom a considerable number of 
names might be added, always tolerable, 
sometimes truly spirited 4 <uad, amid all 
that still demands the most liberal indul- 
gence, we cannot but perceive the real 



* One «if the meet intereeting paasa^ in John 
of SaUebnrf ie that above cited, in which he gives 
anaocoontof theniethodof inttroction panned bj 
Bernard of Chartrea, whom he calls exnndantissi- 
mus modemis temporibus fons literaram in Gallia. 
John himself was taught by some who trod in the 
atepe of thia eminent preceptor. Ad hujua ma- 
giatri fonnam praeeplorea mei in crammatica, Oa- 
uelmoa de Cfoochia, et Richaraus cognomento 
Episcopaa, officio nunc archidiaconas Constaotien- 
aia, rita et conversatione vir bonus, suos discipulos 
aliqoando informavemnt. Bed poatmodum ex ono 
opinio veritati prajodichuii fecit, et hominea rioeri 
qoam ease pmlosophi malnerunt, professoresqne 
aitiam ae totam phuosopbiam brevioa quam trien- 
nio ant qnadriennio tranafasuros anditoribas polli- 
cebantar, impetn mnlUtudinia imperita victi eesse- 
rant. Exinde autem minua temporia et diligentis 
in grunmaticB atadio impensum eoL Ex quo 
eonti|[it at qui omnea artes, tarn liberales quam me- 
chamcaa profitentar, nee primam noterint, sine 
qua frustra quia profredietur ad reliquaa. Licet 
aatem et alia diaciplins ad literatoram proficient, 
hsc tamen pririlegio aingolari fiieere dicitar liteis- 
tom.— Metalog., lib. L, c. 24. 

t Hist. Utt de la Prance, ix., 140. The Bene- 
dictinea are acarcely fiur towarda Ahelard (xii., 147), 
whoae atyle, aa for aa I have aeen, which is not 
innch, seems equal to that of hia cootemporariea. 

t Warton has done some justice to the Anglo- 
I«atin poeta of thia century, who have lately been 
published at Paria. The Trojan War and Anti- 
«cheis of Joseph Iseanns, he calla ** a miracle in 
this ^e of claaaieal compoaition." The style, he 
ears, is a mixture of Ovid, Statius, and Claodian. 
—Vol i., p. 163. The extracta Warton givea seem 
to me a cloae imitation of the aecond. The Phil- 
ippia of WiUiam Brito moat be of the thirteenth 
century, and Waitoo iden the liignTinna of Oiin- 

dHctoiao& 



progress of classical knowledge, and the 
deTelopment of a finer taste in Europe.* 

B5. The Yast increase of religious houses 
in the t¥relfth centuiy renderra innnonos or 
necessary more attention to tiw tncreasad 
the rudiments of literature.f SJfJJJJfJ 
Every monk, as well as every ^^^' 
secular priest, required a certain portion 
of Latin. In the rude and darker a^ 
many illiterate persons had been ordain* 
ed ; there were even kingdoms, as, for ex* 
ample, England, where this is said to have 
been almost general. But the eanons of 
the church demanded, of course, such a 
degree of instruction as the continual use 
of a dead language made indispenaable ; 
and in this first dawn of leanung there can 
be, I presume, no doubt that none receiv- 
ed the higher orders, or became professed 
in a monastery, for which the order of 
priesthood was necessary, without some 
degree of grammatical knowledge. Hence 
this kind of education in the nSiments of 
the Latin was imparted to a greater num- 
ber of individuals than at present. 

86. The Gennan writers to whom we 
principally refer, have expatiated DeeUne or 
upon the decline of literature af- ofa»ieai 
ter the middle of the twelfth cen- HX'Strw 
tury, unexpectedly disappointing tsamheBa- 
the bright promise of that ase, so ^"^* 
that for almost two hundred years we find 
Europe fallen back in learning where we 
might have expected her progress-t This, 
however, is hardly true, in the most lim- 
ited sense, of the bitter part of the twelfth 
century, when that puritv of classical 
taste, which Eichhom and others seem 
chiefly to have had in their minds, was 
displayed in better Latin poetiy tluu had 
been written before. In a general view, 
the thirteenth century was an age of ac- 
tivity and ardour, though not in every re- 
spect the best directed. The fertility of 
the modem languages in versification, the 
creation, we ma^r almost say, of Italian 
and English in this period, the great con- 
course of students to the universities, the 
acute and sometimes nrofomid xeason- 
ings of the scholastic philosophy, which 
was now in its most palmy state, the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, whether derived 
from original research or fh>m Arabian 
sources of information, which we find in 
the geometers, the physicians, the natu- 



• Hist. Utt de la France, voL ix. Eichhom, 
AUg. Oeach. der Goltar, ii, 30, ffi. Heeran. 
Meiners. 

t Hist Utt de la France, IX., U. 

t Meiners, ii., OOS. Heeren, p. 228. Siehhore, 
AJlg. Oesch. der Litteratar, ii., ^11& 

The running title of Eichhom'a aection. Die 
Wiaaenaehaften verfallen in Baibaiej, i 
toogennaily eipiMsedL 
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nl philosophefs of Europe, are sufficient 
to repel the charge of having fallen back, 
or even remained altogether stationary, 
in comparison with the preceding century. 
But in politeness of Latin style, it is ad- 
mitted that we find an astonishing and 
permanent decline both in France and 
England. Such complaints are usual in 
the most progressive times ; and we might 
not rely on John of Salisbury when he la- 
ments the decline of taste in his own age.* 
But, in fact, it would have been rather sin- 
gular if a classical purity had kept its 
ground. A stronger party, and one hos- 
tile to polite lettere, as well as ignorant 
of them— that of the theologians and dia- 
lecticians — carried with it the popular 
voice in the church and the universities. 
The time allotted by these to philological 
hterature was curtailed, that the profess- 
o» of logic and philosophy might detain 
their pupils, longer. Grammar continued 
to be taught in the Univereity of Paris ; 
out rhetoric, another part of the trivium, 
was given up ; by which it is to be under- 
stood, as I conceive, that no classical au- 
thore were read, or, if at all, for the sole 
purpose of verbal explanation.! The thir- 
teenth century, says Heeren, was one of 
the most unfruitful for the study of an- 
cient literature.^ He does not seem to 
except Italy, though there, as we shall 
soon see, the remark is hardly just. But 
in Germany the tenth century, Leibnitz 
declares, was a golden age of learning 
compared with the thirteenth ;^ and France 
itself is but a barren waste in this period. 
The relaxation of manners among the mo- 
nastic orders, which, generally speaking, 
is the increasing theme of complaint from 
the eleventh century, and the swarms of 
worse vermin, the Mendicant Friars, who 
filled Europe with stupid superstition, are 
assigned by Meinere and Heeren as the 
leading causes of tiie return of ignorance.) 
87. The writere of the thirteenth cen- 
BdapM loio tury display an incredible igno- 
*•"*'**■• ranee, not only of pure idiom, 
but of the common grammatical rules. 
Those who attempted to write verse have 



* Metalogicus, 1. i, c. 24. Tlus patsase has 
been freqaently quoted. He was very inimical to 
the dtaiecticians, as philologers generally are. 

t Crevier, ii., 37S. t P. 237. 

4 Introdoctio in Script. Bmnwic, 4 iziiL, apod 
Heeren, et Meiners, ii., 631. No one has dwelt 
more folly than this last writer on the decline of 
litentore in the thirteenth century, out of his cor- 
dial antipathy to the schoolmen, p. 589, et post 

Wood, who has no prejudices against popery, as- 
cribes the low state of learning in England under 
Edward III. and Richard II. to the misconduct of 
the mendicant Mars, and to the papal provisions 
that impoverithtfd the church. 

B MMaen,iL,«l^. Ha€nit,S35. 



lost all prosody, and relapse into Leonine 
rhymes and barbaious acrostics. The 
historians use a hybrid jargon intermixed 
with modem words. The scholastic phi- 
losophers wholly neglected their style, and 
thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin, 
as in some degree a living language, isrith 
terms that seemed to express their mean- 
ing. In the writings of Albertus Magnus, 
of whom Fleury says that he can see no- 
thing great in him but his volumes, the 
grossest errors of syutax frequently oc- 
cur, and vie with his ignorance of history 
and science. Through the sinister exam- 
ple of this man, according to Meiners, the 
notion that Latin should be written with 
regard to ancient models was lost in the 
universities for three hundred years ; an 
evil, however, slight in comparison with 
what he inflicted on Europe by the credit 
he gave to astrology, alchymy, and magic* 
Duns Scotus and his disciples, in the next 
century, carried this much farther, and in- 
troduced a most barbarous and unintelli- 
gible terminology, by which the school 
metaphysics were rendered ridiculous in 
the revival of literature.f Even the ju- 
rists, wHb more required an accurate 
knowledge of the language, were hardly 
less barbarous. Roger Bacon, who is not 
a good writer, stands at the head in this 
century.^ Fortunately, as has been said, 
the transcribing ancient authors had be- 
come a mechanical habit in some monas- 
teries. But it was done in an ignorant 
and slovenly manner. The manuscripts 
of these latter ages, before the invention 
of printing, are by far the most numerous, 
but they are also the most incorrect, and, 
generally, of little value in the eyes of 
critics.^ 

88. llie fourteenth century was not in 
the slightest degree superior to no improre. 
the preceding age. France, Eng- mem Id tha 
land, and Germany were wholly SSJ^' 
destitute of good Latin scholars Richard or 
in this period. The age of Pe- *"y* 
trarch and Boccaccio, the age before the 
close of which classical learning truly re- 
vived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of 
animation throughout the rest of Europe ; 
the genius it produced, and in this it was 
not wholly deficient, displayed itself in 
other walks of literature.) We may just- 
ly praise Richard of Bury for his zeal in 
collecting books, and still more for his 
munificence in giving his library to the 
University of Oxford, with special injunc- 



* Meiners, ii., 692. Fleury, Sme discoun, in 
Hist. Eccles., xvii., 44. Bnhle, i., 708. 
t Meiners, ii., 721. % Heeren, p. 846. 

6 Heeren, p. 304* 
1 Heracn, p. aOO. Andrte,iii^]a 
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tions that ihe^ sbonld be lent to scholan. 
Bot hw erudition appears crude and uncrit- 
ical, his style indifferent, and his titiougfats 
superficial.* Yet I am not aware that he 
had any equal in England during this cen- 
tury. 

89. The patronage of letters, or collec- 
Ltbrary ^^° ^^ bcK)ks, are not reckoned 
ibraMd br among the glories of Edward 
2^^' in. ; thouffh, if any respect had 

beep attached to learning in his 
age and country, they might well have 
suited his magnificent disposition. His 
adversaries, Jonn, and esp^ially Charles 
V. of France, have more claims upon the 
remembrance of a literary historian. Ser- 
eral Latin authors were translated into 
French by their directions rf and Charies, 
who himself was iniorant of Latin, began 
to fonn the Royal Library of the Louvre. 
We may jud{^ from this of the condition 
of literature m his time. The number of 
volumes was about 000. Many of these, 
especially the missals and psalters, were 
richly bound and illuminated. Books of 
devotion formed the larger portion of the 
library. The profone authors, except 
some relating to French history, were, in 
general, of little value in our sii^t. Very 
few classical woiks are in the hst, and no 
poets except Ovid and Lucan.t This li- 
brary came, during the subsequent Eng- 
lish wars, into the possession of the Duke 
of Bedford; and Charles VIL laid the 
foundations of that which still exists.^ 

90. This retrograde condition, however, 
eowjBH of classical literature was only 
E2~S^|» perceptible in Cisalpine Europe. 
tiM uiiiteeoih By ouc of those shiftmgs of ht- 
oeatnrT. eraiy illumination to which we 
have alluded, Italy, far lower in classical 
taste than France in the twelfth century, 
deserved a higher place in the next. Ti- 
raboschi says that the progress in polite 



• The Pbaobiblon of Rkhaid AQngemllfl, often 
called Richard of BarTi chancellor oTEdwaid III., 
ia worthy of being reao, aa containing aome carioaa 
illaatrationa of the state of literature. He quotes a 
wretched poem de Vetolft aa OTid's, and shows lit- 
tle leaniing, thoagfa he had a great eateem ibr it. — 
See a note of Warton, History of Engliah Poetry, 
L, 146, on AongerriUe. 

t CrBTier, ii., 434. Warton has amaaaed a great 
deal of information, not always irery accurate, upon 
the sabject of early French translationa. Thiese 
form a considerable portion of the literatare of that 
eoantry in the fourteenth and fifteenth oentariea.— 
Hist of Engliah Poetry, ii., 414-430. See alao De 
Sade, Vie de Petrargue, iii., 548 ; and Crerier, Hist 
de I'UniT. de Patia, il, 4S4. 

t Waitooadda Cicero to the classical list; andl 
am sorrr to say that, in my History of the Middle 
Afsa, I have been led wrong by him. Boom, his 
omy authority, expressly saya, Pas on seal menu* 
•erit de Cioenn.— Mte. de r Acad, dea Inacript, 
ii,«W. ♦ Id., 701. 



letters was slow, but still that some was 
made ; more good books were transcribed, 
there were more readers, and of these 
some took on them to imitate what they 
read ; so that gradually the darkness 
which overspread the land becan to be 
dispersed. Thus we find that those who 
wrote at the end of the thirteenth century 
were less rude in style than their prede- 
cessors at its commencement.* A more 
elaborate account of the state of learning 
in the thirteenth century will be found in 
the life of Ambrogio Traversarii by Mehus ; 
and several names are there mentioned, 
among whom that of Brunette Latini is 
the most celebrated. Latini translated 
some of the rhetorical treatises of Cice- 
ro.f And we may perhaps consider as a 
witness, to some decree, of progressive 
leaniing in Italy at this time, the Otthouoaa 
Catholicon of John Balbi, a Gen- ^ Baiu. 
oese monk, more frequently styled Januen- 
sis. This book is chiefly now heard ^ of, 
because the first edition, printed by Guten- 
burg in 1400, is a book of uncommon rari« 
ty and price. It is, however, deserving 
of some notice in the annals of literature. 
It consists of a Latin grammar, followed 
by a dictionary, both, perhaps, superior to 
what we shoifid expect from the genend 
character of the times. They are at least 
copious ; the Catholicon is a volume of 
great bulk. Balbi quotes abundantly from 
the Latin classics, and appears not wholly 
unacquainted with Greek ; though I must 
own that Tiraboschi and £ichhom have 
thought otherwise. The CathoUcon, as 
far as I can judge from a slight inspection 
of it, deserves rather more credit than it 
has in modem times obtained. In the 
grammar, besides a familiarity with the 
terminology of the old grammarians, he 
will be found to have stated some ques* 
tions as to the proper use of words, with 
dubUari soiet^ rmdtvm qtuuiiur ; which^ 
though they are superficial enough, indi- 
cate that a certain attenti<m was begin- 
ning to be paid to correctness in writing. 
From the great size of the Catholicon, its 
circulation must have been very limited.^ 

* Id., !▼., 420. The Latin Tersifiera of the thir^ 
teenth centanr were namerons, but generally Tery 
indifferent-^Id., 378. 

t Mehus, p. 157. Tiraboschi, p. 418. 

t Libellam bnnc (aays Balbi, at the eonclnsioD) 
ad honorem Dei et gionose Virginis Marin, et beati 
Domini patria noetri et omninm sanctorum electo- 
rum, necnon ad otilitatem meam et ecdesis sancts 
Dei, ex diverais majoram meorom dictis multo la- 
bore et diU^enti stndio compilaTL Opeiis quippa 
ae atodii mei est et fiut mahoe bbros legeraet ev 
plurimia dtversos caipere floiee. 

Eichhom speaks sereiely, and, I am disposed to 
think, uvastly, of the Catholicon. aa withont oidet 
and plan, or any knowledge of the Qmkt u thi 
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01 Infhedictionary, lioweYer,of John 
Imparftcuon of Genoa, as in those of Pi^ias 
or flwiy dio- and the other glossarists, we find 
^ioouim. jj^g (istinction made between 
the difibrent gradations of Latinity. The 
Latin tongue was to them, except so far 
as the ancient grammarians whom they 
copied might indicate some to be obsolete, 
a single body of words ; and, ecclesiastics 
as tl^y were, they could not understand 
that Ambrose and Hilary were to be pro- 
scribed in tiie vocabulary of a lanffuage 
which was chiefly learned for the suce of 
reading their works. Nor had they the 
means of pronouncinf^, what it has cost 
the labour of succeeding centuries to do, 
that there is no adequate classical author- 
ity for innumerable words and idioms in 
common use. Their knowledge of syn- 
tax, also, was very limited. The prejudice 
of the church against profane authors had 
by no means wholly worn away : much 
less had they an exclusive possession of 
the grammar-schools, most of the books 
taught in which were modem. Papias, 
Uguccio, and other indifferent lexicogra- 
phers, were of much authority.* The 
general ignorance in Italy was still very 
great. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century we read of a man, supposed to be 
learned, who took Plato and Cicero for 
poets, and thought Ennius a contemporary 
of Statius.t 

92. The first real restorer of polite let- 
Bwtontion *«« was Petrarch. His fine taste 
or lecton taught him to relish the beauties 
*JJ» ^ of Virgil and Cicero, and his ar- 
^"^^' dent praises of them inspired his 
compatriots with a desire for classical 
knowledge. A generous disposition to 
encourage letters began to show itself 
among ue Italian princes. Robert, king 
of Naples, in the early part of this centu- 
ry, one of the first patrons of Petrarch, 
and several of the great families of Lorn- 
bardy, gave this proof of the humanizing 
effects of peace and prosperity .{ It has 

author himaelf ecmfesMS (Oesch. der Littentur, ii, 
S38). The order and plan are alphabetical, as utn- 
al in a dictiooair ; and, though Balbi does not lay 
claim to mach Greek, 1 do not think he profeaeea 
antiie ignorance of it Hoc difficile est scire et 
minimi mihi non bene scienti lingnam Orvcam :— 
apod Oradenigo, Litteratnra Greco-Italiana, p. 104. 
I baire observed that Balbi calls himself sAtfoMte«, 
which, indeed, is no evidence of much GFreek ero- 



•Mehns. Mnratori, Dissect 44. 

tMehas,p.21i. Tiraboschi, v., 68. 

% Tiraboschi, t., ao, et post Ten universities 
were founded in ItaW durinar the fboiteenth cento- 
rr, some of which m not last lon^. Rome and 
Fermo in 1303 ; Perona in 1307 ; Trevie* about 
1320 ; Pisa in 1330 ; Paria not long after ; Flor- 
fliieeinl348: Siena in 1357; Lucca in 1300, and 
itetninl301. 



been thought hy some, that, but for his up- 
pearanoe and influence at that period, the 
manuscripts themselves would have per- 
ished,as several had done in no long tune 
before ; so forgotten and abandoned to dust 
and vermin were those precious records 
in the dungeons of monasteries.* He 
was the first who brought in that almost 
deification of the ^at ancient writers, 
which, though earned in following ages 
to an absurd extent, was the animating 
sentiment of solitary study ; that throng 
which its fatigues were patiently endured, 
and its obstacles surmounted. Petrarch 
tells us himself, that, while his comrades 
at school were readiiog ^sop^s Fables, er 
a book of one Prosper, a writer of the fifth 
centuiy, his time was given to the study 
of Cicero, which delighted his ear long 
before he could understand the sense.f 
It was much at his heart to acquire a 
good style in Latin. And, rela- chaneter or 
tively to his predecessors of the hissiyi«. 
mediaBval period, we may say he was suc- 
cessful. Passages full of elegance and 
feeling, in which we are at least not much 
offended by incorrectness of style, are fre- 
quent in his writings. But the fastidious 
scholars of later times contemned these 
imperfect endeavours at purity. '* He 
wants," says Erasmus, ^*full acquaint- 
ance with the language, and his whole 
diction shows the rudeness of the prece- 
ding age.*t An Italian writer, somewhat 
earner, speaks still more unfavourably. 
'' His style is harsh, and scarcely bears 
the character of Latinity. His writings 
are indeed full of thought, but defective in 
expression, and display the marks of la- 
bour without the polish of elegauce."^ I 
incline to agree with Meinera in rating 
the style of Petrarch somewhat more 
highly.il Of Boccace the writer above 
quoted gives even a worse character. 
"Licentious and inaccurate in his diction, 
he has no idea of selection. All his Latin 
writings are hasty, crude, and unformed. 
He labours with thought, and struggles to 
give it utterance ; but his sentiments find 



* Heeren, 270. 

t £t iila quidem state nihil intelligere poterun, 
sola me veiborum dulcedo quaedam et sonontas deti- 
nebat ut quicquid aiiud vel legerem vel audirem, ran- 
cum mihi diMonumque videietur.— Epist. Seniles, 
bb. zv., apud de Sade, i., 36. t Ciceronianua. 

^ Paulus Coitesius de hominibus doclis. 1 take 
the translatioDa from Roscoe*s Lorenzo de' Medici, 
c. fii. 

ti Yeigleichunff der Sitten, iii., 126. Meiners has 
expatiated for fifty pages, p. 94-147, on the merits 
of Petrarch in the restoration of classical litera- 
ture; he seems unable to leafe the subject. Hee> 
ren, though less diffuse, is not less panegyrical. 
De Sade'a thrae quartos an ceitainlj a little ie» 
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h no adequale yebicle, and the lustre of his 
native talents is obscured by the depraved 
taste of the times." Yet his own mother 
tongue owes its earliest model of grace 
and refinement to his pen. 

03. Petrarch was more proud of his 
Hto una lAtin poem called Africa^ the sub- 
poMry. ject of which is the termination of 
the second Punic war, than of the sonnets 
and odes which have made his name im- 
mortal, thouf^ they were not the chief 
sources of his immediate reno¥m. It is, 
indeed, written with elaborate elegance, 
and perhaps superior to any preceding 

rimenof Latin versification in the mid- 
ages, unless we should think Joseph 
Iscanus his equal. But it is more to oe 
praised for taste than for correctness; and 
though, in the Basle edition of 1554, which 
1 have used, the printer has been exces- 
sively negligent, there can be no doubt 
that the Latin poetry of Petrarch abounds 
with faults of metre. His eclogues, many 
of which are covert satires on the court 
of Avignon, appear to me more poetical 
than the Africa, and are sometimes very 
beautifully expressed. The eclo^es of 
Boccaccio, though by no means indiffin'- 
ent, do not equal those of Petrarch. 

94. Mehus, whom Tiraboschi avowedly 
joimor cofHes, has diligently collected 
BimBM. the names, though little more than 
the names, of Latin teachers at Florence 
in the fourteenth century.* But amonc 
the earlier of these there was no good 
method of instruction, no elegance of lan- 



guage. The first who revealed the mys- 
teries of a pure and graceful style, was 
John Malpaghino, commonly called John 
of Ravenna, one whom, in his youth, Pe* 
trarch had loved as a son, and who, not 
very long before the end of the century, 
taught Latin at Padua and Florenee.* 
The best scholars of the ensiung age were 
his disciples, and among them was Gas- 
parian of Barziza, or, as gener- gmpwId or 
ally called, of Bergamo, justly Bwxiaa. 
characterized by Eichhom as the father 
of a pure and elegant Latinity.f The dis- 
tinction between the genuiue Latin lan- 
ffuage and that of the lower empire was 
from this generally recognised; and the 
writers who had been re^mled as stand- 
ards were thrown away with contempt. 
This is the proper era of the revival of 
letters, and nearly coincides with the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

96. A few subjects, affording less ex- 
tensive observation, we have postponed to 
the next chapter, which will contain the. 
literature of Europe in the first part of the 
fifteenth century. Notwithstanding our 
wish to preserve, in general, a strict regard 
to chronology, it hs^ been impossible to 
avoid some interruptions of it without 
introducing a multiplicity of transiticms 
incompatible with any comprehensive 
views ; and which, even as it must inev- 
itably exist in a work of this nature, is 
likely to diminish the pleasure, and per- 
haps the advantage, that the reader might 
derive from it. 



CHAPTER n. 

ON TRI UTEKATUaK OT IVROPB FROM 1400 TO 1440. 



CuUiTatioa of Latin in Italr.— Revind of Greek 
Liteiitiira.-~yestigee of it daring the Middle 
Agoi.— Ct is Unght by ChryaolonB— his Disci- 
pies— end bj leenied Oreeks.— State of Classical 
Learning in other ports of Eorofw.— Pbjrsical 
Sciences.— MatbematiGS— Medicine and Anato- 
my.— Poetiy in Spain, Fkaoce» and England.— 
Fonnation of new Laws of Taste in Middle 
Ajges.— Their Principles. — Romances. — Reli' 
gions Opinions. 

1. GmouBN* has well observed, that the 
2^ ^ fourteenth century left Italy in the 



possession of the writings of three 
}J«2y* great masters, of a language form- 
'* ed and polished by them, and of a 
strong relish for classic^ learning. But 
this soon became the absorbing passion, 
fortunately, no doubt, in the result, as the 



» Tils Tia^KMii, p. 34a 



same author has elsewhere said, since all 
the exertions of an age were required to 
explore the rich mine of antiquity, and 
fix the standard of taste and punty for 
succeeding generations. The aurdour for 
classical studies grew stronger every day. 
To write Latin correctly, to understand 
the allusions of the best authors, to kam 
the rudiments at least of Greek, were the 
objects of every cultivated mind. 

3. The first half of the fifteenth century 
has been sometimes called the age of Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, which it expresses not 



• A Life of Jobn Malpagfaino of Ravenna is the 
first in Meiner's Leb e nsbeschreibungen beiubmter 
manner, 3 irols., Zarich, 1796, bat it is wholly taken 
from Petrarch's Letters, and from Mehiis's Life of 
TnTorsari, p. 34S. See also Tiraboschi»y., 554. 

t OesGhUite der Utteraior, ii, 841. 
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Tofgio ▼eiy inaccurately as to his literary 
BraeckK life, since he was bom in 1381, and 
^^ died in 1459 ; but it seems to involve 
too high a compliment. The chief merit 
of Poggio was his diligence, aided by good 
fortune, in recovering lost works of Ro- 
man literature, that lay mouldering in the 
repositories of convents. Hence we owe 
to this one man ei^t orations of Cicero, 
a complete Quintihan, Columella, part of 
Lucretius, three books of Valerius Flac- 
cus, Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, Tertullian, and several less impor- 
tant writers : twelve comedies of Plautus 
were also recovered in Germany through 
his directions.* Pogsio, besides this, was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable learn- 
ing for his time, and still greater sense and 
spirit as a writer, though he never reach- 
ed a very correct or elegant style. f And 
this applies to all those who wrote before 
the year 1440, with the single exception of 
Gasparin; to Coluccio Saiutato, Guarino 
of Verona, and even Leonard Aretin.^ 



* Shepherd's Life of Poggio. Tiraboschi Cor 
niani. Roscoe's Lorenzo, ch. i Fabricius, in hit 
Bibliotheca Latin amedia et infimn Statia, gives a 
list not qnite the same ; bat Pcwgio's own authoritf 
most be the best. The work nirst above cinoted is, 
ibr the literary history of Italy in the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century, what Roscoe's L()renzo ia for 
the latter. Gingu6n6 has not added mnch to what 
these English authors and Tiraboschi had famished. 

t Mr. Shepherd has judged Poggio a Uttle fa- 
vourably, as becaoie a biographer, bat with sense 
and discrimination. His Italian translator, the Av- 
▼ocato Tonelli (Firenze, 1825), goes much beyond 
the mark in extolling Poggio above aU bis contem- 
poraries, and praising his " vastissima** in the strain 
of hjrperbole too £imiliar to Italians. This vast 
learning, even for that time, Po^o did not poe- 
sess : we have no reason to believe him equal to 
Guarino, Filetfo, or Traversari, much less to Valla. 
Erasmus, however, was led by his partiality to VaUa 
into some injustice towards Pog^iio, whom he calls 
rabula adeo indoctus, ut etiamsi vacaret obsccsni- 
tate, tamen indignas asset qui legeretur, adeo au- 
tem obsoBnus ut etiamsi doctissimus asset, tamen 
easet a vins bonis rejiciendus.— Epist. ciii. Tliis 
is said too hastily ; but in his Ciceronianua, where 
we have his deliberate judgment, he appreciates 
Pogno more exactly. After one of the interlocu- 
tors nas called him vivid* cujusdam eloqaentis 
virom, the other replies : Naturas satis erat, artis et 
eruditionia oon muitum ; interim impuro sermonis 
ilaxu, si Laurentio Vall» credimus. Bebel, a Crer- 
man of some learning, rather older than Erasmus, 
in a letter quoted by Blount (Censora Auctorum, in 
Poffgio), praises Fojmo very highly for his style, 
and prefers him to VaUa. Paulas Cortesius seems 
not much to differ from Erasmus about Poggio, 
thottgh he ia more severe on Talla. 

It should Iw added, that Tonellt'a notes on the 
life of Poggio are useful ; among other things, he 
pointa out that Poggio did not leam Greek of 
Emanuel Ohryaoloras, as all writers on thia part of 
literary history bad hitherto sapposed, hot about 
14^ when he waa turned of forty. 

t Coluceio Saiutato belongs to the fdmteenth 
ocntniy, lod wm deoMd one of its 



Nor 18 thia any diapara^ment i^u,, ,|^ 
to their abilitiea and industry, of.t totag s 
They had neither ^rrammars nor i^dutawoi. 
dictionaries, in which the purest Latinity 
was distinguishable fronot the wont ; they 
had to unlearn a barbarous jargon, made 
up with scraps of the Vulgate vod of ec- 
clesiastical writers, which pervades the 
•Latin of the middle ages ; they had great 
difficulty in resorting to purer models, 
from the scarcity and high price of man- 
uscripts, as well as from their g^ieral in- 
correctness, which it required much atten- 
tion to set right. Gasparin of Barziza 
took the right course, by incessantly turn- 
ing over the pages of Cicero ; and thus, by 
long habit, gained an instinctive sense of 
propriety in the use of language, which no 
secondary means at that time could hare 
given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparin of 
Bergamo, his own birthplace Gaaparin vc 
being in the neighbourhood of ««"*»- 
that city, was bom about 1370, and began 
to teach before the close of the century. 
He was transferred to Padua by the Sen- 
ate of Venice, in 1407 ; and in 1410 ac- 
cepted the invitation of Filippo Maria Vis- 
conti to Milan, where he remained till his 
death in 1431. Gasparin had here the 
good fortune to find Cicero de OnUore, 
and to restore Quintilian by the help of 
the manuscript brought from St. GaU by 
Poggio, and another found in Italy by 
Leonard Aretin. His fame as a writer 
was acquired at Padua, and founded on 
his diligent study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of 
Gasparin without perceiving that Merita or 
he is quite of another order of his style. 

ments in learning. Ma a dir toto, says Tiraboacfai, 
who admits his eztensive erudition, relatively to his 
age, bencbe lo stil di Coluccio abbia non rare volte 
6nei|[ia e forza maggiore che quello della maggior 
parti degli altri scnttori di ipiesti tempi, h certo 
perd, che tanto i diverso da ouello di Cicerone nella 
prosa, e ne' verm da quel di Virgilio, quanto appnii- 
to i diversa una scimia da on uomo, v., ft37. 

Cortesius, in the dialogue quoted above, says of 
Leonard Aretin : Hie primus inconditam soribendi 
consuetudinem ad numeroeum quondam sooum in- 
flexit, et attulit hominibus noatris aliquid eerie 
splendidius. . . Et ego video hunc nondum satis 
esse limstum, nee delicatiori faatidio tolerabileni. 
Atqui dialogi Joannis Ravennatia viz aemel legui- 
tur, et Coluccii Epistola, que turn in hooore erant, 
non apparent; sea fioccacii Oenealogiam lagimua, 
utilem illam quidem, sed non tamen cum Petrarch* 
ingenio conferendam. At non ridetis quantum hia 
omnibus desit T— P. 12. ()f Guarino he aaya After- 
ward : Genoa tamen dicendi inconcimmm admo- 
dum est et salebroaum ; utitur pleramqoe hnpni- 
dens verbis poeticis, quod est mazime vitioeom; 
sed magia est in eo succus, quam color laudandoa. 
Memona teneo, quondam lamiliarem meum soUtam 
dicera, meiiaa Goarinum faam wm oonsulniaaa, si 
nihil nnqoam •eripeiiait,.p. I4i 
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•diolan ftom hit predecessors. He is 
truly Gicenmiaii inbis torn of phrases and 
structure of sentences, which never end 
awkwardly, or with a wrong arrangement 
of words, as is habitual with his contem- 
poraries. Inexact expressions may of 
course be found, but they do not seem 
gross or numerous. Among his works 
are several orations which probably were 
actually delivered: they are the eariiest 
models of thatdassical declamation which 
became so usual afterward, and are ele- 
gant, if not very forcible. His Epistote 
ad Exercitstionem aceommodataB was the 
first book printed at Paris. It contains a 
series of exercises for his pupils, probably 
for the sake of double translation, and 
mre)^ designed to exemplify Latin id- 
ioms.* 

5. If Gasparin was the best writer of 
Tktwrto this generation, the most accom- 
•TNtiB. piished instructor was Yictorin of 
Feltre, to whom the Marquis of llantua 
intnisted the education of his own chil- 
dren. Many of the Italian nobihty, and 
some distinguished scholars, were brought 
vp under the care of Yictorin in that city; 
and, in a very corrupt age, he was still 
more zealous Ibr their moral than their 
literary improvement. A pleasing ac- 
count of his method of discipline wiU be 
found in Tiraboschi, or more ftilly in Oor- 
niani, from a life written by one of Vic- 
torin*s pupils, named PrendUacqua.t *' It 
could hardly be believed,*' says Tirabos- 
chi, ^tbat in an age of such rade manners, 
a floodel of such perfect education could 
be found : if all to whom the care of youth 
is intrusted vrould make it theirs, vrhax 
ample and rich fruits they would derive 
from their labours." The learning of Yic- 
torin was extensive ; he possessed a mod- 
erate library, and rigidly demanding a mi- 
nute exactness from his pupils in their in- 
terpretation of ancient authors, as well as 
in their own compositions, laid the found- 

* Morlio^ who safs, primot in Italia aliqoidbal- 
batire Ojospit Gasparinus, bad probsblj nerer teen 
hia writings, which are a great daal better, in point 
of language, than bit own. Corteiiaa, howoTer, 
Uamas Gasparin for too elabortta a style ; nimia 
eora attenuabat oretiooem. 

He once uses a Greek word in bis letters; what 
be knew of the langusge does not otherwise ap- 
pear ; bat be might hare beard Gnarino at Yenice. 
He bad not seen Pliny's Natural History, nor did 
be possess a Liry, but was in treaty ibr one.— Epist, 
p. 900, A.D. 1415. 

t Tiraboschi, rit, SOS. Comiani, ii., 53. Hee- 
nn, p. S35. He is also mentioned, with mmdi 
■taise for his mode of education, by his friend Am- 
brogio Traversari, a psssage from whose Hod(m> 
ricon will befoand in Heeren, p.S37. Yictorin died 
in 1447, and was barisd at the piblJQ expense, his 
liberality in giving gratuitous mttne^i/m to the 
poof having left him so. 

YOL. I.— I 



ati<»B of a propriety In bMb whidi the 
next age was to dis^y. TraTersari via- 
ited the school of Yictorin, for whom he 
entertained a great regard, in 1433; it 
had then been for some years establish* 
ed.* No writings of Yictorin have been 
preserved. 

6. Among the writers of these forty 
years, after Gasparin of Bergamo, uoomd 
we may imbaUy assign the liig^- •^'•tu>* 
est place in politeness of style to Leonar*- 
do Bmni, more commonly called Aretino, 
from his birthplace, Arezzo. " He ¥nis 
the first,*' says Paulus Coitesius, ^ who 
replaced the rude structure of periods by 
some degree of rhjrtfam, and introduced our 
countrymen to something more brilliant 
than they had known before; though even 
he is not quite as polished as a fastidious 
delicacy would reauire." Aretin's histo* 
ry of the Goths, which, though he is silent 
on the obligation, is chiefly translated from 
Procopitts, passes ibr his best work. In 
the constellation of scholars who enjoyed 
the sunshine of favour in the palace of 
Cosmo de' Medici, Leonard Aretin was 
one of the oldest and most ];»ominent. 
He died at an advanced age in 1444, and 
is one of the six illustrious dead who re- 
pose in the church of Santa Croce.f 

7. We come now to a very important 
event in hteraiy history : the re- ^^ y , ^ 
suscitation of the study of the me cnok 
Greek language in Italy. During {*°J^H* 
the whole course of the middle "^* 
ages we find scattered instances of schol- 
ars in the west of Europe, who jsa^swA 
had acauired ^eome knowled^ seiiotani or 
of GreeK ; to what extent it is ^"^i*- 
often a difficult question to determine. In 
the earlier and darker period, we begin 
with a remarkable circumstance, alres^y 
mentioned, of our own ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The infant Anglo-Saxon churches, 
desirous to give a national form to their 
hierarchy, solicited the Pope Yitalian to 
place an arehbishop at their head. He 
made choice of Theodore, who not only 
brought to England a store of Greek man- 
uscripts, but, through the means of his 
followers, imparted a knowledge of it to 
some of our countrymen. Bede, half a 
century afterward, tells us, of course very 
h^TDolically, that there were still sur- 
viving disciples of Theodore and Adrian, 
who understood the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages as wen as their own.{ From these 



* Mdins, p. 431. 

t Hadame de gtaSl onfortanately eonfoonded 
this respeotaUe scholar, in her Corinne, with Pietro 
Aretino ; I vemember well that Ugo Foscolo could 
B0fer contain his wiath against her for this mistake* 

X Hist Ecdes., L t., c. % Ua^ue hodie super* 
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he derived, no donbt, ha own knowledge, 
which may not have been extensive ; but 
we cannot expect more, in such veiy un- 
favourable circumstances, than a superfi- 
cial progress in so difSycult a study. It is 
probable that the lessons of Theodore's 
disciples were not forgotten in the British 
and. Irish monasteries. Alcuin has had 
credit, with no small likelihood, if not on 
positive authority, for an acquaintance 
with Greek;* and as he, and perhaps 
others from these islands, were active in 
aiding the efforts of Chariemagne for the 
restoration of letters, the slight tincture 
of Greek that we find in the 
iB^joeMld schools founded by that emper- 
im snoeeM- or, may have been derived from 
^"^ their instruction. It is, howev- 

er, an equally probable hypothesis, that it 
was communicated by Greek teachers, 
whom it was easy to procure. Charie- 
magne himself, accorduig to Eginhard, 
comd read, though he could not speak the 
Greek language. Thegan reports the very 
same, in nearly the same words, of Louis 
the Debonair, t The former certainly in- 
tended that it should be taught in some 
of his schools ;% and the Benedictines of 
8t. Maur, in their long and laborious His- 



mint ex eorum di8cipQla8,<^ui Latinam Onecamque 
lingaain sque ac propriam in qua nati want, noniDt 
Beae*8 own knowleoge of Oreek ia attested by hia 
biographer Cuthbert ; prvter Latinam etiam Gra- 
cam comparaveraL He once, and possibly more 
often, nses a Greek word ; but we must suspect 
his knowledge of it to have been trifling. 

A manuscript in the British Museum (Cotton, 
Galba, i., 16) is of some importance in relation to 
this, if it be truly referred to the eiffhih century. It 
contains the Lord's prayer in Greek, written in An- 
glo-Saxon characters, and appears to have belonged 
to King Athelstan. Mr. Turner (Hist of Anglo- 
Sax., voL iii., p. 306) haa taken notice of this man- 
uscript, but without mentioning its antiquity. The 
manner in which the words are divided show a per- 
fect ignorance of Greek in the writer ; but the Sax- 
on is curious in snother respect, as it provea the 
pronunciation of Greek in the eighth century to 
nave been modem or Romaic, and not what we 
hold to be sncient. 

« C*6tait un homme habile dans le Grec comme 
dans le Latin.— Hist. Litt. de la France, !▼., 8. 

t The passages will be found in Eicbhom, Allg. 
Gesch., it, 2S5 and 200. That concerning Charle- 
magne is quoted in many other books. E^nhard 
aays in the same place, that Charles prayed in Lat- 
in as readily aa in his own langusge ; and Thegan, 
Ihat Louis could speak Latin perfectly. 

t Osnabrug haa generally been named as the 
nlace where Charlema^e peculiarly desicned that 
Greek should be culUvated. It seems, however, 
•on considering the passage usually quoted (Bsluze, 
u, 410), to have been only one out ot many. Eich- 
born thinks that the existence of a Greek school at 
Oenabrag ia doubtful, bat that there ia more evi- 
dence in itiTour of Saltsborgand Ratisbon.^Allg. 
Gesch. der Cultur, ii, 383. The words of the Ca- 
pitulary are, Grtecas et Latinaa Sdu^ in perpeto* 
ttn inanwe eidiiiarinuB^ 



toire Litt6nire de la France, hare 
merated as many as seventeen perscnw 
within France, or at least the dominions 
of the Carlovingian house, to whom they 
ascribe, on the authority of conteraporm- 
ries, a portion of this learning.* lliese 
were all educated in the schools of Char- 
lemagne, except tiie most eminent upon 
the list, John Scotus Erigena, for whom 
Scotland and Ireland contend, the latter 
probably on the best grounds. It is not 
necessary by any means to suppose that 
he had acquired by travel ttie Greek 
tongue, which he possessed sufficiently to 
translate, though very indifferently, the 
works attributed in thai age to Dionyaius 
the Areopagite.f Most writers of the 
ninth century, according to the Benedic- 
tines, make use of some Greek words. It 
appears by a letter of the famous Hinc- 
mar, archbishop of Rheims, who censures 
his nephew Hmcmar of Laon for doing 
this affectedly, that glossaries, from which 
they picked those exotic flowers, were al- 
ready in use. Such a glossary in Greek 
and Latin, compiled, under Charies ^e 
Bald, for the use of the church of Laon, 
was, at the publication of this Benedictine 
History, near the middle of the last cen- 
tury, in the library of St. Geimain des 
Pr68.{ We may thus perceive the means 
of giving the air of more learning than 
was actually possessed ; and not to infer 
from these sprinklings of Greek in medi- 
aeval writings, whether in their proper 
characters or Latinized, which is rattier 
more freauent, that the poets and profane, 
or even classical, writers were accessiUe 
in a French or English monastenr. Nei- 
ther of the Hincmars seems to have un- 
derstood it. Tiraboschi admits that he 
cannot assert any Italian writer of the 
ninth century to be acquainted with 

GreeM 

8. The tenth century furnishes not quite 
so many proofs of Greek schol- in ^ tenth 
arship. It was, however, stud- and devwui 
ied by some brethren in the ab- **"•*■*•• 
bey of St. Gall, a celebrated seat of learn- 
ing for those times, and the library of 
which still bears witness, in its copious 
collection of manuscripts, to the eariy in- 



* Hint Litt. de la France, toL t. Launoy had 
commenced thia enumeration in hia excellent trea- 
tiee on the achoola of Chariemagne ; but be haa not 
carried it quite ao far. See, too, Eicbhom, All^. 
Gesch., ii., 420 ; and Geach. der Litt, 1, 624. Mei- 
nera thinka that Greek waa better known in the 
ninth century, through Chailemagne'a ezertionsi 
than for five hundred years afterward, il, 367. 

t Eichhorn, ii. 227. firucker. Goiaot 

t Hiat Litt. de la Fnncs, toL it. Dueaogt 
pnsf in Gloanr., p. 40. 

4iiL,.206. 
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te rcoui s e between the ocbolan of Ireland 
and those of the Continent.' Baldric, bish- 
op of Utrecht,* Bnino of Coloene, and 
Geibert, besides a few more wnom the 
historians of St. Bianr record, possessed a 
tolerable acqoaintance with the Greek lan- 

Sage. They mention a fact that throws 
ht on the means by which it might oc- 
casionaDy be learned. Some natives of 
that comitry, doubtless expatriated Catho- 
lies, took refuge in the diocese of Toul, 
under the direction of the bishop, not long 
before 1000. They formed separate soci- 
eties, performing divine service in their 
own language, and with their own rites.f 
It is probable, the Benedictines observe, 
that Humbert, afterward a cardinal, ac- 
quired from them that knowledge of the 
language by which he distinguished him- 
self in controversy with their cotmtiy- 
inen4 This ^at schism of the church, 
which the Latms deeply felt, might induce 
some to study a language, from which 
alone they could derive authorities in dis- 
putation with these antagonists. But it 
nad also the more unequivocal effect of 
drawing to the West some of those Greeks 
who maintained their communion with the 
church of Rome. The emigration of these 
in the diocese of Toul is not a single fact 
of the kind ; and it is probably recorded 
ftom the remaricable circumstance of their 
living in community. We find from a 
passage in Heric, a prelate in the reign of 
Charles the Bald, that this had already 
begun ; at the commencement, in fact, of 
the ffreat schism.^ Greek bishops and 
Greek monks are mentioned as settiers 
in France during the early part of the 
eleventh century. This was especially 
in Normandy, under the protection of 
Richard II., who died in 1038. Even 
monks from Mount Sinai canfe to Rouen 
to share in his liberality. | The Benedic- 
tines ascribe the preservation of some 
taste for the Greek and Oriental tongues 
to these strangers. The list, however, of 
the learned in them is very short, consid- 
ering the erudition of these fathers, and 
their disposition to make the most of all 
they met with. Greek books are men- 



* Baldric lived under Henry the Fowler ; his bi- 
ograpber aayt, Nnllam foil studioram Uberaliam 
fenus in omni Gneca et Latina eloqaentia quod in- 
fenio tut viTacitatem aufugeret— Launoy, p. 117. 
Iliat. Litt.. yi., 50. 

t Vol. ▼!., p. 57. t Vd!. riL. p. BBS. 

& Ducanm, prafat in OlosMr., p. 41. 

H HistTLitt. da la France, Tii., 60, 184, et alibi. 
A Greek manuacript in the Royal Library at Paria, 
coDtaininf tba liturgy aocording to the Greek rito- 
aU waa written in 1038, by a monk named Hdit 
(they do not give the Latin name), who teema to 
have lived in Normandy. If thta ataiids for Elias, 
he waa prohdbly a Unek by biith. 



tioned in the few Idnwries of which we 
read in the eleventh century.* 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems 
not much more considerable in the b the 
twelfth century, notwithstanding tweuib. 
the general improvement of that age. 
The Benedictines reckon about ten names, 
among which we do not find that of St. 
Bernard.! They are inclined also to de- 
ny the pretensions of Abelard ;| but, as 
that great man finds a veiy hostile tribu- 
nal in these fathers, we may pause about 
this, especially as they acknowledge Eloise 
to have understood both the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. She estabUslied a 
Greek mass for Whitsunday in the Para- 
clete conrent, which was sung as late as 
the fifteenth century ; and a Greek missal 
in Latin characters was still preserved 
there.^ Heeren speaks more favourably 
of Abelard's learning, who translated pas- 
saffes from Plato.) The pretensions of 
John of Salisbury are slighter ; he seems 
proud of his Greek, but betrays gross ig- 
norance in etymology.^ 

10. The thirteenth century was a more 
inauspicious period for leaminr ; in the 
yet here we can boast, not only twrw«th. 
of John Basing, archdeacon of St. Albania, 
who returned from Athens about 1240, la- 
den, if we are bound to beheve this liter- 
ally, with Greek books, but of Roger Ba- 
con and Robert Grost^te, bishop of Lin- 
coln. It is admitted that Bacon had some 
acquaintance with Greek ; and it appears, 
by a passage in Matthew Paris, that a 
Greek priest, who had obtained a bene- 
fice at St. Alban's, gave such assistance 
to Grost^te as enabled him to tran^ate 
the testament of the twelve patriarchs 
into Latin.** This is a confirmation of 



* Id., p. 48. 

t Hiat. Litt. de la France, p. 04, 151. Macariua, 
abbot of St. Flenri, ia said to haTe compiled a Greek 
Lexicon, which has been several timea printed on- 
der tha name of Beatna Benedictua. 

i Id., zil, 147. ^ Id., zii., 642. 

II P. 204. His Greek was no doubt rather scan- 
ty, and not sufficient to give him an insight into 
ancient philoeophy ; in /act, if his learninff had been 
erealer, ne could only read such manuacnpta aa fell 
mtohialMnda; and thare waie hardly any then in 
Franca. 

% Ibid. John deiivea analytica from ova and 

•• Matt. Par., p. 820. See alao Toraer'a History 
of England, rr., ISO. It ia aaid in aome hooka that 
GroaUte made a tranalation of Suidaa. But thia iM 
to be understood merely of a legendary story foimd 
in that writer's Lexicon.— Pegge's Life of Grost^te, 
p. 201. The antira work he certaioly eould not 
have translated, nor ia it at all credible that he bad 
a copy of it With raapect to the doubt 1 have 
hinted in tba text aa to the great number of mann. 
scripia said to be brought to England by John Ba- 
aing, it ia founded oo their aubaequent disappeai- 
Wa find ^y lew, if any, Greek ; 
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iriiit has been soggested above, as tiie 
probable means by which a knowledge of 
that lanpaffe, in the total deficiency of 
scholasUc education, was occasionally im- 
parted to persons of unusual seal for leatn- 
mg. And it leads us to another reflection, 
that by a knowledge of Greek, when we 
find it asserted of a medieval theologian 
like Gtost^te, we are not to understand 
an acquaintance with the great classical 
authors, who were hitent in Eastern mon- 
asteries, but the power of reading some 
petty treatise of the fathers, or, as in this 
instance, an apocryphal legend, or at best, 
peihaps, some of tne later commentators 
on Aristotle. Orostdte was a man of oon^ 
siderable merit, but has had his share of 
applause. 

11. The titles of medieval works are 
UtttoappMi^ not unfreaueiitly taken ftom 
i ofhin the Greek language, as the Po- 
^ lycratricus and Metalogicus of 

John of Salisbury, or the Phi- 
lobiblon of Richard Aunserville of Bury. 
In this httle volume, written about 1343, 
I have counted five instances of single 
Greek words. And, what is more im- 
portant, AungerviUe declares that he had 
cansed Greek and Hebrew grammars to 
bedrawnupforstudento.* But we have 
no other record of such mmmars. It 
would be natural to infer from this pas- 
sage, that some persons, either in Friace 
or England, were occupied in the study 
of the Greek language. And yet we find 
nothing to corroborate this presumption ; 
all ancient learning was neglected m the 
fourteenth century ; nor do I know that 
one man on this side of the Alps, except 
AungerviUe himself, is reputed to have 
been versed in Greek during that period. 
I cannot speak positively as to Berchoeur, 
the most learned man in France. The 
council of Yienne, indeed, m 1131, had or- 
dered the establishment of professors in 
the Greek, Hebiew, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
languages at Avignon, and in the univer- 
sities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Sala- 
manca. But this decree remained a dead 
letter. 

19. If we now turn to Italy, we shall 
e«M iTMM ^^' ^ ^ ^<^^ wonderful, rather 
or Greek In more frequent instances of ac- 
*^ quaintance with a living lan- 

guage, in common use with a great neigh- 
bouring people. Gradenigo, in an essay 

Kripto in Engteod it the end of the fiftetnth 

UiSml 8oot, "Uie wiaid of drawled fiune," 
pretended to tranelate Arietotle ; tat ie chaiged 
wtth haTiDf appropriated the laboma of one An- 
dvew, a Jew, ta hit own.— Mcinera, ti., 664. 

* C. s. 0. 



on this BiAject,* has endeaToared to ro- 
iute what he supposes te be the uniFenal 
opinion, that the Greek tongue was lint 
taught in Italy bv Chrysoloras and Gtuui- 
no at the end of the fourteenth century, 
contending that, from the eleventh inclii* 
sive, there are numerous instances of per* 
sons conversant with it ; besides the evi* 
dence afibrded by inscriptions in Greek 
characters found m some churches, by the 
use of Greek psalters and other litui^ical 
ofllces, by the employment of Greek paint- 
ers in clxnrches,and by the f^reqaent iatei<> 
course between the two countries. The 
latter presumptions have in fact cousid- 
erable weight ; and those who shoold con- 
tend for an absolute ignorance of tlie 
Greek language, oral as well as vmtten, in 
Italy, would go too far. The particular 
instances brought forward by Gradenigo 
are about thirty. Of these the first is 
Papias, who has auoted five lines of He- 
siod.f Lanfranc nad also a considernhls 
acquaintance with the language.} Peter 
Lombard, in his Liber Sententiarum, the 
systematic basis of scholastic theology, 
introduces many Greek words, and ex- 
plains them rightly.^ But this list is not 
very long; and when we find the simame 
Bifarius given to one Ambrose of Berga- 
mo, in me eleventh century, on aoconnt 
of his ci^wcity of speaking hath laa- 
guages, it may be conceived that the ac- 
complishment was somewhat rare. Me- 
hus, in his very learned life of Traversaii, 
has mentioned two or three names, among 
whom is the Emperor Frederic II. (not, 
indeed, strictly an Italian), that do not ap- 
pear in Gradenigo. I But Tiraboschi con- 
ceives, on the other hand, that the laUer 
has inserted some on insufficient grounds. 
Christine of Pisa is mentioned, I think, hr 
neither ; she was the daui|^ter of an Itai* 
ian astronomer, but lived at the court of 
Charles V. of France, and - was the moet 
accomplished literary lady of that age.^ 
IS. The intercourse between Greece 
and the west of Europe, occar ^^^^^ ^ 
sioned by commerce and by the SfmMaieU 
crusades, had tittle or no influ- laamta t^ 
ence upon titerature. For, be- "^ 



* Ragionamenlo latorico-eritico aopra la litter*- 
tore Gteco-Itatiana, Breecia, 1750. 

t P. 37. These are very comuitly gi^en, throoch 
the fault of a transcriber ; for rvpiaa has traaan- 
ted them into tolerable Latin verse. 

t Hist Utt de la France, rii., 144. 

6 Meiners, iit, 11. 

nP. 155,S17,4Bc. AddtotheeeanthontaeeMv. 
latori, dissert. 44; Bnicker, iii., 644, S47 ; Tiraboa. 
dii, T., 398. 

T TiraboechL v., 388, Tooches for Christine*^ 
knowledge of Greek. She was a good poeteae in 
French, and altogether a twj leoMiyuUe peiMB. 
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•Ides tbe genenl indifrereiice to it in 
those clmsses of society v^ch were thus 
bioiu^t into some degrae of contact with 
the Eastetn Em|Mre, we must remember 
that, although Gredc, even to the ciqitare 
of Constantinople by Mohammed II., was 
a tiding language in that city, spoken bv 
Uie superior ranks of both sexes with tot 
erable purity, it had degenerated among 
the common people, and almost univer- 
sally among the inhabitants of the prov- 
inces and islands, into that corrupt form, 
or, rather, new language, which we call 
Romaic* The progress of this innova- 
tion went on by steps very similar to 
those ^which the Latin was transformed 
in the west, though it was not so rapid or 
complete. A manuscript of the twelfth 
oentunr, quoted by Du Cange from the 
royal libnury at Paris, appears to be the 
oldest written specimen of the modem 
Greek that has been produced; but the 
oral change had been gradually going for- 
ward for several preceding centuries.f 
14. The Byzantine literature was chief- 
rofly valuable by illustrating, or 
preserving in fragments, the 
historians, philosophen, and, in 
some measure, the poets of antiauity. 
Constantinople and her empire produced 
abundantly men of erudition, but few of 
genius or of taste. But this erudition was 
now rapidly on the decline. No one was 
left in Greece, according to Petrarch, after 
the death of Leontius raatus, who under- 
stood Homer; words not perhaps to be 
literally taken, but expressive of what he 
conceived to be their general indifference 
to the poet : and it seems very probable 
that some ancient authon, whom we 
should most desire to recover, especially 
the lyric poets of the Doric and ^olic di- 
alects, have perished, because they had 
become unintelligible to the transcriben 



* PUelfo says, in one of his eptotlM, dated 144 1 , 
Chat the language apoken in Peloponneaua ** adeo 
«et depratata, nt nihil omnino sapiat prwcm iliiaa et 
etoquentimmo OnBcie." At Constantinople the 
case was better ; ** riri eniditi sant nomiQlti, et 
coltt mores, etsennoetiannltidns." In a letter of 
Coloceio Saltttato, near the end of the fourteenth 
centorf , he says that Plotarch had been tranalated 
de Or»co in Or»eam mlgare.— Mehna, p. 294. 
This seems to haye been done at Rhodes. I quote 
this to remore any diificalty others may feet, for I 
beUere the Romaic Greek is maeh older. The 
p iogi ee s of eorraption m Gteek is sketched in the 
Qnarterly Rsriew, vol. zzii , probably by the pen of 
the Bimp of London. Its symptoms were -very 
sunilar to those of Latin in the West : abbrefiation 
of words, and indifforence to ri){ht toflexioos. See 
also CoL Leake's Researches m the Morsa. Eoa- 
tathius has many Romaic words ; yet no one in the 
twelfth centnry nsd mors learning. 

t Da Canfe, pns&tio in Oloasariiim medis ct 



of the lower empire ; though this has also 
been ascribed to the scrupulousness of the 
clergy. An absorbing fondness for theolo- 
mcal subtleties, far more trifling among the 
Greeks than in the schools of the West, 
conspired to produce a neglect of studies 
so remote as heathen poetry. Aurispa 
tells Ambrogio Traversari that he found 
they cared little about profane literature. 
Nor had the Greek learning ever recover* 
ed the blow that the capture of Constanti* 
nople by the crusaders in 1204, and the es- 
tablishment for sixty years of a Latin and 
illiterate dynasty, inflicted upon it* We 
trace many classical authors to tiiat peri* 
od, of whom we know nothing later, and 
the compilations of ancient history by in* 
dustrious Byzantines came to an end. 
Meantime the language, where best pre* 
served, had long lost the delicacy and pre- 
cisi(m of its syntax ; the true meaning of 
the tenses, modes, and voices of the verb 
was overlooked or euessed at ; a kind of 
Latinism, or something, at least, not an- 
cient in structure and rhythm, shows it- 
self in their poetry ; and this imperfect 
knowledge of their ohce beautiful Ian* 
guage is unfortunately too manifest in the 
grammars of Greek exiles of the fifteenth 
century, which have so long been the 
groundwork of classical education in Eu- 
rope. 

15. We now come to the proper period 
of the restoration of Greek PMnfchaai 
learning. In the year 1330, BoeeaM 
Barlaam, a Calabrian by birth, >«™ «"»*• 
but long resident in Greece, wad deemed 
one of the most learned men of that age, 
was intrusted by the Emperor Cantacu* 
zenus with a mission to Italy.f Petrarch, 
in 1349, as Tiraboschi fixes the time, en- 
deavoured to learn Greek from him, but 
found the task too arduous, or, rather, had 
not sufficient oi^rtunity to go on with 
it.t Boccaccio, some years afterward, 



* An enumeration, and it is a long one, of the 
Greek books not wholly lost till this time, will b^ 
foand in Heeren, p. 125 i and also in his Essai snr 
les Croisades. 

t Mehaa. Tiraboschi, ▼., 39S. De8ade,L,«)S. 
Biog. Unrr. Barlaam. 

t Incubaeram alacri ape magnoqne deeiderio, 
sed peregrins lingns noricas et festma ptwceptoris 
absentia prvciderant propositam msom. It has 
been said, and probably with some tmth, that 
Greek, or at least a sort of Grsek, waspresenred as 
a living language in Calabria ; not because Greek 
colonies had once been aettled in some cities, bat 



that part of luly wasnot loat tothe By- 
sandne empire till about tfarse centnriea before the 
time of Barlaam and Pilatua. They, however, had 
gone to a better source ; and I shook! have great 
doobts as to the goodness of Calabrisn Grsek in 
the fourteenth century, which, of course, aie noi 
removed by the drenmstance that in some places 
the church sank* was petfiimied in that Iidp 
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Succeeded better with the help of Leon- 
tius Pilatus, a Calabrian also by birth,* 
who made a prose translation of Homer 
for his use, and for whom he is said .to 
have procured a public appointment as 
teacher of the Greek language at Flor- 
ence in 1361. He remained here about 
three years ; but we read nothing of any 
other disciples ; and the man liimself was 
of too unsocial and forbidding a temper to 
conciliate them.f 

16. According to a passage in one of 
FewaeqoaiDt. Pftraich's letters, fancifully 
ed wub^the addressed to Homer, there 
^wj" *n were at that time not above 
ten persons in Italy who knew 
how to value the old father of the poets ; 
five at the most in Florence, one in Bolog- 
na, two in Verona, one in Mantua, one m 
Perugia, but none at Rome4 Some pains 
have been thrown away in attempting to 
retrieve the names of those to whom he al- 
ludes : the letter shows, at least, that there 
was very little pretension to Greek learn- 
ing in his age ; for I am not convinced 
that he meant sell these ten persons, 
among whom he seems to reckon himself, 
to be considered as skilled in that tongue. 
And we must not be led away by the in- 
stances partially collected by Gradenigo 
out of the whole mass of extant records, 
to lose sight of the great general fact, that 
Greek literature was lost in Italy for 700 
years, in the words of Leonard Aretin, 
before the arrival of Chrysoloras. The 
language is one thing, and the learning 
contained in it is another. For aU the 
purposes of taste and erudition, there was 
no Greek in Western Europe during the 
middle aces : if we look only at the knowl- 
edge of bare words, we have seen there 
was a very slender portion. 

16. The true epoch of the revival of 
It is taoghc ^^^^ literature in Italy, these 
by chryao- attempts of Petrarch and Boc- 
im about cace having produced no imme- 
diate effect, though they evident- 
ly must have excited a desire for learning, 
cannot be placed before the year 1305,^ 
when Emanuel Chrysoloras, previously 
known as an ambassador from Constan- 



gnage. Heeren, I find, it of the same opinion, p. 

* Many have taken Pilatoa for a native of Thee- 
•alonica : eren Hody has ftllen into this mistake, 
hot Petrarch's letters show the contrary. 

t Hody, de Grecis illastribas, p. 2. Mehns, p. 
S73. De Sade, iii., 625. Gibbon has enoneooaiy 
supposed this translation to have been made by 
Boccace himself. 

t De Bade, ^, 0B7. Tiraboschi, v., 371, 400. 
Heeren, 894. 

§ This is the date fixed by Tiraboschi: others 
nfe ii to 1391 , UM, 1397, m IMl 



tinojde to the Western powers, in order to 
solicit assistance against the Tuiks, was 
induced to return to Florence as public 
teacher of Greek. He passed from thence 
to various Italian universities, and became 
the preceptor of several early Hellenists.* 
The first, and, perhaps, the most eminent 
and useful of these, was Guarino Guaii- 
ni of Verona, bom in 1370. He insdia^ 
acquired his knowledge of Greek t^- 
under Chrysoloras at Constantinople, be- 
fore the arrival of the latter in Italy. Gu- 
arino, upon his return, became professor 
of rhetoric, first at Venice and other cit- 
ies of Lombardy, then at Florenee, and 
ultimately at Ferrara, where he closed a 
long life of unremitting and useful laboar 
in 1460. John Aurispa of Sicily came to 
the field rather later, but his labours were 
not less profitable. He brought back to 
Italy 238 manuscripts from Greece about 
1423, and thus put his country in posses- 
sion of authors hardly known to her by 
name. Among these were Plato, Ploti- 
nus, Diodorus, Arrian, Dio Cassius, Stra^ 
bo, Pindar, CaUimachus, Appian. After 
teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence, 
Aurispa also ended a length of days under 
the patronage of the house of Este at 
Ferrara. To these may be added, in the 
list of public instructors in Greek before 
1440, Filelfo, a man still more known by 
his virulent disputes with his contempo- 
raries than by his learning ; who, return- 
ing from Greece in 1437, laden with man- 
uscripts, was not long afterward appoint- 
ed to the chair of rhetoric, that is, of Latin 



* Liteiw per hojus belli intercapediDes mirabile 
qnantam per Itaham increvere; accedente tune 
primum cognitione litervum Omcenim mm eep. 
tiogentis jam annis epud noitroe hominee aeiieruit 
ewe in usu. Retulii aatem Oracam diaciplinam 
ad noe Chryaoloras Byzantinus, vir domi nonhs ac 
literaram Grscanim peritissimna. Leonard A retia 
apud Hody, p. 28. See also an extract from Bfa- 
netti*8 life of Boocace, in Hody, p. 61. 

Satia conatat Chryaoloram Byzantinum trans- 
marinam illam diaciplinam in Italiam advexiaae; 
quo doctore adhibito primum noatri bominea totiua 
exercitationia atque artia ignari, co^itia Grscis 
literia, veheroenter aeae ad eloquentiu atndia ex- 
citaveront P. Coiteaiu a, de homimboe doctia, ix 6. 

The first riait of Chryaoloraa had produced an 
inclination towarda the atudy of GreeiL. Goluccio 
SaloUto, in a letter to Demetriua Cydonioa, who 
had accompanied Chrysoloraa, aaya, Hultorum an- 
imoa ad linguam Helladnm accendiati, ut jam 
Tidere ridear multoa fore Gr»carum literaram post 
padcorum annorum curricula non tepide atudioeoa. 
— Mehua, p. 356. 

The Erotemata of Chrysoloras, an introdacticii 
to Greek grammar, waa the first, and long the only, 
channel to a knowledge of that language, aave oral 
inatniction. It waa seyeral timea printed, eren 
after the grammara of Gaza and Laacarin had come 
more into use. An abridgment by Guarino of Ve- 
rona, with some additicHis of his own, was printed 
at Fenmrs in 1500.— Gingu6n6, iii., 883. 
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Slid Greek pUlology, at Florence ; and, 
according to his own account, excited the 
admiration of the -whole city.* But his 
▼anity was excessive, and his contempt 
of others not less so. Poggio was one of 
his enemies ; and their language towards 
each other is a noble specimen of the de- 
cency with which Uterary and personal 
quarrels were carried on.f It has been 
observed, that Gianozzo Manetti, a con- 
temporaiy scholar, is less known than 
others, chiefly because the mildness of his 
character spared him the altercations to 
which they owe a part of their celebrity4 
18. Many of these cultivators of the 
TraMiadoM Greek language devoted their 
ftom Greek leisure to translating the manu- 
iMLatiA. scripts brought into Italy. The 
eariiest of these was Peter Paul Vergerio 
(commonly called the elder, to distinguish 
him from a more celebrated man of t)ie 
same names in the sixteenth century), a 
scholar of Chrysoloras, but not till he was 
rather advanced in years. He made, l^ 
order of the Emperor Sigismund, and, 
tiierefore, not earlier than 1410, a transla- 
tion of Arrian, which is said to exist in 
the Vatican library ; but we know little of 



* UniTena in me ciTitas converaa est; omnee 
me diligaot, honorant Ofimee, ac summis laadibus 
in colttm eflenint. Meum nomen in ore est onmi- 
bus. Nee piimarii cives modo, cum per urbem in- 
cedOfSed uobilissime fosminc bonoraodi mei gratiA 
loco cedaot, tantumque mihi deferunc, Qt me pa* 
daat tanti coitus. Auditores sunt qnotidie ad quad* 
ringeDios, rel fortaasis at ampiius ; et hi qoidem 
BBSflia ID pane riri grandiores et ez ordine aenap 
lono — Pbilelph. Rpist., ad ann. 1428. 

t Sbepheid's Liie of Poggio, ch. tI. and Tiii. 

t HodT was perhaps the first who threw much 
light on toe early sttsdies of Greek in Italy ; and his 
book. De Gnscis ilinstribus, lingos Grmcm insUa- 
ratoribos, wiU be read with pleasure and advantage 
by erery lover of literature ; though Mehos, who 
came with more exuberant erudition to the subject, 
baa pointed out a few errors. But more is to be 
found as to iu native cultivators, Hody being 
chidly concerned with the Greek refugees in 
Bayls, Fabricios, Niceron, Mehas, Zeno, Tirabos- 
chi, Meiners, Roecoe, Heeren, Shepherd. Comiani, 
Gingu^n^, and the Bicmphie Omverselle, whom 
I name in chronologicaTorder. 

Aslt ia impoasible to dwell on the subject within 
the limits of these paces, I will refer the reader to 
the most useful of Uie above writings, some of 
which, being merely biographical collections, do not 
give the connected information he would require. 
The Uvea of Poggio and of Lorenzo da' Medici will 
OMke him femihar with the litemry history of Italy 
for the whole fifteenth century, in combination 
vfith public events, as it is best learned. I need 
not ny that Tiraboachi is a aource of vast knowl- 
edge to those who can encounter two ouarto vol- 
vmes. Ginguto6*s third Tolume is chieny borrow- 
ed from these, and may be read with great advan- 
tage. Finally, a clear, fnlL and accurate account 
«f those times will be foaoo in Hesren. It will be 
understood that all theae works reUts to the luvi- 
val of Latia aa wall aa Greek 



its merits.* A more renowned person 
was Ambrogio Traversari, a Florentine 
monk of the order of Camaldoli, who em- 

eoyed many years in this useful labour, 
o one of that age has left a more re- 
spectable name for private worth: his 
epistles breathe a spirit of virtue, of kind- 
ness to his friends, and of 2eal for learn- 
ing. In the opinion of his contempora- 
ries, he was placed, not quite justly, on a 
level with Leonard Aretin for his knowl- 
edge of Latin, and he surpassed him in 
Greek.f Yet neither his translations, nor 
those of his contemporaries, Guarino of 
Verona, Poggio, Leonardo Aretino, Filel- 
fo, who, with several others, rather before 
1440, or not lone afterward, rendered the 
historians and philosophers of Greece fa- 
miliar to Italy, can be extolled as correct, 
or as displaying what is truly to be called 
a knowledge of either language. Vos- 
sius, Casaubon, and Huet speak with much 
dispraise of most of these early transla^ 
tions from Greek into Latin. The Ital- 
ians knew not enough of the original, and 
the Greeks were not masters enough of 
Latin. Gaza, upon the whole, than whom 
no one is more successful, says Erasmus, 
whether he renders Greek into Latin or 
Latin into Greek, is reckoned the most el- 
egant, and Arffjrropulus the most exact. 
But George of Trebizond, Filelfo, Leon- 
ard Aretin, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, are rath- 
er severely dealt with by the sharp crit- 
ics of later times.J For this reproach 

* Biogr. Univ.. Yerjgerio, He seems to have 
written very goon Latin, if we may judge by tho 
extracts in Comiani, ii., 61. 

t The Hodopmricon of Traversari, though not of 
importance as a Uterary work, aervea to prove, ac- 
cording to Bayte (Camaldoli, note D.), that the au- 
thor waa an honest man, and that he lived in a rerr 
corrupt age. It is an account of the visitation of 
some convents belon^ng to his order. The life of 
Ambrogio Traveraan has been written bv Mehoa 
very d>pioual7, and with abundant knowledge of 
the timea : it is a ^at source of the literary history 
of Italy. There is a pretty good account of him in 
Niceron, vol. zix., and a short one in Roscoe ; but 
the fullest biographv of the man himself wUl be 
found in Meiners, Lebenbeschreibungen bernhmter 
Manner, vol.ii., p. 882-307. 

t Baillet, Jogemens dee Savans, ii., 376, dec, 
Blount, Censura Auctoram, in nominibus nuncu* 
patis. Hodv, sspies. Niceron, voL iz. in Perotti 
See alao a letter of Eraamoa in Jortin'a Life, ii, 
425. 

Filelfo telle ua of a perplexity into which Anv 

brogio Traversari and Carlo Msrsuppini perhapa 

the two principal Greek scholars in Italy after hini> 

aelf and Guarino, were thrown by thia line of H(h 

ler: 

Bov^/f* kyo ^^dv a6ov iftfteuai^ ^ MXeaSai, 

The first thought it meant populom sut salvuia 

ease aut perire ; which Filelfo justi); calls inepta 

interpretatio et prava. Marauppini said { iv6Xw9at 

waaaot ipaumperira. FikUb, Mtar ezaUiiV q!ver 
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does not fall only on the scliolan of the 
first generation, but on their successors, 
except Politian, down nearly to the close 
of the fifteenth century. Yet, though it is 
necessary to point out the deficiencies of 
classical eruoition at this time, lest the 
reader should hastily conclude that the 
praises bestowed upon it are less relatiTC 
to the previous state of ignorance, and the 
difficulties with which that generation had 
to labour, than they really are, this can^ 
not affect our admiration and gratitude to- 
wards men who, by their diligence and 
ardour in acquiring and communicating 
knowledge, excited that thirst for im- 
provement, and laid those foundations of 
it, which rendered the ensuing age so glo- 
rious in the annals of literature. 

10. They did not uniformly find any 
Pttbiteen- P^** public encouragement in 
coaraffBiMnc the early stages of their teach- 
deiayed. yjg^ Qn the contrary, Aurispa 
fnet with some opposition to philologi- 
cal hteralure at Bologna.* The civilians 
and philosophers were pleased to treat 
the innovators as men who wanted to set 
showy against solid learning. Nor was 
the state of Italy and of the papacy, during 
the long schism, very favourable to their 
object. Gingu^n6 remarks, that patron- 
age was more indispensable in the fif- 
teenth century than it had been in the last. 
Dante and Petrarch shone out by a para- 
mount force of genius, but the men of 
learning required the encouragement of 
power in order to excite and sustain their 
industry. 

20. That encouragement, however it 
BntftaiiT may have been delayed, had been 
aceoni«i acoorded before the year 1440. 
tofi>rai440. Bugenius IV. was the first pope 
who displayed an inclination to favour the 
learned. They found a still more hberal 
patron in Alfonso, king of Naples, who, 
first of all European princes, established 
the interchange of praise and pension, 
both, however, well deserved, with Filelfo, 
Poggio, Valla, Beccatelli, and other emi- 
nent men. This seems to have begun be- 
fore 1440, thoush it was more conspicuous 
afterward untu his death in 1458. The 
earliest literary academy was established 
at Naples by Alfonso, of which Antonio 
Beccatelli, more often called Panormita 
from Ins birthplace, was the fitBt presi- 
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them, gives the trae ne mi ng.^Pfailelph., Epiet. 
ed ann. 1440. 

TmvetMii eompltiiw nrach, in one of kis krtten, 
of the difficulty he foand in translating Diogenes 
Laertiut. lib. tIL, epist. ii. : bat Meinere, though 
admitting many errors, thinks this one of the best 
among the earl/ translatioiis, IL, 290. 

* Tix«boechi, vil, 301. 



dent, as Poatano was the aecend. Nico- 
las of Este, marquis of Ferrara, received 
literary men in his hospitable court. But 
none were so celebrated or useful in this 
patronage of letters as Cosmo de' Medici, 
the Pericles of Florence, who, at the pe» 
riod with which we are now concenked, 
was surrounded by Traversari, Niocok> 
Niccoli, Leonardo Aretino, Pogsio; all 
ardent to retricTe the treasures of Greek 
and Roman learning. Filelfo alone, iii»> 
lignant and irascible, stood aloof from the 
Medicean party, and poured his venom in 
libels on Cosmo and the chief of his learn- 
ed associates. Niccoli, a wealthy citizen 
of Florence, deserves to be remembered 
among these ; not for his writings-^-Bince 
he left none ; but on account of his caie 
for the good instruction of youth, which 
has made Meiners call him the Florentine 
Socrates, and for his liberality as well as 
diligence in collecting books and monu- 
ments of antiquity. The public library of 
St. MariL was founded on a bequest by 
Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collection of 
eight hundred manuscripts. It was, too, 
at his instigation, as has been said, and 
that of Traversari, that Cosmo himself, 
about this time, laid the foundation of that 
which, under his grandson, acquired the 
name of the Laurentian library.* 

SI. As the dangers of the Eastern Em- 
pire grew more eminent, a few Bmigrsii^ 
that had still endeavoured to or learned 



preserve in Greece the purity of -^ 
their language and the specula- 
tions of ancient philosophy, turned their 
eyes towards a haven that seemed to so- 
licit the fflory of protecting them. The 
first of these that is well knoMn was 
Theodore Gaza, who fled from his birth- 
place, Thessalonica, when it fell under the 
Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly ac- 
quired the Latin language by the help of 
Victorin of Feltre.f Gaza became after- 
ward, but not, perhaps, within the period 
to which this chapter is Hmited, rector of 
the University of Ferrara. In this city 
Eugenius IV. held a council in 1438, and 
removed next year, on account of sick- 
ness, to Florence, in order to reconcile the 
Greek and Latin churches. Though it is 
well known that the appearances of suc- 
cess which attended this hard bargain of 
the strong with the weak were veiy fal- 



* ireiOT touiastms autJionti6s,lrat aspeciaUy 
to the life of Trsvwsari in Msinevs, LsbsDebs- 
schrefirangm, iL, 904. Ths suftagss of oldsr ta- 
thora «» collected by Bsillet and Blount 

t Vktorin perhaps exchanged instnictkni with 
his papil ; for we find bf a letter of Timveraari (p. 
«1, edit. Mebna) that he m ' - ' 
Greek in 1433. 
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tooous, the piwenee of servral Oneeks, 
ekiUed in their own kngoage, and even in 
their ancient philosophy, Pietho, Bessari- 
on, Can, stimulatea the noble love of 
troth and science that barned in the bo* 
soma of enlightened Italians. Thus, in 
1440, the spint of ancient leaminff was al- 
ready diffused on that side the Alps : the 
Greek language might be learned in at 
least four or nve cities, and an acquaint- 
ance with it was a recommendation to the 
favour of the great; while the establish- 
ment of universities at Pavia, Turin, Fer- 
rara, and Florence, since the beginning of 
the present century, or near the close of 
the uist, bore witness to the generous em-^ 
Illation which they served to redouUe and 
concentrate. 

5». It is an interesting question, What 
CftiMM or ^^^ ^^® causes of this enthusi- 
•otfcwui asm for antiquity which we find 
to iSy**^ in the beginning of the fifteenth 
'* century 1 — ^a buret of public feel- 
ing that seems rether sudden, but prepared 
by several circumstances that lie farther 
back in Italian history. The Italians had 
for some generations learned more to 
identify themselves with the great people 
that had subdued the world. The fall of 
the house of S wabia, releasing their necks 
from a foreign yoke, had given them a 
prouder sense of nationality ; while the 
name of Roman emperor was systemat- 
ically associated by one party with an- 
cient tradition ; and the study of the civil 
law, bart>arously ignorant as its professore 
often were, had at least the effect of keep- 
ing alive a mysterious venention for an- 
tiquity. The monuments of ancient Italy 
were perpetual witnesses; their inscrip- 
tions were read ; it was enough that a few 
men like Petrarch should animate the 
rest ; it was enough that learning should 
become honourable, and that there should 
be the means of acquiring it. The story 
of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof 
what enthusiasm could be kindled by an- 
cient recollections. Meantime, the laity 
became better instructed; a mixed race, 
ecclesiastics, but not priests, and capable 
alike of enjoying the benefices or the 
ehureh, or of returning from it to the 
world, were more prone to literary than 
theological pursuits. The religious scru- 
ples which nad restrained churchmen in 
the darker ages from perusing heathen 
writen, by degrees gave way as the spirit 
of religion itself grew more objective, and 
directed itself more towards maintuning 
the outward church in its orthodoxy of 
profession and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in 
the bosom. 

Vol. L— K 



S3. The principal Itafian eities became 
more wealtnv ana more luxurious j^^^ctA 
alter the middle of the thirteenth siat« or 
centuiy. Books, though stiU very *«*«y- 
dear, comparatively with the present value 
of money, were much less so than in oth- 
er parts of Europe.* In Milan, about 
1300, there were mty persons who lived 
by copying them. At Bologna it was also 
a regular occupation at &x.ed prices.t In 
this state of social prosperity, the keen 
relish of Italy for intellectual excellence 
had time to develop itself. A style of 
painting appeared in the woiks of Giotto 
and his foUowen, rude and imperfect ao» 
cording to the skilftilness of later times, 
but in itself pure, noble, and expressive, 
and well adapted to reclaim the taste from 
the extravagance of romance to classic 
simplici^. Those were ready for the 
love of Virgil who had formed their sense 
of beauty bv the figures of Giotto and the 
language of Dante. The subject of Dante 
is truly medieval ; but his style, the cloth* 
ing of poetry, bean the strongest marks 
of his acquaintance with antiquity. The 
influence of Petrarch was far more direct, 
and has already been pointed out. 

94. The love of Greek and Latin ab« 
sorbed the minds of these Italian sxduiv* 
scholare, and effaced all regard to atadjr or 
eveiy other branch of literature. "«*«•»•/• 
Their own language was nearly silent; 
few condescended so much as to write 
letten in it ; as few gave a moment's at- 
tention to phvsical science, though we find 
it mentioned, periiaps as remarkable, in 
Victorin of Feltre, that he had some fond* 
ness for geometrv, and had learned to 
understand Euclid.^ But even in Latin 
they wrote very Uttle that can be men- 
tioned at all. The ethical dialogues of 



* Sariniy thiDks the price of books in the mid* 
die agee has been much ezaggented : and that we 
are apt to judge by a lew instances oi splendid toI- 
VIMS, which gJTe us no moie notion of ordinary 
prices than similar proofs of luxury in collectors do 
at prssent. Thousands of manuscripts ars extant, 
ami the sight of most of them may conrinoe ua 
that they were written at no extraordinary coat 
He then gives a lone list of law-booka, the prices 
of which he has found recorded.— Oesch. des 
Romiechen Rechts, iiL, 549. But, unless Uris were 
acoompsnied with a better standard of value than 
a mere monetary one, which last Ssvigny haa girea 
very minutely, it can aflbrd little informatioa. The 
impreasion left on m^r mind, without comparing 
these prices cloeelv with those of other commodi* 
ties, was, that books were in real value very eon- 
sideraMy dearer <that ia, in the ratio of several 
units to one) thsn at present, which is confirmed by 
many other evidencee. 

t Tirahoechi, iv.. 7S-80. The price for eopyiaf 
a Bible was eiriity Bologneee Uvrse; thne d 
which were equal to two gold florins; 

t MniiMffi,! ebmniboecn , ii , ITBI 
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Frauds Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on the 
married life (de re uxoria),* and of Pog- 
gio oil nobility, are almost the only books 
that fall within this period except declam- 
atory invectires or panegyrics, and oth- 
er productions of circomstance. Their 
knowledge was not yet exact enough to 
let them venture upon critical philology; 
though Niccoli and Traversari were si- 
lently occupied in the useful task of cor- 
recting the text of manuscripts, faulty be- 
yond description in the later centuries. 
Thus we must consider Italy as still at 
school, active, acute, sanguine, full of 
promise, but not yet become really learn- 
ed, or capable of doing more than excite 
the emulation of other nations. 

36. But we find very little correspond- 
ciaMieai ing Sympathy with this love of 
karninr In classical literature in other parts 
Fnnoeiow. ^£ Europe; not so much owing 
to the want of intercourse as to a differ- 
ence of external circumstances, and, still 
more, of national character and acquired 
habits. Clemangis, indeed, rather before 
the end of the fourteenth century, is said 
by Crevier to have restored the study of 
classical antiquity in France, after an in- 
termission of two centuries ;t and Eich- 
hom deems his style superior to that of 
most contemporary Italians.^ Even the 
Latin verses of Glemanffis are praised by 
the same author as the nrst that had been 
tolerably written on this side the Alps for 
two hundred years. But we do not find 
much evidence that he produced any ef- 
fect upon Latin literature in France. The 
general style was as bad as before. Their 
writers employed not only the barbarous 
vocabulary of the schools, but even French 
words with Latin terminations adapted to 
them.^ We shall see that the renovation 
of pohte letters in France must be dated 



* Bubaro was a acbolar of Grasparin in Latin. 
He had probably learned Greek of Guarino, for it is 
said that, on the visit of the Emperor John Paleolo- 
cas to Italy in 1423, he was addressed by two noble 
Venetians, Leonardo Goistiniani and Francesco 
Barbaro, in as good langaa^ as if they had been 
bora in Oreece.»Andr6s, iii., 33. The treatise de 
re Qzoria, which was published about 1417, made a 
considerable impression in Italy. Some account 
of it may be found in Shepherd's Life of Poggio, ch. 
iii, and in Corniani, ii., 137 ; who thinks it the only 
work of moral philosophy in the fifteenth century 
which is not a servile copy of some ancient system. 
He was grandfather of the more ce ebrated Her- 
molaus Barbaras. 

t Hist de I'Universit^ de Paris, iii., 189. 

t Geseh. der Litteratur, ii, 842. Meiners (Yer- 
gleich. der sittsn, iiL, 33) extols Clemangis in 
equally high terms. He is said to have read lec- 
tures on the rhetoric of Cicero and Aristotle.— Id., 
iL, 647. Was there a translation of the latter so 
ewlyT ^ 

^ Sulcus, Hist Uiuv.FMis, apod HMnOi^Ua. 



long afterward. Several wiivenitiesvrera 
established in that kingdom ; but even if 
universities had been sdways beneficial to 
Uterature, which was not the case during 
the prevalence of scholastic disimtation, 
the civil wars of one unhappy reign, and 
the English invasions of another, could 
not but retard the progress of all useful 
studies. Some Greeks, about 1430, are 
said to have demanded a stipend^ in pur- 
suance of a decree of the councU of Vi- 
enne in the preceding centuiy, for teach- 
ing their language in the university of 
Paris. The nation of France, one of the 
four into which that university was di- 
vided, assented to this suggestion ; but we 
find no other steps taken m relation to it. 
In 1455, it is said that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was publicly taught.* 

26. Of classical learning in England 
we can tell no favourable story, n^^ g,,^ 
The Latin writers of the fifteenth so m Eng- 
century, few in number, are still **"*• 
more iosignificant in value ; they possess 
scarce an ordinary knowledge of gram- 
mar ; to say that they are full of barba- 
risms and perfectly inelegant, is hardly ne- 
cessary. The University of Oxford was 
not less frequented at this time than in 
the preceding century, though it was about 
to decline ; but its pursuits were as nuga- 
tory and pernicious to real literature as 
before.f Poggio says, more than onee, in 
writing from England about 1420, that he 
could find no good books, and is not very 
respectful to our scholars. " Men given 
up to sensuality we may find in abun^ 
dance, but very few lovers of learning; 
and those barbarous, skilled more in quib- 
bles and sophisms than in liteiature. I 
visited many convents ; they were all full 
of books of modem doctors, whom we 
should not think worthy so much as to be 
heard. They have few works of the an- 
cients, and those are much better with us. 
Nearly all the convents of this island have 
been founded within four hundred years : 
but that was not a period in which either 
learned men, or such books as we seek 
could be expected, for they had been lost 

before.'t 

37. Yet books began to be accumulated 
in our pubhc libraries: Aunger- i.n>nrysr 
viUe, in the preceding century, uw Duke or 
gave part of his collection to a gi«»«^"'- 
college at Oxford ; and Humphry, duke of 
Gloucester, bequeathed six nundred vol- 



• Crevier, it., 43. Heeien, p. 181. 

t No place was more discredited for had Latin. 
"DionieDsis loquendi mos" became a proverb. 
This means that, being disciples of Scotos and 
Ockham, the Ozomans talked their mastai'a jttgoft. 

t Fogg., Epist, p. 43 (edit 1838). 
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nines, as some Iuts said, or one hundred 
and twenty-nine onljr, according to anoth- 
er account, to that unirersity.* But these 
books were not of much value in a liter- 
ary sense, though some have been histor- 
ically useful. I am indebted to Heeren 
for a letter of thanks from the Duke of 
Gloucester to Decembrio, an Italian schol- 
ar of considerable reputation, who had 
sent him a translation of Plato de Repub- 
Uca. It must have been written before 
Julv, 1447, the date of Humphry's death, 
and was probably as favourable a speci- 
men of our Latimty as the kingdom could 
fumish.f 

38. Among the Cisalpine nations, the 
e^nH German had the greatest tenden- 
oraot** cy to literary improvement, as we 
SmSot* may judge by subsequent events, 
' rather than by much that was ap- 
parent so early as 1440. Their writers m 
Latin were still barbarous, nor had they 
partaken in the love of antiquity which 
actuated the Italians. But the German 
nation displayed its best characteristic : a 
serious, honest, industrious disposition, 
loving truth and goodness, and fllad to 
pursue whatever path seemed to lead to 
them. A proof of this character was giv- 
en in an institution of considerable influ- 
ence both upon learning and religion, the 
coUege or brotherhood of Deventer, plan- 
ned by Gerard Groot, but not built and in- 
habited till 1400, fifteen years after his 
death. The associates of this, called by 
different names, but more usually Breth- 
ren of the Life in Common (Gemeinesle- 
bens), or Good Brethren and Sisters, were 
dispersed in different parts of Germany 
ftna the Low Countries, but with their 
head college at Deventer. They bore an 
evident resemblance to the modem Mo- 



* The former number it giTen by Warton ; the 
Utter I find in a short tract on English monastic 
libraries (1831), by the Rev. Joseph Hanter. In 
this there is also a catalogne of the library in the 
priory of Brstton in Yorkshire, consisting of about 
150 volumes. No date is given ; but I suppose it 
was about the first pan of the sixteenth century. 

t Hoc uno nos longe fislicem judicamus, quod tu 
totque fiorentissimi van Grecis et Latinis Uteris 
pentissimi, quot illic apud vos sunt nosiris tempor- 
ibus, habeantnr, quibns nesciamus quid lauaum 
digne satis possit exeo|;itari. Mitto quod facuodi- 
am priscam illam et pnscis riris dignam, qo» pror- 
aos perierat, huic saculo renovatis ; nee id vobis 
eatis ftiit, et Oracas Uteres scrutati estis, ut et phi- 
losophos Orscas et vivendt magistros, qui noetris 
jam oUiterati erant el occnici, rsseratis, et eos Lati- 
nos ^ientes in propatolum addocitis. Heeren 
quotes this j>. 13ft, from Sassi de studiis If ediola- 
nessibos. warton also mentions the letter, iL, 38a 
The absurd idiom exempUfied in ** nos felicem ju- 
dicamos" was introduced affectedly by the writers 
of the twelfth oantaiy.^-Hiit. Litt ds la Fnace, 



ravians,by their strict lives, thehr cdmmn^ 
nity, at least a partial one, of goods, their 
industry in manual labour, their fervent 
devotion, their tendency to mysticism. 
Bat they were as strikingly distinguished 
from them by the cultivation of knowl- 
edge, which was encouraged in brethren 
of sufficient capacity, and promoted by 
schools both for primary and for enlarged 
education. '^ These schools were," says 
Eichhom, '^ the first genuine nurseries of 
Uterature in Germany, so far as it depend- 
ed on the knowledge of languages ; and in 
them was first taught the Latin, and in the 
process of time the Greek and Eastern 
tongues."* It will be readily understood, 
that Latin only could be taught in the pe- 
riod with which we are now concerned ; 
and, according to Lambinet, the brethren 
did not begin to open pubhc schools till 
near the middle of the century.f These 
schools continued to flourish till the civil 
wars of the Low Countries and the prog- 
ress of the Reformation broke them up. 
Groningen had also a school, St. Ed- 
ward^s, of considerable reputation. Thom- 
as k Kempis, according to Meiners, whom 
Eichhom and Heeren nave followed, pre- 
sided over a school at ZwoU, wherein Ag- 
ricola, Hegius, Langius, and Dringebergt 
the restorers of learning in Germany, 
were educated. But it seems difficult to 
reconcile this with known dates, or with 
other accounts of that celebrated person's 
history.^ The brethren Gemeineslebens 
had forty-five houses in 1430, and in 1400 
more than thrice the number. They are 
said by some to have taken regular vows, 
though I find a difference in my authori- 
ties as to this, and to have professed celi- 
bacy. They were bound to live by the 
labour of their hands, observing the as- 
cetic discipline of monasteries, and not to 
beg; which made the mendicant orders 
their enemies. They were protected^ 
however, against these malignant calum- 
niators by the favour of the pope. The 
passages quoted by Revius, the historian 
of Deventer, do not quite bear out the 
reputation for love of literature which 
Eichhom has given them ; but they were 
much occupied in copying and binding 
books.^ Their house at Braxelles began 



Meiners, LebensbeschrsAMingea berfihmter 
-, iL, 31 1-3S4. Lambinet, Origines de I'lro* 
primene, ii, 170. Eichhom, Geschichte der Ut- 
teratar, ii., 134, iii, 888. Rerias, Daventria nia»* 
trata. Mosheim, cent, rr., c. 2, ^ 88. fiiogr. 
UniT., Gerard, Kempis. 
t Ori^es de rimprimerie, p. 180. 
i Memers, p. 383. Eichhom, p. 137. Heeren, 
n. 145. Biog. Univ., Kempis. Reriiis, Davent 

4 bmstrit miistiila,p.3a. 
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to print books, instead of bopying them, 
in U74* 

S9. We have in the last chapter made 
PlTTricaiMi- ^^ mention of the physical sci- 
tooet in tbe ences, because little was to be 
inMdi«a««a. said, and it Seemed expedient to 
avoid breaking the subject into unneces- 
sary divisions. It is well known that Eu- 
rope had more obligations to the Saracens 
in this than in any other province of re- 
search. They indeed had borrowed much 
firom Greece and much from India; but 
it was through their language that it came 
into use among the nations of the West. 
Gerbert, near we end of the tenth centu- 
ry, was the first who, by travelling into 
Spain, learned something of Arabian sci- 
ence. A common literary tradition as- 
cribed to him the introduction of their nu- 
merals, and of the arithmetic founded on 
them, into Europe. This has been dis- 
puted, and again reasserted, in modem 
times-t It is sufficient to say here, that 



* Lambinet 

t See Andrte, tbe ArchaBolosia, vol. viii., and the 
EncyclopaBdias, Britannic and Metropolitan, on one 
Mde, Bgunst Oerfaert ; Montncla, i., 502, and Kist- 
ner. Geacbichte der Mathematik, i., 35, and ii., 0d5, 
in bia favoar. The latter relief on a well-known 
passage in William of Malmsbury concerning Ger- 
bert: Abacum eerie primus a Saracenis rapiena, 
legulas dedit, qua a sndantibus abacistis Tix intel- 
liguntur ; upon several expressions in his writihgs, 
and upon a manuscript or his geometry, seen and 
mentioned by Pes, who refers it to the twelfth cen- 
tury, in which Arabic nnmerals are introduced. It 
is answered, that the language of Malmsbary is in- 
definite, that Gerbert'sown expressions are equaUy 
•0, and that the copyist of the manuscript may have 
Inserted the ciphers. 

It is eyident that the use of the numeral signs 
does not of itself imply an acquaintance with the 
Arabic calculation, though it was a necessary step 
to it Signs bearing some rseemblance to these 
(too great for accident) are found in MSS. of Boe- 
thius, and are published by Montucla (vol. L, 
planch. xi.). In one MS. they appear with names 
written over each of them, not Greek, or Latin, or 
Arabic, or m any known languaga These singu- 
lar names, and nearly tiie same forms, are found 
also in a manuscript well deserving of notice. No. 
343 of the Amndel MSS., in the British Museum, 
and which is said to have belonged to a convent at 
Meotx. This has been referred oy some competent 
judges to the twelfth, and by othen to the very be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. It purports to 
6e an mtroduction to the ait of multiplying and di- 
▼iding numbers ; quicouid ab abacistis excerpere 
potoi, compendiose collegi. The author uses nine 
4igita, but none for ten or zero, as is also the case 
in tbe MS. of Boethius. Sunt vero integri novem 
•officientes ad infinitam my Itipiicationem, quorum 



i singuUs sunt supenecta. A gentleman of 
the Britieh Museum, who bad the kindness, at my 



vequast, to give his attention to this hitherto un- 
known evidence in the controversy, is of opinion 
that the rudiments, at the venr least, of our numer- 
aticn an indicated in it, and that the author comes 
within one step of our present system, which is no 
other than supplying an additional character for 
aero. Hie ignwanca of ttas chsraeter wadwt his 



only a Tery unreasonable skepticism has 
questioned the use of Arabic numerala in 
calculation during the thirteenth ^^^ijim, „^ 
century; the positive evidence merais ud 
on this side cannot be affected »n««J»*- 
by the notorious fact that they were not 
employed in legal instruments or in or- 
dinary accounts: such an ai|[ument, in- 
deed, would be equally good in compara- 
tively modem times. These numerals 
are found, according to Andres, in Span- 
ish manuscripts of the twelfth century ; 
and, according both to him and Oossali, 
who speak from actual inspection, in the 
treatise of arithmetic and algebra by Leon- 
ard Fibonacci of Pisa, written in 190S.* 
This has never been printed. It is by far 
our earliest testimony to the knowledge 
of algebra in Europe ; but Leonard owns 
that he learned it among the Saracens. 
*' This author appears,'' says Hutton, or 
rather Cossali, from whom he borrows, 
'* to be well skilled in the various wa^s of 
reducing equations to their final smiple 
style by all the usual methods." His al- 
gebra includes the solution of quadratics. 
30. In the thirteenth century we find 
Arabian numerals employed in p^^^^^ ^ 
the tables of Alfonso X., king them in tbe 
of Castile, published about 1259. thinsMith 
They are said to appear also in •^"y- 
the Treatise of the Sphere, by John de 
Sacro Bosco, probably about twenty years 
earlier ; and tnere is an unpublished trea- 
tise, De Algorismo, ascribea to him, which 
treats expressly of this 8ubject.f Algo- 
rismus was the proper name for the Ara- 
bic notation and method of reckoning. 
Matthew Paris, ailer informing us that 
John Basing first made Greek numeral 
figures known in England, observes, that 
in these any number may be represented 
by a single figure, which is not the case 
"in Latin nor in Algorism."^ It is ob- 



procen circuitoos, aa it doee not contain the prin* 
ciple of jnxtapoaition for the pnrpoee of eBittDiin; ; 
bat it does contain the atill more esaential princi* 
pie, a decuple increaae of value for tbe same sign, 
in a progressiTe series of location from right to left. 
I shall be gratified if this alight notice should cause 
the treatise, which is very short, to be published or 
more folly explained. 

* Montucla, whom several other writen have 
followed, erroneooaly places this work in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. 

t Several copies of this treatise are in the British 
Museum. Montnda has erroneously said that this 
arithmetic of Sacro Bosco is written in verse. 
Wallis, his anthoritv, informs us only that some 
verses, two of which he quotee, aie subjoined to 
the treatise. This is not the esse hi the manu* 
scripts I have seen. I should add, that only one of 
them bears the name of Sacro Bosco, and that m a 
later handwriting. 

t Hie insuper magiater Joaanee figurss Orsoo- 
. ^ earum nocitiam el " " 
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nov that ia some few numbers only this 
is iroe of the Greek; knit the passage cer- 
tainly implies an acquaintance with that 
notation which had obtained the name of 
Algorism. It cannot, therefore, be ques- 
tioned, that Roger Bacon knew these fig- 
ures ; yet he has, I apprehend, never men- 
tioned them in his writings ; for a calen- 
dar, bearing the date 1992^ which has been 
falunderingly ascribed to him, is expressly 
declared to have been framed at Toledo. 
In ike year 1383 we find a single Arabic 
Hgure 3 inserted in a public record ; not 
only the first indisputable instance of their 
employment in England, but the only one 
of their appearance in so solemn an in^ 
strument* But I have been informed 
that they have been found in some private 
documents before the end of the century. 
In the following age, though they were 
etiU by no means in common use among 
accountants, nor did they begin to be so 
till much later, there can be no doubt that 
mathematicians were thoroughly conver- 
sant with them, and instances of their em- 
Sloyment in other writuigs may be ad- 
uced.t 

31. Addardof Bath, in the twelfth cen- 
WaimnMiiir tury, translated the elements of 
ai txmtimm. Euclid from the Arabic^ and an- 
other version was made by Gampanus in 
the next age. The first printed editions 
are of the latter. The writings of Ptol- 
emy became known through the same 
channel; and the once celebrated treatise 
on the Sphere, by John de Sacro Bosco 
(Holywood, or, according to Leland, Hal- 
ifaz), about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is said to be Imt an abridgment 
of the Alexandrian geometer.^ It has 
been frequently printed, and was evoi 
thought worthy of a commentary by Cla- 
Tius. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), 
near the same time, shows a considerable 



tioDM in ABf Uun pprtavit, at fiunitiaribns rait de- 
claniit. Per qaas figuras etiam litera representaii- 
tor. De ^uibos figurit hoe mazime adminndam, 
qaod nnica figura quilibet DnmeniB repreaentatar ; 
quod non eat in llatuio, rel in Algonnno.— Matt 
Paris, A.D. 1253, p. 721. 

* Pariiunentary Writs, i, 232, edited nnder the 
Reeoid Commission, bj Sir Francis Palgrave. It 
was probably inserted for want of room, not enoogh 
having been left for the word III"*. It will not be 
detected with ease, eTsn by the help of this refer- 



f Andrte, iL. 92, gives, on the whole, the best 
account of the progress of nomerals. The article 
hf Lealie in the £ncyclop«dia Britannica is too 
dqgmatieal in denying their antiquity. That in the 
Encyclopsdia Metropolitana, by Mr. Peacock, is 
more leained. Montocla is as snperficial as usual ; 
and Kstner baa confined himselt to the claims of 
Oeibert, admitting which, he is too indifferent 
about sobeequent evidenca 

X MontuclB, L, SOS. BiQg. Univ., Kastner. 



insight into the {Moperties of mmibers.^* 
Vitello, a native of Poland, not lonjif after- 
ward, first made known the principles of 
optics in a treatise in ten books, several 
times pinnted in the sixteenth century, and 
indicating an extensive acquaintance with 
the Greek and Arabian geometers. Mon- 
tucla has charged Vitello with having done 
no more than compress and arrange a 
woik on the same subject by AUmzen; 
which Andr6s, always partial to the Ara> 
bian writers, has not failed to ^cnoeat. 
But the author of an article on Vitello ia 
the Biographic Universelle repels this im« 
putation, which could not, he says, have 
proceeded from any one who had com- 
pared the two writers. A more definite 
judgment is pronounced by the laborious 
German historian of mathematics, K&st- 
ner. <« Vitello," he says, '* has with dili- 
gence and juc^ent collected, as for as 
lay in his power, what had been previous- 
ly known ; and, avoiding the teoiousness 
of Arabian verbositT» is fan more reada- 
ble, perspicuous, and methodical than Ai- 
hazen ; he has also gone muchlTarther in 
the science.' 't 

33. It seems hard to determine whether 
or not Roger Bacon be entitled to nogsr 
the honours of a discoverer in sci- Be*«>* 
ence ; that he has not described any in- 
strument analogous to the telescope, is 
now generally admitted ; but he paid much 
attention to optics, and has som^ new and 
important notions on that subject. That 
he was acquainted with the explosive 
powers of gunpowder, it seems unreason- 
able to deny ; the mere detonation of nitre 
in contact with an inflammable substance, 
which of course might be casually ob* 
served, is by no means adequate to his ex- 
pressions in the well-known passage on 
that subject.^ But there is no ground for 
doubting that the Saracens were already 
conversant with gunpowder. 

S3. The mind of Roger Baoon was 
strangely compounded of al- g,. ^^^^^ 
most prophetic gleams of the Manoe to 
future course of science, and J-wdBaeoo. 
the best principles of the inductive phi- 
losophy, with a more than usual credulity 
in tae superstitions of his own time. 
Some have deemed him overrated by the 



* MoDtucla. Kastner. 

t Geech. der Msthem., ii, S68. The tme name 
is Vitello, as Playfair baa remarked (Diaseitat m 
Eneyd. Brit.), bot ViteDio is much more com- 
mon. Kastner is conect, always copying the oU • 
edi^ons. 

t This has been suggested by Professor Leslie^ 
in the article on arithmetic above qooisd f a grant 
chymical authority, bot who bed not taken the 
trouble to look at Bacon, and forsot that he SMfr 
taons chaiooal and taliihBr as well as aim. 
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nmtionality of the English.* But if we 
may have sometimes given him credit for 
discoveries to which he has only borne 
testimony, there can be no doubt of the 
originality of his genius. I have in an- 
other place remarked the singular resem- 
blance he bears to Liord Bacon, not only 
in the character of his philosophy, but in 
several coincidences of expression. This 
has since been followed up by a later 
writerf (with no knowledge, probably, of 
what r had written, since he does not al- 
lude to it), who plainly charges Lord Ba- 
con with having borrowed much, and with 
having conceded his obligations. The 
Opus Majus of Roger Bacon was not pub- 
lished till 1733, but the manuscripts were 
not uncommon, and Selden had thoughts 
of printing the work. The quotations 
from the Franciscan and the Chancellor, 
printed in parallel columns by Mr. Fors- 
ter, are sometimes very curiously similar ; 
bat he presses the resemblance too far ; 
and certainly the celebrated distinction, 
in the Novum Organum, of four classes 
of lioia Miich mislead the judgment, does 
not correspond in meaning, as he sup- 
poses, with the causes of error assigned 
by Roger Bacon. 

34. The English nation was not at all 
Enciish maUi- deficient in mathematicians du- 
ematidam of ring the fourteenth century ; 
dMfbwtawth on the contrary, no other in 
esotacy. Europe produced nearly so 
many. But their works have rarely been 
published. The great progress of phys- 
ical science since the invention of print- 
ing, has rendered these imperfect treati- 
ses interesting only to the curiosity of 
a very limited class of readers. Thus 
Richard Suisset, or Swineshead, author 
of a book entitled the Calculator, of whom 
Cardan speaks in such language as might 
be applied to himself, is scarcely known, 
except by name, to literary historians; 
and though it has once been printed, the 
book is of the extremest rarity .{ But 



* Meiners, of all modern historianB of literature, 
ia the leaat faToarable to Bacon, on account of his 
■uperatition and credulity in tbe occult aciencea. 
— Vergleichung dcr aitten, ii., 710, and iiL, 232. 
Hearen, p. 244. apeaka more candidly of him. It ia 
impoesible, I think, to deny that credulity ia one of 
the pointa of reaemblance between him and hia 
nameaake. 

t Htat of Middle A[^ iii., 539. Fonter'a ITa- 
hometaniam Unveiled, li., 312. 

t The character of Suiaset'e book giTon by 
Bnieker, iii., 852, who had seen it, does not seem 
to justify the wish of Leibnita that it ahould be re- 
phbliahed. Ft is a strange medley of arithmetical 
and geooMtrical reaaoning with the scholaatic phi- 
loaophy.— Kiatner (Oeschichte der Mathematik, i., 
fO) aeema to have looked at Brucker, and, like Mon- 
tucla, has « veiy al^ht nocion of the natuiv of Ba- 



the most conspicuous of our Eogliflii ge- 
ometers was Thomas Bradwardm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; ^et more for liia 
rank and for his theological writings tlm 
for the arithmetical and geometrical spec- 
ulations which give him a place in sci- 
ence. Montucla, with a carelessness of 
which there are too many instances in his 
valuable woric, has placed Bradwardio, 
who died in 1348, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though his wofk was 
printed in 1495.** 

35. It is certain that the phraiomena of 
physical astronomy were nev- a--^_,^-_ 
er neglected ; the calendar was ^■•'"■*"^- 
known to be erroneous, and Roger Baccm 
has even been supposed b^ some to have 
divined the method of its restoration, 
which has long after been adopted. The 
Arabians understood astronomy well, and 
their science was transfused more or less 
into Europe. Nor was astrology, the 
favourite superstition of both the East- 
em and Western Worid, without its bene- 
ficial effect upon the observation and re- 
gistering of the planetary motions. 

Thus, too, alchymy, which, though ^^^my. 
the word properly means but chymistry, 
was generally confined to the mystery all 
sought to penetrate, the transmutation of 
metals into gold, led more or less to the 
processes by which a real knowledge of 
the component parts of substances has 
been attained.f 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated 
with great diligence by the Sara- _. .,^ 
cens both of the East and of Spain, "*«***^ 
but with little of the philosophical science 
that had immortaUzed the Greek school. 
The writings, however, of these masters 
were translated into Arabic ; whether cor- 
rectly or not, has been disputed among 
Oriental scholars ; and Europe derived her 
acquaintance with the physic of the mind 
and body, with Hippocrates as weU as 
Aristotle, through the same channel. But 



iaaet's book. His suspicion that Cardan hsd never 
seen the hook he so much extols, because he calls 
the author the Calculator, which ia the title of the 
work itself, seems unwarrantable. Suisset proba- 
bly had obtained the name from hia book, which ia 
not uncommon ; and Cardan waa not a man to 
praiae what he had never read. 

* It may be considered a proof of the attention 
paid to geometiT in England, that two books <^ 
Euclid were read at Oxford about the middle of the 
fifteenth century.— Churton's Life of Smyth, p. 151 , 
from the University Register. We should not have 
expected to find this. 

t I refer to Dr. Thomson's History of Chymis- 
try for much curious learning on the alchym^f c^ 
the Middle Agea. In a work Tike the present, it ia 
impossible to follow up erery subject; and I think 
that a geoeral reference to a book of reputation 
and eas^ acceaai b ilit y ia better than an attempt to 
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HbeAtMaxm had emment medical anthor- 
itiea of their own ; Rhases, Avicenna, Al- 
bocaiif who poeaessed greater influence. 
In modem times, that is, since the rerival 
of Greek science, the Arabian theories 
have been in general treated with much 
acorn* It is a£nitted, however, that phar- 
macy owea a long list of its remedies to 
their experience, and to their intimacy 
with the prodacts of the East The school 
of 8alenio, established as early as the 
eleventh century,* for the study of medi- 
cine, from whence the most considerable 
writers of the next a^es issued, follow- 
ed the Arabians in their medical theory. 
But these are deemed rude, and of httie 
utility at present. 

37. In the science of anatomy an epoch 
Anttomy ^** made bv the treatise of Mun- 

^' dinus, a professor at Bologna, who 
died in 1386. It is entitled Anatome om- 
i>ium humani corporis interiorum mem- 
broram. This book had one great ad- 
vantage over those of Galen, that it was 
founded on the actual anatomy of the hu- 
man body. For Galen is supposed to 
have only dissected apes, and judged of 
mankind by analogy; and though there 
maybe reason to doubt whether this were 
altogether the case, it is certain that he 
had very little practice in human dissec- 
tion. Mundlnus seems to have been more 
fortunate in his opportunities of this kind 
than later anatomists, during the preva^ 
lence of a superstitious prejudice, have 
found themselves. His treatise was long 
the text-book of the Italian universities, 
till, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Mundinus was superseded by greater 
anatomists. The statutes of the Univer- 
sity of Padua prescribed that anatomical 
lecturers should adhere to the literal text 
of Mundinus. Though some have treated 
this writer as a mere copier of Galen, he 
has much, according to Portal, of his own. 
There were also some good anatomical 
writers in France during the fourteenth 
century.f 

38. Several books of the later. middle 
BBCTciopsdie ages, sometimes of great size, 
Mta or tiw served as collections of natural 
■"*• '•^ history, and, in fact, as ency- 
clopedias of ffeneral knowledge. The 
writings of Albertus Magnus belong, in 
part, to this class. They have been col- 
lected, in twenty-one volumes folio, by the 
Dominican Peter Jammi, and published at 

« Mfliiien refen it to the tenth, ii., 413 ; and Ti- 
nboschi thinks it may be as ancient, iii., 347. 

t Tiraboachi, v., 209-344, who ie rery copious for 
a Doo-medical writer.— Portal, Hist de TAnato- 
mie. Biogr. rnif.,Mondino,Chauliac. Eichhoni, 
Geach. der Litt, u., 4lfr-447. 



Lyons in 1661. After setting aside much 
tlutt is spurious, Albert may pass for the 
most fertile writer in the world. He is 
reckoned by some the founder of the 
schoolmen ; but we mention him here as 
a compiler, from all accessible sources, of 
what physical knowledge had been accu^ 
mulated in his time. A still more com* 
prehensive contemporary writer of this 
class was Vincent de Beauvais, in vineant «r 
the Speculum naturale, morale, BMuvaia. 
doctrinale et historiale, written before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The 
second part of this vast treatise, in ten 
volumes folio, usually bound in four, Spec- 
ulum morale, seems not to be written 
by Vincent de Beauvais, and is chiefly a 
compilation from Thomas Aquinas, and 
other theologians of the same age. The 
first, or Speculum naturale, follows the 
order of creation as an arrangement ; and, 
alter pouring out all the author could col- 
lect on the heavens and earth, proceeds 
to the natural kingdoms ; and, finally, to 
the corporeal and mental structure of 
man. In the third part of this encylopas- 
dia, under the title Speculum doctrinale, 
all arts and sciences are explained ; and 
the fourth contains a universal history.* 
The sources of this magaadne of knowl- 
edge are of course very multifarious. In 
the Speculum naturale, at which alone I 
have looked, Aristotle's writings, especial- 
ly the history of animals, those of other 
ancient authors, of the Arabian physi- 
cians, and of all who had treated the same 
subjects in the middle ages, are brought 
together in a comprehensive, encyclope- 
dic manner, and with vast industry, out 
with almost a studious desire, as we might 
now fancy, to accumulate absurd false- 
hoods. Vincent, like many, it must be 
owned, in much later times, throuf;h his 
haste to compile, does not give himself 
the trouble to understand what he copies. 
But, in fact, he rehed on others to make 
extracts for him, especially from the wri- 
tings of Aristotle, permitting himself or 
them, as he tells us, to change the order, 
condense the meaning, and explain the 
difficulties.! It may be easily believed, 
that neither Vincent of Beauvais, nor his 
amanuenses, were equal to this work of • 
abridging and transposing their authors. 



* Biogr. UdIt., VinceDtina BeUoracenaia. 

t A quibusdam fiiatribQe ezcerpta aQaceperam ; 
DOD eodem peoicua Terborum achemate, quo in ori* 
ginalibaa aula jacent, aed ordine plemmqae trana- 
poaito, DOD DDDqaam eiiam matata perpaulolam 
ipaorom Terboram forma, maneDte taroen aoctoria 
aoDteDtia; moot ipaa Tel proliiitslia abbreriand* 
▼el muUituoiDia io onam coliigeDda, Tel etiain ob» 
acoiitatia explaaaDds neceaaitaa exigvbat. 
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AjbuMb, aeeoiditigl7,bai quoted a passage 
from the Specuhini natorale, and another 
to the same effect from Albertus fiiagnus, 
relating, no doubt, in the Arabian -writer 
from whom they borrowed, to the polarity 
of the magnet, hot so strangely tamed into 
nonsense, that it is evident they conM not 
have understood in the least what they 
wrote. ProbaUy, as their language is 
neariy the same, they copied a ImmI trans- 
la^on.* 

so. In the same class of compilation 
^^^^ with the Speculum of Vincent of 
^"^^ Beauvals, we may place some 
later works, the Tv6sor of Bnmetto Lati- 
ni, written in French about 1380, the Re- 
ductorium, Repertorium, et Dictionarium 
morale of Berchorius or Berehoeur, a 
monk, who died at Paris in ISOdfi and a 
treatise by Bartholomew Glanvil, De pro- 
prietatibus rerum, soon after that time. 
Reading all they could find, extracting 
from all they read, digesting their extracts 
under some natural, or, at worst, alphsr 
betical classification, these laborious men 
gave back their studies to the world with 
no great improvement of the materials, 
but sometimes with much convenience 
In their disposition. This, however, de- 
pended chiefly on their ability as well as 
diligence; and in the medisval period, 
the want of capacity to discern probable 
truth was a very great drawback from the 
utility of their compilations. 

40. It seems to oe the better opinion, 
SpanMi that very few only of the Spanish 
ttioaaa. romances or ballads founded on his- 
tory or legend, so many of which remain, 
belong to a period anterior to the fifteenth 
century. One may be excepted, which 
bears the name of Don Juan Manuel, who 
died in 1364.^ Most of them should be 
placed still lower. Sanchez has included 
none in his collection of Spanish poetry, 
limited by its title to that period ; thouffh 
he quotes one or two fragments which he 
would refer to the fourteenth century.^ 



• Andris, ii, 112. See alao xiii., 141. 

t This book, according to De Sade, Vie de Pi- 
trarqiie, iii., 5A), contains a few good things among 
many fbilies. I hate oeTer seen it 

t Don Juan Manuel, a prince descended from 
Ferdinand HI., was the most accomplished man 
whom Spain produced in his age. One of the ear- 
liest specim e ns of Castilian prose, El Conde Loca- 
nor, places him hi^h in the literature of his country. 
It is a moral fiction, in which, according to the 
custom of novelists, many other tales are inter- 
woven. **In erery passage of the book," says 
Bouierwek, " the author ahows himself a man of 
tiie world kdA an obserrer of human nature.** 

4 The Marquis of Santiltana, early in the fif- 
teenth century, wrote a short letter on the state of 
'poetry in Spain to Ids own time. Sanchez has 
published this wItSi Img and yahiahLe notes. 



Some, howeiFier, have conceivedy poriupa 
with little foundation, that sererai, in the 
general collections of romances, hare been 
modernized in language (horn more an- 
cient lays. They have all a highly cfair- 
ahous character; every sentiment con- 
genial to that institution, heroic comge, 
unsullied honour, generous pride, faithloi 
lore, devoted loyalty, were disidayed in 
Castilian verse, not only in their real en- 
ergy, but sometimes with an hyperbolical 
extravagance to which the public taste 
accomnMxiated itself, and which long con- 
tinued to deform the national literature. 
The ballad of the Oonde de Alarcoe, which 
may be found in Bouterwek or in 8is- 
mondi, and seems to be one of the most 
ancient, will serve as a sufficient speci- 
men.* 

41. The very early poetry of 8pain (that 
published by Sanchez) is mariced Henwtf 
by a rude simplicity, a rhythmical, spuiaa 
and not very harmonious versifi- •***^- 
cation, and especially in the ancient poem 
of Uie Cid, written probably before the 
middle of the twelfth century, by occa- 
sional vi^ur and spirit. This poetry is 
in that irregular Alexandrine measure, 
which, as has been observed, arose out of 
the Latin pentameter. It gave place in 
the fifteenth century to a dactylic meas- 
ure, called versos de arte mayor, generally 
of eleven syllables, the first, fourth, sev- 
enth, and tenth being accented, but sub- 
ject to frequent licenses, especiaUy that 
of an additional short syllable at the be- 
ginning of the line. But the favourite 
metre in Ijnric songs and romances was 
a line of four trochees, requiring, howev- 
er, alternately, or at the end of a certain 
number, one deficient in the last 83ilable, 
and consequently throwing an emphasis 
on the close. By this a poem was some- 
times divided into short stanzas, the ter- 
mination of which could not be mistaken 
by the ear. It is no more, where the 
lutes of eight and seven syllables alter- 
nate, than that English metre with which 
we are too familiar to need an illustration. 
Bouterwek has supposed that this alter- 
nation, which is nothing else than the 



* Booterwek*s History of Spaniah and Portu- 
guese Poetry, i., 55. See also Sismondi, Litters- 
tore du Midi, iii, 2S8, ft>r the romance of the Conde 
de-Alareos. 

Sismondi refers it to the fourteenth centorj ; but 
perhaps no strong reason for this could be given. I 
6nd, however, in the Cancionero General, a ** ro- 
mance viejo," containing the first two lines of the 
Conde de Alarcos, contmued on another subject. 
It waa not uncommon to build romances on the 
stocks of old ones, taking only the first lines ; sev- 
eral other instances occur among thoae in the Can- 
ciflnen^, which are not muneroiia. 
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tfoehaie terse of Chreek and Litiii poetry, 
was presenred traditk»ally in Spain from 
the sonffs of the Roman soldiers. But it 
seems by some Arabic lines which he 
qnotes, in common characters, that the 
Saracens had the line of four trochees, 
which, in all languages where syllables 
are strongly distinguished in time and em- 
phasis, has been grateful to the ear. No 
one can fail to perceive the sprightliness 
and grace of tms measure when aceoin. 
pani«l by simple melody. The lighter 
poetry of the Soothem nations is always 
to be judged with some regard to its de- 
pendance upon a sister art. It was not 
written to be read, but to be heard ; and 
to be heard in the tones of sojig, and with 
the notes of the lyre or the guitar. Mu> 
sic is not at all incajMble of alhance with 
reasoning or deecriptiTS poetry ; but it ex- 
dudes many forms which eitlier might as- 
sume, and requires a rapidity as well as 
intenseness or perception, which language 
cannot always convey^. Hence the poe- 
try designed fbr musical accompaniment 
is sometimes unfurly derided by critics, 
who demsnd what it cannot pretend to 
giTe ; but it is still true, that, as it cannot 
giTe an which metrical language is able 
to afford, it is not poetry of the very high- 
est class. 
49. The Gastllian language is rich in 
perfect rhymes. But in their 
lighter poetry the Spaniards fre- 
quently contented themseWes 
asM&naneesy that is, with the corre- 
qwndence of final syllables, wherein tiie 
vowel alone was the same, though with 
diilbrent' consonants, as duro and hmno, 
haea and casa. These were often inter- 
mingled with perfect or consonant riiymes. 
In themsehres, unsatisfactory as they may 
seem at first sight to our prejudices, there 
can be no doubt but that the assonances 
contained a musical principle, and would 
soon give j^easure to and be required by 
the ear. They may be compared to the 
alliteration so common in the Northern 
poetry, and which constitutes almost the 
whole regularity of some of our oldest 
poems. But though assonances may seem 
to us an indication of a rude stage of poe- 
try, it is remarkable that they belong chief- 
ly to the later period of Castilian lyric 
poetry, and that consonant rhymes, fre- 
quently with the recurrence of the same 
syllable, are reckoned, if I mistake not, 
a presumption of the antiquity of a ro- 
mance.* 




• Boutwwek's Introdnctioii. YelawiiMi, in Di- 
«M^ 0«nMn trantUtioD. p. 888. The 
is peesUir to thi " 

yeL.L— L 



43. An analogy between poetry and mo. 
sic, extending beyond the mere Niumor 
laws of sound, has been ingenious- ^^ ti»«- 
ly remarked by Bouterwek in a very fa- 
vourite species of Spanish composition, 
the WoM. In this a lew lin(»s, commonly 
well known and simple, were glosed or 
paraphrased, with as much variety and 
origmaiity as the poet's ingenuity c<Hild 
give, in a succession of stanzas, so that 
the leading sentiment should be preserved 
in each, as the subject of an air runs 
through its variations. It was <rflen con- 
trived that the chief words of the glosed 
lines should recur separately in the course 
of each stanza. The two arts being in- 
capable of a perfect analogy, this must be 
taken as a general one ; for it was necea* 
sary that each stanza shoukl be conduct- 
ed so as to terminate in the lines, or a por» 
tion of them, which form the subject of 
the gfoss.* Of these artificial, thou^ 
doubtieas, at the time, very pleasing oom- 
positiona, there is nothing, as far as I 
know, to be found beyond the Peninsula ;t 
though, in a general sense* it may be saiq 
that all l3rric poetry, wherein a burden or 
repetition ol leading verses recurs, must 
onginaliy be founded on the same princi- 
^ less artfully and musicidly develoiMML 
The burden of a song can only foe an im>- 
peitinence, if ita sentiment does not per- 
vade the whole. 

44. The GanoKHiero General, a eoHha- 
tion of Spanish poetry written be- iiieOtei- 
tween the a^e of Juan de la Mena, doiMo 
near the beginning of the fifteentii ^^■'*^- 
century, and its publication by Castillo in 
1617, contains the productions of one bun* 
dred and thirty-six poets, as Bouterwek 
says; and in the emtion of 1630 1 have 
counted one hundred and thiKty.4Mnew 
There is also much anonymous. The 
volume is in two hundred and three foliosy 
and includes compositions by ViUeaa, 
Santillana, and the other poets of the age 
of John II., besides those of later date. 
But I find also the name of Don Juan Mte- 
nal, irtiich, if it means the celebrated an<i 
tfaor of the Conde Lucanor, must bdoaff 
to the fourteenth century, though the pr^ 
ace of CastiUo seems to confine his col* 
lection to the age of Mena. A small pait 
only are strictly love songs (canoiones) ; 
but the predominant sentiment of the lar- 
gerportion is amatory. Several romances 
occur in this oollectian ; one of them is 



* Bouterwek, p. lia 

f Thet appear wiUi theaane Oroaaa in the Cao- 
CMoatro Geral of Reaende ; and there aeems, as I 
have obaerved already, to be aomething much of 
the aatne kind in the oUer Portugneae oollectioa of 
the thiitaenih oantary. 
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Moorish, and, perfaape, older than the cap- 
ture of Grenada ; but it was long after- 
ward tiiat the Spanish romancers habitu- 
ally embellished their fictions with Moor- 
ish manners. These romances, as in the 
above instance, were sometimes glosed, 
the simplicity of the ancient style readily 
lending itself to an expansion of the sen- 
timent. Some that are called romances 
contain no stoiy; as the Rosa Fresca 
and the Fonte Frida, both of which will 
be found in Bouterwek and Sismondi. 

45. ''Love songs," sa3r8 Bouterwek, 
Booterwek^i "form by far the principal part 
charwior of of the Old Spamsh cancioneros. 
JUJJj^ To read them regularly through 
*"*** would require a strong passion 
for compositions of this class, for ihe mo- 
notony of the authore is interminable. To 
extend and spin out a theme as long as 
possible, though only to seize a new mod- 
ification of the old ideas and phrases, was, 
in their opinion, essential to the truth and 
sincerity of their poetic efihsions of the 
heart. That loquacity which is an hered- 
itary fault of tne Italian canzone, must 
also be endured in perusing the amatory 
flights of the Spanisn redondillas, while in 
them the Italian correctness of expression 
would be looked for in vain. From the 
desire, perhaps, of relieving their monot- 
ony by some sort of variety, the authors 
have indulged in even more witticisms and 
pla3r8 of words than the Italians, but they 
also sought to infuse a more emphatic 
spirit into their compositions than the lat- 
ter. The Spanish poems of this class ex- 
hibit, in general, all the poverty of the 
compositions of the Troubadours, but blend 
with the simplicity of these bards the 
pomp of the Spanish national style in its 
utmost vigour. This resemblance to the 
Troubadour songp was not, however, pro- 
dnced by imitation ; it arose out of the 
spirit of romantic love, which at that pe- 
riod, and for several preceding centuries, 
save to the South of Europe the same 
feeling and taste. Since the age of Pe- 
traroh, this spirit had appeared in classical 
perfection in Italy. But the Spanish ama^ 
tory poets of the fifteenth century had not 
reached an equal degree of cultivation ; 
and the whole turn of their ideas required 
rather a passionate than a tender expres- 
sion. Tlie sighs of the languishing Ital- 
ians became cries in Spain. Glowing pas- 
sion, despair, and violent ecstasy were the 
soul of the Spanish love songs. The con- 
tinually-recurring picture of the contest 
between reason and passion is apeculiar 
characteristic of these songs, llie Ital- 
ian poets did not attach so much impor- 
tance to the triumph of reason. The ri- 



gidly moral Spaniaid was, however, anZ' 
ions to be wise even in the midst of his 
folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an 
improper place frequently gives an onpo- 
etical harshness to the Ijrric poetry of 
Spain, in spite of all the softness of its 
melody."* 

46. It was in the reign of John 11., king 
of Castile Arom 1407 to 1464, that j^^g^ 
this golden age of lyric poetry com- 
menced.t A season of pence and regu- 
larity, a monarchy well limited, but no 
longer the sport of domineering families, 
a virtuous king, a minister too haagfoty 
and ambitious, but able and resolute, were 
encouragements to that light strain of 
amorous poetry which a state of ease 
alone can suffer mankind to enjoy. And 
Portugal, for the whole of this centoiy, 
was in as flourishing a condition as Cas- 
tile during this single reign. But we liiaU 
defer the mention of her lyric poetry, as 
it seems chiefly to be of a later date. 
In the court of John II. were found rioito ir 
three men,whose names stand high iiteeovit. 
in the early annals of Spanish poetry— 4he 
Marquises of Villena and Santillaoa, and 
Juan de Mena« But, except for their zeal 
in the cause of letters, amid the dissipa- 
tions of a court, they have no pretensions 
to compete with some of the obscure po- 
ets to whom we owe the romances of 
chivalry. A desire, on the contrary, to 
show needless learning, and to astonish 
the vulgar by an appearance of profimdi- 
ty, so often the bane of poetry, led them 
into prosaic and tedious details, and into 
affected refinements.^ 

47. Charles, duke of Orleans, l(mg pris- 
oner in England after the battle ofciMrts^ 
Agincourt, was the fint who gave dak* or 
polish and elegance to French po- ^^"^•»^ 
etry. In a more enlightened age, accord- 
ing to Goujet's opinion, he would have 
been among their greatest poets.^ Ex- 
cept a little alleffory in the taste of his 
times, he confined himself to the kind of 
verse called rondeaux, and to slight ama- 



• VoL L. p. 109. 

t VeUaqnez, p. 165, 442 (in Dieze), mentionsy 
what has escaped Bouterwek, a more ancient Can- 
cionero than tnat of Casiillo, compiled in Uie niga 
of John II., by Juan Alfonso de Baena, and hither- 
to, or at least in his time, onpablishcd. As it is 
entitled Cancionero di Poetas Antignos, it may be 
supposed to contain some earlier than the year 
1400. I am inclined to think, however, that few 
would be found to ascend much higher. I do not 
find the name of Don Juan Manuel, which occurs 
in the Cancionero of Castillo. A copjr of this man- 
uscript Cancionero of Baena was lately sold (1836) 
among the MSB. of Mr. Heber, and purchased for 
120/. by the King of France. 

t Bouterwek, p, 78. 

i Qoujet, Biblioth^q^ Fniifaise, is., 233. 
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tonr poems, wfaich, if fhey aim at little, 
atiU ieaerve the praise of reachins what 
they aim at. The easy turns of thought 
and graceful simfdicity of style which 
these compositions require, came spontSr 
neously to the Duke of Orleans. Without 
as much humour as Clement Marot long 
afterward displayed, he is much more of a 
gentleman, and would have been, in any 
times, if not quite what Goujet supposes, 
a great poet, yet the pride and ornament 
of the court.* 

48. The English language was slowly 
9a0Mk refining itself, and growing into gen- 
9^*^' eral use. Tliat which we some- 
times call pedantry and innovation, the 
forced introduction of French words by 
Chaucer, though hardly more by him than 
by all his predecessors who translated our 
neighbours' poetry, and the harsh Latin- 
isms that began to appear soon afterward, 
has given English a copiousness and va^ 
riety which psrhaps no other language 
possesses. But as yet there was neither 
thou^t nor knowledge sufllcient to brine 
out its capacities. After the death of 
Chaucer in 1400, a dreary blank of long 
duration occun in our annals. The poe- 
try of Hoccleve is wretchedly bad, abound- 
ing with pedantry, and destitute of all grace 
f <iMi« ®' spirit.t Lydffate, the monk of 
isjut^. p^j^^ nearly of the same age, pto- 
fers, doubtless, a higher claim to respect. 
An easy versifier, he served to make po- 
etry familiar to the m^y, and ma^ some- 
times please the few. Gray, no light au- 
thority, speaks more favourably of Lyd- 
gate dian either Warton or Ellis, or than 
Uie general complexion of his poetry would 
induce ihostreaden to do.t But great po- 
ets have often the taste to discern, and the 
candour to acknowledge, those beauties 

• The foUowiog verr slight TaudeviUe will show 
the easy style of the Duke of GrleaDS. It is curi- 
008 to obaerre how little the meimer of French po- 
etry in sQcfa prodoctiooa hse been ehaDged stnce 



" Petit nercier, petit penier : 
Pooitant si je n'ei marchandiie 
Qui aoit do toot k voire qoise 
Ne blamez poor ce mon mestier, 
Je gagne denier k denier ; 
ClMt loiD do trfeor de VAniseL 

•* Petit mercier, petit penier, 
Et landis qo'il est par, oorrier, 
Le tsmpe perds, qoand e voos devise* 
Je vaie perfiure mon emprise, 
£t permi les roes crier i 
Pettt mercier, petit panier." 
(ReeoeU des ancwne poMes FraiKaiee, iL, 19&) 

f Warton, it, 348. 

t Walton, ii., 3S1-407. Giay*sWorka,hyMathi- 
as, ii., S5-73. Theee remarks on Lydgate show 
what the history of English poetry would have 
been, in the hands of Gray, ae to sound and frir 



wbk^h are latent amid the tedious dulness 
oftheirhumlder brethren. Lydgate, though 
probably a man of inferior powera of mind 
to Gower, has more of the minor qualities 
of a poet ; his lines have sometimes more 
spirit, more humour, and he describes with 
more graphic minuteness. But his dif- 
fuseness becomes, generally, feeble and te- 
dious ; the attention fails in the schoolboy 
stories of Thebes and Troy ; and he had 
not the judgment to s^ect and compress 
the prose-narratives fh>m which he com- 
monly derived his subject. It seems high- 
ly probable that Lydgate would have been 
a better poet in satire upon his own times, 
or delineation of their mannera ; themes 
which would have gratified us much more 
than the fate of princes. The King's Quair, 
by James L of Scotland, is a long james i. sr 
allegory, polished and imagina- seociaod. 
tive, but with some of the tediousness 
usual in such productions. It is uncer- 
tain whether he or a later sovereign, 
James V., was the author of a lively com- 
ic poem, Christ's Kiik o' the Green ; the 
style is so provincia], that no Englishman 
can draw any inference as to its antiquity. 
It is much more removed from our lan- 
guage than the King's Quair. Whatever 
else oouM be mentioned as deservinf of 
praise is anonymous, and of uncertain date. 
It seems to have been eariy in the fifteenth 
century that the ballad of the Northern 
minstrels arose. But none of these that 
are extant could be placed with much 
l&elihood so early as 1440.* 

49. We have thus traced in outline the 
form of European literature, as it p ^ ^,,^ 
existed in the middle ages wad in oroitMieai 
the firet forty yeara of the fif- Jj^"** , 
teenth century. The result must *^'**"^' 
be to convince us of our great obligations 
to Italy for her renewal of classical learn- 
ing. What might have been the inteDec- 
tual progress of Europe if she had never 

Sme back to the fountains of Greek and 
Oman genius, it is impossible to deter- 
mine ; certainly nothing in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries gave prospect of a 
very abundant harvest. It would be diffi- 
cult to find any man of high reputation in 

• Chery Chftae seems to be the most ancient of 
thoee ballads that has been preaerTed. It may poe- 
sibly have been written while Henry VI. was on the 
throne, thoogh a late critic wooid bring it down to 
the reign of Henry VIH.^Brydm's British Bibli- 

riphy, if., 97. The style is often fierv, like the 
war-songs, and much above the feeble, though 
natural and touching manner of the later ballads. 
One of the most ramarluble circomsUaces aboot 
this celebrated lay is, that it relates a totally ficti- 
tioos event with all historical particolarity, and 
with real names. Hence it vraa probably not com- 
poeed while many remembered the days of Henry 
I [v., when the st«ry is rappoeed to have ooenrred. 
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modem times who has not reaped benefit, 
directly or through others, from the revi- 
val of ancient teaming. We have the 
greatest reason to doubt whether, without 
tiie Italians of these ages, it would ever 
have occurred. The trite metaphors of 
light and darkness, of dawn and twilight, 
are used carelessly by those who touch 
on the literature of the middle ages, and 
suggest by analoffy an uninterrupted pio- 
ffression, in which learning, like the sun, 
has dissipated the shadows of baibarism. 
But, with closer attention, it is easily seen 
that this is not a correct representation ; 
that, taking Europe generally, far from 
being in a more aavanced stafe of learn- 
ing at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tuiT than two hundred years before, she 
had, in many respects, gone backward, 
and gave little sign of any tendency to re- 
cover her ground. There is, in fact, no 
security, as far as the past history of man- 
kind assures us, that any nation will be 
uniformly progressive m science, arts, and 
letters ; nor do I perceive, whatever may 
be the current language, that we can ex- 
pect this with much greater confidence of 
the whole civiliaed world. 

60. Before we proceed to a more mi- 
nute and chronological history, let us con- 
sider for a short time some of the prevail- 
ing trains of sentiment and opinion which 
slutped the public mind at the close of the 
mediaeval period. 

51. In the eariy European poetry, the 
roT ul sedulously cultivated by so 



I po- many nations, we are strook by 
•iryiott. characteristics that distinffuish 
it from the remains of antiquity, and be- 
long to social changes which we should 
be careful to ai^rehend. The principles 
of discemment as to works of imagination 
and sentiment, wrought up in Greece and 
Rome by a fastidious ana elaborate criti- 
dam, were, of course, effaced in the total 
oblivion of that literature to which they 
had been applied. The Latin lan^n^age, 
no longer intelliffible except to a limited 
class, lost that adaptation to popular sen- 
timent which its immature progeny had 
not yet attained. Hence, perhaps, or from 
some other cause, there ensued, as has 
been shown in the last chapter, a kind of 
palsy of the inventive faculties, so that we 
cannot discern, for several centuries, any 
traces of their vigorous exercise. 

dS. Five or six new lan^ages, however, 
ji Bflhooi ^si^®s *^® ancient German, be- 
oTcrttifliaB came gradually flexible, and co- 
jonwdm pious enough to express thought 
"■•"•"• and emotion with more precision 
and energy ; metre and rhyme gave poe- 
try ita form; a new European liteiatore 



was springing op, fresh and lively, in gay 
raiment, by the side of that decrepit LAtin- 
ity which, rather ostentatiously, wore its 
threadbare robes of more solemn dignity 
than becoming grace. But in the be^n- 
ning of the fifteenth century the reTival 
of ancient literature among the Italiaas 
seemed likely to change again the seene, 
and threatened to restore a standard of 
critical excellence by which the new En- 
rope would be disadvantageously tried. It 
was soon felt, if not recognised in words, 
that what had delighted Europe for aome 
preceding centuries depended upon aentir 
ments fondly cherished and opinions firm- 
ly held, but foreign, at least m the forms 
they presented, to the genuine spirit of 
antiquity. From this time we may con- 
sider as beginning to stand opposed to 
each other two schools of criticism, lat- 
terly called the classical and romantic; 
names which should not be understood as 
absolutely exact, but, perhaps, rather mors 
apposite in the perioa to which these pa- 
ges relate than in the nineteenth centaiy. 

68. War is a very conmion subject of 
fiction ; and the warrior's charao- m^ ^ 
ter is that which poets have ever ewttfi y m 
delighted to portray. But the '•*nr. 
spint of chivalry, nourished by the laws 
of feudal tenure and limited monarchy, by 
the rules of honour, courtesy, and gulan- 
try, by ceremonial institutions and public 
shows, had rather artificially modified the 
generous daring which alwajrs forms the 
basis of that character. It must be own^ 
ed that the heroic ages of Greece ftimish- 
ed a source of fiction not unlike those of 
romance ; that Perseus, Theseus, or Her- 
cules answer pretty well to knights er- 
rant, and that many stories in Uie poets 
are in the very style of Amadis or Arioe- 
to. But these form no groat part of what 
we call classical poetry ; though they show 
that the word, in its opposition to uie lat- 
ter style, must not be understood to com- 
prise ever3rthing that has descended from 
antiquity. Nothing could less rosemble 
the peculiar tone of chivalry than Greece 
in the republican times, or Rome in any 
times. 

64. The pq)ular taste had been also 
essentially affected by chanjs^es in ^^^ . 
social intercourse, rondering it ftuuKfy 
moro studiously and punctihous- g^wjj* 
ly courteous, and especially by ^'^•"~* 
the homage due to women under the mod- 
em laws of gallantry. Love, with the an- 
cient poets, is often tender, sometimes vir« 
tuous, but never accompaxded by a sense 
of deference or inferiorifjr. This elevation 
of the female sex through the voluntary 
submission of the stronger, though a re- 
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mailable faet in the pUlosophical history 
of Europe, has not, peifaaps, been adequate- 
ly developed. It aid not originate, or, at 
least, very partially, in the Teutonic man- 
ners, from which it has sometimes been 
deriTed. The love-songs, again, and ro- 
mances of Arabia, where others have 
sou^t its Inrthplace, display, no doubt, a 
good deal of that rapturous adoration 
which distinguishes the language of l«ter 
poetnr, and have, perhaps, in some meas- 
ure, been the models of the Provencal 
Troubadours ; yet this seems rather con- 
sonant to the hyperlwlical character of 
Oriental works of imagination than to a 
state of manners where the usual lot of 
women is seclusion, if not slaveiy. The 
late editor of Warton has thought it suffi- 
cient to call *'that reverence and adora- 
tion of the female sex which has descend- 
ed to our own times, the offspring of the 
Christian dispensation. "* But, until it can 
be shown that Christianity establishes any 
such principle, we must look a little far- 
ther down for its origin. 

M. Without rejecting, by any means, 
It* pratah the influenee of these collateral 
btoorigm. and preparatory circumstances, we 
might ascribe more direct efficacy to the 
Ikvour shown towards women in succes- 
sion to lands, through inheritance or dow- 
er, by the later Roman law, and by the 
customs of the Northern nations ; to the 
respect which the clergy raid them (a 
tnil^ect which might bear to he more fully 
expanded) ; but, above all, to the gay idle- 
ness of the nobility, consuming the inter- 
vals of peace in festive enjoyments. In 
whatever country thecharms of high-bom 
beauty were first admitted to grace the 
banquet or give brilliancy to the touma^ 
ment; in wluitever country the austere re- 
straints of jealousy were most con^etely 
laid aside; in wha^ver country the coars- 
er, thou^ often more virtuous, simplicity 
of unpolished ages was exchanged for win- 
ning and delicate artifices; in whatever 
counti^, throurii the inflaence of climate 
or polish, less Doisterousness and intem- 
X^erance prevailed, it is there that we must 
expect to find the commencement of so 
great a revolution in society. 

M. Gallantry, in this sense of a general 
n li Ml homage to the fair, a respectful 
•Jjmte deference to woman, independent 
SSi^S^ of personal attachment, seems to 
tiy : Wi have first become a perceptible el- 
2fJ2^ ement of European manners in the 
nwoTAiw south of France, and, probably, not 
^^'- later than the end of the tenth cen- 
tury ;t it was not at all in unison with the 



rough habits of the Cailovin^an Franks 
or of the Anglo-Saxons. There is little, 
or, as far as I know, nothing of it in the 
poem of Boewulf, or in the oldest Teu- 
tonic fragments, or in the Nibelungen 
Lied ;* love may ^>pear as a natural pas- 
sion, but not as a conventional idolatry. 
It appears, on the other hand, fully de- 
veloped in the sentiments as weU as the 
usages of northern France, when we look 
at the tales of the court of Arthur, which 
Geoffry of Monmouth gave to the world 
about 1128. Whatever may be thought 
of the foundation of this famous romance, 
whatever of legendary tradition he may 
have borrowed from Wales or Brittany, 
the position that he was merely a faith- 
ful translator appears utterly incredible.f 
Besides the numerous allusions to Henry 
I. of England, and to the history of his 
times, which Mr. Turner and others have 
indicated, the chivalrous gallantry, with 
which alone we are now concerned, is 
not characteristic of so rude a people as 
the Welsh or Armoricans. Geoffry is al- 
most our eariiest testimony to these man- 
ners ; and this gives the chief value to his 
fables. The crusades were probably the 
great means of inspiring a uniformity of 
conventional courtesy into the European 
aristocracy, which still constitutes the 
common character of gentlemen; but it 



that which in its nators most be gradaiL I have a 
soapicion that aezaal respect, though not with aU 
the refinementa of cbiTalry, might be traced earlier 
in the loath of Eorope than the tenth century ; hot 
it wonld require a long inYeatication to prove thii. 



the 



A peaaage, often quoted, of KJadulpbna Olaber, on 
e aifected and effeminate manners, aa he thought 



• Prefiu:e, p. 123. 

t It woold be abaoid to aaaign an eotact date or 



them, of the Southern nobility who came in the tiaia 
of Constance, daughter of the Count of Toulooae^ 
on her marriage with Robert, king of France, in 
909, indicatea that the roughness of the Teutonic 
character, aa weU, perhaps, as some of iu rirtues, 
had yielded to the arta and amuaementa of peace. 
It became a sort of proverb ; Fhinci ad bella, Pro- 
Tuiciales ad rictoalia.— Eichhom, AUf. Oeech., i.. 
Append, 73. The aocial hkUnj ot the tenth and 
eleventh centuriea is not eaaihr recovered. We 
must judge from probabilitiea founded on single 
passsges, and on the general tone of civil hiatory. 
The kingdom of Arlea waa more tnoqoil than the 
rest of France. 

« Von eigeotlicber galanterie est in dam nibelan- 
gen Lied wenig xu finden, von Christlichen mvssti- 
cismus fast gar nichts.^Bouterwek, ix., 147. I may 
observe that the positions in the text, aa to the a)^ 
sence of gallantry in the old Testooic poetiy, are 
borne oat by every other authority; hf Weber, Price, 
Turner, and Eichhom. The last writer dimws ratb- 
er an amuaing inference as to the want of politenesa 
towards the fair aez from the frequency of abductiona 
in Teutonic and Scandinavian atory, which he ena* 
meratea.— Allg. Oeach., i., 37, Append., p. 37. 

t See, in Mr. Turner's History of England, iv., 
356-269. two diasertatiooa on the romantic histories 
of Turpin and of Geoffry. wherein the relation be- 
tween the two. and the motivea with which f-*^ 
waa written, seem innfragahly demgnet r ated. 
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may have been gradually wearing away 
their national peculiarities for some time 
before. 

57. The condition and the opinions of 
BomanoMor * People stamp a character on 
chivalry of its literature, while that litera- 
<wo kinds, lure powerfully reacts upon and 
moulds afresh the national temper from 
which it has taken its distinctive type. 
This is remai^ably applicable to the ro- 
mances of chivalry. Some have even be- 
lieved that chivalry itself, in the fulness 
of proportion ascribed to it by these works, 
haa never existence beyond their pages ; 
others, with more probability, that it was 
heightened and preserved by their influ- 
ence upon a state of society which had 
given tnem birth. A considerable differ- 
ence is perceived between the metrical ro- 
mances contemporaneous with, or shortly 
subsequent to the crusades, and those in 
prose after the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The former are more fierce, 
more warlike, more f\ill of abhorrence of 
infidels ; they display less of punctilious 
courtesy, less of submissive deference to 
woman, less of absori>ing and passionate 
love, less of voluptuousness and luxury ; 
their superstition has more of interior be- 
lief, and less of ornamental machinery, 
than those to which Amadis de Gaul and 
other heroes of the later cycles of romance 
furnished a model. The one reflect, in a 
tolerably faithful mirror, the rough cus- 
toms of the feudal aristocracy in their 
original freedom, but partially modified 
by the gallant and courteous bearing of 
France ; the others represent to us, with 
more of licensed deviation Arom reality, 
the softened features of society in the de- 
cline of the feudal system, through the 
cessation of intestine war, the increase of 
wealth and luxury, and the silent growth 
of female ascendancy. This last again 
was, no doubt, promoted by the tone giv- 
en to manners through romance ; the lan- 
guage of respect became that of gallantry ; 
Qie sympathy of mankind was dir^ted to- 
wards the success of love ; and perhaps 
it was thought that the sacrifices which 
this laxity of moral opinion cost the less 
prudent of the fair, were but the price of 
the homage that the whole sex obtained. 
58. Nothing, however, more showed a 
Efitet of dif ^^'^tras* between the old and the 
ftraiMorr«I new trams ofsentiment in points 
Ugton upoa of taste than the difference of re- 
^^^' ligion. It would be untrue to 
say, that ancient ix>etry is entirely want- 
ing in exalted notions of the Deity ; but 
Uiey are rare in comparison with those 
which the Christian religion has inspired 
into very inferior minds, and which, with 



more or less purity, pervaded the vev 
nlar poetry of Europe. They were ob- 
scured in both by an enormoos super- 
structure of mjrthological maehioery ; but 
so different in names and aasoci&tioiia, 
though not alwajTS in spirit, or even in 
circumstances, that those who delisted 
in the fables of Ovid usually scorned the 
Golden Legend of James de Vorac^ine, 
whose pages were turned over with equal 
pleasure by a credulous multitude, little 
able to understand why any one should 
relish heathen stories which he did not 
believe. The modem mythology, if we 
may include in it all the saints uid devils, 
as well as fairy and goblin armies, which 
had been retained in service since the days 
of paganism, is so much more copious, and 
so much more easUy adapted to our ordi- 
nary associations than the ancient, that 
this has given an advantage to the ronuin- 
tic school in their contention which they 
have well known how to employ and to 
abuse. 

59. Upon these three columns— chival- 
ry, gallantry, and religion—-repose osMnl 
the fictions of the middle ages, tone or 
especially those usually designs- "»■»«• 
ted as romances. These, such as we now 
know them, and such as display the char- 
acteristics above mentioned, were origin- 
ally metrical, and chiefly written by na^ 
tives of the north of France. The Eng- 
lish and Germans translated or imitated 
them. A hew era of romance began with 
the Amadis de Gaul, derived, as some 
have thought, but upon insufficient evi- 
dence, from a French metrical original, 
but certainly written in Portugal, though 
in the Castilian lanfluage, by Vasco de 
Lobeyra, whose deau is generally fixed 
in 1335.* This romance is in prose ; and, 
though a long interval seems to have 
elapsed before those founded on the stoiy 
of Amadis began to multiply, many were 
written in French during the latter part of 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
derived from other legends of chivalry, 
which became the popular reading, and 
superseded the old metrical romances, al.- 
ready somewhat obsolete in thdr forms 
of language.! 

00. As the taste of a chivalrous aris- 
tocracy was naturally delighted ivmaiarmaiv 
with romances that not only led at AetioM. 
the imagination through a smes of adven- 
tures, but presented a mirror of sentiments 



• Bonterwek, Hirt. of Spaniah Uteimtare, p. 4S. 

t The oldest prote romance, which also ia partly 
metrical, appeara to be Tristan of Leonoia, one of 
the cycle of the Roand Table, written or translated 
by Lucas de Oast, about llTC^Roquefort, Etat ds 
la Poteie Fran^aiae, p. 147. 
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to which they themselves jnreteiided, so 
that of mankind in general found its grat- 
ification, sometimes in tales of home- 
growth, or transplanted ftom the East, 
whether serious or amusing, such as the 
Gesta Romanorum, the Dolopathos, the 
Decameron (certainly the most celebrated 
and best-written of these inventions), and 
the Pecorone ; sometimes in historical bal- 
lads or in moral fables, a favourite style of 
composition, especially with the Teutonic 
nations ; sometimes, again, in legends of 
saints, and the popular demonology of the 
age. The experience and sagacity, the 
moral sentiments, the invention and fancy 
of many obscure centuries, may be discern- 
ed more fully and favourably in these va^ 
lious fictions than in their elaborate trea- 
tises. No one of the European nations 
stands so high in this respect as the Ger- 
man ; their ancient tales have a raciness 
and truth which has been only imitated 
by others. Among the most renowned of 
these we must place the story of Reynard 
the Fox ; the origin of which, long sought 
by literary critics, recedes, as they pro- 
lon|r the inquiry, into greater depths of 
antiquity, it was supposed to be written, 
or, at least, first published in German 
rhyme by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1496; but 
earlier editions, in the Flemish language, 
have since been discovered. It has been 
found written in French verse by Jaque- 
mars GieUe, of Lille, near the end, and m 
French prose by Peter of St. Cloud, near 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Finally, the principal characters are men- 
tioned in a Proven9al song by Richard 
Ckeur de Lion.* But though we thus 
bring the story to France, where it be- 
came so popular as to change the very 
name of tne principal animal, which was 
always called goupil (vulpes) till the four- 
teenth century, when it assumed, from the 
hero of the tale, the name of Renard,t 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it is of German origin ; and, according to 
probable conjecture, a certain Reinard of 
Lorraine, famous for his vulpine qualities 
in the ninth century, suggested the name 
to some unknown »bulist of the empire. 
61. These moral fictions, as well as 



* Rflcoetl det anciens pontes, I, 21. Bf . Ray 
nonaid obsenrM that the Troabadoars, and, first of 
•11, Richard CoNir de Lion, have quoted the story 
of Reoaid, aometimes with allosions not referrihie 
to the present romance. —Joomal des Sav., 1886, 
p. 340. A neat deal has been written about this 
story ; but 1 shall onlT quote Boiitenre^, i^., 347 ; 
Heiosios, iv., lOi, ana the Biogxapbie Universelle ; 
arU. Oiel^ Alkmaar. 

i Somethinf lika thia oesrly happened in Enc- 
land : hears hate had a narrow eacape of being call- 
ed only bnii^a, f^!909 thsir rsptjefeDtatire i^ the £ibljB. 



more serious productions, in nzdaskmor 
what may be called the ethical pouiiesfhim 
literature of the middle ages, to- »••«««"• 
wards which Germany contributed a lai:ge 
share, speak freely of the vices of the 
great. But they deal with them as men 
responsible to God, and subject to natural 
law, rather than as members of a commu- 
nity. Of political opinions, properly so 
called, which have in later times so pow- 
erfully swayed the coilduct of mankind, 
we find very little to say in the fifteenth 
century. In so far as they were not mere- 
ly founded on temporary circumstances, 
or, at most, on the prejudices connected 
with positive institutions in each country, 
the predominant associations that influen- 
ced the judgment were derived from re- 
spect for birth, of which opulence was as 
yet rather the sign than the substitute. 
This had long been, and lon^ continued to 
be, the characteristic prejudice of Europe- 
an society. It was nairdly ever higher 
than in the fifteenth century ; when her- 
aldry, the language that speaks to the eye 
of pride, and the science of those who de- 
spise every other, was cultivated wiUi aJl 
its ingenious pedantry; and every im- 
provement in useful art, every creation in 
mventive architecture, was made subsenr- 
ient to the grandeur of an elevated class 
in society. The burghers, in those parts 
of Europe which had become rich by com- 
merce, emulated in their public (hstinc- 
tions, as they did ultimately in their pri- 
vate families, the ensigns of patrician no- 
bility. This prevailing spirit of aristocra- 
cy was still but partially modified by the 
spirit of popular freedom on the one hand, 
or of resi)ectful loyalty on the other. 

62. It is far more important to observe 
the disposition of the public mind RdfgioM 
in respect of religion, which not opi*wM». 
only claims to itself one great branch of 
literature, but exerts a powerful infiuence 
over almost every other. The Attaeks on 
greater part of literature in the th* church. 
middl% ages, at least from the twelfth cen- 
tury, may be considered as artillery lev- 
elled against the cler^: I do not say 
against the church, which might imi>ly a 
doctrinal opposition by no means univer- 
sal. But if there is one theme upon which 
the most serious as well as the lightest, 
the most orthodox as the most heretical 
writers are united, it is ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption. Divided among themselves, the 
secular clergy detested the regular; the 
regular monks satirized the mendicant 
friara ; who, in their turn, after exposing 
both to the ill-will of the people, incurred 
a double portion of it themselves. In this 
ij^ost important respect, therefore, the in* 
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flueace of modiffival litemtisre was powor- 
All towards cliange. But it ratheir loos- 
ened the associations of ancient prejudice, 
and prepared mankind for peTolntions of 
speculative opinion, than brought them 
forward. 

63. It may be said, in general, that three 
Tiir«eiiiiM distinct currents of reli^ous 
flrtnioif^ opinion are discernible on this 
the fifteenth si^e of the Alps, in the first mtrt 
emtufy. of the fifteenth century. 1. The 
high pretensions of the Church of Rome 
to a sort of moral, as well as theological 
infallibility, and to a paramount authority 
even in temporal afiairs, when she should 
think fit to interfere with them, were 
maintained by a great body in the monas- 
tic and mendicant orders, and had stiU, 
probably, a considerable influence over 
the people in most parts of Europe. 8. 
The councils of Constance and Basle, and 
the contentions of the Galilean and Ger- 
man churches against the encroachments 
of the holy see, had raised up a strong ad- 
verse party, supported occasionally by the 
government, and more uniformly by the 
temporal lawyers and other educated lay- 
men. It derived, however, its greatest 
force from a number of sincere and ear- 
nest persons, who set themselves against 
the gross vices of the time, and the abu- 
ses gro^n up in the church through self- 
interest or connivance. They were dis- 
gusted, also, at the scholastic systems, 
which had turned religion into a matter 
of subtle dispute, while they laboured to 
found it on devotional feeling and contem- 
plative love. The mystical theology, 
which, from seeking the illuminating m- 
fluence and piercmg love of the t^ity, 
often proceeded onward to visions of com- 
plete absorption in his essence, till that it- 
self was lost, as in the East, from which 
this system sprung, in an anhihilating pan- 
theism, had never wanted, and can never 
want, its disciples. Some, of whom Bon- 
aventura is the most consiHcuous, opposed 
its enthusiastic emotions to the icy sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen. Some appealed 
to the hearts of the people in their own 
language. Such was Tauler, whose ser- 
mons were long popular and have often 
been printed; and another was ^e un^ 
known author of The German Theology, 
a favourite woik with Luther, and knovm 
by the Latin version of Sebastian Castalio. 
Such, too, were Gerson and Clemangis, 
and such were the numerous brethren who 
Treatise de issued from the college of Deven- 
JjlJjBM ter.* One, doubtless of this class, 
whenever he may have lived, was 



Ghrteti. 



the amiior of the celebrated traatifte Dib 
Imitatione Christi (a title wfaicli has 
been transferred from the first chapter to 
the entire work), commonly ascribed to 
Thomas von Kempen or k Kempis, ODe 
of the Deventer society, but the origin of 
which has been, and will contimie to be, 
the subject of strenuous oontvoversy. Be- 
sides Thomas a Kempis, two candidates 
have been supported by their respective 
partisans : John Gerson, the famous chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, and John 
Gersen, whose name appears in one man- 
uscript, and whom some contend to have 
been abbot of a monastery at V^rcelli in 
the thirteenth century, while others hold 
him an imaginary bemg, except as a mis- 
nomer of Gerson. Several French wri- 
ters plead for their illustrious countrymen, 
and especially M. Gence, one of tte last 
who has revived the controversy ; while 
the German and Flemish writers, to whom 
the Sorbonne acceded, have alwayB con- 
tended for Thomas a Kempis, and Gersen 
has had the respectable support of BeUar- 
min, Mabillon, and most of the Boiedic- 
tine order.* The book itself is said to 



* Eichhoni, ri., 1-136, has amply and well treat- 
ed Uie tbecdof ical literature of the fifteenth oentary. 



Moehdim is leas satisfactory, and Milder waoto ex- 
tent of learning ; yet both will be useful to the Bag" 
lish reader. Eichhom seems well acquainted wiUi 
the mystical divines, in p. 97, et post. 

* I am not prepared to state the external evidence 
upon this keenly-debated question with soffidoot 
precision. In a few words, it may, I believe, be 
said, that in favour of Thomas ^ Kempis has been 
alleged the testimony of many early editions bear- 
ing his name, includmg one about 1471, which ap- 
pears to be the first, as well as a genera) tiadition 
from his own time,eztendin|[ over most of Europe, 
which hss led a great majority, including the Sor- 
bonne itself, to determine the cause in his favour. 
It is also said that a manuscript of the treatise De 
Imitatione beats these words at the conclosian: 
Finitus et computus per manum Thom« de Kam- 
pis, 1441 ; and that in this manuscriot are so many 
erasures and alterations as give it the appearance 
of his original autograph. Against Thomas ^ Kem- 
pis it is urged that he was a professed calligrapher 
or copyist for the College of Deventer; that the 
Chronicle of St Agnes, a contemporary work, says 
of him: Scripsit Bibliam nostram totaliter, et mnl- 
tos alios libros pro domo et pro pretio ; that the en- 
try above mentioned is more like that of a tnm- 
scriber than of an author ; that the same chiooiele 
makes no mention of his having written thetraaties 
De Imitatione, nor does it appear in an early list of 
works ascribed to him. For Gerson are brought 
forward a great number of early editions in France, 
and still more in Italy, among which is the first that 
bean a date (Venice, 1483), both in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; and some other probabili- 
ties are alleged. But this treatise is not mentioned 
in a list of ois writings given by himself. As to 
Gersen, his claim seems to rest on a manuscript of 
great antiquity, which ascribes it to him, and ndi- 
rectly on all those manuscripts which are asserted 
to be older than the time of Gerson and Thomas & 
Kempis. But, as I have before observed, I do not 
profess to give a full view of the external evidencs^ 
of which I p osse ss bat a superficial knowledfa. 
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have COM Uurougfa laoo aditions, and has 
probaBly been more read than any other 
work after the Scriptures. 8. A third re- 
ligions party consisted of the avowed or 
concealed heretics, some disciples of the 
older sectaries, some of Wicliffe or Hoss, 
resembling the school of Gerson and Ge- 
rard Groot m their eamestpiety, but draw- 
ing a more decided line or separation be- 
tween themselves and the ruling pow«r, 
and ripe for a more complete reformation 
than the others were inclined to desire. 
It i» not possible, however, for us to pro- 
nounce on all the shades of opinion that 
might be secretly cherished in the fif- 
teenth century. 



From the book iUelf, two remarks, which I do 
not pretend to be novel, haTesaggestedthemselTee. 
1. TheOallicifmsorltaticitmearBveiTiiumerooe, 
«iid ftiike the reader at once ; each aa Scieotia sine 
timota Dei quid importat T— Reaiata in principio 
inclinationi tua—Vif ilia aerotioa— Homo oaanon* 
atna— ViTere cam nobia contrariantibua— Timora- 
tior in eonctia actibaa— Sofferentia cmcia. It 
•eema airange chat theaa baxbaroaa adaptationa of 
French or Italian ahould have occurred to any one 
whoae native Jangnage waa Dntch; unleea it can 
be ahown, that through St. Bernard, or anjr other 
•acetic writer, they had become naturalized in reli- 
l^a atyle. 8. But, on the other hand, it aeema 
impoaaible to reaiat the conviction that the avthor 
waa an inhabitant of a monaatery, which was not 
the caae with Oerson, originally a aecular prieat at 
Paria, and employed for many years in active life, 
•a chancellor of the Univeraity, and one of the lead- 
ers of the Oallican Church. The whole apiril 
breathed by the treatiae De hnitatione Chriali is 
that of a aolitary aaoetic : Vellem me ploriee ta- 
cniaae et mter hominee non fai a se Bed qoare tarn 
hbenter loquimur, et invicem labulamur, com raro 
ainebnioneconscientisadailentnnnradimoa. Gel* 
la cootinuata dulceacit, et male cuatodita tadium 
generat Si in principio conversionia toB bene earn 
moohieria et cnatodieria, erit tibi poathac dileeta, 
arnica, et natiBsimam aotatium. 

Aa the nimer consideration aeema to eiclnde 
Thomaa k Kempia, ao the latter ia unfiivoorable to 
the claima of Gerson. It haa been obaerved, how- 
Cfver, that in one passage, 1. i, c. M, there ia an ap- 
parent aUnaion to Dante ; wbich« if intended, most 
pot SB end to Oersen. abbot of VereeUi, whom hia 
•nppofteis place in the first part of the thirteenth 
century. But the alluaioB is not indispuubfta. Va- 
fiooa articlea in the Biographie Oniverselle, from 
the pen of M . Oenee, maintain his favourite hy- 
potheaia; and M. Dannoo, in the Journal dee 8a- 
Tun for ISas, and again in the volume for 1837, 
aeems to incline the same wajr. Thia ia in the re- 
view of a defence of the pretenaiona of Oersen, 1^ M. 
Gregory, who addncea aome atrong reaao n a to prove 
that the work is older than the fourteenth oeotary. 

The book containa fnei beauty and heart-pier- 
cing truth in man^ of ita detached aenteneea, but 
placee its rule of life in absolute seclusion from the 
world, and seldom refen to the exercise of any ao- 
dal or even domestic duty. It haa nsfturallv been 
leaa a fevourfte m Proteatant eoantriea, both from 
its monaatic chamcter, and becaase those who in- 
cline towards Calviniam do not find in it the phia- 
aeology to which they are accuatomed. The tiana- 
lations are very numeroua, but there aeema to be an 
faumitable ezpresskm in iU concise an^«nMxgtic» 
though baitaroua Latin. 

Vm. L— M 



64. Those of the second class were^ 
peifasps, comparatively rare at skspitotam. 
this tune in Italy, and those of Sf^oMs. ^ 
the thiid much more so. But ^^^^'^^^^^'^y- 
the oKtreme superstitiaci of the popular 
creed, the conversation of Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, the unbounded admiration of 
pagan genius and virtue, the natural ten- 
dency of manjr minds to doubt and to per- 
ceive difficulties, wluch the schoolmen 
were apt to find everywhere, and nowhere 
to solve. Joined to the irreligious spirit of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, especially as 
modified by Averroes, could not but en- 
gender a secret tendency towards infideli- 
ty, the course of whicn may be traced 
with ease in the writings of those ages. 
Thus the tale of the three rings in Boc- 
cace, whether original or not, may be 
reckoned among the sports of a skeptical 
philosophy. But a poof, not less deci- 
sive, that the blind iaith we ascribe to the 
middle ages was by no means universal, 
results from the numerous vindications of 
Christiantty written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Eichhom, after referring to several 
passages in the works of Petrarch, men- 
tions defences of religion by Marsilius 
Ficinus, Alfonso de Spina, a converted 
Jew, Savanarola, iBneas Sylvius, Picus 
of Mirandola. He gives an analysis of 
the first, vrhich, in its coarse of ugument, 
differs little from modem apologies of the 
same class.* 

65. These writings, thoagh by men so 
considerable as most of t£ose 
he has named, ave very obscure 

at present; but the treatise of 

de Sebonde is somewhat better known, in 
consequence of the chapter in Montaigne 
enticed an apology for him. Montaigne 
had previously translated into French the 
Theologia Naturalis of this Sebonde, pro- 
fessor of medicine at Barcelona in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. This 
has been called by some the first regular 
system of natural theoloffy ; but, even if 
nothing of that kind could be found in the 
writings of the schoolmen, which is cer- 
tainly not the case, such an ai^Uation, 
notwithstandinff the title, seems hardly 
due to Sebonde^s book, which is intended, 
not so much to erect a fabric of religion 
independent of revelation, as to demon- 
stnte the latter by proola derived ftom 
the order of nature. 

66. Dugald Stewart, in liis first disser- 
tation pre6xed to the Encyclopae- ug vi«wB 
diaBritannica,obaerves, that'* the "J^"'^ 
principal aim of Sebonde's book, ''"^ 

to Montaigne, is to show that 
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Christians are in the wrong to make hu- 
man reasoning the basis of their belief, 
since the object of it is only conceived by 
faith, and by a special inspiration of the 
Divine grace.'* I have been able to as- 
certain Siat the excellent author was not 
misled in this passage by brj careless- 
ness of his own, but by confiding in Cot- 
ton's transhition of Montaigne, which ab- 
solutely perverts the sense. Far from 
such being the aim of Sebonde, his book 
is wholly devoted to the rational proofs 
of religion ; and what Stewart, on Cot- 
ton's authority, has taken for a proposi- 
tion of Sebonde himself, is merely an ob- 
jection which, according to Montaigne, 
some were apt to make against his mode 
of reasoning. The passage is so very 
clear, that every one who looks at Mon- 
taigne (1. ii., c. 12) must instantaneously 
perceive the oversight which the transla- 
tor has made, or he may satisfy himself 
by the article on Sebonde in Bayle. 

67. The object of Sebonde's book, ac- 
msiMi cording to himself, is to develop 
«N4«t* those truths, as to God and man, 
which are latent in nature, and through 
which the latter may learn eversrthing ne- 
cessary; and especially may understand 
Scripture, and have an infallible certainty 
of its truth. This science is incorporate 
in all the books of the doctors of the 
church, as the alphabet is in their words. 
It is the first science, the basis of all oth- 
ers, and requiring no other to be pre- 
viously known. The scarcity of the book 
will justify an extract ; which, though in 
▼ery uncouth Latin, vTill serve to give a 
notion of what Sebonde really aimed at ; 
but he labours with a confused expression, 
arising, partly, from the vastness of his 
subject.* 

* Duo sant libri nobis dati a Deo : acilicat liber 
fimversitatis creaturaram, aive Hber natune.et alius 
«8t hber sacra scriptunB. Primus liber fuit datus 
iKHDini a i>rincipio, dam universitas rerum fuit con- 
dita, <}Qoiiiaiii qunlibot creatura non est nisi quas* 
dam liteia di^to Dei scripts, et ex pluribus creaturis 
sicut ex plunbus literis componitur liber. Ita com- 
ponitur iiber creaturarum, in quo Ubro etiam conti- 
netur homo ; et est principalior litera ipsius libri. 
Et sicot litera et dictionee fiicta ex literis impor- 
tant et includunt scientiam et diversas signinca- 
tiooes et mirabiles senteutias : ita conformiter ipsa 
creatura simul conjuncta et ad invicem comparata 
important et signincant diversas significationes et 
■ententias, et continent scientiam homini neoessa- 
riam. Secundus autem liber scriptura datus est 
bomini secundo, et hoc in defectu primi libri ; eo 
quia homo nesciebat in primo legere, quia erat cce- 
ens ; sed tamen primus liber creaturarum est om- 
nibus communis, quia solum elerid legere sctont in 
«o [i. e., secnndot 

Item ^limus liber, scilicet natura, non potest 
falsifican, nee deleri, neque false interpretari ; ideo 
baretici non possunt eum false inieiligere, nee ali- 
quia potest in eo fieri haretieasi Sed secnndas 



68. Sebonde seems to have had floating 
in his mind, as this extract will NatBreif 
suggest, some of those theories as us atg» 
to the correspondence of the moral ■'•■'* 
and material world which were aflerwsrd 
propounded, in their cloudy magmficeiice, 
by the Theosophists of the next two cen- 
turies. He afterward undertakes to prove 
the Trinity from the analogy of nature. 
His argument is ingenious enough, if not 

?[uite of orthodox tendency, being drawn 
inom the scale of existence, which most 
lead us to a being inunediately derived 
from the First Cause. He proceeds to 
derive other doctrines of Christianity from 
principles of natural reason; and after 
this, which occupies about half a volume 
of 779 closely-printed pages, he comes to 
direct proofs of revelation : first, because 
God, who does all for his own honoor, 
would not suffer an impostor to persuade 
the world that he was equal to God, which 
Mohammed never pretended; and after- 
ward by other arguments more or less 
valid or ingenious. 

69. We shall now adopt a doser and 
more chronological arrangement than be- 
fore, ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in 
the general history of literature, as well 



potest falsificari et false interpretari et male ioieili- 
gi. Attamen uterque liber est ab eodem, quia idem 
Dominus et creatnras condidit, et sacram Senptn* 
ram reyelavit. £t ideo conveniunt ad invicean, el 
non contradicit nnua alteri, sed tamen prinans eat 
nobis coonaturalis, secundus supematuraiiai* Pia- 
terea cum homo sit naturaliter rationalia, et aos- 
ceptibilia disciplina et doctrina ; et cum Batotali- 
ter a sua creatione naUam habeaf actu dectviDam 
neque acientiam, sit tamen aptus ad susctpaeDdaA 
eam ; et cum doctrina et scientia sine libra, io quo 
scripts sit, non possit haberi» convenientissimum 
fuit, ne frostra homo asset capax doctrina et scien- 
tia, quod divina scientia homini librum creaTerit,iB 
quo per se et sine magiatro possit studere doctrinam 
necessariam ; propterea hoc totum iatum Bsandna 
▼isibilem sibi creavit, et dedit tanquam librum pnv 
priom et naturalem et infallibilem, Dei digito scrip- 
tum, obi siuj^la creatura <|uasi litera sunt, noa 
humano arbitrio aed divino juvante judieio ad de- 
monstrandum homini sapientiam et doctiiaam sibi 
necessariam ad salotem. Quam fioidem aapien- 
tiam nuUua poteat yidere, neque lijgera pei se ia 
dicto libro aemper q>erto, nisi fiierit a Deo iUumii- 
natua et a peccato originali mundatos. Et ideo 
nullus antiquorum philosophoram paganoram po- 
teat legere banc scientiam, quia eraat ezcaeati 
quantum ad pvopriam aalutem, quamvia i» dicto 
libro legerunt aliquam acientiam, etomnanqjaam 
haboerunt ab eodem contraxerunt ; aed veram ear 
pientiam qua ducit ad Yitam atemam, ^uamris 
fuerat in eo acripta, legere non potuemnt 

lata autem scientia non est aliud nisi cogitaie et 
videre sapientiam acriptam in creatwris, el exti»- 
here ipaam ab ilUs, et ponere in animl, et Tidero 
aisnificationem creaturarum. Et aic comp>arando 
aa aliam et conjogere aicut dictionem dictioni, et 
ex. tali conjonctione reaultat sententia et aignifica- 
tio vera, dum tamen sciat homo inteOigen et oas» 
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as the principal books published within it. 
This course we shall pnisue till the chan- 
nels of leaining become so rarious, and 
80 extensively diffused through several 
kingdoms, that it will be found convenient 
to deviate, in some measure, from so 



strictly chronological a form, m order to 
consoudate better the history of different 
sciences, and diminish, in some measure, 
what can never wholly be removed from 
a work of this nature— the confusion of 
perpetual change of subject. 



CHAPTER III. 



Oir TBS UTBEATUEB OW BUBOPS VBOM 1440 TO THE CL08S OF THB FIFTUNTH CSMTUET. 



Sect. I. 1440-I450. 

CteMkal Litantoie in lUly.—NicolM V.*-Laiiren- 
Kins Valla. 

1. The reader is not to consider the 
year 1440 as a marked epoch in 
R«o^ the annals of literature. It has 
ehoMQM sometimes been treated as such 
aacvoeu. ^y those who have referred the 
invention of printing to thw particular 
epoch. But it is here chosen as an ar- 
bitraiy line, nearly coincident with the 
complete development of an ardent thirst 
for classical, and especially Grecian, liter- 
ature in Italy, as the year 1400 was with 
its first mamfestation. 

9. No very conspicuous events belong 
cxwunaai ^ ^^® decennial period. The 
MograM of spirit of improvement, already so 
iw'ntos- powerfully excited in Italy, con- 
tinued to produce the same effects in res- 
cuing ancient manuscripts from the chan- 
ces of destruction, accumulating them in 
libraries, making translations from the 
Greek, and, by intense labour in the peru- 
sed of the best authors, rendering both 
their substance and their language familiar 
to the Italian scholar. The patronage of 
€k>smo de* Medici, Alfonso King of Na- 
ples, and Nicolas of Este, has already 
Deen mentioned. Lionel, successor of the 
last prince, was by no means inferior to 
him m love of letters. But they had no 
^^^ patron so important as Nicolas 
'^^"^ ' V. (Thomas of Sarzana)^ who be- 
came pope in 1447; nor has any later oc- 
cupant of that chair, without excepting 
Leo X., deserved equal praise as an en- 
courager of learning. Nicolas founded 
the Vatican library, and left it, at his death 
in 1455, enriched with 5000 volumes ; a 
treasure far exceeding that of any other 
collection in Europe. Every scholar who 
needed maintenance, which was, of course, 
the common case, found it at the court of 
Rome ; innumerable benefices, all over 
Christendom, which had fallen into the 
grasp of the Holjr See, and frequently re- 
quired of their incumbents, as is well 



known, neither residence, nor even the 
priestly character, affording the means of 
generosity, which have seldom been so 
laudably applied. Several Greek authors 
were translated into Latin by direction of 
Nicolas v. ; among which are the history 
of Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon*s Cy- 
rcpaedia, by Pog^o,* who still enjoyed the 
office of apostoGcal secretary, as he had 
under Eugenius lY., and with still more 
abundant munificence on the part of the 
pope ; Herodotus and Thuc^diaes by Val- 
la, Polybius by Perotti, Appian hv Decem- 
brio, Strabo by Gregory of Tilemo and 
Guarino of Verona, Theophrastus by Gaza, 
Plato de Legibus, Ptolemy's Almagest, 
and the Preparatio Evan^elica of Euse* 
bins, by Geoiee of Trebizond-f These 
translations, it has been already observed, 
will not bear a very severe criticism, but 
certainly there was an extraordinary clus- 
ter of learning round the chair of this ex- 
cellent pope. 

3. Comiani remarks, that if Nicolas V., 
like some popes, had raised a ^_ 
distinffuished family, many pens Tob 
would have been employed to •*^- 
immortalize him; but, not having sur- 
rounded himself with relations, his fame 
has been much below his merits. Gib^ 
bon, one of the first to do full justice to 
Nicolas, has made a similar observation. 

* Thit translatioD of Diodoras haa been aicribed 
by aooie of oor writers, even ainee the error haa 
been pointed oot, to John Free, an Engliahman. 
who had heard the lectures of the younger Goarim 
in luljr. Quod opua, Leiand obser? es, Itali Pog^ 

So TaniasioM attnbount Florencino.— De Scriptor. 
ritann., p. 482. But it bears the name of Poggio 
in the two editiona prmted in 1472 and 1493 ; ukI 
Leland seems to have been deceived by some one 
who had pot Free's name on a manuscript of the 
translation. Pogcio, indeed, in his preface, declarea 
that he undertook it by command of Nicolas V. — 
See Niceron, ix., 156 ; Zeno, DIssertazioni Voaai- 
ane, i., 41 ; Gingnto^ iii, 24ft. Pito follows h^ 
land in aacribing a tranalation of Diodorus to Freew 
and quotes the first words : thus, if it stiJl shoukt 
be suggested that this mav be a difiinent work, 
there are the meana of provmg it. 
t Heereo, p. TS. 
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How strikingf the contrast between tliis 
pope and his famous predecessor Gregory 
I., who, if he did not bum and destroy 
{leaChen authors, was at least anxious to 
discourage the readii^ of them ! These 
eminent men, like Michael Angelo^s fig- 
ures of Night and Morning, seem to stand 
at the two gates of the middle ages, em- 
blems and heralds of the mind's long 
sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Poggio, 
P^^ooQ rather in a moral than political 
iiM raiiw strain, display an observing and 
or Home, intelligent mind. Such are those 
on nobility, and on the unhaf^iness of 
princes. For these, which were written 
before 1440, the reader may have recourse 
to Shepherd, Comiani, or 6ingu^n6. A 
later essay, if we may so call it, on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, begins with rather 
an interesting description of the ruins of 
Rome. It is an enumeration of the more 
eooispicuous remains of the ancient city ; 
and we may infer from it that no great 
devastation or ii^jury has taken place since 
the fifteenth century. Gibbon has given 
an account of this little tract, which Ib not, 
as he shows, the earliest description of 
the ruins of Rome. Poggio, I will add, 
seems not to have known some things 
with which we are familiar ; as the Clo- 
aca Maxima, the fragments of the Servian 
wall, the Mamertine prison, the Temple 
of Nerva, the Giano Quadrifonte ; and, by 
some odd misinformation, believes that 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, which he had 
seen entire, was afterward destroyed.* 
This leads to a conjecture that the trea- 
tise was not finished during his residence 
at Rome, and, consequently, not within 
the present decennium. 

5. In the fourth book of this treatise De 
Ae«moi«f ^■"®^*® Fortunae, Poggio has 
ttoBnrt, introduced a remarkable narra- 
bsrOoncL ^^^ Qf travels by a Venetian, 
Nioolo di Conti, who, in 1419, had set off 
from his country, and, after passing many 
yeaxB in Persia and India, returned home 
in 1444. His account of those regions, in 
«ome respects the eartiest on wluch reli- 
ance could be placed, will be found, ren- 
dered into Italian from a Portuguese ver- 
sion of Poggio, in the first volume of Ra- 
musio. That editor seems not to have 
known that the original was in print. 

6. A far more considerable work by Lau- 
rentius Valla, on the graces of the Latin 
language, is rightly, I l^Ueve, i>laced with- 
LaurMiiiui in this period ; but it is ojften dif- 
Viu«. ficult to determine the dates of 
books published before the invention of 



* Ad calotm pottos majors ax parte astamUDa- 



printing. Valla, like Poggio, bad loiif 
earned the favour of Alfonso, but, imUke 
him, had forfeited that of the caiut of 
Rome. His character was very irascibie 
and overi)earing; a fault too general with 
the learned of the fifteenth century ; but 
he may, perhaps, be placed at the head of 
the literary republic at this time ; for, if in- 
ferior to Poggio, as probably he was, in 
vivacity and variety of genius, he was un- 
doubtedly above him in what was then 
most valued and most useful, gmmmatical 
erudition. 

7. Valla began with an attack on the 
court of Romq in his declama- his attack 
tion against the donation of Con- on the coot 
stantine. Some have, in conse- ^ ■"■^^ 
quence, reckoned him among the precur- 
sors of Protestantism ; while others have 
imputed to the Roman see, that he was 
pursued with its hostility for Questioning 
that pretended title to sovereignty. But 
neither of these representations is just 
Valla confines himself altogether to the 
temporal principality of the pope ; but in 
this his language must be admitted to have 
been so abusive, as to render the resent- 
ment of the court of Rome not unreason- 
able.* 

8. The more famous work of VaDa, De 
Elegantiis Latinae Linguae, be- his cnMiM 
gins with too arrogant an as- oodwLada 
sumption. " These books," he »"««M<». 
says, ^ will contain nothing that has been 
said by any one else. For many ages past, 
not only no man has been able to speak 
Latin, but none have understood the Latin 
they read : the studious of philosophy have 
had no comprehension of the philosophers, 
the advocates of the orators, tne lawyers of 
the jurists, the general scholar of any wri- 
ters of antiquity." Valla, however, did at 



• A faw linea will tufiice aa a apaciman. Ro- 
man! poDtiEcas, axemplam faciDorum omnium cs- 
tarit pontificibus, et improbisaimi acnYm at pharisei, 
qui sedetia supar cathedram Moyiri, at opara Datfaaa 
at Abyron facitis, itaoa vaslimenta appaiatfii, pom- 

Si afiuitatna, omnia denioae vita CMaria, ▼icariam 
hriati dacabit ? Tha whola tona ia more lika La- 
tber** violence than what wasfaoold expect from aa 
Italian of tha fifteenth centnry. But it ia with tha 
ambitioua apirit of affgrandizemeDt at temporal prin- 
oaa that ha raproachea the pootilla; mir can it ha 
denied that Martin and £ii|eiiiiis hid given provo- 
cation for his invective. Nee ampliaa horrenda 
vox audiator, partes contra ecclasiam ; ecdesia con- 
tra Perasinos pngnat, contra Bononienaes. Non 
contra Cfaiisttanos pugnat ecclaaia, aad papa. Of 
the papal claim to temporal sovaraigntf bj pmoip- 
tton, Valla wrilaa indignantly. PnMcripait Rooana 
eccleaia ; o imperiti, o divini juris ignari. Nalloa 

}[oantamvis annoram numerus veram abolare tttn- 
nm potest Piescripeit Romanaecclasia. Taca, 
nefana lingaa. Prsacripttonem qoB fit da labua 
mntis atqoe irrattonalibus, ad hominam ingufkn ; 
cujus quo dintoniior in aarvituta poaaaaBO, ao do- 
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bast inomnpanbly more tban any one 
wlio had preceded him ; and it would prob- 
ably appear, that a great part of the dis- 
tinctions in Latin syntax, inflection, and 
synonymy, which our best grammars con- 
tain, may be traced to this work. It is to 
be observed, that he made free use of the 
aneient grammarians, so that his yannt of 
originality must be referred to later times. 
VaUa is very copious as to synonymes, on 
iiHiich the delicate, and even necessary 
nndsFstanding of a language mainly de- 
pends. If those have done most for any 
science who have carried it forthest from 
the point whence they set out, philology 
•eems to owe quite as much to Valla as to 
any one who has come since. The trea- 
tise was received with enthusiastic admira- 
tion, continually reprinted, honoured with 
& paraphrase by Erasmus, commented, 
abridged, extracted, and even turned into 
▼erse.* 

9. Valla, however, self-confident and of 
ua dahlia, no good temper, in censuring the 
"■""•^^ language of others, feU not un- 
ftequMitly into mistakes of his own. 
Vivos and Budsus, coming in the next 
century, and in a riper age of philology, 
blame the hypercritical disposition of one 
vdio had not the means of pronouncing 
negatively on Latin words and phrases, 
from his want of suiBcient dictionaries ; 
his ^Mtidiousness became what they call 
superstition, imposing captious scruples 
and unnecessary observances on himself 
and the world.f And of this species of 
superstition there haa been much since his 
time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, 
nmw in modem times, spoken of tliis 
pffaiw«rk. work fipom personal knowledge 
and with sufficient learning, gives it a high 
character. '* Valla was, without doubt, the 



* Conuaoi, ii.. 221. The editions of Valla de 
£lenntii8, recoided b? Panzer, are twenty-eight in 
the fifteenth oeotarf, beginniBg in 1471, and thirty- 
ooein the first thir^-aiz veaia of the next 

t Ytvee de tndendia didpUnia,4., 478. Bndans 
obeervea : Ego Laorentiam Yalleniem, egrejii spir- 
itiia rimm, ezittimo ascoli soi imperitia onensam 
primnm Latine loqnendi consoetodinem conatitoere 
mnmaTeligione inatitieae ; deinde judicii cerimoDia 
liDfnltii, com proiectiia qnoqiie dilimtiam feqiiaa- 
Mt, in earn auperatitioneni aenaim delapaam ease, 
vt et aeae ipee et alioa captioeii obeerrationibaa acri- 
bendiqoe legiboa oblinret.— <7oQimentar. in line. 
OfflBC., p. 86 (1589). But aometimea, perhapa, Val- 
la fa Tight, and Bodvna wrong in ceneoring him; 
aa, where he diapntee the fonner'a rale, that two ep- 
itiieta. not behig placed aa predicatea, cannot be 
joined m Latin proae to a aobetanttre without a 
copola, on no better gnmnda than aoch a naage of 
tiM pronoan mm, or a phnee like prtrato raa mari- 
tiaa in Cicero, where ree maritima la in tba natnre 
araainglewoid.likenopnbties. The rale ia cer- 
taiiUya|oodone,STenif a fi»w better esceptiflnicaa 



best aoquainted witii Latin of any man ia 
his age ; yet, no pedantic Ciceronian, he 
had studied in all the classical writers of 
Rome. His Eleganti» are a work on 
grammar; they contain an explanation 
of refined turns of expression, especially 
where they are peculiar to Latin. They 
display not only an exact knowledge of 
that tongue, but often also a really philo* 
sophical study of language in general. In 
an age when nothing was so much valued 
as a ffood Latin style, yet when the helps, 
of which we now possess so many, were 
all wanting, such a work must obtain a 
great success, since it relieved a necessity 
which every one felt.*** 

11. We have to give this conspicuous 
scholar a place in another line of y^swa^ 
criticism, that on the text and in- Baiaiiaaa 
terpretation of the New Testa- V^^ 
ment. His annotations are the 
earliest specimen of explanations founded 
on the original language. In the course 
of these, he treats the vul^te with some 
severity. But Valla is said to have had 
but a slight knowledge of Greek ;t and it 
must also be owned, uiat with all his mer- 
it as a Latin critic, he wrote indifferently^ 
and with less classical spirit than his ad- 
versary Poffgio. The invectives of these 
against each other do little honour to their 
memory, and are not worth recording in 
this volume, though they could not be 
omitted in a legitimate history of the Ital- 
ian scholars. 



SsoT. II. 1450-1400. 

Oreeka in Italy.— Invention of Printing. 

13. The capture of Constantinople in 
1453 drove a few learned Greeks, p^b «i*- 
who bad lingered to the last jjirfOweie 
amid the crash of their ruined " *•"'• 
empire, to the hospitable and admiring Ita- 
ly. Among these have been reckon^ Ar- 
gyropulus and Chalcondyles, successively 
teachers of their own language, Androm- 
cus Callistus, who is said to have follow- 
ed the same profession both there and at 
Rome, and Constantine Lascaris, of an 
imperial family, whoae lessons were given 



• P. 880. 

i Annie abhine dacentia Herodotom et Thneydi- 
dem Latinia literia exponebat Lanientina Valla, m 
ea bene et el«ganter dicendi oopia. qpum totia ¥oln- 
minibna explicaTit, inelegana tamen,et pone barbe* 
iva, Oiwcia ad hoc literia leriter tinctna, ad aocto- 
ram aententiaa parnm attentoa, oecitana tape, et 
aliaa raa agena, adem apod eniditoa deeozit Ha- 
et de dana interpretibfia, apnd Bloont. Dsnnoa, 
however, in the Biogrnhie Univeraelle, art Thv- 
cydidea, aaaerta Uiat VaUa'a tranalatioo of that hie^ 
torian ia generally faithful Thia would ahow as 
inoQnaidsnbIs knowladfe of eiMk lor that agi. 
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fbr serentl yexn at Mibai, and afterwaid 
at Messina. It seems, however, to be 
proYed that Ai'g3nropulus had been already 
for several years in Italy.* 

13. The cultivation of Greek literature 
riBtontot* i^^^ ^^ about this time to a ve- 
and Arte- hement controversy, which had 
""•"•^ some influence on philosophical 
opinions in Italy. Gemistus Pietho, a 
native of the Morea, and one of those who 
attended the council of Florence in 1439, 
being an enthusiastic votary of the Pla- 
tonic theories in metaphysics and natural 
theology, communicated to Cosmo de' 
Medici part of his own zeal ; and from 
that time the citizen of Florence formed a 
scheme of establishing an academy of 
learned men, to discuss and propagate the 
Platonic system. This seems to have 
been carried into effect early in the pres- 
ent decennial period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, 
Tbeir oon- wherein he not only extoUed the 
««wr«wT- Platonic philosophy, which he 
mingled, as was then usual, with that of 
the Alexandrian school, and of the spuri- 
ous writings attributed to Zoroaster and 
Hermes, but inveighed without measure 
against Aristotle and his disciples, had 
aroused the Aristotelians of Greece, 
where, as in Western Europe, their mas- 
ter's authority had long prevailed. It 
seems not improbable that the Platonists 
were obnoxious to the orthodox party for 
sacrificing their own church to that of 
Rome ; and there is also strong ground for 
ascribing a rejection of Christianity to 
Pletho. The dispute, at least, began in 
Greece, where Pletho's treatise met with 
an angiy opponent in Gennadius, patriarch 
of Constantinople.f It soon spread to It- 
aly ; Theodore Gaza embracing the cause 
of Aristotle with temper and moderation,:^ 
and Geoiige of Trebizond, a far inferior 
man, with invectives against the Platonic 
philosophy and its founder. Others re- 



* HodT, Tinboecbi, Rosooe. 

t Pletbo't death, in an eitreme old age, ia fixed 
by Bracker, on the autboritf of George of Trebi- 
xond, before the capture of Constantinople. A let- 
ter, indeed, of Beaaarion, in 1402 (M6m. de VAcad. 
dea Inacript., toI. ii.), aeema to imply that he waa 
then liring; bat this cannot have beoi the caae. 
Oennadioa, hia enemy, abdicated the patriarchate 
of Constantinople in 1456, baring been raised to it 
in 1453. The pabtic burning of Pietho's book waa 
in the intermeoiate time ; and it is agreed that this 
waa done after his death. 

X Hody, p. 79, doubts whether Oaza'a Tindication 
of Ariatotle were not merely yerbal, in converaa- 
tion with Bessarion ; which is, however, implicitly 
contradicted by Boivin and Tiraboachi, who aaaert 
him to have written against Pletho. The oompar- 
iaon of Plato and Aristotle by George of TrabuEond 
waa pobliahed at Venice in 15St3, aa Heeiea aaya, 
on the antfaflrity of Ftbriciiw. 



plied in the same tone ; and whether from 
Ignorance or from rudeness, this oontio- 
versv ajppears to have been managed as 
much with abuse of the lives and charac- 
ters of two philosophers, dead nearly two 
thousand years, as with any rational dis- 
cussion of their tenets. Both sides, how- 
ever, strove to make out, what, in fact, was 
the ultimate object, that the doctrine they 
maintained was more consonant to the 
Christian religion than that of their adver- 
saries. Cardinal Bessarion, a man of 
solid and elegant learning, replied to 
George of Trebizond in a book entitled 
Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis; one 
of the first books that appeared iioin the 
Roman press, in 1470. This dispute may 
possibly have originated, at least in 
Greece, before 1450; and it was certainly 
continued beyond 1460, the writings both 
of George aiid Bessarion appearing to be 
rather of later date.* 

15. Bessarion himself was so ftr from 
being as unjust towards Aristotle as his 
opponent was towards Plato, that he trans- 
lated his metaphysics. That philosopher, 
though almost the idol of the schoolmen, 
lay sull, in some measure, under the ban of 
the church, which had venr gradnally re- 
moved the prohibition she laid on his wri- 
tings m the beffinning of the thirteenth 
century. Nicholas V . first permitted them 
to be read without restriction in the mii- 
versities.f 

16. Cosmo de' Medici selected Marai- 
lius Ficinus, as a youth of great lUraeias 
promise, to be educated in the ««toas. 
mysteries of Platonism, that he might be- 
come the chief and preceptor of the new 
academy; nor did the devotion of the 
young philosopher fall short of the pa- 
tron's hope. Ficinus declares himself to 
have profited as much by the conversatimi 
of Cosmo as by the writings of Plato ; but 
this is said in a dedication to Lorenzo, and 
the author has not, on other occasions, 
escaped the reproach of flattery. He be- 
gan as early as 1456, at the age o( thirty- 
three, to write on the Platonic philosophy ; 
but, being as yet ignorant of Greek, pru- 
dently gave way to the advice of Cosmo 
and Landino, that he should acquire more 
knowledge before he imparted it to the 
world.t 

17. The great glory of this decennial 



• Ths beat account, and that from which kter 
writera have freely borrowed, of this philosophical 
controversy, is bv Boivin, in the second vdame of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inacriptiona» p. lA. 
Bnicker, !▼., 40, Bnble, iL, 107, and Tiiaboachi»ri., 
a03, are my other anthoritiea. 

t Laanoj de varia Aiiatotalia in Acadamia Par- 
iaianai, p. 44. 

X Bnicksr. b.,50. Boscte. 
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I or period is the inrentioii of print- 
ing, or, at least, as all must al- 
low, its a^iplication to the purposes of use- 
ful learning. The reader wiU not expect 
a minute discussion of §o long and unset- 
tled a controversy as that which the origin 
of this art has furnished. For those who 
are little conyersant with the subject, a 
wery few particulars may be thought ne- 
csessary. 

18. About the end of the fourteenth cen- 
Bioek tury, we find a practice of taking im- 
**'*^ pressions firom engrayed blocks of 
mrood, sometimes for playing-cards, which 
came into use not long before that time; 
sometimes for rude cots of saints.* The 
latter were frequently accompanied by a 
few lines of lettem cut in the block. Grad- 
ually, entire paffes were impressed in this 
manner; ana thus began what are called 
Mock books, printed in fixed characters, 
but neyer exceeding a yery few leaves. 
Of these there exist nine or ten, often re- 
printed, as it is generally thought, between 
1400 and 1440.1 In using the word print- 
ed, it is, of course, not intended to preju- 
dice the question as to the real art of print- 
ing. These block books seem to have 
been all executed in the Low Countries. 
They are said to have been followed by 
seyeral editions of the short grammar of 
Donatus in wooden stereotype.t These 
also were printed in Holland, 'niis mode 
of printing from blocks of wood has been 
practised m China from time immemorial. 

19. The invention of printing, in the 
qq,^,,^ modem sense, from moveable 
■ndoofiHr'B letters, has been referred by 
••"■^ most to Gutenberg, a native of 
Mentz, but settled at Strasburg. He is 
supposed to have conceived the idea be- 
fore 1440, and to have spent the next ten 
years in making attempts at carrying it 
mto effect, which some assert him to have 
done in short fugitive pieces, actually 
printed from his moveable wooden char- 
acters before 1450. But of the existence 
of these there seems to be no evidence.^ 
Gutenberg's priority is disputed by those 
who deem Lawrence Costar, of Haarlem, 
the real inventor of the art. Accordinff 
to a tradition, which seems not to be traced 
beyond the middle of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, but resting afterward upon sufficient 
testimony to prove its local reception. 



* Heinekke umI others have proved Uiat plajring- 
canb were known in Gennany u aarlv as 1299 ; 
but Uiese wers probably paiofcad.'Lambinet, Ori- 
|iMs do rimptiiiierie. Stnmr's History of PIsy- 
Vig Cards. The earUest caras were on parchmenL 

t Lambinet, Singer, OUley, Dibdm, dtc. 



Coatar substituted moveable for fixed let- 
ters as early as 1430 ; and some have be- 
lieved that^-a book called Speculum hu- 
manie Salvationis, of very nide wooden 
characters, proceeded from the Haarlem 
press before any other that is generally 
recopised.* The tradition adds, that an 
unfaithful servant, having fled with the se- 
cret, set up for himself at Strasburg or 
Mentz; and this treachery was originally 
ascribed to Gutenburg or Fust, but seems, 
since they have been manifestly cleared 
of it, to have been laid on one Gensfleisch» 
reputed to be the brother of Gutenberg.f 
The evidence, however, as to this, is high- 
ly precarious ; and even if we were to ad- 
mit the claims of Costar, there seems no 
fair reason to dispute that Gutenberg 
might also have struck out an idea, that 
surely did not reouire any extraordinary 
ingenuity, and which left the most im- 
portant difficulties to be surmounted, as 
they imdeniably were, by himself and his 
coadjutors.l 

20. It is agreed by all, that about 1460» 
Gutenberg, having gone to Mentz, pnmm 
entered into partnership with Fust, or iSe in- 



Mftmoiies da l*Aaul. det Inscript., zm, 78L 
^-p.113. 



a rich merchant of that city, for 
the purpose of carrying the invention into 
effect, and that Fust supplied him with 
considerable sums of money. The sub- 
sequent steps are obscure. According to 
a passage m the Annales Hirsargienses 
of Trithemius, written sixty years after- 
ward, but on the authority of a grandson 
of Peter Schffiffer, their assistant in the 
work, it was about 1452 that the latter 
brought the art to perfection, by devising 
an easier mode of casting types.^ lliis 
passage has been interpreted, according 
to a lax construction, to mean, that Schaeu 
fer invented the method of castinjg types 
in a matrix; but seems more strictly to 
mean, that we owe to him the great im- 
provement in letter-casting, namely, the 
punches of engraved steel, by which the 
matrices or moulds are struck, and with- 



• » Id Mr. Ottley's Hiatorv of En^Tinff, tbe 
claims of Costar are strongly sasintained^ thoagh 
chieily on the aathority of Meerman's prooft, which 
ffo to establish the local tradition, out the evi- 
dence of Ludorico Oaicciardini is an answer to 
those who treat it as a forgery of Hadrian Junius. 
Santander, Lambinet, and most recent investiga- 
tors are for Mentz against Haarlem. 

t Oenafleisch seems to have been the name of 
that branch of the Gutenberc family to which the 
inventor of printing bekmgea.~Biogr* Univ., art. 
Gotenberg. 

t Lambinet, p. 315. 

i Petrus Opilio de Gemsheim, tnnc ftmnlns in- 
yentoris primi Joannis Fast, homo ingeniosos et 
prudens, faciliorem modum ftmdendi characteraa 
ezcogitavit, et artem, ut nunc est, compleviL^Lam* 
binet, i., 101. See Daunou contra. Id., 417. 
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out wMch, independent of the economj 
of labour, there could be no perfect oni- 
formity of shape. Upon the former sup- 
position, SchsiTer may be reckoned the 
main inventor of the art of printing ; fbr 
moveable wooden letters, though small 
books may possibly have been printed by 
means of them, are so inconvenient, and 
letters of cut metal so expensive, that 
few great woiks were likely to have pass- 
ed throuffh the press till cast types were 
employed. Van Praet, however, believes 
the Psalter of 1457 to have been printed 
from wooden characters ; and some have 
conceived letters of cut metal to have 
been employed both in that and in the first 
Bible. Lunbinet, who thinks the ^es- 
sence of the art of printing is in the en- 
graved punch,** naturally gives the chief 
credit to Schsffer;* but this is not the 
more usual opinion. 

21. The earliest book, properly so eall- 
Fint Briat- ed, is now generally believed to 
edUbK be the Latm Bible, commonly 
called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having 
been found, about the middle of the last 
centuiY, in Cardinal Mazarines library at 
Paris.f It is remarkable that its exist- 
ence was unluiown before, for it can hard- 
ly be called a book of vei^^ extraordinary 
scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in 
different libranes, half of tnem in those 
of private persons in England.^ No date 
appears in this Bible, and some have re- 
ferred its publication to 1463, or even to 
1450, which few, periiaps, would at pres- 
ent maintain ; while others have thought 
the year 1455 rather more probable.^ In a 
copy belonging to the royal library at Par- 
is, an entry is made, importing that it was 
completed in binding and illuminating at 
Mentz, on the feast of the Assumption 
(Aug. 15), 1456. But Trithemius, in the 
passage above quoted, seems to intimate 
that no book had been printed in 1452 ; 
and, considering the lapse of time that 

* iL, 213. In anotherplace, he divides the praiae 
better : Oloire done i Gutenberg, qui, le premier, 
con^ttt 1*id^ de la typognphie, en imaginant la 
mobility dea caract^res, qui en est TAme ; gloire i 
Fust, qni en fit usage avec lui, et sans lequel nous 
ne jouirions peut-4tre pas de ce bienfait ; gloire i 
ScbBiier, k qui noua demons tout le m^canisme, et 
toQtes les merveilles de I'art., L, 119. 

t The Cologne Chronicle says : Anno Domfaii 

• 1450, qui jobUsus erat, ocEptum est imprimi, pri- 

mnsque liber, qui ezcndebatur, blblia iiiere Latina. 

X BibUotheca Susaeziana, i.. 203 (1827). The 
imniber there enumerated ia eighteen ; nine in pub- 
lic, and nine in private libraries; three of the for- 
iner, and aU the latter, Engltah. • 

6 Lambinet thinks it wss prbbably not begun 
before 1453, nor published tiU the end of 1455.— i., 

J 30. See, on this Bible, an article by Dr. Dibdin, 
II Valpy'a Classical Journal, Na 8, which collects 
thataadiiiooieeofhis * 



would nattnally be emplojped m such an 
undertaking dming the mfancy of thm ut, 
and that we have no other printed book 
of the least importance to nil up the in- 
terval till 1467, and also that the bind- 
ing and illuminating the above-meDtioned 
cop3r is likely to have followed the pob- 
lication at no great length of time, we 
may not err in placing its appearance in 
the year 14 55, wnich will secure its hither- 
to nnimpeached priority in the leeoids of 
bibliography.* 

89. It is a very striking ciicnmstance, 
that the high-minded inventors of n wj ^ 
this great art tried,at the very out- >^ bosk, 
set, so bold a flight as the printing an en- 
tire Bible, and executed it with aatoniah- 
ing success. It was Minerva lea|»iig on 
earth in her divine strength and radiant 
armour, ready, at the moment of her na- 
tivity, to subdue and destroy her enemies. 
The Mazarin Bible is printed, soum cc^ies 
on vellum, some on paper of choice quali- 
ty, with strong, black, and toleraUy band- 
some characters, bat with some want of 
unifonnity, which haa led, periiaps unrea- 
sonably, to a doubt whether they were 
cast in a matrix. We may see, in imagi- 
nation, this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up the crowded myriads of its fol- 
lowers, and imploring, as it were, a bless- 
ing on the new art, by dedicating its first 
frmts to the service of Heaven. 

23. A metrical exhortation, in the Ger- 
man language, to take anns against s^f^ 
the Turks, dated 1454, has been re- vimtd 
trieved in the present century. If •'"•^^ 
this date unequivocally refers to the time 
of printing— which does not seem a ne- 
cessary consequence— it is the eaiiiest 
loose sheet that is known to be extant 
It is said to be in the type of what is 
called the Bamberg Bible, which we shiJl 
soon have to mention. Two editions of 
Letters of Indulgence fkom Nicolas V., 
bearing the date of 1464, are extant in 
single-printed sheets, and two more edi- 
tions of 1455 ;t but it has justly been ob- 



* It is very difficult to orononnee on the meam 
employed in the earliest books, which are almost 
all controverted. This Bible ia thoogfat by Foar- 
nier, himaelf a letter founder, to be printed ftcm 
wooden types; by Meerman, from types cut in 
metal; by Heinekke and Dannou, from oast types, 
which is most probable.*- Lambinet, i., 417. Dau- 
noo doea not believe that any book waa printed 
with types cut either ia wood or msUl ; sad that, 
after block hooka, there wera none but with cast 
letters like those now in use, invented bv Guten- 
berg, perfected by Schsfier, and first enployed by 
them and Fust in the Matarin Bible.*-Id , a. 423. 

t Bnmet, Supplement au Manuel du Ubrairs. 
It was not known, till lately, that moie than ons 
editioa out of these four waa in exiaienea. San- 
tander thiaka thair publication waa after 14d0i* 
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•erredt that, even if pnbliBhed before the 
Bfasarin Bible, the printing of that great 
▼olume must have been commenced long 
before. An almanac for the year 1467 
has also been detected ; and, as fugitive 
sheets of this kind are seldom preserved, 
we may jnsdy conclude that the art of 
printing was not dormant, so far as these 
ught prodnetions are concerned. A Do- 
natus, with Schftffer's name, but no date, 
may or may not be older than a Psalter 
published in 1467 by Fust and Schsffer 
(the partnership with Gutenberg havinff 
been dissolved in November, 1456, and 
having led to a dispute and litif^ation), 
with a colophon, or notice, subjomed in 
tfae last page, in these words : 

Psalmorum codex venustate cmtalium 
decoratus, rttbricationibusque sumcienter 
distinctus, ad inventione artificiosa impri- 
mendi ac caracterizandi, absque calami 
ulLa exaratione sic effigiatus, et ad euse- 
biam Dei industrie est summatus. Per 
Johannem Fust, civem Moguntinum, et 
Petrum Schsffer de Gemaheim, anno 
Domini millesimo cccdvii. In vigilia 
AiBSumptionis.* 

A colophon, substantially similar, is sub- 
joined to several of the Fnstine editions. 
And this seems haid to reconcile with the 
stoiy that Fust sold his impressions at 
Pans, as late as 1463, for manuscripts. 

S4. Another Psalter was printed by Fust 
^f^t^ or <uMi Schsffer, witn similar char- 
]4fie. OHM actersyin 1450 ; and in the same 
Mriy book!, y^^^ Durandi Rationale, a trea- 
tise on the hturaical offices of the church ; 
of which Van Praet says, that it is, per- 
haps, the earliest with cast tyipeB to which 
Fust and Schsffer have given their name 
and a date.t The two psalters he con- 
ceives to have been printed from wood. 
But this would be disputed by other emi- 
nent Judges.! In 1460, a work of consid- 
erable size, tne Catholicon of Balbi, came 
out from an opposition press, established 
at Mentz by Gutenberg. The Clemen- 



Diet Biblio^nphiqne da 15m6 tiecle, L, 92. Bat 
this seemi unprofaAble, fiom the truwitoiy chane- 
ter of the tabject He argaes fiom a nsenibluice 
in the letiera to thoee aaed by Fast and ScbsflSv in 
the Daiandi Ratiooale of 1459. 

• Dibdiii*fl Bibliocheca SpeDceriana. Biograpb. 
Unir., Oot^nberf, dtc. In the Donataa abore 
Bieotioiied. the method of printisg ia alao mentkNi- 
ed : Explicit Donatoa arte nova imprimeDdi sea 
caiactenxandiper Petzom de Oemaoeim in oibe 
kogaotina emgiatoa. Lambinet considen thia 
and the Bible to be the lint specimens of tjfpogra- 
phy; for he doabts the Litem Indolgeonanun, 
thoush probably with no cauae. 

t Lambinet, i., 154. 

t Lambinet, Dibdin. The former thinks the in- 
eqoaltty of lettera obeepred in the Psalter of 1457 
may proceed from their being cast in a malnx of 
plaster or clay inataad of meUL 
Vol. L— N 



tine Gonstitutioiis, part of the canon law, 
were also printed by him in the same 
year. 

S5. These we the only monuments of 
early typography acknowledged to Btbiear 
come within the present decennium. '<■(«• 
A BiUe without a date, supposed by most 
to have been printed by Pfister at Bam- 
berg, though ascribed by others to Guten- 
berg himself, is reckoned by good judges 
certainly prior to 1462, and, perhaps, as 
eariyas 1460. Deunou and others refer 
it to 1461. The antiquities of typogra^ 
phy, after all the pains bestowed upon 
them, are not unlikely to receive still far- 
ther elucidation in the course of time. 

96. On the 19th of January, 1458, as 
Crevier, with a minuteness be- Gnet urn 
coming the subject, informs us, tsojAtat 
the University of Paris received ***^ 
a petition from Gregory, a native of Ti- 
femo, in the kingdom of Naples, to be ap- 
pointed teacher of Greek. His request 
was granted, and a salary of one hundred 
crowns assigned to him, on condition that 
he should teach gratuitously, and deliver 
two lectures every day, one on the Greek 
language, and the other on the art of rhet- 
oric* From this auspicious circumstance 
Crevier deduces the restoration of ancient 
literature in the University of Paris, and, 
consequently, in the kingdom of Fiance. 
For above two hundred yeans the scholas- 
tic logic and philosophy had crushed po- 
lite letters, rfo mention is made of rhet- 
oric — ^that is, of the art that instructs in 
ihe ornaments of style— in any statute or 
record of the university since the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. If the 
Greek language, as Crevier supposes, had 
not been wholly neglected, it was at least 
so little studied, that entire neglect would 
have been practically the same. 

^. This concession was perhaps unwil- 
lingly made, uid, as frequently hajf- Leav, qq. 
pens in established institutions, it woungiy 
left the prejudices of the ruling*™"^ 
psuiy nitner stronger than before. Hie 
teachers of Greek and rhetoric were spe- 
cially excluded from the privileges of re- 
gency by the faculty of arts. These 
branches of knowledge were looked upon 
as essential appendages to a good educa- 
tion, very much as the modem languages 
are treated in our English schools and 
universities at this day. A bigoted ad- 
herence to old systems, and a lurking re- 
luctance that the rising youth should be- 
come superior in knowledge to ourselves, 
were no peculiar evil spirits that haunted 
the University of Paris, though none ever 



• Cierisr, Hist de rUntr. de ^azis, IT., MS. 
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Stood mora in need of a thorough exor- 
cism. For many years after this time, 
the Greek and Latin languages were thus 
taught by permission, and with very indif- 
ferent success. 

58. Purfoach, or Peurbach, natire of a 
Purtaeh- hte »^^ Austrian town of that 
a w thwna dcai name, has been called the first 
****^"*** restorer of mathematical sci- 
ence in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, and 
possessing only a bul translation of Ptole- 
my, lately made by George of Trebizond,* 
he yet was able to explain the rules of 
physical astronomy and the theoiy of 
the planetary motions far better than his 
predecessors. But his chief merit was in 
the construction of trigonometrical tables. 
The Greeks had introduced the sexagesi- 
mal division, not only of the circle, but of 
the radius, and calculated chords accord- 
ing to this scale. The Arabians, who, 
about the ninth century, first substituted 
the sine, or half chord of the double arch, 
in their tables, preserved the same gradua- 
tion. Purbach made one step towards a 
decimal scale, which the new notation by 
Arabic numerals rendered highly conve- 
nient, by dividing the radius, or sinus totus, 
as it was then often called, into 600,000 
parts, and gave rules for computing the 
sines of arcs ; which he himself also cal- 
culated, for every minute of the quadrant, 
as Delambre and Kastner thinks or for ev- 
ery ten minutes, according to Gassendi 
and Hutton, in parte of this radius. The 
tables of Albaten, the Arabian geometer, 
the inventor, as far as appears, of sines, had 
extended only to quarters of a degree.f 

59. Purbach died young, in 1461, when, 
oiiMriiiatii- by the advice of Cardinal Bes- 
wMtiri i int sarion, he was on the point of 
setting out for Italy, in order to learn 
Greek. His mantle descended on Regio- 
montanus, a disciple, who went beyond 
his master, though he has sometimes 
borne away his due credit. A mathe- 
matician rather earlier than Purfoach was 
Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the digni^ of 
cardinal in 1448. He was by birth a Ger- 
man, and obtained a considerable reputa- 

* Montucla, Biogr. Univ. It is, however, cer- 
tain, and ia admitted by Delambre, the author of 
thie article in the Biog:. Untr., Uiat Paihach made 
conaiderable progreaa in abridging and explaining 
the text of thia translation, which, if ignorant of the 
originaL he must have done by his mathematical 
knowledge.— Kastner, ii, 521. 

t Montucla. Hiat. dee Mathimatiqoes, L, 530. 
Hntton^ Mathematical Dictionaij, and his Intro- 
duction to Lonrithms. Oaaaendi, Vita Pnrbacbii 
Blogr. Univ., reurbach (by Delambre). Kastner, 
Oeschichte der Mathematik., i., 520-543, 578; iL, 
810. Gasaendi twice giveaS.000,000 for Um parts of 
Pubach'a radius. None of these writensM 
parahls in aoconey to Kastner. 



tion for serersl kinds of knowledfe.* Bol 
he was chiefly distinguished for the tenet 
of the earth's motion, which, however* ac- 
cording to Montucla, he proposed only as 
an ingenious hypothesis. Fioravanti, of 
Bologna, is said, on contemporary au- 
thority, to have removed, in 1465, a tower, 
with Its foundation, to a distance of sev- 
eral feet, and to have restored to tlie per- 
pendicular one at Cento seventy-five fefet 
nigh, which had swerved five feet.t 



SiCT. m. 1400-1470. 

Progress of Art of Printing.— Learning in Italy and 
rest of harope. 

30. Thb progress of that most impor- 
tant invention, which illustrated Pngnm tt 
the preceding ten years, is the priptte g ti 
chief subject of our consideration ®«™"r- 
in the present. Many books, it is to be 
observed, even of the superior class, were 
printed, especially in the first thirty yean 
after the invention of the art, without date 
of time or place ; and this was, of course, 
more frequently the case with smaller or 
fugitive pieces. A catalogue, therefore, of 
books that can be certainly referred to any 
particular period must always be vexy de- 
fective. A collection of fables in German 
was printed at Bamben in 1461, and an- 
other book in 1462, by Pfister, at the same 
Elace.J The Bible which bears his name 
as been already mentioned. In 1468 Fust 
Sublished a Bible, commonly called the 
lentz Bible, and which passed for the ear- 
liest till that in the Mazarin library came to 
light. But in the same year, the city hav- 
ing been taken by Adolpbus, count of Nas- 
sau, the press of Fust was broken up, and 
his workmen, whom he had bound by an 
oath to secrecy, dispersed themselves into 
different quarters. Released thus, as they 
seem to have thought, from their obliipBi- 
tion, they exercised their skill in other 
places. It is certain that the art of print- 
ing, soon after this, spread into the towns 
near the Rhine ; not only Bamberg, as be* 
fore mentioned, but Cologne, Strasburg, 
Augsburg, and one or two more places, 
sent forth books before the conclusion of 
these ten years. Nor was Mentz altogeth- 



* A work upon statics, or, rather, upon the weight 
of bodies in the water, by Cusanus, seems chiefly re- 
markable, as it shows both a dilposition to ascertain 
physical truths by experiment, and an extraordinary 
misapprehension of the results.— See Kastner, ii., 
182. It is published in an edition of Vitmrioay 
StrasbuTg, 1550. 

t Tiraboachi. Montada. Biogr. Unir. 
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€r idle, after the contoion occasioned 
by political eyenta had abated. Yet the 
whole number of books printed with dates 
of time and place, in the German empire, 
from 1461 to 1470, according to Panzer, 
was only twentf-fonr ; of which five were 
Latin and two German Bibles. The only 
known classical works are two editions of 
Cicero de Officiis, at Mentz, in 1466 and 
1466, and another about the latter year at 
Colo){ne by Ulric Zell ; perhaps, also, the 
treatise de Finibus, and that de Senectute, 
at the same place. There is also reason 
to suspect that a Virgil, a Valerius Mazi- 
mus, and a Terence, printed by MenteUn 
at StrasbuTff, without a date, are as old as 
1470 ; and Sie same haa been thought of 
one or two editions of Orid de Arte Aman- 
di, by ZeU of Cologne. One book, Joan- 
nis die Tnrrecremata Enlanatio in Psalte- 
rium, was printed by SSainer, at Cracow, 
in 1465. This is remarkable, as we have 
no evidence of the Polish press from that 
time till 1500. Several copies of this book 
are said to exist in Poland, yet doubts of 
its authenticity have been entertained. 
Zainer settled soon afterward at Augs- 
burg.* 

31. It was in 1469. that Ulric Gering, 
latradncad with two more, who had been 
Into FruM employed as pressmen by Fust 
at Mentz, were induced oy Fichet imd La- 
pierre, rectors of the Sorbonne, to come 
CO Paris, where several books were print- 
ed in 1470 and 1471. The epistles or Gas- 
parin of Barziza appear, by some verses 
subjoined, to have been the eariiest among 
these.f Panzer has increased to eighteen 
the list of books printed before the close 
ofl479.t 

3d. But there seem to be unquestiona- 
Gmoo% ble proofs that a stiU earlier spe- 
th« works, cimen of typography is due to an 
English printer, the ramous Caxton. His 
Recueil des Histoires de Troye appears to 
have been printed during the life of Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, and, consequently, be- 
fore June 15, 1467. The place of publica- 
tion, certainly within the duke's domin- 
ions, has not been conjectured. It is, 
therefore, by several years the earliest 
printed book in the French language. A 
Latin speech by Russell, ambassador of 
Edward IV., to Charies of Burgundy, in 
1469, is the next publication of Caxton. 



*Pui»r, AmialM TypognphicL Biographie 
Untvenelle, Zainer. 
t The laat four of tlieie lines are the following : 

Priinoa ecce libroa qnos hse indnitiia finzit, 

Fnnconiin in terris, Bdibas atque tola. 

Michael, Udalricna, Martinoaaoe magiatri 

Hoa impreaaenint, et iacient aJioa. 

t Sea Oraewdl'a Earl J Pamiaii Pnaa. 



This was also printed in the Low Coun- 
tries.* 

33. A more splendid scene was reveal^ 
ed in Italy. Sweynheim and Pan* priBtiog 
nartz, two workmen of Fust, set excreM 
up a press, doubtless with encour- ^ '*^r- 
affement and patronage, at the monastery 
of Subiaco in the Apennines, a place cho« 
sen either on account of the numerous 
manuscripts it contained, or because the 
monks were of the German nation ; and 
hence an edition of Lactantius, issued in 
October, 1465, which one, no longer ex- 
tant, of Donatus's little grammar is said 
to have preceded. An edition of Cicero 
de Officiis, without a date, is referred by 
some to the year 1466. In 1467, after 
printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and 
Cicero de Oratore, the two Germans left 
Subiaco for Rome, where they sent forUi 
not less than twenty-three editions of an* 
cient Latin authors before the close of 
1470. Another German, John of Spire, 
established a press at Venice in 1460, be* 
ginning with Cicero's Epistles. In that 
and the next year almost as many classi- 
cal works were, printed at Venice as at 
Rome, either by John and his brother 
Vindelin, or by a Frenchman, Nicolas 
Jenson. Instances are said to exist of 
books printed by unknown persons at Mi- 
lan in 1469 ; and in 1470, Zarot, a Ger- 
man, opened there a fertile source of ty- 
pography, though but two Latin authors 
were published that year. An edition of 
Cicero's Epistles appeared idso in the lit- 
tle town 01 Folisno. The whole number 
of books that had issued fh>m the press in 
Italy at the close of that year amounts, 
according to Panzer, to eighty-two, exclu- 
sive of those which have no date, some of 
which may 1)0 referrible to this period. 

34. Cosmo de' Medici died in 1464. But 
the happy iminilse he had given iMm» 
to the restoration of letters was <>e'M«ttcL 
not suspended ; and in the last year of the 
present decad, his wealth and his influence 
over the republic of Florence had devolv- 
ed on a still more conspicuous character, 
his grandson Lorenzo, himself worthy, by 
his literary merits, to have done honour to 
any patron, had not a more prosperous 
fortune called him to become one. 

35. The epoch of Lorenzo's accession, 
to power is distinguished by a ,^. 
circumstance hardly less honour- MryorS 
able than the restoration of class- SftMeui 
ical learning— the revival of na- •***"y- 
tive genius m poetry after the slumber of 



*Dibdin'a 
not noticed in 
Bnnat; an 



ileal Antif^itiaa. Thia » 
— ^'- UniveiaeUe, nor in 
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Btar a handred y«an. After the daath of 
Petnurch, many wrote veraes, but none 
exceUed in the art ; though Muratori haa 
praised the poetry down to 1400, especial- 
ty that of Guiato di Conti, whom he does 
not hesitate to place among the first poets 
of Italy.* But that of the fifteenth centu- 

3 r is abandoned by all critics as rude, fee- 
e, and iU expressed. The historians of 
literature scanty deign to mention a few 
names, or Uie editors of selectioni^ to ex- 
tract a few sonnets. The romances of 
ohiTalry in rhyme, Buoto d'Antona, la 
Spagna, 1' Ancroja, are only deaenring to 
be remembered as they led in some meas- 
ure to the great poems of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. In themselves they are mean 
and prosaic. It is vain to seek a general 
cause for this sterility in the cultivation 
of Latin and Greek hterature, which we 
know did not obstnict the brilliancy of 
Italian poetry in the next age. There is 
only one cause for the want of great men 
in any period: nature does not think fit 
to produce them. They are no creatures 
of education and circumstance. 

36. The Italian prose literature of this 
itiiinpfMD interval from the age of Petrarch 
or tba nme would be comprised in a few 
*!•• volumes. Some historical me- 

moirs may be found in Muratori, but far 
the chief part of his collection is in Latin. 
Leonard Aretin wrote lives of Dante and 
Petrarch in Italian, which, according to 
Comiaai, axe neither valuable for their in- 
formation nor for their style. The Vita 
Civile of Palmieri seems to have been 
written some time after the middle of the 
fifteenth century; but of this Comiani 
says, that, having wished to give a speci- 
men, on account of the rarity of Italian in 
that age, he had abandoned bis intention, 
ffaiding that it was hardlj^ possible to read 
two sentences in the Vita Civile without 
meeting some iMirbarism or indorrectness. 
The novelists Sacchetti, and Ser Giovan- 
ni, author of the Pecorone, who belong to 
the end of the fourteenth century, are read 
by some ; their style is fitmiliar and idio- 
matic ; but Cresdmbeni praises that of the 
former. Comiani bestows some praise 
on Passavanti and Pandolfini ; the first a 
religious writer, not much later than Boc- 
caccio ; the latter a noble Florentine, au- 
thor of a moral dialogue in the begiiming 
of the fifteenth century. Filelfo, among 
his voluminous productions, has an Italian 
commentary on Petrarch, of whieh Cor- 
niani speaks very slightin^y. The com- 
mentary of Laiidino on Dante is much 



wek, 



• Muntori, delU imfotta poena, p. 103. 
fik, QMch. der ItaT Poeiis, i, 21& 



better esteemed ; but it was not ] 
tiU 1481. 

37. Itwasonoccasionof atoumameDt, 
wherein Lorenzo himself and his cthih af 
brother Julian had appeared in the i'muimi. 
lists, that poems were composed by Lngici 
Pulci, and by Politian, then a youth, or, 
rather, a t>oy, the latter of which display- 
ed more harmony, spirit, and imagiiuOioD 
than any that had been written since the 
death of Petrarch.* It might thus be 
seen that there was no real incompatibili- 
ty between the pursuits of ancient literft- 
ture and the popular language of fancy 
and sentiment; and that, if one gave 
chastity and elegance of style, a more 
hvely and natural expression of the raind 
could best be attainea by the other. 

38. This period was not equally fortu- 
nate for the learned in other Ph^ n-p*. 

Cof Italy. Ferdinand of M^^tum «• 
es, who came to the throne *«™*- 
in 1468, proved no adequate representa- 
tive of his father Alfonso. But at Rome 
they encountered a serious calamity. A 
few zealous scholars, such as Pomponius 
L«tus, Platina, Callimachus Experiens, 
formed an academy in order to converse 
together on subject^of learning, and com- 
municate to each other the results of their 
private studies. Dictionaries, mdexes, 
and all works of compilation being veiy 
deficient, this was the best substitute for 
the labour of perusing the whole body 
of Latin antiquity. Thev took Roman 
names ; au'innocent folly,iong after prac- 
tised in Europe. The pope, however, 
Paul II., thought fit, in 1468, to arrest all 
this society on charges of conspiracy 
against his hfe, for which there was cer- 
tainly no foundation, and of setting np 
pagan superstitions against Christianity/ 
of which, in this instance, there seems to 
have been no proof. The^ were put to 
the torture, ana kept in prison a twelve- 
month ; when the tyrant, who is said to 
have vowed this in his first rage, set them 
all at hberty ; but it was long before the 
Roman academy recovered any degree of 
vigour.j 



* Eztncta from this poem will be found in Kos- 
coe's Lorenzo, and in Sismondi, Litt^ntnre on 
MidU ii., 43, who praiaet it hiffhly, le the Itafien 
critioe have done, end ae, by the peeeegee <iaoted« 
it eeene well to deeerre. Roecoe soppoeei Poli- 
tien to be only fourteen yean old when he wrote 
the Oioetn di Giuliano. But the linee he qnotee 
flllade to Lorenzo as chief of the repablic, which 
could not he nid before the deeth of Pietro in De- 
cember, 1469. If he wrote them at sixteen, it ie 
extraordinary enongfa ; bat these two years make 
an immense difference. Gmgnto6 is of optnton 
that they do not aUnde to the tournament of 1468, 
bat to one in 1473. 

tTii«boiGhi,Ti.,a3. GipgniD^. Brocket. Cor- 
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80. We do not diBoover, as jetj much 
kmuh stibstantial enoouragement to lit- 
<>*'^^«^ erature in any eountry on this 
side the Alps, with the exception of one 
where it was least to be anticipated. Ma- 
thias Ck>rnnQS, king of Hongaiy, Arom his 
accession in 1468 to his death in 1490, 
endeavoured to collect round himself the 
learned of Italy, and to strike light into 
the midst of the depths of darkness that 
encompassed his country. He determined, 
^erefore, to erect a umversity, which, by 
the original plan, was to have been in a 
disttnct city ; but the Turkish wars com- 

E>lled him to fix it at Buda. He availed 
mself of the dispersion of libraries af- 
ter the capture of Constantinople to pur- 
chase Greek manuscripts, and employed 
four transcribers at Florence, besides thir- 
ty at Buda, to enrich his collection. Thus, 
Hiaiihnrr ^^ ^^* death, it 18 Said that the 
'"'*^' royal library at Buda contained 
60,000 volumes; a number that appears 
wholly incredible.* Three hundrea an- 
cient statues are reported to have been 
placed in the same repository. But when 
the city fell into the hands of the Turks 
in 1597, these noble treasures were dis- 
persed, and, in great measure, destroyed. 
Though the number of books, as is Just 
observed, must have been exag|[erated, it 
is possible that neither the bummg of the 
Alexandrean library by Omar, if it ever 
occurred, nor any other single calamity 
recorded in history, except the two cs^ 
tares of Constantinople itself, has been 
more fatally injurious to literature ; and, 
with due regard to the good mtentions of 
Maihias Corvinus, it is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the inestunable relics once 
rescued from the bnrbarian Ottomans 
should have been accumulated in a situa- 
tion of so little security against their de- 
vastating arms.f 

40. England, under Edward IV., pre- 
siiiM ■igiM sents an appearance in the an- 
oT uiMora nals of publication about as bar- 
te Badnd. ^^ gg under Edward the Con- 
fessor ; there is, I think, neither in Latin 
nor in English, a single book that we can 



, SSO. This writer, mlerior to nous in hit 
aeqntintanc* with Um Uterataie of tho fifteontli 
omtnrr, bat, tboagb not an eccMaitic, alwrnji fa- 
vourabie to the coait of Rome, aeems to etiiTe to 
ley the blame on the impradence of Platina. 

* The library collected br Nioolaa Y, contained 
only MOO nunaacripta. The Ydumea printed in 
Eorope before the death of Corrinaa woald prob- 
ably be reckoned highly at 15,000. Heeren aoapecCa 
the nambf r 50,000 to be hyperbolical ; and, in fact, 
there can be no doabt of it. 

t Bracker, Roecoo, Gibbon. Heeren, p. 173, 
who refera to aeveral modem hooka ex|>fe8aly rela- 
tfaig to the late of thia library. Paitofit,howefer, 
tead iu way to thtt of ineBBi. 



refer to this decennial period.* Yet we 
find a few symptoms, not to be overlook- 
ed, of incipient regard for literature. Le- 
land enumerates some Englishmen who 
travelled to Italy, perhaps before 1460, in 
order to become disciples of the younger 
Ouarini at Ferrara : Robert Fleming, Will- 
iam Gray, bishop of Ely, John Free, John 
Gunthorpe, and a very acoomplisbed no* 
bleman, John Tiptoft, eari of Worcester. 
It is but fairness to sive credit to these 
men for their love of learning, and to ob- 
serve that they preceded any whom we 
could mention on sure nounds either in 
France or Germany. We trace, however, 
no distinct fruits from their acquisitions. 
But, though very few had the means of 
attaining that on which we set a high 
value in literature, the mere rudiments of 
grammatical learning were communicated 
to many. Nor were munificent patronsy 
testators, in the words of Burke, to a pos- 
tevity which they embraced as their own, 
wantingin this latter period of the middle 
ages. William of Wykeham, chancellor 
of England under Richard II. and Bishop 
of Winchester, founded a school in that 
city, and a college at Oxford in connexion 
with it, in 1373.+ Henry VI., in imitation 
of him, became the founder of Eton School, 
and of King's CoUeffe, Cambridge, about 
1449.^ In each of these schools seventy 
boys, and in each coUepie seven^ fellows 
and scholars, are maintained by these 
princely endowments. It is unnecessary 
to observe that they are still the amplesti 
as they are much tne earliest, foundations 
for the support of grammatical learning in 
Engluid. What could be taught in these 
or any other schools at this time, the 
reader has been enabled to Judge ; it must 
have been the Latin language, throuffh in- 
different books of grammar, and with the 
perusal of very few heathen writers of 
antiquity. In the curious and uniaue eol« 
lection of the Paston letters, we find one 
from a boy at Eton in 1408, wherein he 
gives two Latin verses, not very good, of 



• The UnJvernty of OilM, aocordinff to Wood, 
aa well aa the chorch fanenlly, alooa very low 
ahoQt thia time : the fraininar.ochoola were laid 
aaide; d eg reee were conferred on undeeerrinf per* 
aona for money.— A.D. 144S, 1440. He had pre- 
riooaiy mentioned thoee achoola at kept np in the 
anireraity under the aoperintendenoe of maatera 
of arte.— A.D. 1442. The atatutea of Magdalen 
CoUefa, Ibanded in the reign of Edward, provide 
fer a eertain degree of learning.— Chaadler'a Lifo 

L 

Wykeham. He permiU fai hit 
atatntea a certain nomber of aona of geoHr 
(gentilinm) to be edacated in hie achooL— CI 
tar's Life of WaynfleCe, p. ft. 

t WaynSete became the Snt hand 
SUB ini44a^-Chaadtar, p. a& 



of Waynflete, p. SOa 
t LowUi*8 Life of 
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faiB own composition.* I am sensiMe 
that the mention of such a circumstance 
may appear trifling, especially to foreign- 
ers : but it is not a tnfle to illustrate by 
fact the gradual progress of knowledge 
among the laity; first in the mere ele- 
ments of reading and writing, as we did in 
a former chapter ; and now, in the fifteenth 
century, in such grammatical instruction 
as could be imparted. This boy of the 
Paston family was well bom, and came 
from a distance ; nor was he in training for 
the church, since he seems by this letter 
to have had marriage in contemplation. 

41. But the Paston letters are, in other 
VtatoD respects, an important testimony to 
*••««»■• the progressive condition of society; 
and come in as a precious link in the chain 
of the moral history of England, which 
they alone, in this period, supply. They 
stand, indeed, singly, as far as I know, in 
Europe ; for, though it is highly probable 
that m the archiyes of Italian families, if 
not in France or Germany, a series of 
merely private letters equally ancient may 
be concealed, I do not recollect that any 
have been published. They are all writ- 
ten in the reigns of Henry VI. and Ed* 
ward IV., except a few, that extend as 
far as Henry VII., by different members 
of a wealthy and respectable, but not no- 
ble family; and are, therefore, pictures 
of the life of the English gentry in that 
age.f We are merely concerned with 
their evidence as to the state of literature. 
And this, upon the whole, is more favourar 
ble than, firom the want of authorship in 
those rei^s, we should be led to antici- 
pate. It is plain that several members of 
the family, male and female, wrote not 
only grammatically, but with a fluency 
and facility, an epistolary expertness, 
which imphes the luibitual use of the pen. 
Their expression is much less formal and 
quaint than that of modem novelists, 
when they endeavour to feign the familiar 
style of ages much later than the fifteenth 
century. Some of them mix Latin with 



• Vol. i., p. 301. Of WiUiam Parton, autbor of 
these lines, it is said, some yasn before, that he had 
** ffone to school to a Lombard called Karol Giles, 
to learn and to be read in poetry, or ebe in French. 
He said that he would be as glad and as fain of a 
sood book of French or of poetry as my master 
Fslstaff would be to purchase a nir manor."— P. 
173 0459). 

t This collection is in fi?e quarto Tolumes, and 
has become scarce. The length has been doubled 
by an injudicious proceeding (tf the editor, in print- 
ing the original orthograpojr and abbreviations of 
the letters on each left-nand page, and a more legi- 
ble modern form on the right As orthography is 
of little importance, and abbrenations of none at 
aU, it would hai>e been auffident to have giTen a 
tingle 



their English, very bad, and probably for 

the sake of concealment; and Ond is 
once mentioned as a book to be sent £rom 
one to another.* It appears highly proba- 
ble that such a series of letters, with so 
much vivacity and pertinence, would not 
have been written by any family of Eng> 
lish gently in the reign of Richard IL» 
and much less before. It is hard to judge 
from a single case ; but the letter of Lady 
Pelham, quoted in the first chapter, is uo- 
grammatical and unintelligible. The seed, 
merefore, was now rapidly germinating 
beneath the ground; and thus we may 
perceive that the publication of books is 
not the sole test of the intellectual advance 
of a people. I may add, that although the 
midme of the fifteenth century was the 
period in which the fewest books were 
written, a greater number, in the opinion 
of expeheuced judges, were transcribed 
in that than in any former age. 

43. It may be observed here, with ref- 
erence to the state of learning i^ een«- 
generally in England down to tumofimb- 
the age immediately preceding "«u*w«'i«- 
the Reformation, that Leland, in the fourth 
volume of his Collectanea, has given sev- 
eral lists of books in colleges and monas- 
teries, which do not by any means war- 
rant the supposition of a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with ancient literature. We 
find, however, some of the recent trans- 
lations made in Italy from Greek authors. 
The clergy, in fact, were now retrogra- 
ding, while the laity were advancing ; and, 
when this was the case, the ascendancy 
of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a 
new book written within these ten ^^^^ 
years. In the days of our fathers, "'"^ 
it would have been necessary at least to 
mention as a forgery the celebrated poems 
attributed to Thomas Rowley. But, prob- 
ably, no one person living believes in their 
authenticity; nor should I have alluded to 
so palpable a fabrication at all, but for the 
curious circumstance that a very similar 
trial of literary credulity has not long 
since been essayed in France, aouidedt 
A ffentleman of the name of Sur- Surrflie. 
viUe published a collection of jpoems al- 
leged to have been written by Clotilde de 
Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. The muse of the Arddche waibled 



* " As to Ond de arte amandi, I shall send him 
you next week, for I have him not now reedy.'* — 
IT. 17ft. This was between 1463 and 1469, accord- 
ing to the editor. We do not know positively of 
any edition of Ovid de arte amandi so early ; but 
Zeil of Cologne is supposed to have printed one 
before 1470, as haa been mentioned above. Wheth- 
er the book to be sent were in print or m8iiQScript» 
moat be left to the sagacity of ciitica. 
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Imt notes doling a loom life ^lan the 
monk of Bristow ; and,luiTing simg the 
retief of Oileans by the Maid of Arc in 
1499, lived to poor her swan-like chant on 
the batUe of Fomova in 1496. Lore, how- 
ever, as much as war, is her theme ; and 
it was a remarkable felicity that she ren- 
dered an ode of her prototjpe Sappho into 
French vene many years before any one 
else could have seen it. Bot having, like 
Rowley, anticipated too much the style 
end sentiments of a later period, she has, 
like him, (alien into the numerous ranks 
of the dead who never ware alive.* 



SscT. IV. 1471-1480. 

TIm nme SubMcta continued.— Lorenxo de* Mod- 
ki.— Phytical Controveny.— Matbemitical 8d- 

44. The books printed in Italy during 
Nwnbcr of these ten years amount, accord- 
booka print- ing to Panzer, to 1997 ; of which 
•d ia fitly. 334 g|.g editions of ancient class- 
ical authors. Books without date are, of 
course, not included ; and the list must not 
be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was established at Florence 
by Lorenzo, in which Cennini, a goldsmith, 
was employed; the first printer, except 
Caxton and Jenson, who was not a Ger- 
man. Virgil was published in 1471. Sev- 
eral other Italian cities began to print in 
this period. The first edition of Dante is- 
sned from Foligno in 1473 ; it has been 
improbably, as well as erroneously, refer- 
red to Mentz. Petrarch had been publish- 
ed in 1470, and Boccace in 1471. They 
were reprinted several times before the 
close of this decad. 

40. No one had attempted to cast Greek 



• Anfiui, Recueil dM Pontes, toI. il Bioar. 
UnW^SQirUle. ViUemsin, Court de Litt^nture, 
vol. iL Bismondi, Hiat det Fnn^ais, ziii., 603. 
The fomry iaby no meant to grotett that of Chtt- 
tOTton ; iMit, at fif . Sitmondi tayt, *< We have only 
to compare Clotikle with the Duke of Orleant or 
Villon.^ The fidlowing Knet, quoted by him, will 
give the reader a £ur tpeeimen : 

BoiTOttt Tamour, tel en aoit le danger ; 
idem 



Cy nout attend tur litt cbannana 
A dee rigne|ira ; qui voodroit t'en ▼cngerf 
Qui (memo alort que tout d4eir t'6moatte) 
An priz fatal de ne plot y tonger f 
RegiM tar moir. cher tyran, dont let aimea 
Ne me taoroient porter coupe trop puittant ! 
Poor m*epei||(ner n'en croit one a met larmee ; 
Boot de piaitir, tant plot auront de charmee 
Tee danu aigut, que teront plut cuitana. 
It haa been Jottly remarked, that the eztractt 
ftom ClottUe in the Recueil det ancient Poitee 
ooenpy too much tptee, while the genuine writert 
ef the Sikenth centoxy appear in Tory acanty ape- 



types in suiBeient nnmberfor an Fintore* 
entire book, though a few occur v^^^^ 
in the early publications by Sweynheim 
and Pannartz \* while in those printed af- % 
terward at Venice, Greek words were in- 
serted by the pen ; till, in 1476, Zarot of 
Milan had the honour of giving the Greek 
grammar of Constantine Lascaris to the 
world.t This was followed, in 14S0, by 
Craston's Lexicon, a very imperfect vocab- 
ulary ; but which for many years contin- 
ued to be the only assistance of the kind 
to which a student could have recourse. 
The author was an Italian. 

47. Ancient learning is to be divided 
into two great departments ; the study or 
knowledge of what is contained •n«*Q«w«»» 
in ^e works of Greek and Roman authors, 
and that of the materiel, if I may use the 
word, which has been preserved in a bod- 
ily shape, and is sometimes known bj the 
name of anti^^uities. Such are buildings, 
monuments, inscriptions, coins, medab, 
vases, instruments which, by gradual ac- 
cumulation, have thrown a powerful Ught 
upon ancient history and literature. The 
abundant riches of Italy in these remains 
could not be overiooked as soon as the 
spirit of admiration for aU that was Ro- 
man began to be kindled. Petrarch him- 
self formed a little collection of coins; 
and his contemporary Pastrengo was the 
first who copied inscriptions ; but in the 
eariy part of the fifteenth century, her 
scholars and her patrons of letters began 
to collect the scattered relics, which al- 
most evei^ reffion presented to them.t 
Niccolo Niccoli, according to the funeral 
oration of Poggio, possessed a series of 
medals, and even wrote a treatise in Ital- 
ian, correcting the common orthography 
of Latin words, on the authority of in- 
scriptions and coins. The love of collec- 
tions increased from this time ; the Med- 
ici and other rich patrons of letters spared 
no expense in accumulating these treas- 
ures of the antiquary. Ciriacus of Anco- 



* Oreek typetfirtt appear in a treatiae of Jerome^ 
printed at Rome in IMS. Heeren, from Panser. 

t Latcarit Grammatica Ontca, Mediolani ez re- 
CQgnitione Demetrii Cretenait per Dionyeium Pa- 
rETitinnm, Ho. The eharactert in thia nre vol- 
ume are elegant and of a moderate tize. Theear- 
liett tpecimeot of Greek printing contitt of detacht 
ed paaaagae and citationa, found m a very few of the 
fint printed copiea of Latin authon, inch aa the 
Laetantiut of I4S5,the Aulut Geiliui and Apuleiot 
of Sweynheim and Pannartz, 1469, and aome worke 
of Bettarion about the tame time. In an tbete it 
it remarkable that the Greek typography it legibly 
and creditably ezecutcd, whereat the Greek intro* 
doced into the Officia et Paradoza of Cicero, Milan, 
1474, by Zarot, ia to deformed at to be tcarcely 
legible. I am indebted for the whole of thit note to 
OretweU*t Early Paiitian Greek Prett, i, 1. 

t Ti]fkbiMchi,t(tiliiv.aMlvi Andrea, ix., ISQl 
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as, abont 1440, travelled into the East in I 
order to copy inflcriptions ; but he was 
naturally exposed to deceive himself and 
to be deceived; nor has he escaped the 
suspicion of imposture, or, at least, of ex- 
cessive credulity.* 

48. The first who made his researches 
Works OB of this kind collectively known 
mat mibjeet. to the world, was Biondo Flavio, 
or Flavio Biondo-*for the names may be 
found in a different order, but more cor- 
rectly in the firstf— secretary to Eugenius 
IV. and to his successors. His long res- 
idence at Rome inspired him with the 
desire, and gave him the opportunity of 
describing her imperial ruins. In a work 
dedicated to Eugenius IV., who died in 
1447, but not printed till 1471, entitled 
Bomffi Instaurat® libri tres, he describes, 
examines, and explains, by the testimonies 
of ancient authors, the numerous monu- 
ments of Rome. In another, Romae Tri- 
umphantis libri decem, printed about 147d, 
he treats of the government, laws, religion, 
ceremonies, military discipline, and other 
antiquities of the republic. A third work 
compiled at the request of Alfonso, king 
of Naples, and printed in 1474, called Ital- 
ia lUustrata, contains a description of all 
Italy, divided into its ancient fourteen 
regions. Though Biondo Flavio was al* 
most the first to hew his way into the 
rock which should cause his memory to 
be respected, it has naturally happened 
that his works, being imperfect and faulty 
in comparison with those of the great an- 
tiquaries of the sixteenth century, have 
not found a place in the collection of 
GrsBvius, and are hardly remembered by 
name.t 

40. In Germany and the Low Countries, 
rubiie*. ^^ ^^ of Minting be«an to be ex- 
tkas in ercised at Deventer, Utrecht, Lou- 
Ovfaaaj. y^in, Basle, Ulm, and other plsr 

* Tiimboocht. Andrte, ix., 199. Ciriaco has 
not wanted adroeatea ; aome of the inacriptiooa he 
was aocnaed of having fiorsad have tamed oat to 
be aothentie ; and it ia presumed in hia favoor, that 
ethers which do not appear ma/ have nerished 
nnce his time-^-Biosr. Univ., C]rnaq(ue. 6ne that 
leata on hia abthoritj ia that which la sappoaed to 
record the persecution of the Christiana in Spain 
under Nero. See Lardner'a Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies, vol. i., who, though by no means a 
credaloas critic, inclines to its genaineness. 

t Zeno, Dissertasioni Vossiane, i , 229. 

t A aaperior treatise of the aame age on the an- 
tiqaities of the Roman city is by Bernard Rncellai 
(die nibe, RomA, in Rer. Ital. Script Florent, voL 
li.). Bat it waa not published before the eighteenth 
eentmy. Rucellai wrote some historical worka m 
a very good Latin atyle, and was distinguished also 
in the political revolutions of Florence. After the 
death of Lorenzo, he became the protector of the 
Florentine academy, for the membera of which he 
built a palace with gardens.— <?oniiani, iil, 143. 
Biogr. UiaiT., RoeeUaL 



ees, and in Hayary at Boda. We fiad, 
however, very few ancient writers; the 
whole list of what can pass for cIsBwyra 
being about thirteen. One or two editions 
of parts of Aristotle in Latin, from trans- 
lations lately made in Italy, may be added. 
Yet it was not the length of manuscripts 
that discouraged the German printers ; for, 
besides theur editions of the Scrqitnres. 
Mentelin of Strasburg publiahed, in 1473, 
the great Encyclopedia of Vineoit of 
Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, ^neraJly 
bound in four ; and, in 1474, a similar work 
of Berchorius or Berchflsur, in three other 
folios. The contrast between these la- 
bours and those of his Italian contempo- 
raries is very striking. 

50. Floras and Sdlust were printed at 
Paris early in this decad, and inrum, 
twelve more classical authors at 
the same place before its termination.^ An 
edition of Cicero ad Herennium aj^ieared 
at Anders in 1476, and one of Horace at 
Caen in 1480. The press of Lyons also 
sent forth several works, but none of them 
classical. It has been said by French 
writers that the first book printed in their 
language is Le Jardin de Devotion, by 
Colard Mansion, of Bruges, in 1473. This 
date has been questioned in En^and ; but 
it is of the less importance, as we have 
already seen that Cazton^s Recueil des 
Histoires de Troye has the clear priority. 
Le Roman de Baudouin, comte de Flan* 
dres, Lyon, 1474, seems to be the earliest 
French book printed in France. In 1476» 
Les Grands Chroniques de St. Denis, an 
important and bulky volume, appeared at 
Paris. 

61. We come now to our own Cazton* 
who finished a translation into lai 
English of his Recueil des His- ^^ 
toires de Troye, by order of Margaret, 
duchess of Burgundy, at Cologne, in Sep- 
tember, 1471. It was. probfa>ly printed 
there the next year.* But soon after* 
ward he came to England with the instru- 
ments of his art ; and in 1474, his Game 
of Chess, a slight and short performance, 
is supposed to have been the first speci- 
men of English typography.! ^ almost 



• This hook, at the Dnke of Rozlkiigh*B i 
aale, broaght lOSOL 

t The Ezpositio Sancti HieroDTmi, of which a 
copy, in the public libraty at Cambridge, bears che 
date of Oxford, 1466, od the title-peg^ is now gen- 
erally ffiv^n up. It baa been succeMrally cooteod- 
ed by MiddletOD, and lately by Mr. Singer, that this 
date ahould be 4478 : the numeral letter x having 
been casually omitted. ' Several similar inatancee 
occur, in which a pretended early booh haa not 
stood the keen eve of criticism : as the Decor Pa- 
ellanim, ascribed to Nicolas Jenson, of Venice, in 
1 1461, for which we shookl rasd 1471 ; a oouaogra* 
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ererj jwt bom this time to his death in 
1483, Gazton contiiiiied to pnUieh thoee 
▼olomea which are the delight of our col- 
lecton. The earliest of hie editions bear- 
ing a date in England is the ** Dictes and 
BajTings,*' a translation by Lord Rivers 
firom a Latin compilation, and pnhhshed 
in 1477. In a literary history it should 
be obserred, that the Gazton publications 
are more adapted to the ^neral than the 
learned reader, and indicate, upon the 
whole, but a low state of knowledge in 
England. A Latin translation, however, 
of Aristotle's ethics was printed at Oxford 
in 1470. 

69. The first book printed in Spain was 
iB a-h. ^^ **** ^^"7 subject we might ex- 

^P"^ pect to precede all others, the Con- 
eeption of the v irgin. It should be a very 
curious volume, ^ing a poetical contest 
on that sublime theme by thirty-six poets, 
four of whom had written in Spanisn, one 
in Italian, and the rest in Proven^ or 
Valencian. It appeared at Valencia in 
1474. A little book on grammar followed 
in 1476, and Sallust was printed the same 
year. In that year printing was also in- 
trxMluced at Barcelona and Saraffossa, in 
1476 at Seville, and in 1480 at Salamanca 
and Burgos. 

53. A translation of the Bible, b^ Maler- 
y^, ^^ bi, a Venetian, was published in 
iioM«r 1471, and two other editions of 
•w»p*w«- that, or a different version, the 
aaoie year. Eleven editions are enumer- 
ated by Panzer in the fifteenth century. 
The German translation has already been 
mentioned; it was several times reprinted 
fai this decad; one in Dutch appeared in 
1477 ; one in the Valencian language, at 
that city, in 1478 ;* the New Testament 
was prmted in Bohemian, 1476, and in 
French, 1477; the earliest French trans- 
lation of the Old Testament seems to be 
about the same date. The reader will, 
of course, understand that all these trans- 
lations were made from the Vulgate Latin. 
It may naturally seem remarkable, that 
not only at this period, but down to the 
Beformation, no attempt was made to 
render any part of the Scriptures public 
in English. But, in fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous trv those in power. 
The translation of Wicliffe had taught the 
people some comparisons between the 

phj of FtolMiij with tlM dme of 1402; a book ap- 
pMiinff to hxwe been printed at Toon in 1467, && 

* Tb» edition was tappTested or destrojred ; no 
eopf is known to exist ; oat there is prseerred a 
final leaf containing the names of the tianslator and 
printer.— M*Crie*8 Reformation in Spain, p. 108. 
AxAHm sajs (ziz., 164) that this tianalation was 
aade earlr in the fifteeothcentuiy, with the sppto- 
bation of divineea 

VoL.L*-0 



worldly condition of the (ret {Aeachani 
of Christianity and their successors, as 
well as some other contrasts, which it 
was more expedient to avoid. Long be- 
fore the invention of printing it was en- 
acted, in 1408, by a constitution of Arch- 
bishop Arundel, in convocation, that no 
one should thereafter "translate any text 
of Holy Scripture into English by way of 
a bock^ or httle book or tract; and that 
no book should be read that was compo- 
sed lately in the time of John Wicliffe, or 
since his death." Scarcely any of Cax- 
ton^s publications are of a religious nature, 
64. It would have been strange if Spain, 
placed on tbe genial shores of ttie Revival er 
Mediterranean, and intimately utentme 
connected through the Aragonese *■*!>•»»- 
kings with Italy, had not received some 
li^t from that which becan to shine so 
brightly. Her progress, however, in let- 
ters was but slow. Not but that several 
individuals are named by compilers of lit- 
erary biography in the first part of the fif- 
teenth century, as well as earlier, who are 
reputed to have possessed a knowledge 
of languages, and to have stood at least 
Air above their contemporaries. Alfonsus 
Tostatus passes for the most consider- 
ate ; his writings are chiefly theologii^ly 
but Andr^ praises his commentary on the 
Chronicle of Eusebius at least as a bold 
essay.* He contends that learning was 
not deficient in Spain during the fifteenth 
century, tiiough admitting that the rapid 
improvement made at its close, and about 
the beginning of the next age, were due 
to Lebrbca's public instructions at Seville 
and Salamanca. Several translations were 
made from Latin authors into Spanish* 
which, however, is not of itself any great 
proof of Peninsular learning. The men 
to whom Spain chiefly owes the advance* 
ment of useful learning, and who should 
not be defrauded of their glory, were Arias 
Baibosa, a scholar of Politian, and the 
more renowned, though not more learned 
or more early propagator of Grecian lit* 
eratm^ Antonio of Lebrixa, whose name 
was Latinized into Nebrissensis, by which 
he is commonly known. Of Arias, who 
unacoountaUy has no place in the Bio- 
graphic Universelle, Nicolas Antonio gives 
a very hi|^ eharacter.f He taught the 

« iz., iftl. 

j InqooAntoniom Nebrisss p sem socwm haboitt 
qn tamen qnicqaid naqnam OnManun literanim 
apod Hispanoe esset, ab vno Aria eman4sse in pra- 
litione soaram Introdoctaonum Qrammaticarem 
ingenne affirmant His duobas amplissimnm illod 
gymnastam, indeqoe Hispenia tote debet baibariaiy 
qa» kngo apod nos beUomm dominatn in inunen- 
crererat, eztiipotaonem, bonanimqae omntQv 
*' diritns. Quae Arias noster «z ant^ 
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Greek hnguage at 8«lainanca probably 
aboat this time. But his writing are not 
at all numerous. For Lebriza, ustead of 
compiling from other sources, I shall 
transcribe what Dr. M'Crie has said with 
his ttsud perspicuous brevity. 

65. '' Lebrixa, usually styled Nebrissen- 
Cbaneiw sis, became to Spain what Valla 
9tUMM^ was to Italy, Erasmus to German 
ny, or Budsus to France. After a resi- 
dence of ten years in Italy, during which 
he had stored nis mind with various kinds 
of knowledge, he returned home, in 1473, 
by the advice of the younger Philelphus 
and Hermolaus Barbarus, with the view 
of promoting classical literature in his 
native country. Hitherto the revival of 
letters in Spain was confined to a few 
inquisitive individuals, and had not reach- 
ed the schools and universities, whose 
teachers continued to teach a barbarous 
jargon under the name of Latin, into 
which they initiated the youth by means 
of a rude system of j^mmar, rendered 
unintelligible, in some mstances, by a pre- 
posterous intermixture of the most ab- 
struse questions in metaphysics. By the 
lectures which he read in the universities 
of Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala, and by 
the institutes which he published on Ca»- 
tilian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammar, 
Lebrixa contributed in a wonderful degree 
to expel barbarism from the seats of edu- 
cation, and to diffuse a taste for elegant 
and useful studies among his countrymen. 
His improvements were warmly opposed 
by the monks, who had engrossed the art 
of teaching, and who, unable to bear Uiie 
liffht themselves, wished to prevent all 
oUiers fi:om seeing it ; but, enjoying the 
•iipport of persons of high authority, he 
disregarded their selfish and ignorant out- 
cries. Lebrixa continued to an advanced 
a^e to support the literary reputation of 
his native country."* 

56. This was the brilliant sera of Flor- 
lArtryoT encc. Under the supremacy of Lo- 
**•*■»»• renzo de' Medici. The reader is 
probably well acquainted with this emi- 
nent character, by means of a work of 
extensive and merited reputation. The 
Laurentian library, still consisting whol- 
ly of manuscripts, though formed by Ck>s- 

qoitatis pemi per riceDniam integram auditoribat 
raw large et locoplete Tene commoDicaTit, in poet- 
ice feevHete OmceBieeqae doctrine Nabrieeenee 
malior, e quo temen in vaiie multiplicique doctrine 
rapenbetnr.— Hibl. Vetua. 



M*Crli^a Htatonr of Reformation in Spain, p. 

61. It ia probeble Uiet 1 

preami 
perbepe in the next ; but hie Inetitationee Orem- 



It ia probeble that Lebriza'a enrtiona were 
' efleetuel in the preamt deeennium, nor 



naticc, a ^wr acaioe book, wen printed at Seville 



mo, and enlaiged l^ his son Pietni,ove4 
not only its name, but an ample increase 
of its treasures, to Lorenzo, who swept 
the monasteries of Greece throoch lus 
learned agent, John Lascaris. WiSi that 
true love of letters which scorns the oio- 
nopolizing spirit of possession, Lorenzo 
permitted his manuscripts to be freely 
copied for the use of other parts of Europe. 
67. It was an important labour of the 
learned at Florence to correct, om^tmcm- 
as well as elucidate, the text of nttwi aad 
their manuscripts, written gen- •»!*"»*• 
erally by ignorant and careless monks, or 
trading copyists (though the latter probably 
had not much concern with ancient wri- 
ters), and become almost wholly unintelli- 
gible through the blunders of the transcri- 
bers.* Landino, Merula, Calderino, and 
Politian were the most indefatigable in this 
line of criticism during the age of Lorenzo. 
Before the use of printing fixed the text of 
a whole edition-r-oneof the most important 
of its consequences — ^the critical amend- 
ments of these scholars could only be made 
useful through their oral lectures. And 
these appear frequently to have been the 
foundation of the valuable, though rather 
prolix, commentaries we find in the old 
editions. Thus those of Landino accom- 
pany many editions of Horace and Virgil, 
forming, in some measure, the basis of all 
interpretative annotations on those poets. 
Landino, in these, seldom touches on ver- 
bal criticism ; but his explanations dispiaj 
a considerable reach of knowledge, lliey 
are founded, as Heeren is convinced, on his 
lectures, and consequently give us some 
notion of the tone of instruction. In ex* 
plaining the poets, two methods were pur- 
sued, the grammatical and the moral, the 
latter of which consisted in resolving the 
whole sense into allegory. Dante had 
given credit to a doctrine, orthodox in this 
age and long afterward, that every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning.f 

68. The notes of Calderino, a scholar of 
high fame, but infected with the obarMiw 
common vice of arrogance, are of L«ian. 
found with those of Landino in the eariy 
editions of Viml and H orace. Regio com- 
mented upon Ovid, Omnibonus Leonicenus 
upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian, 
many upon Cicero.^ It may be observed, 
for the sake of chronological exactness, 
that these labours are by no means con- 
fined, even principally, to this decennial 
period. They are mentioned in connex* 
ion with the name of Lorenzo de* Medici, 
whose influence over literature extended 



« Meinere,yeifleich.der8itten.,iiL,10e. Hes. 
ran, p. 393. 

tHeMi,p.a«i,aB7. tiL^wn. 
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ftom 1470 to his death in 1499. Nor was 
mere philology the sole, or the leading pur- 
aoit to which so traly noble a mind accord- 
ed its encouragement. He sought in an- 
cient learning something more elevated 
than the narrow, though necessary re- 
searches of criticism. In a villa over- 
hanginff the towers of Florence, on the 
steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by 
the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in 
gardens which TuUy misht have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his 
side, he delighted his hours of leisure with 
the beautiful visions of Phitonie philoso- 

f»hy, for which the summer stillness of an 
talian sky appears the most congenial ac- 
companiment. 
59. Never could the sympathies of the 
soul with outward nature be more 
rS finely touched ; never could more 
striking suggestions be presented 
to the philosopher and the states- 
Florence lay beneath them ; not 
with all the magmficence that the later 
Medici have given her, but, thanks to the 
piety of former times, presentinff almost 
as varied an outline to the sky. One man, 
the wonder of Cosmo's age, Brunelleschi, 
had crowned the beautiful city with the 
vast dome of its Cathedral ; a structure 
unthought of in Italy before, and rarely 
since surpassed. It seemed, amid clus- 
tering towers of inferior churches, an em- 
blem of the Catholic hierarchy under its 
supreme head; like Rome itself, impo- 
sing, unbroken, unchangeable,* radiating in 
equal eiqMUision to every part of the eitfth, 
and directing its convergent curves to 
heaven. Round this were numbered, at 
unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its 
gates worthy of Paradise ; the tall and 
richly-decorated belfiy of Giotto; the 
church of the Carmine, with the frescoes 
of Masaccio ; those of Santa Maria No- 
vella, beautiful as a bride, of Santa Croce, 
second only in magnificence to the Cathe- 
dral, and of St. Mark; the San Spirito, 
another great monument of the gemus of 
Brunelleschi ; the numerous convents that 
rose within the walls of Florence, or were 
scattered immediately about them. From 
these the eye might turn to the trophies 
of a republican government that was rap- 
idly giving way before the citizen-prince 
who now surveyed them; the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in which the signiory of Flor- 
ence held their councils, raised by the 
Guelf aristocracy, the exclusive, but not 
tyrannous faction that long swayed the 
city; or the new and unfinished palace 
which Brunelleschi had designed for one 
of the Pitti family, before they fell, as oth- 
eishad already done» in the iraitless strng- 



£ against the house of Medici; itself 
(tined to become the abode of the victo- 
rious race, and to perpetuate, by retaining 
its name, the revolutions that had rais^ 
them to power. 

60. The prospect, fh>m an elevation, of 
a great city in its silence, is one of the 
most impressive, as well as beautiful, we 
ever beheld. But hx more must it have 
brought home thoughts of seriousness to 
the mind of one who, by the force of 
events, and the generous ambition of his 
family, and his own, was involved in the 
dangerous necessity of governing without 
the right, and, as far as might be, without 
the semblance of power; one who knew 
the vindictive and unscrupulous hostility 
which, at home and abroad, he had to en- 
counter. If thoughts like these could 
bring a cloud over the brow of Lorenzo, 
unfit for the object he sought in that re- 
treat, he might restore its serenity by oth- 
er scenes ^ich his garden commanded. 
Mountains bright with various hues, and 
clothed with wood, bounded the horizon* 
and, on most sides, at no great distance ; 
but imbosomed in these were other villas 
and domains of his own ; while the level 
country bore witness to his agricultural 
improvements, the classic divereion of a 
statesman's cares. The same curious 
spirit which led him to fill his garden at 
Careggi with exotic flowers of the East, 
the first instance of a botanical collection 
in Europe, had introduced a new animal 
from the same regions. Herds of bnfia- 
loes, since naturalized in Italy, whose 
dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and 
lowering aspect contrasted with the gray- 
ish hue and full, mild eve of the Tuscan 
oxen, pastured in the vdUey, down which 
the yellow Amo steals silently through its 
long reaches to the sea.* 



• TaliA Fstaleo lentua meditabiir in antro^ 
Rore sobnrbano Medkum. qaa mom aacer orben 
Mttaaiam, longigoe Tolumina deapicit Ami : 
Qua boDoa hoapiUom leiiz placidamine quiataoi 
Indalget Lanrnw. 



And let ua, from Ui4 top of Fiaaole, 
Whence Gaiileo'a glaaa bv night obaerved 
The phaaea of the moon, look roand below 
On Amo'a rale, where the dove^cdoured alaer 



la ploughing np and down among the rinea, 
While many a caieleaa note ia aong aload. 
Filling the air with aweetneaa; and on thee, 



Beantiful Florence, all within thy waUa, 
Thy grovea and gardene, pmnaciea and towan« 
Drawn to oor fML 

It ia hardly neeeaaarv to any that dieee linee aie 
taken from my friend Mr. Rogeie'a Italy, a 
full of moral and deecriptiTe aweetneea, and v 
in the chastened tone of fine taate. With raapeet 
to the baffiUoee, I have no other anihority than 
theae linea of Politian, in hie poem of Anibn, on the 

str ■ ^ • 
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61. The Platonic academy, which Cos^ 
piatonie mo had planned, came to matari- 
•«*wy* ty under Lorenzo. The academi- 
cians were divided into three classes : the 
patrons (mecenati), including the Medici ; 
the hearers (ascoltatori, probably from the 
Greek word dxpdarai) ; and the novices, or 
disciples, formed of young aspirants to 
philosophy. Ficino presided over the 
whole. Their great festival was the 13th 
of November, being the anniversary of the 
birth and death of Plato. Much of absurd 
mysticism, much of iHvolous and mis- 
chievous superstition, was mingled with 
their speculations.* 

69. The Disputationes Gamaldulenses 
DUparatio- ®^ Landino were published du- 
iiMCwnai- ring this period, though, perhaps, 
{■|jjjj*«f written a little sooner. They 
i^aiKiiiM. i)eioi|g to a class prominent in 
the literature of Italy in this and the suc- 
ceeding century; disanisitions on philos- 
ophy in the form of dialogue, with more 
solicitude to present a graceful delineation 
of virtue, ana to kindle a generous sym- 
pathv for moral beauty, than to explore 
the labyrinths of theory, or even to lay 
down clear and distinct principles of eth- 
ics. The writings of Plato and Cicero, in 
this manner, had shown a track, in which 
their idolaters, with distant and hesitating 
steps, and more of reverence than emula- 
tion, delighted to tread. These Disputa- 
tions of Landino, in which, according to 
the beautiful patterns of ancient dialogue, 
the most honoured names of the age ap- 
pear—Lorenzo and l^s brother Julian ; Al- 
berti, whose almost universal genius is 
BOW best known by his architecture ; Fi- 
cino, and Landino himself— -turn upon a 
eomparisoB between the active ana con- 
templative life of man, to the latter of 
which it seems designed to give the ad- 
vantage, and are saturated with the 
thoughtful spirit of Platonism.f 

63. Landino was not, by any means, the 
PhiiowpUMi first who had tried the theories 
^*«*»t»««' of ancient philosophy through 
the feiffned warfare of dialogue. Valla, 
intrepid and fond of paradox, had vindica- 
ted the Epicurean ettiics from the calum- 



Atqoe aliad nigrit miwom, qnia eredatT ab India, 
Raminat toasetaa annentam diaoolor heriiaa. 

But I inuct own that Buflbn tells us, tboagh 
withost quoting an? authority, that the baflalo was 
Intioduced into Italy as eariy as the serenth centu- 
ry. I did not take the trouble of consulting Aldro- 
vandoa, who would, porfaapa, have confirmed him ; 
eapedaUy as I haire a better opinion of my readers 
than to suppose they would care about the matter. 

• Roaeoe. Comiant. 

t Oontani and Roeeoo have given this account 
4 the Diapotatiooes Camaldolenses. I have no 
withthsbook. 



nious or exaggerated censure frvqaenUy 
thrown upon them, contrasting tbe tme 
methods by which pleasure shofoid be 
sought with the gross notions of the rol- 
gar. Several other writings of the same 
description, either in dialogue or legidar 
dissertation, belong to the fifteenth centu- 
ry, though not always putdished so eariy, 
such as Franciscus Barbaras de re uxoria,* 
Platina de fsdso et vero bono, the Vita 
Civile of Palroieri, the moral treatises of 
Poggio, Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Bos- 
so, concerning some of which little more 
than the names are to be learned from lit- 
erary history, and which it would not, 
perlmps, be worth while to mention, ex- 
cept as collectively indicating a predilec- 
tion for this style, which the Italians long 
continued to display.f 

64. Some of these related to general 
criticism, or to that of sinffle au- r^aiin 
thors. My knowledge of them is oomMm 
chiefly limited to the dialogue of Paulas 
Cortesius de hominibus doctis, written, I 
conceive, about 1400; no unsuccessful imi- 
tation of Cicero de daris oratoribus, from 
which, indeed, modern Latin writers have 
always been accustomed to collect tbe 
discriminating phrases of criticism. Cor- 
tesius, who was young at the time of wri- 
ting this dialogue, uses an elegant, if not 
always a correct Latinity ; characterizing 
agreeably, and with apparent taste, the 
authors of the fifteenth century. It may 
be read in conjunction with the Ciceroni- 
anus of Erasmus, who, with no knowledge, 
perhaps, of Cortesius, has ^ne over the 
same ground in rather infenor language. 

65, It was about the beginning of tins 
decad that a few Germans and Sehaoisia 
Netherlanders, trained in the coK oaiMBy. 
lege of Deventer, or that of ZwoU, or of 
St. Edward's near Groningen, were roused 
to acquire that extensive knowledge of the 
ancient languages which Italy as yet ex- 
clusively possessed. Their names diould 
never be omitted in any remembrance of 



* This, which has been alreadj mentioned, may 
be eonsidered as much the earliest, having been 
published about 1417.— Shepherd*s Pogno» c S. 
BariMuro was a noble Venetian, who had learned 
Latin under Oasparin of Barxiza. He was after- 
ward chiefly employed in public life. This treatise 
de re uzoria, of wmch some account may be found 
in Comiani (il, 137), made a considerable impres- 
sion at that early time. Comiani thinka it the on)/ 
work of moral philosophy in the fifteenth century 
which is not a servile copy of some ancient system. 
The more celebrated Hemudaus was grandson of 
this Francis Barbaras. 

t Comiani is much foUer than Tiraboechi on 
these treatises. Roscoe seems to have read the 
ethical writings of Matteo Bosso (Life of Leo X^ 
c. zz.}, but hardly adverts to any of the rest I hav« 

BSSMd. SoiMOfr 
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tlMienralof letten; for giMt was their 
influenee upon the •ubeeqaent times. Wes- 
•el of Groningen, one of those who con- 
tributed meet steadily towards the purifi- 
cation of reliffion,and to whom the Greek 
and Hebrew ummuiges are said, bat prob- 
ably on no solid grounds, to have been 
known, may be reckoned in this class. 
But others were more directly engaged in 
the advancement of literature. Three 
schools, fiom which issued the most con- 
spicuous onaments of the next ffenera- 
tion, rose under masters learned for that 
time, and zealous in the good cause of 
instruction. Alexander Hegius became, 
about 1476, rector of that at Deventer, 
where Erasmus received his early educar 
tion.* Hegius was not wholly ignorant 
of Greek, tmd imparted the rudiments of 
it to his illustrious pupiL I am inclined 
to ascribe the publication of a very rare 
and curious book, the first endeavour to 
print Greek on this side of the Alps, to no 
other person than Hegius.t Louis Dringe- 



* Heeien, p. 140, aayt that Hegiiif began to pra- 
flida over Um achool of Deventar in 1480; but I 
think Um date m tba text it mon probable, M Ens- 
mas Isft it at tbe afs of fooiteni, and was certainly 
bom in 14S5. Thoach H«niis is said to have known 
bat UtUe Greek, I find In Panxer tbe title of a book 
byr bim, printed at Deventer in 1501, de Utilitate 
Liagam Qrmem. 

The life of H«|ias m Mekbior Adam is interest* 
inf. Prinas hie in Belgio liteias exciuvit, mys 
Bevies, in DaTsntria lUoatiata, p. 130. Mihi, says 
JSraamoa, admodnm adbnc poero eonticit nti prv* 
cepCora hujns discipnlo Alexandro Hafio weet- 
phnio, qoi Mam aliqoando c e i ebf em oppidi Daven- 
triensis moderabator, in qoo nos olim admodnm 
paeri utrioaqoe langos prima didicimns elementa. — 
Adag. Chilli., cent, fv., 30. In another place be 
says of Hegins, Ne hie q^idem OnBcaram uteraram 
onmino isnafoe eet— Epist, 411, fai Appsodice. 
firaanras left Deventer at tbe afsof ibarteen; con- 
sequently, in 1470 or 1480, as he tells us in an epis- 
tle dated 17th April, IftlO. 

t Thia very rare book, unnoticed by most bibli- 
egraphen, is of some importance in tbe history of 
hteratore. It ie a small quarto tract, entitled Coo- 
jogationss verboram Otbob, Daventria noviter 
extremo labore collects et impressv. No date or 
printer's name appears. A copy is in the British 
Museum, end snother hi Lora Spencer's library. 
It contains nothing but the word tvhtm in all its 
voices and tensss, with Letin explanations in Oothic 
letters. The Oreek types are very lude, and the 
charMters sometimes mispUced It must, I should 
preeume, eeem probable to every one who cooetd- 
ert this booh, that it is of the fifteenth century, and, 
consequently, older than any known Greek on this 
side of the Alpe : whkh of itself should render 
it iatereeting in the eyes of bibliographers, snd of 
every one else. But, fully disclsiming all such ac- 
quaintance with the technical science of typographi- 
cal antiqoity as to venture any judgment founded 
« the appearance of a particular book, or on a 
eompariwn of it with othere, I wooU, on other 
iroonda, suggest the probability that this little 
attempt at Oreek grammar issued from the Deven- 
ter pnm about 1480. It appears dear, that whoever 



berg founded, not, peihsps, before 1480^ a 
still more distinguished seminary at Schel- 
stadt, in Alsace. Here the limiinaries of 
Germany in a more advanced stsge of 
learning, Conrad Celtes, Bebel, Rhenanus, 
Wimphelingy Pirckheimer, Simler, are said 



''collected wiCh extreme labour" theee forma of 
the Teib rvirrw, had never been possessed of a 
Oreek snd Latin granmiar. For vroold it not be 
abeurd to use soch expreeeione aboot a simple 
transcriptiont Besidee which, the word ie not 
only given in en arrangement diftrent from any I 
have ever eeen, but with a noo-ezistent form of 
participle— rcrv^w^uMf for rm^iuMf— which could 
not, sorsly, have been found in any prior gnunmar. 
Now the grammar of Lascaris was pnblisnsd, with 
a Latin tranalation by Cruton, in 1400. It ia, in- 
deed, highly probable that this book would not 
rsach Deventer inunediately after ita imprsseion ; 
but it doee seem as if there could not long have 
been any extreme difficnhy in obtainiog a ootieet 
syimis of the verb rwrfw. 

We have eeen that Erasmus, aboot 1477, ac* 
quirsd a very slight tinOura of Orsek under Alez- 
snder Hegius at Deventer. And hers, as he telle 
us, he saw Agrioola, returning probebly from Italy 
to Oronmgen. Quern mihi poero, fonne doodecim 
annoo nato, Daventria videre cootigit, nee aliud 
contjgit.^jortin, iL, 416.) No one could be so 
likely as Hegius to attempt a Oreek grammar ; nor 
do we &mI that hie eocceeeoia in that college were 
men as distinguished for lesming as himseu. But, 
in fact, at a later time it could not have been sp ex- 
traordinarily imperfect We might, perhaps, con- 
jecture that he took down theee Greek teneee from 
the mouth of Agricola, aince we muat preeume oral 
communication rather than the nss of books. Af- 
licola, repeating from memory, and not tboroo^bqF 
convereant with the iangoace, might have given ths 
felee tenee rcrvi^^^iawf. Thei tract was probably 
printed by Pafroet, eome of whoee editione bear as 
early a date as 1477. It hss long been extremely 
eesice; for Revius does not include it in the Kst of 
Pafroet's publications he hss given in Daventria II- 
lostrata, nor will it be found in Panxer. Beloe was 
the first te mention it, in his Anecdotes of Scarco 
Books ; and it is referred by him. to the fifteenth 
century, but apparently without his being aware 
there wae anything remarkable in that antiquity.. 
Dr. Dibdm, in Bibliotheca Spenceriana, bae given 
a fuller account ; and from him Brunet baa ineerted 
it in the Manoel du Libraire. Neither Beloe nor 
Dibdin eeeme to have known that there isacopy id 
the Museum ; they epeak only of that belonging t» 
Lord Spencer. 

If it were true that Heuchlin, during his rssi- 
dence at Orleans, had published, ss well ss com- 
piled, a Greek grammar, we should not need to 
bsTe rseourse to the hypotbeeis of this note, ie 
order to give the antiouit V of the preeent decad to 
Greek typography. Sucn a grammar ie asserted 
by Meiners to nave been printed at Poitiers ; snd 
Eichhom positively says, without reference to the 
place of publication, that Reochlin wae the firet 
German who published a Greek grammar.— (Geech. 
der Litt, iii, 275.) Meinere, however, in a eubee- 
quent volume (iii., lOXretracte thia asssrtion, snd 
ssys it has been proved that the Greek grammar of 
Reuchlin wae never printed. Yet 1 find, in the 
BiMiotheea Univerealis of Gesner, Joh. Capni» 
'*^ * " " ' ' de divereitato quatuor idiom»- 
lib. L No such book appears 



[Reochlin} seiipstt de divereitato quatuor idiomap 
tum Grscw IrasiHe, lib. L No sue 
in the liet of Reuchlin'k works in Niseron, voL 
XXV., nor in any of the bibllographiee. If it ever 
existed, we may pbce it wiUi mne probability a^ 
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to htte imbibed their knowledge.* The 
third school was at Monster; and over 
this Rodolph Langhis presided, a man not 
any way inferior to the other two, and of 
more reputation as a Latin writer, espe- 
dally as a poet. The school of Mmister 
did not come under the care of Langius 
till 1483, or periiaps rather later; and his 
strenuous exertions in the cause of useful 
and polite literature against monkish bar- 
barians extended into the next century. 
But his life was long : the first, or nearly 
such, to awaken his countrsrmen, he was 
permitted to behold the full establishment 
of learning, and to exult in the dawn of 
the Reformation. In company vrith a 
^ung man of rank and equal zeal, Mau- 
rice, count of Spiegelberg, who himself 
became the provost of a school at Emme- 
rich, Langius visited Italy, and, as Meiners 
supposes, though, I think, upon uncertain 
grounds, before U60. But not long after- 
ward, a more distinguished person than 
any we have mentioned, Rodolph Agrico- 
la of Groningen, sought in that more ge- 
nial land the taste and correctness which 
no Cisalpine nation could supply. Agri- 
eola passed several years of ttus decad in 
Italy. We shall find the effects of his ex- 
ample in the next.t 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to 
eiaj. ^ have been given to the University 
Gfwt at of Paris by the lessons of George 
'"*■• Tifemas ; for from some disciples 
of his Reuchlin, a ^oung German of great 
talents and celebrity, acouired, probably 
about the year 1470, the first elements of 
the Greek language. This knowledge he 
improved by the lessons of a native Greek, 
AndronicusCartoblacas, at Basle. In that 
city he had the good fortune, rare on this 
side of the Alps, to find a collection of 
Greek manuscripts, left there at the time 
of the council by a cardinal, Nicolas of 
Ragusa. By the advice of Cartoblacas, 
he taught Greek himself at Basle. After 
the lapse of some years, Reuchlin went 
again to Paris, and found a new teacher, 
George Hermonymus of Sparta, who had 
settled there about 1473. From Paris he 
removed to Orleans and Poitiers; he is 
said to have taught, perhaps not the Greek 
language, in the former cit;^, and to have 
written a Greek grammar in the second. 



the very doM of this century, orat the beginnins 
of the next 

« Eichhorn, iii., 231. Meinera, iL, 360. Eich- 
hom careleeily foilowe e bed eathoril^ in counting 
Renchlin •monf theee pnpile of the 8chelsta£ 



t See Meinefe, vol iL, Eichbom, and Heeien, for 
the lerival of leeminr m Oennany ; or something 
iney be iDnmd in QiMer. 



It seems, however,now to be i 

that this grammar was never printed.* 

67. The classical literature which do* 
lighted Reuchlip and Agricola 
was disregarded as frivolous by S*!i!r'jni{. 
the wise of that day in the Um- jjtsyd 
versity of Paris ; but they were '^"■hiei*i 
much more keenly opposed to innoratioii 
and heterodoxy in their own peculiar line, 
the scholastic metaphysics. Most have 
heard of the long controversies betweea 
the Realists and Nominalists canceming 
the nature of universals, or the geneia 
and species of things. The first, with 
Plato and Aristotle, maintained their ob- 
jective or external reality ; either, as it 
was called, ante remj as eternal archetypes 
in the Divine Intelligence, or m re, as 
forms inherent in matter; the second, 
with Zeno, gave them only a sulgective 
existence as ideas conceived by the mind, 
and have hence, in later times, acquired the 
name of Conceptualists.f Roscelin, the 
first of the modem Nominalists, went far- 
ther than this, and denied, as Hobben and 
BeiiLeley, with many others, have since 
done, all nniversality except to words 
and propositions. Abelard, who inveighs 
against the doctrine of Roscelin as false 
logic and false theology, and endeayours 
to confound it with the denial of any ob- 
jective reality even in singular things^ 
may be esteemed the restorer of the Con- 
ceptualist school. We do not know his 
doctrines, however, by his own writings, 
but by the testimony of John of Salisbury, 
who seems not well to have understood 
the subject. The words Realist and Nom- 
inalist came into use about the end of the 
twelfth century. But in the nett, the lat- 
ter party by degrees disappeared ; and the 
great schoolmen, Aquinas and Scotos, in 
whatever else they might disagree, were 
united in the Realist side. In the four- 
teenth century William Ockham revived 
the opposite h3^thesis with consideral:te 
success. S(k>tus and his disciples 
were the great maintainers of Real- ***^ 



• Meiners, i., 46. Besidei Meinen, Bnicker, it., 
358, as well as Heeren, have given pretty fnU ac- 
coanto of Reuchlin ; and a noA life of him will be 
found in the 25th volnroe ofNiceron ; bat the Epia- 
tol« ad Reuchlinnm throw atill more light on the 
man and his contemporaries. 

1 1 am chieflr indebted for the Acts in the fol- 
lowing parajgTsphs to a dissertation bv Meiners, in 
the trsnsacuons of the Gottingen Acaaemj,ToLziu 

t Hie sicat psendo-dialecticus, ita pseodo-Chris- 
tianas--ttt eo loco quo dicitur Dominus partem 
piscts asst comedisse, partem huius tocis, qu* est 

B'scis asm, non pertem rei intelligere cogatnr. — 
einers, p. 27. This may serve to show the cavil, 
tone of scholastic disputes ; and Meiners ma/ 
saj, Quicquid Rosoelinus peccavit, non adeo 
\ i n sanisse pronnntiandum eet, nt Ahelaidoa 
fecisse invidioeefiingws sustiniiit. 
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If there were no eabetandal forme, 
he eigued, that is, nothing real, which de- 
tenninee the mode of being in each indi- 
▼idual, men and brutes^would be of the 
same subetance ; for they do not differ as 
to matter, nor can extrinsic accidents make 
a eubetantive difference. There must be 
a eubstantial form of a horse, another of a 
lion, another of a man. He seems to have 
held the immateriality of the soul, that is, 
the substantial form of man. But no oth- 
er form, he maintained, can exist without 
matter natmrally, though it may supemat- 
urally by the power of God. Socrates 
and Plato agree more than Socrates and 
an ass. They have, therefore, something 
in common, which an ass has not. But 
this is not numerically the same ; it must, 
therefore, be somethmg umversal, name- 
ly, human nature.* 

68. These reasonings, which are surdy 
^^^ no unfavourable specimen of the 
^^^^"^ subtle philosopher, as Scotus was 
called, were met by Ockham with others 
which sometimes appear mora refined and 
obscure. He confined reality to objective 
thin^, denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus. He 
defines a universal to be '^a particular in- 
tention (meaning probably idea or conceiv 
tion) of the mind itself, capable of bein^ 
predicated of many things, not for what it 
properly is itself, but for what those things 
are ; so that, in so far as it has this capa- 
city, it is cilled universal, but inasmuch 
as it is one form really existing in the 
mind, it is called singular.*^ I have not 
examined the vnritings of Ockham, and 
am unable to determine whether his Nom- 
inalism extends beyond that of Berkeley 
or Stewart, which is generally asserted 
by the modem inciuirers into scholastic 
philosoi^y; that is, whether it amounts 
to Conceptualism ; the foregoing defini- 
tion, as far as I can judge, might have 
been given by them. 

69. The later Nominalists of the scho- 
NmMiwiim lAStic period, Buridan, Biel, and 
latbeUaWcfw several others mentioned by 
lily or Piita. ^jjg historians of philosophy, 
took all their reasonings from the store- 
house of Ockham. His doctrine was pro- 
hibited at Paris by Pope John XXIL, 
whose theological opinions, as well as 
secular encroachments, he had opposed. 
All masters of arts were bound by oath 



•Id., p. 39. 

t nmin inttnlioiiflm •tDgukrem iptiiit anioMB, 
BHam mdieaii de nhirtbos, Don mo m, aed pro 
ipM raboa ; its qaod per hoc, qaod ipta naU eat 
mdkari da plunlNia, hod pro m tad pro illia plorH 
am, ilk dicitar aniTamlifl ; propter hoc aatem, 
— 1 aat Qna Idma auataDi laabter in "-'" 
r amgnlan, p. 48. 



never to teach Ockhamism. But after the 
pope^s death the university condemned a 
tenet of the Realists, that many truths are 
eternal, which are not God ; and went so 
far towards the Nominalist theory as to 
determine that our knowledge of things is 
through the medium of words.* Peter 
d'Ailly, Gerson, and other principal men 
of their age, were Nominausts ; the sect 
was very powerful in Germany, and may 
be considered, on the whole, as prevalent 
in this century. The Realists, nowever, 
by some management, gained the ear of 
Louis XL, who, by an ordinance in 1478, 
explicitly approves the doctrines of the 
great Realist philosoj^ers, condemns that 
of Ockham and his disciples, and forbids 
it to be taught, ei^oining the books of the 
Nominalists to be locked up from public 
perusal, and all present as well as future 
graduates in the university to swear to 
the observation of this ordinance. The 
prohibition, nevertheless, was repealed in 
1481 ; the ffuilty books set free from theii 
chains, and the hypo&esis of the Nomi- 
nalists virtually permitted to be held, amid 
the acclamations of the university, and 
especially one of its four nations, that of 
Germany. Some of their party had, du- 
ring this persecution, taken refuse in that 
empire and in England, both fnendly to 
then: cause ; and Uiis metaphsrsical con- 
tention of the fifteenth century sugsests 
and typifies the great religious convulsion 
of the next. The weight of ability, during 
this later and less flourisMiig period of 
schokstic philosophy, was on the Nomi- 
nalist side ; and, though the political cir- 
cumstances to whidi we have alluded 
were not immediately connected with 
their principle, this metaphysical sect fa- 
ciliated in some measure the success of 
the Reformation. 

70. We should still look in vain to £ng« 
land for either learning or native i^^ ^^^ 
genius. The reign of Edward oriaarninf 
IV, may be reckoned one of the *■ *"«»■»*• 
lowest points in our literary annals. The 
universities had fallen in reputation and in 
frequency of students ; where there had 
been thousands, according to Wood, there 
was not now one ; which must be under- 
stood as an hyperbolical way of speaking. 
But the dechne of the universities, fre* 
quented as they had been by indigent vag- 
abonds withdrawn from useful labour, and 
wretched as their pretended instruction 
had been, was so far from an evil in it- 
self, that it left dear the path for the up* 
proaching introduction or real learning. 



♦Id., p. 45. 
mediantiuu tenninifc 
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Bevenl oo&egas were aboot thie time 
fonnded at Qwrd and Cambridge, which, 
in the deeigii of their muiiflceiit fotmden, 
were to become, aa thejr have done, the 
instruments of a better discipline than the 
bubarons schoolmen afforded. We have 
abeady observed, that England was like 
seed fermenting in the ground through the 
fifteenth centuiy. The language was be- 
oomin|^ more vigorous, and more capable 
of giving utterance to good thoughts, as 
some translations fh>m Caxton^s press 
show, such as the Diets of Philosophers, 
by Lord Rivers. And perhaps the best 
exercise for a schoolboy people is that of 
schoolboys. The poetry of two Scots- 
men, Heniyson and Mercer, which is not 
without merit, may be nearly referred to 
the present decad.* 

71. The progreas of mathematical sd- 
MM*, -ence was regular, thou|(h not rapid. 
M>t^ We might have mentioned before 
the gnomon erected by Toscanelli in the 
cathedral at Florence, which is referred to 
1468; a woiiL, it has been said, which, 
considering the times, has done as much 
honour to his genius as that so much re- 
nowned at Bologna to Cassini.t The 
greateat mathematician of the fifteenth 
BifiooMHi- century, Muller, or Regiomonta- 
**"^ nus, a native of Koniffsberg or 
Konigshoven, a small town in ranconia, 
whence he derived his Latinised appella- 
tion, died prematurely, hke his master 
Puibach* in 1476. He had begun at the 
age of fifteen to assist the latter in astro- 
nomical observations ; and having, after 
Purfoach's death, acauired a knowledge of 
Greek in Italy, and oevoted himself to the 
ancient geometers, after some years spent 
with distinction in that country and at 
the court of Bfathias Corvinus, he settled 
finally at Nuremberg; where a rich citi- 
zen, Bernard Walther, both suppUed the 
means of accurate observations and be- 



DfTc 



* Campbell't Spechnens of Britiih Poets, toI. i. 
t This gnomon it by much the lofUeet in Eu- 
m. It woaM be no tlirht addition to the dorf 
rToecanelli if we •hoold eoppose him to nave 
raggeeted the diecorery of a paaiage westward to 
the indies in a letter to Colmnbus, as his article in 
the Biographie Universelle seems to imply. Bot 
the more accnrate expressions of Tiraboschi, rajGnr- 
ling to the correspondence between these great 
men, leave Columbus in posses si on of the original 
Idea, at least concurrently with the Florentine aa- 
tnmomer, though the latter fave him stroogen- 
eourageoisottoperasiTereinhisondertakinff. Toe- 
canelfi, howerer, bad, on the authority of Marco 
Polo, imbibed an exaggerated notion of the distance 
eastward to China: and consequently bdieved, 
Colnmbas himself did, that the Toyage by the wi 



to that countiT would be far shorter than, if the 
Continent of America did not interrene, it could 
have been.— Tiiaboechi, vi, 180, 907. Roseoe's 
LeoX.,ch.aO. . 



came the associate of his Idwan.* Re- 
ffiomontanus died at Rome, whither he 
bad been called to assist in reett^riiig the 
calendar. Several of his wor£s were 
printed in this decad, and, among otbeia, 
his ephemerides, or calculations of the 
places of the sun and moon, for the ensu- 
ing thir^ years; the best, though not 
strictly the first, that had been made in 
Eurape.t His more extensive prodne- 
tions did not appear till afterward ; and 
the treatise on trian^es, the most cele- 
brated, not till 1633. The soluUon <tf the 
more difficult cases, both in ftoie and 
spherical trigonometiy, is found in this 
work ; and with the exception of what the 
science owes to Napier, it may be eaid 
that it advanced little for more than two 
centuries after the age of Regiomonta- 
nus.{ Purbach had computed a table of 
sines to a radius of 600,000 parts. Regi- 
omontanus, ignorant, as has been thought, 
which appears very strange, of his mas- 
ter's labours, calculated them to 6,000,000 
pa^ts. But, perceiving the advantages of 
a decimal scale, he has given a second 
table, wherein the ratio of the sines is 
computed to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, 
or, as we should say, taking the lattier as 
unity, to seven places of decimals. He 
subjoined what he calls Canon Fscondns, 
or a table of tangents, calculating them, 
however, only for entire deirrees to a ra- 
dius of 100,000 parts.^ It has been said 
that Regiomontanus was indined to the 
theory of the earth's motion, which in- 
deed Nicolas Cusanus had already es- 
poused. 

73. Though the arts of delineation do 
not properly come within the aus or de- 
scope of this volume, yet, so far Mn«t«ofc 
as they are directly instrumental to sci- 
ence, they ought not to pass unregarded* 
Without the tool that presents figures to 
the eye, not the press itself could have 
diffused an adequate knowledge either of 
anatomy or of natural history. As figures 



* Walther was more than a patron of ecSeoce* 
honourable aa that name waa. He made aatro- 
Domical obeerratiooa, worthy of eateem rdativelT 
to the age.— Montucla, i., 545. It ia to be regietted 
that Walther ahould have diminiabed the credit 
due to hia name by withholding from the public the 
manoacripta of Regiomontanua, which he porchaa- 
ed after the latter'a death ; ao that aome were loat 
by the uegligeoce of hia own heira, and the net le- 
maioed unpubliehed till 1633w 

t Oaaaeodi, Vita RegiomootanL He apeaka of 
them hhnaelf,a8 quae TulgOTOcantalmanach; and 
Oaaeendi aaya, that aome were extant hi mana- 
acript at Pane, from 1442 to 1472. ThoaeofRegi- 
omontanua eontanied eelipeea, and other matlev 
not in former almanaca. 

Hutton'fe Logarithna, Introdaction, p. a. 
- ,1,557. 
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eut in wooden Uoeks gave the i&nt Idea 
of letter-printing, and were for some time 
asaociated with it, an obvious invention, 
when the latter part became improved, 
was to arrange such blocks together with 
types in the same page. We find accord- 
ingly, about this time, many books adorn* 
ed or illustrated in this manner; generally 
with representations of saints, or other 
ornamental delineations not of much im- 

Srtance; but in a few instances with 
ures of plants and animals, or of human 
anatomy. The Dvalogus creaturanun 
moralizatns, of which the first edition was 
published at Gouda, 1480, seems to be 
nearly, if not altogether, the earliest of 
these. It contains a series of fables ¥dth 
rude wood-cuts, in httle more than out- 
line. A second edition, printed at Ant- 
werp in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with 
the addition of one representing a chniehy 
which is really elaborate.* 

73. The art of engraving figures on 
II plates of copper was nearly coeval 
^^^ with that of printing, and is due ei- 
ther to Thomas Finiguerra, about 1460, or 
to some German about the same time, 
g^^^^ It was not a difficult step to ap- 
^^^^ ply this invention to the repre- 
sentation of geographical maps ; um! this 
we owe to Arnold Buckinck, an associate 
of the printer Sweynheim. His edition 
of Ptolemy's geography i^>peared at Rome 
in 1478. These maps are traced from 
those of AgathodsBmon in the fifth centu- 
ry ; and it has been thought that Buckinck 
profited by the hints of Donis, a German 
monk, who himself gave two editions of 
Ptolemy, not hmg afteiward, at Uhn.f 
The fifteenth century had already wit- 
nessed an increasing attention to geo- 
mphical delineations. The libraries of 
Italy contain several unpublished maps, 
of which that by Fra Manro, a monk of 
the order of Camaldoli, in the convent of 
Murano, near Venice, is the most celebra- 
ted. It is still preserved there, and is 
said to attest the cosmographical science 
of its delineator, such as he could derive 
from Ptolemy, and fh>m the astronomy of 



■ Both these editions are in the British Museum. 
In the ssme libraiy is a oopy of the ezceedindty 
scarce work, Ortus SaotUtas, Mogunt., 1491. The 
colophon, which may be read m De Burs (Sci- 
ences, No. 1554), takes much credit for the care- 
fblness of the deltneatioos. The wooden cuU of 
the jdsnts, especially, are as good as we usually 
find m the sixteenth century; the form of the leaves 
and chancter of tbe plant are generally well pre- 
ssrrsd. The animals are also toleraUv figured, 
thooch with manj exceptions, and, on the whole, 
fall short of the plants. The work itself is a com- 
mlation from the old natnislists, snanged a^ha> 

t Biogr. TTniT. Buckinck, Dooia 
Vot. I.— P 



his own age.* Two eauBes, besides the 
increase of commerce and the gradual 
accumulation of knowledge, had princi- 
pally turned the thoughts of many toi. 
waids the figure of the earth on which 
they trod. Two translations, one of them 
by Emanuel Ghrysoloras, had been made 
eaily in the century, from the cosmogra^ 
phy of Ptolennr ; and from his maps the 
geographers of Italy had learned the use 
of parallels and meridians, which might a 
little, though inadequately, restrain their 
arbitrary admeasurements of different 
countries.f But the real disooveries of 
the Portuguese on the coast of Africa^ 
under the patronage of Don Henry, wera 
of far greater importance in stimulating 
and diiectiag enterprise. In the academy 
founded by that illustrious piince, nautv* 
cal charts were first dehneated in a meth- 
od more useful to the pilot, by projecting 
the meridians in parallel rigl]^ lines^ in- 
stead of curves on the surface of the 
sphere. This first step in hydxomraphical 
science entitles Don Henry to the name 
of its founder. And, though these eariy 
mapB and charts of the fifteenth century 
are to us but a chaos of error and coniu* 
sion, it was on them that the patient eye 
of Columbus had rested through l<mg 
hours of meditation, while strenuous ho^ 
and unsubdtied doubt were straggling m 
hissouL 



Skot. v. 1480-1490. 

Oreaft Progress of Learning in Italy.— Italian Foe* 
try.— Polci.— Metaphysical Theology.— Fidnas. 
— Picus of Mirandola.— Leammg in Germany. — 
Early European I>runa.«"A]herti and Leonahto 
da VincL 

74. Ths piess of Italy was less occu- 
pied with Greek for several years Oroek print- 
than might have been expected, •d la My. 
But the number of scholars was still not 
sufficient to repay the expenses of imroes- 
slon. The Pndter was published in Greek 
twice at Milan in 1481, once at Venice in 
I486. Craston's Lexicon vnis also once 
printed^ and the grammar of Lascaris sev- 
eral times. The first classical work the 
printers ventured upon was Homer's Bat- 
tle of Frogs and Mice, published at Ven- 
ice in 1486, or, aoeordinff to some, at Milan 
in 1486 ; the priority or the two editions 
being disputed. But in 1488, under the 
nnuiificent patronage of Lorenzo, and by 
the eare of Demetrius of Crete, a com- 
plete edition of Homer issued from Uie 



•.Andr^tx.,SS. Coniaiit, iii, ISB. 
tAadi^Se. tU.,S3. 
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press of Florence. This splendid work 
doses our catalogue for the present* 

76. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi's 
BOtnw Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
ptint«d. had been printed by some Jews at 
Reggio, in Calabria, as early as 1475. In 
this period a press was estaUished at Son- 
cino, where the Pentateuch was published 
in 1482, the greater prophets in 1486, and 
the whole Bme in 1488. But this was in- 
tended for themselves alone. What Uttle 
instruction in Hebrew had an]prhere hith- 
erto been imparted to Christian scholars 
was only oral. The commencement of 
Hebrew learning, properly so called, was 
not till about the end of the century, in 
tiie Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen 
and Baale. Their first teacher, however, 
was an Italian, by name Raimondi.f 

76. To enumerate every publication that 
lOMdianiM might scatter a gleam of light 
or pouuaa. on the progress of letters in It- 
aly, or to mention every scholar who de- 
serves a place in biographical collections, 
or in an extended history of literature, 
would crowd these pages with too many 
names. We must limit ourselves to those 
best deserving to be had in remembrance. 
In 1480, according to Meiners,or, as Hee- 
ren says, in 1483, Politian was placed in 
the chair of Greek and Latin eloquence at 
Florence ; a station, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous and the most honourable which 
any scholar could occupy. It is beyond 
controversy that he stands at the head of 
that class m the fifteenth century. The 
envy of some of his contemporaries at- 
tested his superiority. In 1489, he pub- 
lished his once celebrated Miscellanea, 
consisting of one hundred observations il- 
lustrating passages of Latin authors, in the 
desultory manner of Aulus Gellius, which 
is certainly the easiest, and, periiaps, the 
most agreeable method of conveying infor- 
mation. They are sometimes grammati- 
cal, but more frequently relate to obscure 
(at that time) customs or mythological al- 
lusions. Greek quotations occur not sel- 
dom, and the author's conunand of classical 
literature seems considerable. Thus he 
explains, for instance, the crambe repetita 
of Juvenal by a proverb mentioned in Su- 
idas, <5<c Kp6fij^ i^avarof : KpaftAtj being a kind 
of cabbage, which, when boiled a second 
time, was, of course, not very palatable. 
This may serve to show the extent of 
learning which some Italian scholars had 
reached through the assistance of the man- 
uscripts collected by Lorenzo. It is not 



improbable that no one in England at tbat 
time had heard the name of Snidas. Yet 
the imperfect knowledge of Greek wliidi 
these eariy writers possessed is shown 
when they attempt to write it. Politian 
has some verses in his Miscellanea, but 
very bald, and full of false quantities. 
This remark we may have occasion to re- 
peat ; for it is applicable to much greater 
names in philology than his.* 

77. The Miscellanies, Heenen says, 
were then considered an immor- i^ar dnw 
tal work ; it was deemed an hon- acw^ >y 
our to be mentioned in them, and ^'•■'^ 
those who missed this made it a matter of 
complaint. If we look at them now, we 
are astonished at the difierent measure of 
glory in the present a^e. This book prob- 
ablv sprung out of Poktian's lectures. He 
had cleared up in these some difficult pas- 
sages, which nad led him on to farther in- 
qmries. Some of his explanations m^ht 
probably have arisen out of the walks amd 
rides he was accustomed to take wHh Lo- 
renzo, who had advised the publication of 
the Miscellanies. The manner in wbich 
these explanations are given, the light yet 
solid jnode of handling the subjects, and 
their great variety, give, in fact, a charm 
to the Miscellanies of Politian which few 
antiquarian works possess. Their suc- 
cess is not wonderful. They were frag- 
ments, and chosen fragments, from the 
lectures of the most celebrated teacher of 
that age, whom many had heard, but still 
more had wished to hear. Scarcely bad 
a work appeared in the whole fifteenth 
century, of which so vast expectations had 
been entertained, and which was received 
with such curiosity.f The very fan of 
Pohtian's style, as it was that of Henno- 
laus Barbarus, his affected intermixture of 
obsolete words, for which it is necessary, 
in almost every page of his Miscellanies, 
to consult the dictionary, would, in an a^e 
of pedantry, increase the admiration of bis 
readers.^ 

78. Politian was the first that wrote the 



• 8m Mtktaiie'scfaancterflf this editionqaoted 
in RoMoe*t Leo X., ck 21. 



* Meinera has praised PoHtiftn*s Greek Terses, 
bnt with rerj little skill in such matters, p. 214. 
The compliments he quotes from contemporary 
Greeks, non esse tarn Atticas Athenas ipsas, may 
not have been very sincere, nnless they meant em* 
to be taken in the present tense. These Greeks, 
besides, knew but little of their metrical lan^age. 

t Heeren, p. 263. Meiners, Lebensbeschreibun- 
gen, dec, has written the life of PolKian, iL, 1 11-220, 



copiously than anj one I have read. His char- 
acter of the Miscellanies is in p. 130. 



t Meiners, p. 156, 200. In the latter 
Meinen censures, with spperent justiee, the allected 
words of Politian, some or which he did not scrapie 
to take from such writers as Apuleius and Tertol* 
lian, with an inezcoaable display of eruditiaii at the 
expense of food tasle. 
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Latin language with much ele- 
gance ; anid, while every other 
eariy translator from the Greek has in- 
curred more or less censure at the hands 
of judges whom better leaniing had made 
fastidious^ it is agreed by them that his He- 
rodian has all the spirit of his original, 
and frequently excels it.* Thus we per- 
ceive that the affe of Poggio, FileUb, and 
Valla was already left far behind by a new 
generation ; these had been well employed 
as the pioneers of ancient literature, but 
for real erudition and taste we must de- 
scend to Politian, Christopher Landmo, 
and Hennolaus Barbarus.f 

70. The Comnoopia sive lingu» Latinie 
OHnoMpit Commentarii, by Nicolas Perotti, 
or PMam. bishop of Siponto, suggests rath- 
er more by its title than the work itself 
seems to warrant. It is a copious com- 
mentary upon part of Martial ; in which 
he takes occasion to explain a vast many 
Latin words, and has been highly extolled 
by M oihof, and by writers quoted in Bail- 
let and Blount. To this commentary is 
appended an alphabetical index of words, 
which rendered it a sort of dictionary for 
the learned reader. Perotti livedaUttle 
before this time; but the first edition 
seems to have been in 1480. He also 
wrote a small Latin grammar, frequently 
reprinted in the fifteenth century, and was 
an indifferent translator of Polybius4 

80. We have not thought it worthwhile 
LrtiapoMry to mention the Latin poets of 
or PomioB. the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. They are numerous, and some- 
what rude, from Petrarch and Boccace to 
Maphsus Vegius, the continuator of the 
iBneid in a thirteenth book, first printed in 
1471, andvery frequently afterward. This 
is, probably, the best versification before 
Pohtian. But his Latin poems display 
considerable powers of description, and a 
strong feeling of the beauties of Roman 
poetry. The style is imbued with these, 
not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the 
manner called Centonism, but so as to 
give a general elegance to the composition, 
and to call up pleasing associations in the 
reader of taste. This, indeed, is the com- 



* Hirat., apod Bloant in Politiaiio. 

t MeiDera, Roscoe, Gonttani, Heereo, and Ora^ 
woU*a Memoiia of early Italian ocholaja, are the 
boot authoriciea to whom the reader can have re- 
eoarte for the character of PolitiaD, beeides hii own 
works. I think, howerer, that Heeren has hardly 
done Jaettce to Politian'a poetry. Tiraboochi ie un- 
ntisfactory. Bloant, as nsaal, collects the tnffra- 
ffes of the sixteenth centurr. 

t Heeren, 273. Morhor,i.,8Sl, who calls Perotti 
the first compiler of fl;ood Latin, from whom those 
who followea have principally borro we d. Bee also 
BaiUet and Blount for testimopias to Perolli 



mon praise of good versifiers in modem 
Latin, and not peculiarly appropriate to 
PoUtian, who is mferior to some who fol- 
lowed, though to n<me, as I aiiprehend, 
that preceded in that numerous natemity. 
His ear is |food, and his rhythm, with a 
few exceptions, musical and Virgilian. 
Some defects are nevertheless wormy of 
notice. He is often too exuberant, and 
apt to accumulate details of description. 
His words, unauthorized by any legitimate 
example, are very numerous ; a fault in 
some measure excusable by the want of 
tolerable dictionaries ; so that the memo* 
ry was the only test of classical prece- 
dent. Nor can we deny that Pofitian's 
Latin poetry is sometimes blemished by 
afiected and effeminate expressions, by a 
too studious use of repetitions, and by a 
love of diminutives, according to the fash^ 
ion of his native language, carried beyond 
all bounds that correct Augustan Latmity 
could possibly have endured. This last 
fault, and to a man of good taste it is an 
unpleasing one, belongs to a great part of 
the lyrical and even elegiac writers in 
modem Latin. The example of Catullus 
would probably have been urged in excuse ; 
but perhaps Catullus went fiarther than the 
best judges approved; and nothing in his 
poems can justify the excessive abuse of 
that effeminate grace, what the stem Per- 
flius would have called ** summa delumbe 
sahva," which pervades the poetry both of 
Italian and Cisalpine Latinists for a long 
period. On the whole, PoJitian, like many 
of his followers, is calculated to del^ht 
and mislead a schoolboy, but may be. read 
with pleasure by a man.* 

81. Amid all the ardour for the restora- 
tion of classical literature in Italy, k^usq 
there might seem reason to appre- poetry sr 
hend that native originality would ^'^^i^' 
not meet its due reward, and even that 
the discouraging notion of a degeneracy 
in the powers of the human mind miglit 
come to prevaiL Those who annex aa 
exaggerated value to correcting an unim* 
portant passage in an ancient author, or, 
which is much the same, interpreting 
some worthless inscription, can hardly 
eiBcape the imputation of pedantry ; and 
doubtless this reproach might justly fall 
on many of the learned in that age, as, 
with less excuse, it has often done upon 
their successors. We have already seen 
that, for a hundred years, it was thought 
unworthy a man of letters, even though a 
poet, to write in Italian; and Politian, 



• Theeitracts from Politian, and other Latin po. 
eta of Italy, by Pope, in the two little volnmes, en- 
titled Poemata Italonim, aro eztrsmely well choseiv 
and five a jqst owtswo of moit of tMBi. 
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with las great patron Lorenao, deserves 
no small honour for hanng disdained the 
fidse yamty of the philolcwers. Lorenso 
stands at the head of the Italian poets of 
the filteenUi centnrf in the sonnet as well 
as in the Ught Ijnrical composition. His 
predeoessoiB, indeed, were not likely to 
remove the prejndice against vernacular 
poetry. Several of his sonnets appear, 
ooth for elevation and eleaance of style, 
worthy of comparison with those of the 
next age. But perhaps his most origi- 
nal claim to the title of a poet is founded 
upon the Canti Camascialeschi, or carnival 
songs, composed for the popular shows 
on festii^s. Some of these, which are 
collected in a volume printed in 1658, are 
by Lorenxo, and disi^ay a union of class- 
ical grace and imitation, with the native 
laciness of Florentine gayety.* 

83. But at this time appemd a poet of 
p^. a truly modem sdiool, in one of Lo- 
^^ renzo's intimate society, Luigi PulcL 
The first edition of his Morgante Maggiore, 
containing twenty-three cantos, to which 
five were subsequently added, was pub- 
lished at Venice in 1481. The taste of 
the Italians has always been strongly tOr- 
dmed to eztravacatt combinations of fan- 
cy, caprices rapid and sportive as the ani- 
mal from which they take their name. 
The susceptiUe and versatile imaginations 
of that people, and their habitual cheer- 
ftdness, enable them to render the serious 
and terrible instrumental to the ridiculous, 
without becoming, like some modem fic- 
tions, merely hideous and absurd. 

63. The Morgante Maggiore was evi- 
Characcer «r dently suggested by some long 
iteiiMsttt» romances written within the 
■■■••*"■• procedinff century in the octave 
stanza, for which the fabulous chronicle 
of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the 
same reid and imaginary personages had 
been introduced, furnished the materials. 
Under pretence of ridiculinff the intermix- 
toBtB of sacred allusions wim the romantic 
legends, Puki carried it to an excess; 
which, combined with some skeptical ior 
sinuations of his own, seems clearly to 
display an intention of exposing religion 
to contempt.t As to the heroes of his 

^Oonuani. Rowoe. GrBtcmibeiii (dolla ^Inr 
posria, iL, m) itnmsljr amiti Lomno to be the 
lertor e r of poetry, which bad never been mere ber^ 
berooethaninhieyooth. Bat certainly the Oioetra 
of Politian was written while Lorenxo was Tory 

f 'fte ttovy of Keiidiatm, in the eifhth canio, ii 
enfieient to prove Palci's irony to have been exer- 
cised on raUgion. Itiswell kaowntothe rsaders 
of the Mouante. It has been alieiod in the Bio- 
gapMe UiiiTweette, that he meant only 4o torn into 
Meok »€•• flMNs mindiaateaiiQ I4me mUU,'* 



romance, there can be, as it 
sort of doubt that he designed them for 
nothing else than the butts of bis fancy; 
that tlw reader might scoff at those whom 
duller poets had held up to admiraticHi. 
It has been a Question among Italian crii* 
ics, whether the poem of Pulci is to be 
reckoned boriesaue.* This may seem to 
turn on the dennition, though I do not 
see what definition could be given, con- 
sistently with Uie use of language, that 
would exclude it ; it is intended as a car- 
icature of the poetical romances, and 
might even seem, by anticipation, a satiri- 
cal, though not. ill-natured, parody <m the 
Orlando Fnrioso. That he meant to ex- 
cite any other emotion than laughter can- 
not, as it seems, be maintained; and a 
very few stanzas of a more serious char- 
acter, which may rarely be found, are not 
enough to make an exception to his gen- 
eral design. The Morgante was to the 
poetical romances of cfaivalzy what Don 
Quixote was to their brethren in prose. 

64. A. foreigner must admiro the vivaci- 
ty of the nairative, the humoroos gayety 
of the characters, the adroitnesa of the 



the enthors of la Spania or Buovo d'AntGoa, who 
were in the habit of oeginning their eonge with 



wherein eome have imagined that ha had the as^ 
sietance of Ficinos. 

* This seems to have been an old problem in Ita- 
ly (Oomiani, IL, 902) ; and the gravity of Pnlci hae 
been maintained of late by such leepectable aie- 
thotities as Foeoolo end Panisa. GMnga4n4^ who 
dees not go this length, thinks the death of Orlando 
and his last prayer both pathetic and sublime. I 
can see nothing in it bnt the systematic spirit of 
parody which we find in Pnlci. But the linee on 
the death of Foriaena, in the fooith canto, are rsaUy 
graoefiil and eeriooe. The following remaika on 
Pulct's stjle come from a more competent judge 
than myself. 

** There is something haish in Pnki*s BSBBer, 
owing to his abrapt transitien from mie idea to an> 
other, and to his caie le ssnsw of gram mat ic a l niJee. 
He was a poet by nature, and wrote with eeae, hot 
he never cared for sacrificing syntax to meaning ; 
he did not mind saving anything incorrectly, tfte 
were bnt sore that nis meaning %eonld be gneoaed. 
The rhyme very often oompelB him to employ eac- 
prsssinos, words, and even linee which frequently 
render the sense obscure and the passage crooked, 
without producing any other effect than that of d»- 
stroyinff a fine stania. He haa no aimilee of any 
paitiouar merit, nor does be stand eminent in d»> 
ecripticm. His verses almost invariably make eeoae 
taken singly, and convey distinct sod separate ideaa. 
Henoe he wants that richness, fulness, and amooth 
flow of diction which is indispensable to an epic 
poet, and to a noble descriptioo or comparison. 
Occaaionally, iHieii the subject admiu of a power- 
fol sketch, which may be presented with vigour 
end epirit by a iew etrokes boldly drawn, Pula ap- 
pears to a grsat advantage.'*— Paniisi on romantic 
poatiy of the Italians, in the fint vohoM of has Or- 
lando luMMnto^ p. 8Mb 
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wtfie. But the ItaliaiiB, and etpecaSfy 
tlie Tuaeans, deUffht in the nuaneaa of 
Palei's FkMviitine idioffl, which we cannot 
equally leliah. He haa not been without 
mflnence on men of more celebrity than 
himaelf. In aeTeiml paaaagea of Ariosto, 
eapeeially the viait of Aatolfo to the Moon, 
ire tmoe a reaemblance not whoDy fortu- 
itona. Voltaire, in one of hia moat popu- 
lar poema, took the dry arohneas of Pnlci, 
and exaggerated the profaneneaa, auper- 
adding the obacenity mm hia own atorea. 
But Mr. Frere, with none of theae two in- 
gredienta in his admirable vein of humour, 
Eaa come, in the War of the Giants, much 
closer to the Moi^gante Maggiore than any 
one else. 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the 
piaioQie c^^ of the Medici took so much 
tiMotofy or delight, did not fail to reward hia 
Vidnm. caae, Marsihus Ficinus, in his 
Theologica Platonica (1489), developed a 
system chiefly borrowed from the later 
Platoniata of the Alexandrean school, full 
of delight to the credulous imagination, 
thourii little appealing to the reaaon, 
which, as it seemed remaikably to coin- 
cide in aome respects with the receiyed 
tenets of the church, was connived at in a 
few reveries, which could not so well bear 
the test of an orthodox standard. He 
supported his philosophy by a translation 
of Plato into I^tin, executed at the direc- 
tion of Lorenso, and printed before 1490. 
Of thia tranalaticm Buhle has said, that it 
haa been very uiynstly reproached vrith 
want of correctness ; it is, on the contra- 
ry, perfectly confonnable to the original, 
and has even, in some passagea, enabled 
us to restore the text; the manuscripts 
used by Ficinus, I presume, not being in 
our hands. It has also the rare merit of 
being at once Uteral, perspicuous, and in 
good Latin.* 

86. But the Platonism of Ficinus was 
Prolyl,, ^ not wholly that of the master. 
A^rwfowM It was based <m the emanation 
ttoaooL of the human soul from God, and 
its capacit;^ of reunion by an ascetic and 
eontem[4ttve life ; a theonr perpetually 
reproduced in various moaiflcati<ms of 
meaning, and far mors of words. Tlie 
natnre amd inmiortality of the aoul, the 
lunctiona and distinguishing characters of 
angela, the being and attributes of God, 
engaged the thoughtful mind of Ficinus. 
In the course of his high speculations he 



*HiM.d6laPhalonphte^ToLii. Theliill<)at»c. 
eoQitt of tbsphilcMopb J of Fictniit hat been gi?eQ 
by Bahle. Thoee woo seek lets minute infonna- 
tion inay have recotnse to Bracker or Comiani ; or, 
if they are eontent with aiiii leea, to Tiraboeehi, 
BoMoe, Heeren, or the Biographie UmveneUeu 



assailed a doctrine whleh, though rejeet- 
ed by Seotua and most of the schoolmen, 
had gained much ground among the Aris- 
totelians, as they deemed themselves, of 
Italy ; a doctrine flrst held fay Averroes; 
that there is one comm<m intelligence, 
active, immortal, indivisible, miccmnected 
with matter, the soul of human kind, which 
is not in any one man, because it has no 
material form, but which yet asaists in 
the rational operations of each man*s per- 
sonal soul, and from those operations 
which are all conversant with particulars, 
derives its ovm knowledge of universals. 
Thus, if I understand what is meant, whi^ 
is rather subtle, it might be said, that as in 
the common theory particular sensations 
furnish means to the soul of forming sen* 
eral ideas, so, in that of Avenroes, the ideas 
and judgments of separate human souls 
furnish collectively the means of that 
knowledge of nniversals which the one 
great soul of mankind alone can embrace. 
.This was a theory built, as some have 
said, on the bad Arabic version of Arista- 
tie which Averroes used. But, whatever 
might have first suggested it to the phi* 
losopher of Ckndova, it seems little else 
than an expanaion of the Realiat hypothe* 
sis, urged to a degree of apparent p«vadox« 
For if the human soul, as a universal, pos* 
sees an objective reality, it must surely be 
intelligent ; and, being auch, it may seem 
no extravagant h3^thesis, though one 
incapable o( that demonstration we now 
require in philosophy^, to suppose that it 
acts upon the subordmate intuligences of 
the same species, and receives impres- 
sions from them. By this, also, they 
would reconcile the knowledge we were 
supposed to possess of the reality of uw* 
versals with the acknowledged impossi* 
bihty, at least in many eases, oi leprs^ 
senting them to the mind. 

87. Ficinus is the more prompt to refute 
the Averrolsts, that they all main* opmedby 
tained the mortality of the par- wHSSSl 
ticular soul, while it was his endeavour, 
by every arsument that erudition and ia* 
geoxaty eoiud supi^y, to prove the contra- 
ry. The whole of his Platonic Theology 
appears a beautiful, but too visionary and 
hypothetical, sjrstemof theism, the gioimd« 
wmcs of which lay deep in ^e medita- 
tions of ancient Oriental sagea. His own 
treatise, of which a very eofMOUs aoemmt 
will be found in BiiUe, soon fell into ob« 
livkm; but it belonga to a class of Mtsra* 
tnre which, in all its extension, has, Ihtt 
as much aa any other, engaged the human 
mind. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by 
which man is distinguished ihun brutes. 
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Dcii„ of and tbe superior races of men 
ana !•«(»- ficom saTSge tribes, bums general- 
tSiH'^^ ^ ^^^ ^i"^^ intenseness in pro- 
portion as the subject is less def- 
imtd^y* comprehensible, and the means of 
certainty less attainable. Even our own 
interest in things beyond the sensible 
world does not appear to be the primary 
or chief source of the desire we feel to be 
acquainted with them ; it is the pleasure 
of oelief itself, of associating the convic- 
tion of reality with ideas not presented by 
sense ; it is sometimes th^ necessity of 
satisfying a restless spirit that first excites 
our endeavour to withdraw the veQ that 
conceals the m3r8tery of their being. The 
few great truths in religion that reason 
discovers, or that an explicit revelation 
deigns to communicate, sufficient as they 
may be for our [Hractical good, have proved 
to mil very short of the ambitious curiosi- 
ty of man. They leave so much imper- 
fectly known, so much wholly unexplored, 
that in all ages he has never been content 
without trymg some method of filling up 
the void. These methods have often led 
him to ibUy, and weakness, and crime. 
Yet, as those who want the human pas- 
sions, in ^eir excess the great fountains 
of evil, seem to us maimed in their nar 
tnre, so an indifferenee to this knowledge 
of invisible things, or a premature despair 
of attaining it, may be accounted an indi- 
cation of some moral or intellectual defi- 
ciency, some scantiness of due proportion 
in the mind* 

89. The means to which recourse has 
Vtrions I'^Q h^ ^ enlarge the bounda- 
sMhoda ries of human knowledge in mat- 
mupioyed, i^„ relating to the Deity, or to 
such of his intelligent creatures as do not 
present themselves in ordinary ofojective- 
ness to our senses, have been various, and 
may be distributed into several classes. 
BflMoatnd Reason itself, as the most valoa^ 
>wpinti<n- ble, though not the most frequent 
in use, may be reckoned the first, whau 
ever deductions have suggested them- 
selves to the acute, or analogies (o the ob- 
servant mind ; whatever has seemed the 
probable interpretation of revealed testi- 
mony is the legitimate province of a sound 
and rational tl^ology. But so fdlible ap- 
pears the reason of each man to others, 
and often so dubious are its inferences to 
himself, so limited is the span of our fac- 
ulties, so incapable are they of giving more 
than ft vague and conjectural probability, 
where we demand most of definiteness 
and certainty* tiiai few, comparatively 
speaking, have been content to acquiesce 
even in their own hypotheses upon no 
other grounds than argument has snppliad. 



The uneasiness that is apt to attend i 
pense of belief has required, in general, a 
more powerful remedy. Next to those 
who have solely enqployed their rational 
faculties in theology, we may place those 
who have relied on a supernatural iUumi- 
nation. These have nonunally been many; 
but the imsgination, like the reason, bends 
under the incomprehensibility of spiritual 
things; a few excepted, who have become 
founders of sects, and lawgivers to the 
rest, the m3rstics fell into a beaten track, 
and grew mechanical even in their entfau- 



90. No solitary and unconnected medi- 
tations, however, either of the ^ 
philosopher or the mystic, could m 
furnish a sufficiently extensive 
stock of theological faith for the 
multitude, who, by their temper and capa- 
cities, were more prone to take it at the 
hands of others than choose sny tenets 
for themselves. They looked, therefore, 
for some authority upon which to repose ; 
and, instead of builders, became, as it were, 
occupants of mansions prepared for them 
by more active minds. Among those who 
acknowledge a code of reveued truths, 
the Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 
this authority has been souc^ht in largely 
expansive interpretations of their sacred 
books; either of positive oblijpition, as 
the decisions of general councils were 
held to be, or, at least, of such weight as 
a private man's reason, unless he were of 
great name himself, was not permitted to 
contravene. These expositions, in the 
Christian church as well as among the 
Jews, were frequently allegorical ; a hid- 
den stream of esoteric truth was supposed 
to flow beneath all the surface of Scrip- 
ture; and every text germinated, in the 
hands of the preacher, into meanings far 
from obvious, but which were presumed 
to be not undesigned. This scheme of 
allegorical interpretation began among the 
earhest fathers, and spread with perpetual 
expansion through the middle ages.* The 
Reformation swept most of it away ; but 
it has frequently revived in a more partial 
manner. We mention it here only as one 
great means of enabling men to believe 
more than they had done, of communica- 
ting to them what was to be received as 
divme truths, not additional to Scripture, 
because they were concealed in it, but 
such as the church could only have learn- 
ed through its teachers. 

91. AnoAer large class of religious 
opinions stood on a somewhat difEerent 



^Flmry (Sms diaooan), zriL, 37. IfMheim, 
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f<^ (i4ffiji T footing. Hiey were^ in a piop- 
lo MA- er sense, aocoTding to the notions 
****^ of those times, revealed from 
God, though not in the sacred writings 
which were the chief depositories of his 
word. Such were the received traditions 
in each of the three great religions, some- 
times absolutely infallible, sometimes, as 
in the former case of interpretations, rest- 
ing upon such a basis of authority that no 
one was held at liberty to withhold his as- 
sent The Jewish traditions were of this 
kind ; and the Mohammedans have trod in 
the same path. We may add to these the 
legends of saints: none, perhaps, were 
positively enforced as of faith; but a 
Frandscan was not to doubt the inspira- 
tion and miraculous gifts of his founder. 
Nor was Uiere any disposition in the peo- 
ple to doubt of them ; they filled up with 
abundant measure the cravings of the 
heart and fancy, till, having absolutely 
palled both by excess, they brought about 
a kind of reaction, which has taken off 
much of their efficacy. 

. 99. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead 
OcmfidMieo *"* ^ ^® ^^ mode in which the 
In tadiTht- spirit of theological belief mani- 
Jjjj»j« i»- fested itself: the confidence in a 
f*^ particular man, as the organ of 
a special divine illumination. But, thouffh 
this was fully assented to by the order he 
instituted, and probably by most others, it 
cannot be said that Francis pretended to 
set np any new tenets, or enlarge, except 
by his visions and miracles, the limits of 
spiritual knowlcKlge. Nor would this, in 
ffeneral, have been a safe proceeding in 
tile middle ages. Those who mnae a 
thdm to such light from Heaven as could 
irradiate what the Church had left dark, 
seldom failed to provoke her jealousy. It 
is, therefore, in later times and under 
more tolerant governments, that we shall 
find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the 
multitude has taken for witnesses of di- 
vine truth, or, at least, as interpreters of 
the mysteries of the invisible world. 

93. In the class of traditional theoloffy, 
jswWi or what miofat be called comple- 
<^b«i^ mental revelation, we must jMace 
the Jewish Cabala. This consisted in a 
very specific and complex S3rst6m, con- 
cerning the nature of the Supreme Being, 
the emanation of various orders of spirits 
in successive links from his essence, their 
properties and characters. It is evidently 
one modification of the Oriental philoso- 
phy, borrowinff little fh>m the Scriptures, 
at least through any natural interpretation 
of them, and the offspring of the Alexan- 
drean Jews, not far from the beginning of 

the Christian »ra. They referred it to a 



tradition firom Esdras, or some other emi- 
nent person, on whom they fixed as the 
depositary of an esoteric theology com- 
municated by Divine authori^. The Cab- 
ala was received by the Jewish doctors 
in the first centuries after the fall of their 
state; and alter a period of long duration, 
as remai^able for the neglect of leaminff 
in that people as in the Christian world, n 
revived again in that more genial season, 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
the brilliancy of many kinds of literature 
among the Saracens of Spain excited their 
Jewish subjects to emulation. Many con- 
spicuous men illustrate the Hebrew learn- 
ing of those and the succeeding ages. It 
was not till now, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that they came into con- 
tact with the Christians in theolo^cal 
philosophy. The Platonism of Ficinus, 
derived, in great measure, from that of 
Plotinus and the Alexandrean school, was 
easily connected, by means especially of 
the writings of Philo, with the Jewish 
Orientalism, sisters as they were of tb^ 
same family. Several forgeries in cele- 
brated names, easy to effect and sure to 
deceive, had been committed in the first 
ages of Christianity by the actii^e propft- 
gators of this philosophy. Hendes Tris- 
megistus and Zoroaster were counterfeit- 
ed in books which most were prone to 
take for genuine, and which it was not 
then easy to refute on critical grounds. 
These altogether formed a huge mass of 
imposture, or, at best, of arbitrary h3rpoth- 
esis, which, for more than a hundred years 
after this time, obtained an undue cre- 
dence, and, consequently, retarded the 
course of real philosophy in Europe.* 

94. They never gained over a more 
distinguished proselyte, or one Plena or 
whose credulity was more to be Mirmidoii. 
regretted, than a young man who appear- 
ed at Florence in 1485, John Picus of M i- 
randola. He was then twenty-two years 
old, the younger son of an illustrious fam- 
ily, which held that little principality as 
an imperial fief. At the age of fourteen 
he was sent to Bologna that he might 
study the canon law, with a view to the 
ecclesiastical profession ; but after two 
years he felt an inexhaustible desire for 
more elevated, though less profitable sci- 
ences. He devoted the next six years to 
the philosophy of the schools in the chief 
universities of Italy and France : whatr 
ever disputable subtilties tiie metaphysics 
and theolo^ of that af^e could supply, be- 
came familiar to his mmd ; but to these h^ 
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iidM a knowiedge of the Hi^braw and 
other E«9tam lluguages, a power of wri- 
iing Latin with grace, And of amuaing faJB 
leisure with the oompoaition of Italian po- 
etry. The haitunl genius of Picas is well 
shown, though in a partial manner, by a 
letter which will be found among those 
of Politian, in answer to Hermolans Bar- 
bania. His correspondent had spoken 
with the scorn, and almost bitterness, 
usual with philologers, of the Transalpine 
writers, meaning chiefly the schoolmen, 
for the badness of their Latin. The young 
scholastic answered, that he had been at 
first disheartened by the reflection that he 
had lost six years' labour ; but considered 
afterward that the barbarians might say 
something for themselves, and puts a very 
good defence in their mouths; a defence 
which wants nothing but the truth of what 
be is forced to assume, that they had been 
emplo]ing their intellects upon things in- 
stead of words. Hennolaus found, how- 
ever, nothing better to replv than the com- 
pliment that Picus would be disavowed 
by the schoolmen for defending them in 
•o eloquent a style.* 

05. He leanifd Greek very rapidly, prob- 
Bk <Miii-.^7 2i^f ^ coming to Florence. 
UQriii tiMT And havinff been led, through Fi- 
^^■**^ cinus, to the study of Plato, he 
seems to have given up his Aristotelian 

giilosophy for thedries more congenial to 
s susceptible and credulous temper. 
These led him onward to wilder fancies. 
Ardent in the desire of knowledge ; incsr 
pable, in the infancy of criticism, to dis- 
oem authentic from spurious writings; 



* The lettar of Hennolaitt Ct dtt«l Apr., 1485. 
Ha there tajt, aftar nnny compUmentt to Picus 
himself: Nee enim inter tutores LatiiMi linsm 
Dtiixiero Gennanos istos et Teutcmas qoi ne Tiventes 
quidem ▼iTcibaiit, nedmn tit extincti Tivant, aut ai 
tivnnt, vivavi in pce&aHi et coetnmeliam. The 
answer of Picas is dated uftJina. A few lines from 
bis pleadiBf for the schoolmen will exhibit his in- 
genuity and elegance. Admirentur nos sagaces in 
mqoirendo, drcrnnspectos in explonndo, sobtiles 
In contemplando* in jndicando giavea, implicitos in 
vindende, facilm in eoedando. . Admirentur in no- 
Ws brsniatem ttyli, fotam reram moltaiom atqae 
magnarum, snb expositis verbis remotissimas asn- 
tentias, plenaa qussticnum, plenas solutionum, 
qoam apti 8anras.miam bene instracti ambigaitates 
tollers, actupoa diloere, involute evohrers, flexani- 
Mis sjUogisBais et infirmare frlsa et Tera oenfiimare. 
VixuBUs cslebrea, o Hennolae, et poetfaac vivemna, 
Bon m scholis grammaticorum et pcdagogiis, sed in 
philoeophorom coronis, in eonventibus sapientum, 
uU non de matte Andvomacbea, non de Niobes filiis, 
•tque id gmns levUms nagis, esd de hamananim 
divinanimque remm mtionibas agitmr et diapntetar. 
In qaibus mediUndis, inqoizeDdis at eoodandis, ite 
subliles aculi acTfleone fhlmus, ut anxii quandoqoe 
niminm et morosi nrisse forte Tidramor, si modo 
esse BSroMsquiipiam aut cnrioeos nimio plu» in 
indagando veritete |N)teat.-^ditv fipiet, lib. a 



and perhaps disqualified, by his inooneerr- 
able rapidity in apprehendmg the opinions 
of others, from judging acutely of thetr 
reasonabieness, Picus of Mirandohi fell an 
easy victim to his own enthusiasm and 
the snares of fraud. An impostor per- 
suaded him to purchase fiity Hebrew man- 
uscripts, as hafing been composed by Es- 
dras, and containing the most secret mys- 
teries of the Cabala. From this time, 
says Cormani,he imbibed more and more 
such idle fables, and wasted in dreams a 
genius formed to reach the most elevated 
and remote truths. In these qmrious 
books of Esdras, he was astonished to 
find, as he says, more of Christianity than 
Judaism, and trusted them the more con- 
fidently for the very reason that demon- 
strates their falaity.* 

96. Picus, about the end of 1486, repair- 
ed to Rome, and, with permis- hib HtAn-* 
sion of Innocent yiII.,propound- ly psiftmi- 
ed his famous nine hundred the- """^ 
ses or questions, logical, ethical, mathe- 
matical, physical, metaphysical, theologi- 
cal, magical, and cabalistical ; upon evenr 
one of which he offered to dispute witti 
any opponent Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of 
Greece or Ajrabia, from the schoolmen, or 
from the Jewish doctors; the rest were 
announced as his own opinions, which, 
saving the authority of the church, he was 
willing to defend.f There was some need 
of this reservation; for several of his 
theses were ill-soundinf, as it was called, 
in the ears of the orthodox. They raised 
a good deal of clamour against him ; and 
the high rank, brilliant reputation, and 
obedient demeanour of Picus were ail ie> 
quired to save him from public censure 
or more serious animadversions. He was 
compelled, however, to swear Uiat he 
would adopt such an exposition of his 
theses as the pope should set forth. But, 
as this was not done, he published an 
apology, especially vindicating his em- 
ployment of cabalistical and magical leain- 
mg. This excited fresh attaoLS, which 
in some measure continued to harass 
him, till, on the accession of Alexander 
VI. to the papal chair, he was finally 
pronounced free from hlameable inten- 
tion. He had meantime, as we may infer 
Innom his later writings, receded from some 
of the bMer opmions of his youth. His 
mind became more devout, and more fear* 
All of deviating from the church. On his 
first app^rance at Florence, uniting rare 
beauty with high birth and unequalled re- 



* Comiani, ISL, S8. Heineri, Lebensbeschrai. 
bongenberShmter mfioner, ii., 2i. Tfnbosdii,?il, 
S3&. t |f«iQSls,p. 14. 
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nown, he hid been much eengfat by wom^ 
' en, and retorned their love. But at the 
age of twenty-five he withdrew himself 
' from all worldly distraction, destroying, 
' as it is said, his own amatonr poems, to 
the regret of his friends.* He now pub- 
lished several works, of which the Uep- 
' taplus is a cabalistic exposition of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It is remarkable 
' that, with his excessive tendency to be- 
lief, he rejected altogether, and confuted 
' in a distinct treatise, the popular science 
' of astrology, in which men so much more 
[ conspicuous in philosophy have trusted. 
I But ne had projected many other under- 
takings of vast extent ; an allegorical ex- 
position of the New Testament, a defence 
I of the YulgcUe and Septuagint against the 
Jews, a vindication of Christianity against 
I every species of infidelity ai»l heresy; 
, and, finidly, a harmony of philosophy, rec- 
I onciling tiiie apparent incondstencies of 
all writers, ancient and modem, who de* 
served the name of vrise, as he had al- 
I readv attempted bv Plato and Aristotle. 
In these arduous labours he was cut off 
by a fever, at the age of thirty-one, in 
1494, on the very day that Charles VIII. 
made his entry into Florence. A man, so 
justly called the phoenix of his age, and 
so extraordinarily gifted by nature, ou^t 
not to be slightly passed over, though ne 
may have left nothing which we could read 
with advantage. If we talk of the admi- 
rable Crichton, who is little better than a 
shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so 
much superior and more wonderful a per- 
son as John Picus of Mirandola should not 
be foigotten.t 

97. If, leaving the genial city of Flor- 
BMM or ence, we are to judge of the state 
kmingtai of knowledge in our Cisalpine re- 
^•"*"'' gions, and look at the books it was 
thought worth while to publish, which 
seems no b|id criterion, we shall rate but 
lowly their proficiency in the classical 
literature so much valued in Italy. Four 
editions, and those chiefly of short works, 
were printed at Deventer, one at Cologne, 
one at Louvain, tve perhaps at Paris, two 



l^biomphTof Pici 
n takmi nom a 



t The longlMomphT of Picm in Meinen it in 
great UMatan takmi from a life writt«n bj hii 
aephew, John Praocis Picos, coast of Mtrandola, 
himaelf a man of great literarj and ptiiloeopfaical 
reputation in the next centnry. If einera baa made 
mora oae of thia than any one elae ; but much will 
be found concerning Picus from thie aourca, and 
from hie own worka, in Bnicker, BnUe. Comiani, 
and Tiraboecki. The apiUph on Picus W Herea- 
m Stroua is, I believe, m the church of St. 
Maik: 

Jonannea jacet hic Mmndola ; csfen nflront 
KtTMUsetOangea; fcnu ft Aatipodaa, 



at Lyons.* But a few undated books 
might probably be added. Either, there- 
fore, the love of ancient learning had grown 
colder, which was certainly not the case, 
or it had not been strong enough to re* 
ward the labour of the too sangmne print* 
ers. Yet it was now striking root in Ger- 
many. The excellent schools of Munster 
and Schelstadt were established in some 
part of this decad ; they trftined those who 
wero themselves to become instrupters; 
and the liberal zeal of Langius extending 
beyond his immediate disciples, scarce any 
Latin author was published in Germany in 
which he did not correct the text.t The 
opportunities he had of doing so were not, 
as nas been just seen, so numerous in this 
period as they became in the next. He 
had to withstand a potent and obstinate 
faction. The mendicant friars of Cologne, 
the headquarters of barbarous supersti- 
tion, clamoured asainst his rejection of 
the. old schoolbooks, and the entire re- 
form of education. But Agricola . ^^^ 
addresses his friend in sangmne ^f*^'^ 
language : ^ I entertain the greatest hope 
from your exertions, that we shall one 
day wrest from this insolent Italy her 
vaunted glory of pre-eminent eloquence ; 
and, redeeming ourselves from the oppro- 
brium of ignorance, bartiarism, and mca- 
pacity of expression which she is ever 
casting upon us, may show our Germany 
so deeply learned, that Latium itself shall 
not be more Latin than she will appear.'*} 
About 1483, Agricola was invited to the 
court of the elector palatine at Heidel- 
berg. He seems not to have been en- 
gaged in public instruction, but paMed the 
remainder of his life, unfortunately too 
short, for he died in 1485, in diffusing and 
promoting a taste for literature amon|r his 
contemporaries. No German wrote m so 
pure a style, or possessed so laige a portion 
of classical learning. Vives places him, in 
dignity and grace of language, even above 
Politian and Hennolaus.^ The praises of 



* Panzer. 

f Meiner8,Lebenabesch.,iL,328. Eichborn,iii, 
231-239. 

t Unnm hoc tibi affinno, ingentem de te conctpio 
fidnciam, sttmmam^e in spem addocor, ibre ali* 
qnando,nt priscam ineolenti Italia, et propemodam 
oecnpatam bene dicendi ^loriam extorqneamns ; rin- 
dicemuaque noe. et ab ignaria, ana noa barbaroa, 
indoctoeque et eiingnea, et ai quia est hia incoltioi^ 
eeee noe jactitant, ezaoWamna, Intuiamque tarn 
doctam et literatam Oennaniam noatram, ut non 
Latinina vol ipaum ait Latiom. Thia ia quoted bf 
Heeran, p. 154, and Metnera, ii., 329. 

^ Vix et hac noetn et patram memoria foit unoa 
atque alter dignior, qui moltum legeretnr, multum* 
que in manibua haberetur, qoam Radulpbna Agrioo* 
la Friaiua ; tantam eat in ejua operibua m^enii, artia^ 
gravitatia, dulcedinia, eloquentue, eniditionia; at is 

qfDi ib 1 ' ' 
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Erasmus, as well as of the later critics, 
if not so marked, are very freely bestow- 
ed. His letters are frequently written in 
Greek ; a fashion of those who could ; and, 
as far as I have attended to them, seem 
equal in correctness to some from men of 
higher name in the next age. 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, 
RhmMi through whom he was invited to 
•cadany. Heidelherg, was John Camerarius, 
of the house of Duberg, bishop of Worms, 
and cnancellor of the Palatinate. He con- 
tributed much himself to the cause of let- 
ters in Germany ; especially if he is to be 
deemed the founder, as probably he should 
be, of an early academy, the Rhenish So- 
ciety, which, we are told, devoted its time 
to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, as- 
tronomy, music, and poetry ; not scorning 
to relax their minds with dances and feasts, 
nor forgetting the ancient German attach- 
ment to the flowing cup.* The chief seat 
of the Rhenish Society was at Heidelberg ; 
but it had associate branches in other parts 
of Grermany, and obtained imperial privi- 
leges. No member of this academy was 
more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes, 
who has sometimes been reckoned its 
founder, which, from his youth, is hardly 
probable, and was, at least, the chief in- 
strument of its subsequent extension. He 
was indefatigable in the vineyard of liter- 
ature, and, travelling to different parts of 
Germany, exerted a more general influ- 
ence than Agricola himself. Celtes was 
the first from whom Saxony derived some 
taste for learning. His Latin poetry was 
far superior to any that had been produced 



bus cognoMeretor, dignus quam Politianns, Tel 
HeimouuM Barbaras, quos mea quidem eententia, 
et majeaUta et auavitate dictionia non squat modo, 
•ed etiam Tincit.— Vivea, CommenL in Augoatin. 
(apud Blount, Cenaura Auctorum, aub nomine 
Agricola). 

Agnosco Tiram divini pectoria, eraditionia recon- 
diUB, atylo minime ▼ulgari, aolidum, nervosum, elab- 
oratum, compoaitum. In Italia aummua eaae pote- 
rat, nisi Germaniam pnetulisaet— Erasmus in Cice- 
roniano. He speaks as strongly in many other 
places. Testimoniea to the merits of Agricola 
from Huet, Tosains, and others, are collected by 
Bajle, Blount. Baillet, and Niceron. Meinera haa 
written his life, ii., p. 332-363 ; and several of hia 
letters will be found among those addressed to 
Reucblin, Epistols ad Reuchlinum ; a collection of 
great importance for thia portion of literary history. 

* Siudebant ezimia n»c ingenia Latinorum, 
Otvcorum, Ebraorumque acriptorum lectioni, cum- 
primis criticv ; astronomiam et artem musicam ex- 
colebant. Poesin atque jurisprudentiam sibi habe- 
Kant commendatam; imo et interdum gaudia curia 
interponebant. Nocturne nimirum tempore, defesai 
labonbna, ludere aolebant, aaltare, jocan cum mnli- 
•rcttlts, epulari, ac more Germanorum inveterato 
streoue potare.— Jogler, Hist Littcraria, p. 1993 

ivol. in). The paasage seems to be taken from 
luprecht. Oratio de Societate Litteraria Rhenana, 
Horn, 179t, which I have UDt 



in the empire ; and for this, in 1487, he re- 
ceived the laurel crown from Frederic III.* 

90. Reucblin, in 148S, accompanied tiie 
Duke of Wirtemberg on a >isit to 
Rome. He thus became acquaint- 
ed with the illustrious men of Italy, and 
convinced them of his own pretensions to 
the name of a scholar. The old Ckmatan- 
tinopolitan Argyropulus, on hearing him 
translate a passage of Thucydides, ex- 
claimed, ^* Our banished Greece has now 
flown beyond the Alps." Yet Reuchlin, 
though from some other circumstances of 
his life a more celebrated, was not proba- 
bly so learned or so accomplished a man 
as Agricola ; he was withdrawn from pid^ 
lie tuition by the favour of several princes, 
in whose courts he filled honourable offi- 
ces ; and after some years more, be fell 
unfortunately into the same seducing er- 
ror as Picus of Mirandola, and sacrificed 
his classical pursuits for the Cabalistic 
philosophy. - 

100. Though France contributed little 
to the philologer, several books F^«ndiia- 
were now published in French, gvage aai 
In the Cent Nouvelles Nonvelles, P<**nr. 
1466, a slight improvement in polish of 
language is said to be discemible.f The 
poems of Villon are rather of more im- 
portance. They were first published in 
1489 ; but many of them had been written 
thirty years before. Boileau has given 
Villon credit for being the first who clear- 
ed his style from the rudeness and redim- 
dancy of the old romancers.} Bnt this 
praise, as some have observed, is more 
justly due to the Duke of Orleans, a man 
of full as much talent as Villon, with a 
finer taste. The poetry of the latter, as 
might be expected from a life of dissolute- 
ness and roguery, is often low and coarse; 
but he seems by no means incapable of a 
moral strain not destitute of terseness and 
spirit. Martial d'Auversne, in his Vieiles 
de la mort de Charles VIL, which, from 
its subject, must have been written soon 
after 1460, though not printed till 1490, 
displays, to judge from the extracts in 
Goujet, some compass of imagination.^ 
The French poetry of this age was still 
full of allegoncal morality, BJod had lost a 
part of its original raciness. Those who 
desire an acquaintance with it may have 
recourse to the author just mentioned, or 



* Jngler, ubi aapra. Eichhom, ii., 5fi7. Heeren, 
p. ISO. Biogr. uniTeraeUe, art. Celtes, Dalbexf, 
TrithemiQa. 

t Easa\ da C. Fran^oia de Neofchatean ear lee 
meilleora oovragea en proae ; prafiied to (Eavree 
de Paacal (1819), i., p. czx. 

t Villon fut le premier dana dee aisles groadem 

DebroniUer Tart confua de noa vieoz romancieia. 
Art Po<ti<|ne, L i., v. 117. 

i OoQjtt, BiUioUi^ae naa^miMb ^ <• 
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to BoQterwek; and extncts, though not 
80 copious as the title promises, will be 
found in the Recueil des anciens pontes 
Fran^ais. 

101. The modem drama of Europe is 
BmtipaMi derired, like its poetry, from two 
dnma. sources, the one ancient or class- 
ical, the other medieval ; the one an imi< 
tation of Plantus and Seneca, the other a 
gradual refinement of the rude scenic per- 
formances, denominated miracles, m3riBte- 
2^^ ries, or moralities. Latin play« upon 
the former model^ a few of which are 
extant, were written in Italy during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
aometimes represented, either in the uni- 
versities, or before an audience of ecclesi- 
astics and others who could understand 
them.* One of these, the Catinia of Sec- 
eo Polentone, written about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and translated by a 
son of the author into the Venetian dia- 
lect, was printed in 1483. This piece, 
however, was confined to the press.f Sa- 
bellicus, as quoted by Tiraboschi, has giv- 
en to Pomponius Lstus the credit of hav- 
ing re-established the theatre at Rome, 
ai^ caused the plays of Plautus and Ter- 
ence, as well as some more modem, which 
we may presume to have been in Latin, to 
be performed before the pope, probably 
Sixtus IV. And James of Volterra, in a 
diary published by Muratori, expressly 
mentions a History of Constantine repre- 
sented in the papal palace during the car- 
nival of 1484.1 In imitation of Italy, but, 
])erhaps, a litUe after the present decen- 
nial period, Reuchlin brought Latin plays 
of his own composition before a German 
audience. Thev were represented by stu- 
dents of Heidelberg. An edition of his 
Progymnasmata Scenica, containing some 
of tfMSse comedies, was printed in 1498. 
It has been said that one of them is taken 
from the French farce Maitre Patelin;^ 
while another, entitled Sergius, according 
lo Warton, flies a muck higher pitch, and 
is a satire on bad kings and bad ministers ; 
though, from ihe account of Meiners, it 
seems rather to fall on the fraudulent arts 
of the monks.| The book is very scarce, 
and I have never seen it. Conrad Celtes, 
not long after Reuchlin, produced his own 
tragedies and comedies m the public halls 
of German cities. It is to be remember- 
ed that the oral Latin language might at 



*Tirtbo«rM,ril,200. 
t Id., p. 204. 



t Id., p. 201. 



4 OresweIN Euiy Pariaian Prasa, p. 124, oao- 
tiny La Monnoye. Thia ae«ma to be confirmea by 
MaiMra, 1, 83. 

I WaitoD, iiL, 203. Meinera, L, S2. The Ser- 
ftaa wta ispeNDted St HwMbMf abODft 14S7. 



that time be tolerably familiar to a con- 
siderable audience in Germany. 

109. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed 
precedence as the earliest repre- orfto ar 
sented drama, not of a religious VbUtiaa. 
nature, in a modem language. This was 
written by him in two days, and acted be- 
fore the court of Mantua in 1483. Roscoe 
has called it the first example of this mo* 
sical drama, or Italian opera ; but, though 
he speaks of this as agreed bv jgenenl 
consent, it is certain that the Orfeo was 
not designed for musical accompaniment^ 
except, -probably, in the songs and cho- 
ruses.* According to the analjrsis of the 
fable in Gingu6n6, the Orfeo differs only 
from a legendary mystery by subetitutin^ 
one set of characters for another ; and it 
is surely by an arbitrary definition thai 
we pay it the compliment upon which the 
modem historians of literature seem to 
have agreed. Several absurdities which ' 
appear in the drst edition are said not to 
exist in the original manuscripts from 
which the Orfeo has been reprinted.! We 
must give the next jAace to a translation 
of the Menschmi of Plautus, acted at Fer- 
rara in 1486, by order of Ercole I., and, as 
some have thought, his own production, 
or to some original plays said to have 
been performed at the same brilliant court 
in the following years.} 

103. The less regular, though, in their 
day, not less interesting class of origiii ar 
scenical stories, commonly called dnaMtta 
mysteries, all of which related to °>y»*«'*«' 
religious »ibjects, were never in more rep- 
utation than at this time. It is impossi- 
ble to ^ their first appearance at any sin- 
ffle sBra, and the inquiry into the origin of 
dramatic representation must be very lim- 
ited in its subject, or perfectly fiitile in its 
scope. All nations, probably, have at all 
times, to a certain extent, amused them- 
selves both with pantomimic and oral rep- 
resentation of a feigned story ; the sports 
of children are seldom without both ; and 



* Burae^r (Hiat. of Muaic, W., 17) aeema to c 
tenance thia ; but Tiraboacbi doea not apeak of mil- 
aical accompaoiment to the Orfeo ; and Corniani 
only aaya, alcani di eaai aembrano dali' aolor deali- 
nati ad accoppiarai eolla mnaics. Tali aono i can- 
zoni e i cori alia greca. Probably Roacoe did not 
mean ail that hia worda imply ; for the origin of re- 
citatiTe, in which the eaaence of the Italian open 
conaiata, mora than a centnrj afterward, ia matter 
of notoriety. 

t Tiiaboachi, ril, 216. Gtnfa^n^, iii., M4. An- 
drea, ▼., 125, diacuaaing the hiatory of the Italian 
and Spaniah tfaeatrea, givea the precedence to the 
Orfee aa a r epr ee ent ed play, thoagh he conceiree 
the fint act of the Ceieatina to have been wrtttan 
and well known not later than the middle of the 
fifteenth centory. 

|Tiraboachi,m,903,etpofU Bowoa^LeoX.» 
«h.iL GinfQlBA,vi.»lS. 
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the ezdusiTe employment of the former, 
instead of being a first stage of the drama, 
as has sometimes been assumed, is rather 
a variety in the course of its progress. 

104. The Christian drama arose on the 
iiMirew. ruins of the heathen theatre: it 
ly atagt. was a natural substitute of real 
sympathies for those which were effaced 
and condemned. Hence we find Greek 
tragedies on sacred subjects almost as 
early as the estabtishment of the church, 
and we have testimonies to their repre- 
sentation at Constantinople. Nothing of 
this kind being proved with respect to the 
west of Europe in the daik affes, it has 
been conjectured, not improbaUy, though 
without necessity, that the pilgrims, of 
whom great numbers repaired to the East 
in the eleventh century, mi^ht have ob- 
tained notions of scemcal dialogue, vrith 
a succession of characters, and with an 
ornamental ai^Muratus, in which theatrical 
representation properly consists. The 
earliest mention of them, it has been said, 
is in England. Geofi^ry, afterward Bbbot 
of St Alban's, while teaching a school at 
Dunstable, caused one of the shows, vul- 

Sriy called miracles, on the stoiy of St. 
itharine, to be represented in that town. 
Such is the account of Matthew Paris, 
who mentions the circumstance inciden- 
tally, in consequence of a fire that ensued. 
This must have been within the first twen- 
ty years of the twelfth century.* It is 
not to be questioned, that Geoffry, a na^ 
tive of France, had some earlier models 
in his own country. Le Bceuf gives an 
account of a mystery written in 9ie mid- 
dle of the preceding century, wherein Vir- 
gil is introduced among the prophets that 
oome to adore the Saviour; doubtless in 
allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

106. Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Hen- 
Bxtsnt ry 11- f ciwells on the sacred plays 
BBfiM^ acted in London, representing the 
BjrMcriM. miracles or passions of martyrs. 
They became very common by the names 
of mysteries or miracles, both in England 
and on the Continent, and were not only 
exhibited within the walls of convents, 
but uponpubhc occasions and festivals for 
the amusement of the people. It is prob- 
able, however, that the performers for a 
long time were always ecclesiastics. The 
earuer of those religious dramas were in 
Latin. A Latin farce exists on St. Nich- 
olas, older than the thirteenth century .f 



• Matt Paris, p. 1007 (edit 1684). See War- 
ton's 34th seeUon (iii, IM-OSS) for the eariy 
drama, and Beanchamps, Hist, du thMtm Franeais, 
vol. i , or Bovtenvek, ?., 06-117, for the Frenen in 
paiticQlar; Tiraboschi, ubi supra, or Riccoboni, 
Hkt do theatre Italien, for that of lulj. 

tJoanaldesSafsns, 1888,11.207. Tl 



It was slowly that the modem lansmtgias 
were employed; and perhaps it mig^ 
hence be presumed, that the greater put 
of the stoi^ was told through pantomime. 
But as this was unsatisfaetory, and the 
spectators could not always foUow the H^ 
ble, there was an obvious inducement to 
make use of the vernacular language. 
The most ancient spedmens appear lo be 
those which Le Grand dUussy ibimd 
among the compositions of the Tronreurs. 
He has published extracts from three ; 
two of which are in the nature of legend- 
ary mysteries, while the third, which is 
far more remarkable, and may possibly 
be of the following century, is a pleasiiig 
pastoral drama, of which there seem to be 
no other instances in the medieval period.* 
Bouterwek mentions a fragment of a Ger- 
man mystery, near the end of the thir- 
teenth century.f Next to tlus, it seems 
that we should place an English mystery 
called " The Harrowing of HelL" « 'Hiis," 
its- editor observes, **is believed to'be tlw 
most ancient production in a dramatic 
form in our language. The manuscript 
from which it is now printed is on vellum, 
and is certainly as old as the reimi of Ed- 
ward III., if not older. It probidily form- 
ed one of a series of performances of the 
same kind, founded upon Scripture histo- 
ry.'* It consists of a prologue, epilogue, 
and intermediate dialogue of nine persons, 
Dominus, Sathan, Adam, Eve, 4tc. Inde- 
pendently of the alleged age of the man- 
uscript itself, the language will hardly be 
thought later than 1360.^ This, however, 
seems to stand at no small distance from 
any extant work of the kind. Wartoa 
having referred the Chester mysteries to 
1327, when he supposes them to have 
been vrritten by Ranulph Higden, a lean- 
ed monk of that city, best known as the 
author of the Polycfaronicon, Rooeoe posi- 
tively contradicts him, and denies tlMit 
any dramatic composition can be found in 
England anterior tothe year 1500.^ Two 



according to M. Raynoasrd, were the earliest dra- 
matic representatioDS, and s>v« rise to Uie mysie* 

IS. • Fahliaiuuii^llOL 

t iz., 266. The " Tragedy of the Ten Viziias'* 
was acted at Eisenach in 1322. This is evidientlir 
nothing but a mystery.— Weber's Hhistrations of 
Northern Poetry, p. 19. 

t Mr. Collier has printed twenCy-five eopiee(why 
uteris tarn parens aceli 7) of this very cariovaieo* 
(nd of the ancient drama. I do not know that any 
other in Europe of that early age has yet been giv- 
en to the press. 

^ I^orenso de' Medici, i., 909. Roscoe thinks 
there is reason to conjectore that the Miracle-play 
acted at Dunstable waa in dumb show ; and as- 
snmes the same of the <*notes<)oe exhibitions** 
known by the name of the Harrowmg of HelL la 
this we BSTe just seen that he waa mistaken, asd 
probably is the fSDnner. 
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of titese Oh68ter wyiterin have been 
sihce printed; bot, notwHIutauidhig the 
rery respecteble authoritiee which Msign 
them to the foniteenth centory, I cannot 
but consider the language in which we 
now read them not eariier, to say the 
leaflt, than the middle of the next. It is 
possible that they have in some degree 
been modemixed. Mr. Ck>llier has given 
an analysis of our own extant mysteries, 
or, as he prefers to call them, Miracle- 
plays.* Tliere does not seem to be much 
dramatic merit, even with copious indul- 
gence, in any of them ; and some, such as 
the two Chester mysteries, are in the low- 
est style of buffoonery ; vet they are of 
some importance in the absolute sterility 
of English literature during the age in 
irhich we presume them to have been 
^rritten, the reigns of Henry VL and Ed- 
ward IV. 

lee. The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
Yigtt tunes were fertile of these reli- 
Fnaeh gious dramas in many parts of Eu* 
•***^ roi>e. They were mquently rep- 
resented in Germany, but more in I^atm 
than in the mother tongue. The French 
scriptural theatre, whatever may have 
been previously exhibited, seems not to 
be traced in permanent existence be3rond 
the last years of the fourteenth century. 
It was about 1400, according to Bean- 
champs, or some years before, as the au- 
thorities quoted by Bouterwek imply, that 
the Gonfrairie de la Passion de N. 8. was 
established as a regular body of actors at 
Paris.f They are said to have taken their 
name (torn the mystery of the Passion, 
which, in fact, represented the whole life 
of our Lord from his baptism, and was di- 
vided into several days. In pomp of show 
they far excelled our English mysteries, 
in which few persons appeared, and the 
scenery was simple. But in the mystery 
of the Passion, eighty-seven characters 
were introduced in the first day ; heaven, 
earth, and hell combined to people the 
stage; several scenes were written for 
singing, and some for choruses. The 
dialogue, of which I have only seen the 
few extracts in Bouterwek, is rather sim- 
ilar to that of our own mysteries, thou^ 
lesa rude, and with more eflbrts ata tragic 
tone-t 

107. The mysteries, not confined to 
scriptural themes, embraced those whidi 



* Hitt of EDflisb Dramatic Poetry, YoLii The 
Cbeeter m jttenet wen printed for the Rozbingli 
Clnb by my fiiend Mr. MarUaod; and what are 
called the Townley myiteriea are amMmneed lor 
Wblicatkm. 

t Beaocfaampe, Recheiehea sor le thUtra Firan- 
S^ BoaterWek, ▼., 96. 

^* ^lea 



were hanfly less sacied and 

trustworthy in the eyes of the laaeUiMry. 
people, the legends of saints. These af* 
forded ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take 
in vritnessing the endurance of pain* 
Thus, in one of these Parisian mysteries, 
St. Bartiara is hung up by the heels on the 
stage, andy after uttering her remonstran- 
ces in that unpleasant situation, is torn 
with pincers and scorched with lamps be- 
fore the audience. The decorations of 
this theatre must have speared splendid. 
A large scafiblding at the back of the stage 
displayed heaven above and hell be]ow» 
between which extended the world, with 
representations of the spQt where Uie 
scene lay. Nor was the machinist's art 
unknown. An immense dragon, with eyes 
of polished steel, sprung out from hell, in 
a mystery exhibited at Metz in the year 
1437, and spread his wings so near to ibs 
spectators that they were all in conster- 
nation.* Many French mysteries, chiefly 
without date of the year, are in print, and 
probably belong, typographically speak« 
mg, to Uie present century .f One bears, 
according to Bnmet, the date of 1484. 
These may, however, have been written 
long before their publication. Beau- 
champs has given a list of early mysta* 
ries and moralities in the French Ian- 
guage, beginning near the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

108. The religious drama was doubtless 
full as ancient in Italy as in any n^um, 
other country : it was very conge- mu^tom 
nial to a people whose delight in ^"^"^ 
sensible objects is so intense. It did not 
supersede, the extemporaneous perftNrm- 
ances, the mimi and nistriones, who had 
probably never intermitted their sportive 
license since the days of their Oscan fa- 
thers, and of whom we find mentiont 
sometimes with severity, sometimes with 
toleration, in ecclesiastical writere 4 but 
it came into competition with them ; and 
thus may be said to have commenced in 
the thirteenth century a war of regular 
comedy against the lawless savages of 
the staffe, which has only been termina- 
ted in Italy within very recent reooUee- 
tion. We find a society del Oonfalone 
established at Home in 1264, the statutes 
of which declare that it is designed to 
represent the Passion of Jesos Cluist.^ 



•Bootarwek^p. 103-106. 

f Branat, M anoel dn Libraife. 

i Thomaa A^oinaa InentkiM the biatrionatte aia^ 
aalawfolifnotaboaad. StAnloiiiBdoaatbeaanML 
— Rieeoboni, i^ S3. 

^ RiecobaoL Tiraboachi, however, ▼., 370, dia- 
potea the antiqaity of waf aeaaical rppiawntilioM 
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Lorenzo de* Medici condescMided to pub- 
lish a drama of this kind on the martyr- 
dom of two saints ; and a considerable 
collection of similar productions durmg 
the fifteenth century was in the possession 
of Mr. Roscoe.* 

109. Next to the mysteries came the 
^g^^Mm. ^i'*^^'®^ <5^^**8 Styled moralities. 
^■'"^^ But as these belong more pecu- 
Barly to the next century, both in England 
and France, though they began about the 
present time, we may better reserve them 
^^ for that period. There is still an- 
^"^^ other species of dramatic compoei- 
tion, what may be called the farce, not al- 
ways Tciy distinguishable ih>m comedy, 
but much shorter, admitting more buffoon- 
ery without reproach, and more destitute 
of any serious or practical end. It may 
be reckoned a middle link between the 
extemporaneous efiusions of the mimes 
and the legitimate drama. The French 
have a diverting piece of this kind, Maitre 
Patelin, ascribe to Pierre lUanchet, and 
first printed in 1490. It was restored to 
the stage, with much alteration, under the 
name of I'Avocat Patelin, about the begin- 
ning of the last century, and contains 
strokes of humour which MoU^re would 
not have disdained.f Of these produc- 
tions there were not a few in Germany, 
called Fastnacht8-8piele,or Carnival plays, 
written in the license which that season 
has generally permitted. They are scarce 
and of little value. The most remaikable 
is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan, a tragi- 
comic legend, written about I480.t 

1 10. Euclid was pvrinted for this first time 
Matbemai^ at Venice in 148S ; the diagrams 
iMiworki. in this edition are engraved on 
copper, and remarkably clear and neat.^ 
The translation is that of Campanus from 
the Arabic. The cosmography of Ptole- 
my, which had been already twice pub- 



troly dnmatie in Italy, in which he Menu to be 
mifltakfln. 

* Life of Lorenzo, i, 408. 

t The prorerbiai expression for quitting a digres- 
doD, Revenons k noe moutons, is taken from this 
fiiTce ; which is at least short, and as laughable as 
most ftiees are. It seems to hare been written not 
kngji^on its pablication.— 8ee Pasqaier, Recber- 
ehes de la Fiance, L ▼iil, c. 60; iBiogr. Unir., 
Blanchet ; and Bouterwek, ▼., 118. 

t BoQterwek, Gesch. der Dentachen Poesie, iz., 
3S7-367. Hefaiaina, Lehrbnch der Sprachtwiasen- 
■chaft, iT., 185. 

^ A beaotifal copr of this edition, presented to 
If oceniKO, doge of Venice, is in the British Muse- 
um. The diagrams, especially thoee which lepre- 
sent solids, are better than in oar modem editions 
of fioelid. I will take this opportunity of mention* 
ing, that the earheat book in which engtaTfaigs are 
foand is the edition of Dante by Landino, pnbnalied 
at Florence in 1481.— See Bronet, Manuel du Lt- 
bniie, Dibdin'fe BibL Spaooer., dBc. 



liBhed in Italy, appeared the aame 3rear at 
Ulm, with mm by Donis, some of them 
traced after the plana drawn by Agatfao- 
daemon, some modem ; and it waa repriat- 
ed, as well aa Euclid, at the same place in 
1486. The tables of Regiomontanua were 
printed both at Augsburg and Venice in 
1490. We may take this occasion of in. 
troducing two names, which do not exdu- 
sively belong to the exact sciences nor to 
the present period. 

111. Leo Baptists Alberti was a inan 
who, if measured by the univer- lsoBm^s- 
sality of his genius, may claim «» Aibwtt 
a place in the tem{4e of gloiy he has not 
filled ; the author of a Latin comedy, en- 
titled Philodoxios, which the younger Al- 
dus Manutius afterward published as the 
genuine work of a certain ancient Lepi- 
dus ; a moral writer in the various forms 
of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light 
humour ; a poet, extolled by some, though 
not free firom the rudeness of his age ; a 
philosopher of the Platonic school of Lo- 
renzo ; a mathematician, and inventor of 
optifsal instruments; a painter, and the 
author of the earliest modem treatise on 
painting; a sculptor, and tfab first who 
wrote about sculpture ; a musician, whose 
compositions excited the applause of lus 
contemporaries ; an architect of profound 
skill, not only displayed in many works, 
of which the church of Saint Francis at 
Rimini is the most admired, but in a the- 
oretical treatise, De re ndificatoria, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1466. It has been 
called the only work on architecture which 
we can place on a level with that of Vi- 
travius, and by some has been prefened 
to it. Alberti had deeply meditated the 
remains of Roman antiquity, and endeav- 
oured to derive from them general theo- 
rems of beauty, variously applieaUe to 
each description of buildings.* 

113. This great man seeqis to have had 
two impediments to his permanent gloiy : 
one, that he came a few years too soon 
into the world, before his own language 
was become polished, and before the prin- 
ciples of taste in art had been wholly de- 
veloped ; the other, that, splendid as was 
his own genius, there were yet two men 
a little, behind, in the presence of whom 
his star paled ; men not superior to Al- 
berti in universality of mental powers, but 
in their transcendancy and command over 
immortal fame. Many readers vrill have 
perceived to whom I allude— Lionardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Lionardo 
were published till more than a century 



* CoRiisni,ii, leo. Tinboechi, viL, 3 
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tfter Ids decth; and, indeed, the 
«te Vinci most remarkable of them are atiii 
in mamiflcr^yt. We camiot, therefore, give 
him a detenninate place under this rath- 
er than sny other decennium ; bat, as he 
^ras bom m 14S3, we may presume his 
mind to have been in full expansion be- 
fore 1400. His Treatise on Painting is 
known as a very early dis^sition on the 
rules of tile art. But his greatest lit- 
enuy distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his unpublished wri- 
tings that appeared not many yeare since ; 
ana which, according, at least, to 6ur com- 
mon estimate of the age in which he lived, 
are more like revelations of physical truths 
▼oochsafed to a single mind, than the su- 
perstrecture of its reasoning upon any es- 
tablished basis. The discoveries which 
made Galileo, and Kepler, and Maestlin, 
and Manrolycus, and Castelli, and other 
names illustrious, the svstem of Copemi- 
C1I8, the very tiieories of recent geologera, 
are anticipated by Da Vinci within the 
compass of a few pages, not, perhaps, 
in the most precise language, or on the 
most cimclusive reasoning, but so as to 
strike us with something like the awe of 
pnBtematural knowledge. In an age of so 



* The manatcripti of Lionardo da Vinci, now at 
Paris, are the jastincation of what has been said in 
the text. A short account of them was given by 
Venrari, who designed to ha?e published a part ; 
bat, haring relinouished that intention, the frag- 
BMOts he has made known an the more important 
As they are very remsrkable, and not, I DeUeve, 
▼ery generally known, I ahall extract a few pas- 
sagee from his Esaai sor les ouTtaaes phT8ico>math- 
teiatiqnes de Lteoaid de Vind, Paris, 1797. 

Ed mfoaniqiie, Vinci oonnaisaait, enti'aotres 
choees: 1. La thterie dee forcee appliqu6es ob- 
Uqaement aa bras du lerier ; 2. La rMstance re- 
mctiTe dea pootrea; 3. Lea loiz du frottement 
domiAas eneuiie par Amontons ; 4. Llnfluenoe du 
centre de grsTite aur les corps en repoe ou en 
mouYament; 5. L*application du principe des ▼!- 
teases Tirtoelles k plnaieors cas que la sublime 
analyee a poit^ de nos jours k sa plus gi&n^ralit^. 
Dans roptiqae il dkenwii la chambra obscure STant 
Porta, il ezplifflia avant Maurolycus la figure de 
limage du soleu dana un trou de forme angnleuae ; 
il Doua apprend la perspective aeriennc, fa nature 
dee ombres color6es, les nMuvemens de I'iria, les 
ellets de la durfo de I*unpieaaion Tisible, et plusiettra 
aotres phtoom^nee de TeBil qu'on ne rencontre poijnt 
dane Vitellion. Enfin non aeulement Vinci ayait 
mnarqa^ toot ce que Castelli a dit un ai^le apr^ 
lui sor la mouremeot dea eaux ; le premier me pa- 
lalt mime dans eette psrtie sup^rieur de beaucoup 
4 I'autre, que Tltalie eependant a iegaid4 conmie 
le ibndateur de lliydraouque. 

II &ut done placer Leonard k la tite de ceux qui 
■e soot occupce des sciences nhysico-math^mati- 
ques, et de la Traia m4thode d'^tudier parmi lee 
moderaes, p. A. 

The first extract Yentari sives is entitled, On the 
daeeent of heavj bodiea combined with the rotation 
of the earth. He here assumes the latter* and con- 
caivaa that a bodr filling to the earth from the top 
of a tower weoki have a 



much dogmatism, he first laid down the 
grand principle of Bacon, that experiment 
and observation must be the guides to just 
theory in the investigation of nature. If 
any doubt could be harboured, not as to 
the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as 
the first name of the fifteeenth century, 
which is beyond all doubt, but as to his 
originality in so many discoveries, which 
probably no one man, especially in such 
circumstances, has ever made, it must be 
on an hypothesis, not very untenai)le, that 
some parts of physical science had already 
attained a height which mere books do not 
record. The extraordinary works o£ ec- 
clesiastical architecture in the middle ages, 
especially in the fifteenth century, as well 
as those of Toscanelli and Fioravanti, 
which we have mentioned, lend some 
countenance to this opinion; and it is 
said to be confirmed by the notes of Fm 
Mauro, a lay brother of a convent near 
Venice, on a planisphere constructed by 
him, and still extant Lionardo himself 
speaks of the earth's annual motion, in a 
treatise that appears to have been writ- 
ten about 1510, as the opinion of many 
philosophers ii^his age.* 



aequence of the terreetrial rotation. Venturi thinha 
that the writings of Nicolas de Cusa had aet men 
on apeculating concerning thia before the time of 



ind had Tory extraordinary lights as to me- 
chanical motiona. He aaya plainly, that the time 
of deacent on inclined planes of equal heiaht ia aa 
their length ; that a body deeceods along t£ie arc of 
a circle sooner than down the chord, and that a 
bodY deeoending an inclined plane will reascend 
with the aame Telocity aa if it had fallen down the 
height He frequently repeaU, that every body 
weigha in the direction of ita morement, and 
weigha the more in the ratio of its Telocity ; by 
weight eridently meaning what we call force. He 
appOes this to the cenirimgal force of bodies in ro- 
tation : Pendant toot ce tempa elle peso sur la di- 
rection de aon mouvement. 

Loraqu'on employe une machine quelcooqoe poor 
mooToir un corpa grave, tootee m parties de la 
machine qui ont un moovement 4gal k celoi du 
corpa grave ont une charge ^gale au poids entiet 
do mAme corps. 8i la partie qui eat le moteor a, 
dane le m/kae tempe, plus de moovement que le 
corpe mobile, elle aura plus de puiaaance que le 
mobile ; et celi d*autant plus ^u^elle se moovra 
plus rite que le corps m4me. Si la partie qui e^ 
le motenr a moins de vitease que le mobile, elle 
aura d'autant moins de puissance que ce mobile. 
If in this paasas[e there is not the penect lominous- 
neas of expression we ahonld find in the beat mod- 
era hooka, it aeema to contain the philoaophical 
theory of motion aa uneciuiTOcally aa any of tnem. 

Vinci had a better notion of geology than moat of 
hia contemporariea, and aaw that the aea had cov- 
ered the mountains which contain sheila : Cea co- 
quillam ont v^u dans le m^me endroit loraque 
Pean de la mer le recouvrait Les bancs» par la 
aoite dea tempa, ont M reconveiU par d'autres 
conchea de limon de difiirentea hauteura ; atnai^ 
lea coquillee ont 6t6 enclav^fw aoos le bourbieur 
amoncelA aa dwana, jnsqn'a sorttr de Teau. He 
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State <ir LMraing in Itely.<-Lfttm and Italun Po- 
eU.— LawoiDff in France and England.— Bne- 
nua.— PopnUr Literature and Poetrj.— Other 
Kinds of Literatore.— General Literary Charac- 
ter of the Fifteenth Oenturf .— fiook-trade ; ita 
PrivUegea and Beatrainta. 

114. The year 1494 is distinguished by 
^1^0, an edition of Mussus, generally 
Gjpwfc thought the first work from the 
^" press established at Venice by Al- 



•eema even to have had an idea of the elevation of 
the continents, though he gtvea an nninteUigible 
reason for it. 

He explained the ohsenre light of the nnilhn&tna- 
ted part of the moon by the reflection of the earth, 
as MoestJin did long after. He understood the 
camera obecara, and describes its effect He per- 
ceived that respirable air must support ftame: 
liCnrsQoe I'air n'eet pas dana un ^tat^rapre k reee- 
Toir la ftamme, il n'y pent vivre ni flamme ni au- 
ean animal terrestre ou aeiian. Aucun animal ne 
peut vine dans un endroit oft la flamme ne vit paa. 

Vinci's observations on the conduct of the under- 
standmg are also very nmch beyond his time. I 
extract a fsw of tfaem. 

II est toujoon bon pour rentendemsntd'aoqu^rir 
das connaissances quellea qu^ellea anient ; on pour- 
la ensuite choisir les bonnes et ^carter lea inotiles. 

L*interpT&te dee artifioea de lamature, e*est I'ex* 
perience. Elle ne se trompe jamais; c*est notre 
jngement qui ouelquefoie se trompe lui-m^me, par- 
cequ*il s'attena k des eflets auxquela Texp^rience se 
refuse. II faut consnlter I'expenenoe, en varier les < 
ciroonstanoes juaqn'ik oe <iue nous en ayons tir^ des 
ligles g^nftrales ; car c'est elle qui Ibumit les vraies 
regies. Mais k qooi bon oes regies, me dhex- vons f 
Je r^ponds qu*elles nous dirigent dana les recherches 
de la nature et les operations de Tart EUes emp4- 
chent que nous ne nous abusions nous-m^mes on 
les antiea, en none promettant des r^snltate que 
nous ne saoriona obtenir. 

II n*y a point de certitude dana les sciences oft on 
ne peut pas appliquer quelque partie des math6ma^ 
tiqoea, ou qu n'en d&penoent pas de quelque ma- 
nJare. 

Dana TMnde dea sdenoee qui tiennent anx ma* 
thtaiatMtuea, cenz qui ne eonsnltent pas la nature, 
mais lea auteura, ne sont pas les enfans de la na- 
ture; je dirais^*ilB n'en sont que les petite file: 
elle settle, en efiet, eet le maitie dea vrais g6niee. 
Mais voyet la aottise ! on se moque d*nn homma 
qui aimera mieux apprendre de la nature elle-mAme, 
que dea auteuia, qui n*en soot que les clercs. Is 
not this the precise tone of Lord Bacon ? 

Vinci says, in another place : Mon deeaehi est 
de citer d'abord I'exp^nence, et de d^montrer en> 
snlte pourqooi lee corpe eont contrainta d'agir de 
telle maniAre. Ceet la m^thode qu'on doit obesr- 
ver dans les recheichee des pbfoomteee de la na- 
ture. II eat bien vrai que U nature commence par 
le raiaonnement, et finit par ^experience ; mais n'un- 
poite. il nous fiiut prendre la route oppoe6e : cODMne 
ni dit, nous devons oommencer par Pexperienoe, et 
Ucher par eon moyen d%n dteoovrir la raiaoo. 



He aacribes the elevation of the equatorial wa- 
ters above the polar to the heat of the son : EUes 
entrent en mouvement de tous lea oMa de cette 
eminence aqueuse poor rttablir lour spheridte psr- 
laite. This is not the true cause of their elevatton, 
bat by what meana eoold he know the feett 
^Vmci understood fortification well, and wrote 
iqpon it. Bince in ow tiiii% heaays^ aitfllsiy hat 



dns Mamitiitt, who had settled there in 
1469.* In the course of about twenty 
3rears, with some intenraption, he gsve to 
the world several of the principal Grtek 
authors; and though, as we luve seen, 
not absolutely the earhest printer in thai 
language, he so far excelled ail otben in 
the number of his editions, that he may 
be justly said to stand at the head of the 
list. It is right, however, to mentioD, 
that Zarot had printed Hesiod and Theoe- 
ritus in one volume, and also Isocrates, si 
Milan, in 1403 ; that the Anthologia ap- 
peared at Florence in 1404; Lveian and 
ApoUonius Rhodius in 1406 ; the IjexicoB 
of Suidas at Mihui in 1409. About if- 
teen editions of Greek woriu, without 
reckoning Oraston's Lexicon and aeveial 
gramman, had been pubhshed before the 
dose of the century.f The most remari^- 
able of the Aldine editions are the Aristo- 
tle, in five volumes, the first bearing date 
of 1406, the last of 1498, and mne plap 
of Aristophanes in Che latter year. In 
this Aristophanes, and periiapa in other 
editions of this time, Alaus had fortunate- 
ly the assistance of Marcus Musums, am 
of the last, but by no means the least em- 
inent, of the Greeks who transported their 
language to Italy. Musums was now a 
public teacher at Padua. John Lascaris, 
son, perhaps, of Constantine, edited the 
Anthologia at Florence. It may be doubt- 
ed whether Italy had as yet produced any 
scholar, unless it were Tarino, more often 
called Phavoiinus, singly equal to the 
task of superintending a Greek edition. / 
His Thesaurus Comucopis, a collection 



four timea the power it uesd to bsfe, it is i 
that the fortifications of towns shoold be atreocih- 
ened in the same proportion. He was en|>loyed en 
sereral great woras of en^jineering. So wonderfol 
waa the Tarietf of power m thia miracle of nature. 
For we have not mentioned that hia Last Sapper st 
Milan is the earliest of the great pietoree in Italy, 
and that some prodnctions of bis eaaol rie witt 



thoae of Raphael. His only published work, tbs 
I Painting, doee him nqnatice; it is sa 



Treatiaeoni 



ill-arranged oonnilation fiom aarefal of hia i 
scripts. That the eitraoidinary worica, of which 
thia note contains an aocoont, hare not been pnb- 
Uahed entire and in their oricinallaognagn, is much 
to be regretted by all who snow how to veanate 
ao great a genina as Lionaido da Yioei. 

• The Erotemata of Constantine Laeearis, print- 
ed by Aldoa, bears date Feb., 1494, which aeems te 
mean 1405. Bnt the M nswns has no date, nor ths 
Oaleomyomaehia, a Oreek poem by one Theodoras 
Prodrarana.— Renouaid, Hist de Timprimeiie dss 
Aides. 

t The grammar of Uibano Taleriano wis lint 
printed in 1497. It is m Oreek and Latin, and of 
extreme rari^. Roscoe (Leo X., ch. ix.) says, **it 
reoeiWwith snch aridHy that Krasmos, en 
intiniring for it in the year 1499, found that note 
copy of thia im p ress i on remained unsohL" I haw 
given, a litUe below, a diflerent cwmnciiu n is 
tieaawoidiafr 
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of thirty-foor gninmatieal tneta in GiMk, 

Sinted 1406, mav be an exception. The 
t^mologicum jfoflnnm, Venice, 1490, 
beug a Lexicon with only Greelc enlana- 
tions, is supposed to be chiefly due' to 
Mueunn. Aldus had printed Craston's 
Lexicon in 1407, with tne addition of an 
index; this has often been mistaken lor 
an original work.* 

116. The state of Italy was not so fiir 
DoeiiM or ▼ouFableasithadbeentothead- 
lomtag In vanoement of philosophy. After 
^^^' the expulsion of the Medici fh>m 
Florence in 1494, the Platonic academy 
was broken up ; and Uiat philosophy nev* 
er found agun a friendly soil m Italy, 
though Ficinus had endeavoured to keep 
it up by a Latin translation of Plotinus. 
Aristotle and his followers began now to 
ragain the ascendant. Perhaps it may be 
thought that eren polite letters were not 
so flourishing as they had been ; no one, 
at least, yet appeared to fill the place of 
Hermolaus Barbaras, who died in 1403, or 
Politian, who followed him the next year. 

116. Hermolaus Barbaras was a noUe 
Bmrm^tnm Venetian, whom Europe agreed 
BwtenM. to place next to Politian in criti- 
cal learning, and to draw a line between 
them and any third name. *^ No time, no 
accident, no destiny," says an enthusiastic 
scholar of the next age, " will ever efface 
their remembrance from the hearts of the 
learned."! Erasmus calls him a traly^ 
great and divine man. He filled many 
honouraUe offices for the republic ; but la- 
mented that they drew him away from that 
learning for which he says he was born, 
and to which alone he was devoted.^ Yet 
Hermolaus is but faintly kept in mind at 
the present day. In his Latin style, with 
the same fault as Politian, an affectation of 
obsolete words, be is less flexible and el- 
egant. But his chief merit was in the 
restoration of the text of ancient writers. 
He boasts that he lud corrected above five 
thouMUBd passages in Pliny's natural his- 
tory, and more than three hundred in the 



* RMMmud. RiMOoe's Leo X., eh. li. 

t Habnit nottn live «tat booanim Utenram 
mmm m daos, HennoUam Baibunm atque Ange- 
iQm Foiitumam : Denin immartalem ! qnain acri 
jodieio, qatnta ftcandia, qnanU lmgaaraiii,(niaiita 
diaeiplinaniiii omniom icientia pneoitot ! Hi La- 
tiiiam ltD|oain jampndeiB ai|QaleBtflBi et nolta bar- 
haiiei nibi|iDe ezeaam, ad priatinom ravocan nil4^ 
nm eonati aoat, atiioe iUia aoaa aroloeto conatoa 
Don inieliciter caiait, aant^ne iUi da Latina liogoa 
tam.bene mariti, quarn qai ante aoa optnai OMriti 
Ibcra. Itaqoa imnwrtaiwn aibi gtoriam, immortala 
dacua paimTaraot, maaabilqaa aampar m aamiam 
amdifnrwm pactonbna eomaeiata Hannalai et Po> 
litiuii oBamoiia, nnUo mwo, miUe caao. anllo fato 
abolffida.— Brizeoa Bramo in Smok Bpiat 
cacti tlMimli..a(tt. 

Vol. I.-.R 



brief geogtapiiy of Pompomus Mela. Har- 
douin, however, charges him with extreme 
rashness in altering passages he did not un- 
derstand. The pope had nominated Her- 
molaus to the gpreatest post in the Vene- 
tian church, the patriarchate of Aquileia ; 
but his mortification at finding that the sen- 
ate rsAised to concur in the appointment 
is said to have hastened his death.* 

117. A Latin poet once of great celeb- 
rity, Baptista Mantuan, seems to 

fall within this period as fitly as ^<*b^wb- 
any other, thon^ several of his poems 
had been separately printed before, and 
their collective publication was not tUl 
1513. Editions recur very frequently in 
the bibliography of Italy and Germany. 
He was, and long contumed to be, the 
poet of ischoohooms. Erasmus says that 
he would be placed by postority not modi 
below Virgil ;t and the Marquis of Mantua, 
anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security 
of contemporary compliments ! Mantuan 
has long b«en utterty neglected, and does 
not find a place in most selections of Lat- 
in poetry. His Edogues and 8ilT» are 
said to be the least bad of his numerous 
works. He was among the many assail- 
anto of the church, or, at least, the court of 
Rome ; and this animosity inspired him 
with some bitter, or, rather, vigorous invec- 
tives. But he became afterward a Car- 
melite ftiar.l Marallus, a Greek by birth, 
has obtained a certain reputation for his 
Latin poems, which are of no ffveat value. 

1 18. A far superior name is that of Pon- 
tanus, to whom, if we attend to p—t^-. 
some critics, we must avraid the ^ 
pahn, above all Latin poets of the flfreenth 
century. If I might venture to set my 
own taste against theirs, I should not 
anee to his superiority over Politian. 
His hexameters are by no means deficient 
in harmony, and m^, perhaps, be more 
oonreot than those of his rival, but appear 
to me less pleasing and poetical. Hislyr* 



« Barle. Nieeron, toI. xi?. Tiiaboscbit m, 

a CSondani, iii.. 107. Heerao, p. 274. 

t Et nifli me lUlit aagniinm, erit, erit iliqaando 



Bwtiata too conciTe floriA celebntateqne non tta 
muto inferior, aimiil mTidiam aimi detraxerint— 
Append, ad Bram. , Epiat ecczcr. (edit Lugd. ). It 
ia not oonoeivable that Eraemna meant thia literal- 
If ; bat the drift of the letter ia to eneoorage the 
leadinf of ChHetian peeCai 

t Comiani, iii, 14a Nioeron, wL zxriL Such 
of Mantoan^a edogiiea aa are pitated in Cannma 
Italoraa, ~ 



. Florent., 1719, an 
I doubt, howeiver, whether that 
vohmunova coUaetioB haa heen made with mnch 
taate ; and hia satiie on the aee of Rome would 
e«rtainiy<be sadnded, whatever might be ita merit. 
Oeiniaai haa jiven an extinct, better than what I 
hadMaof lOataaa. 
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ie poems are, like too nmcii modem Latin, 
in a tone of languid volnptoomness, and 
ling changes on tne Tariousbeaoties of his 
mistress, and the sweetness of her kisses. 
The few elegies of Pontanus, among which 
that addrcsMd to his wife on the prospect 
of peace is the best known, fall very snort 
of the admirable lines of Politian on the 
death of Ovid. Pontanos wrote some 
moral and political essays in prose, which 
are said to be foil of just observations and 
sharp satire on the court of Rome, and 
written in a s^le which his contemporaries 
regauded with admiration. They were 
piS>lished in 1490. Erasmus, though a 
parsimonious distributor of praise to the 
Italians, has acknowledged their merit in 
the Ciceronianus.* 

110. Pontanus presided at this time over 
MteBouiui the Neapolitan Academy, a dig- 
■^teiy. nity which he had attained upon 
the death of Beccatelli in 1471. This 
was, after the decline of the Roman and 
the Florentine, by far the most eminent 
reunion of literary men in Italy; and, 
though it was Ions conspicuous, seems to 
have reached its highest point in the last 
years of this century, under the patronage 
of the mild Frederic of Araoon, and during 
that transient calm which Naples was per- 
mitted to ei^oy between the invasions of 
Chaiies YIII. and Louis XII. That city 
and kingdom afforded many lovers of 
learning and poel5ry ; some of them in the 
class of its nobles ; each district being, as 
it were, represented in this academy by 
one or more of its distinguished resi- 
dents. But other members were associa- 
ted from different parts of Italy ; and the 
whole constellation of names is still brill- 
iant, though some have grown dim by 
time. The house of Este, at Ferrara, 
were still the liberal patrons of genius ; 
none more eminently than their reigning 
marquis, Hercules I. And not less praise 
is due to the families who held the princi- 
palities of Urbino and M antua.t 

130. A poem now appeared in Italy, 



• Roflcoe, Leo X , ch. ii. and zz. Nioeran, toL 
viiL Coroiaoi. Tiraboachi. Pontanua cum ilia 
matuor complecti somma can cooatot ait, Denmm 
dico, numeroa, candorem, Tenaatatem, profecto eat 
omnia coDaecutoa. Qointam autem iUod qfuod eat 
bonim omniam velati Tita qnsdem, modnm intol- 
liffo, penitaa ignoravit. Aiunt Yirgiltain cum mnl. 
tea Teraua matutino caloie effbdiaaet, pomeridiania 
bona novo kidicio aolitum ad paucoram nnmeniin 
leTocara. CoDtra quidem Pontano ewmiam arU. 
tror. Qua prima quaqae inveDtione arriaiaaent, iia 
plnra poate«, dam recognoacerat, addita, atone ipna 
potiua carmioikma, qaam tihi peperdaae.— Scaliger, 
deroPoaticaCapudWoont). ^^ 

t Roacoe'a Leo X., eh. it Thia coiitaiiia an ex* 
cellent eccpant of Ibe aUte of literatme in Italy 
sboot the eloat of the ceatwr. ^v 



Well deserving of attention for its 
own sake, but still more so on ac- ■■'*■• 
count of the excitement and direetma it 
gave to one of the most famous poets that 
ever lived. Matteo Maria Boiardo, eovm 
of Soandiano, a man esteemed and unsted 
at the court of Ferrara, amused his leisure 
in the publication of a romantic poem, for 
which the stories of Charlemange and Ins 
paladins, related by one who assumed the 
name of Turpin, and already woven into 
long metrical narrations, current at the end 
of the fourteenth and during the fiAeenth 
century in Italy, supplied materials* which 
are almost lost in the original inventiovis 
of the author. The first edition of tins 
poem is vrithout date, but probably in I49S. 
The author, who died the year before, left 
it unfinished at the ninth canto of the thud 
book. Agostini, in 1516, published a god- 
tinuation, indifferently executed, in three 
more books ; but the real complement of 
the Innamorato is the Furioso.* The Or- 
lando Innamorato of Boiardo has hitherto 
not received that share of renown whidi 
seems to be its due ; overpowered by the 
splendour of Ariosto^s poem, and aunoat 
set aside in its original form by the im- 
proved edition or remaking (riiaociinen- 
to) which Bemi afterward gave, it has 
rarely been sought or quoted even in It* 
aly.J 

The style is uncouth and hard ; but with- 
out style, which is the source of perpetual 
delight, no long poem will be read ; and it 
has been observed by Gingu6n6 with some 
justice, that Boiardo^s name is better re- 
membered, though his original poem may 
have been more completely neglected, 
through the process to which Bmii has 
subjected it. In point of novel invention 
and just keeping of character, especially 
the latter, he has not been surpassed by 
hjs illustrious follower Ariosto ; and what- 
ever of this we find in the Orlando Inna- 
morato, is due to Boiardo'alone ; for Beini 
has preserved the sense of almost every 
stanza. The imposing appearance of An- 
gelica at the court of Charlemange, in the 
first canto, opens the poem with a splen- 
dour rarely equalled, with a luxuriant fer- 
tility of invention, and with admirable art ; 
judiciously presenting the subject in so 
much singleness, that, amid all the intri- 
cacies and episodes of the story, the read- 



* FoDtanim, deU*eloqiieina Italiana, edit di Ze* 
DO, p. 87a 

t See mv friend Mr. Paoisii*a ezoeUent ratro* 
duetum to hia editioo of the Oriando fainaraorata 
Thia poem bad never been rapfintedainee 1544; ao 
much waa Roaooe deceived in ftmcring that "the 
aimpUcity of the tiriginal hea canaed it to be prafer- 
rad to the aame work, aa altered or raAmsad kf 
Franoeaco BanL"— |<ife of Leo X., ch. ii. 
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6r nerer forgets the incompanible Princess 
of Albracca. The latter city, placed in 
that remote Cathay which Marco Polo 
had laid open to the range of fancy, and 
its siege by Agrican's innnmeraUe caralry, 
are creations of Boiardo^s most inventiye 
mind. Nothing in Ariosto is conceired so 
nobly, or so much in the true genius of 
romance. Castelvetro asserts that the 
names Gradasso, Mandricardo, Sobrino, 
and others which Boiardo has siven to his 
imaginary characters, belonged to his own 
peasants of Scandiano; and some have 
improved upon this by assuring us, that 
those who take the pains to ascertain the 
fact, may still find the representatives 
of these sonorous heroes at the plough, 
which, if the story were true, ought to be 
the case.* But we may give him credit 
for talent enough to invent those appella- 
tions ; he hardly found an Albracca on his 
domains ; and those who grudge him the 
rest, acknowledge that, in a moment of 
inspiration, while hunting, the name of 
Rodomont occurred to his mind. We 
know how finely BiUlton, whose ear pur- 
sued, almost to excess, the pleasure of 
harmonious names, and who loved to ex- 
patiate in these imaginary regions, has al- 
luded to Boiardo*s poem in the Paradise 
Regained. The lines are, perhaps, the 
most musical he has ever produced. 

Boch Ibroes met not, nor ao wide t camp. 

When African with all hia nortbeni powen 

Besie|ea Albracca, aa romancea tell. 

The city of OallaphroD, firom thence to wm 

The meat of her aei Angelica, 

Hia daaghter, aooght by many proweat knigbta, 

Both paynim and the peera ot Charlemagne.t 

181. The Mambriano of Francesco Bel- 
Fraaew- lo, sumamed il Cieco, another poem 
aaBdio. of the same romantic class, was 
published posthumously in 1497. Apos- 
tok) Zeno, as quoted by Roscoe, attributes 
the neglect of the Mambriano to its want- 
ing an Ariosto to continue its subject, or a 
Bemi to reform its style.} But this seems 
a capricious opinion. Bello composed it 
at intervals to amuse the courtiers of the 
Marquis of Mantua. The poem, therefore, 
wants unity. ** It is a reunion," says Mr. 
Panizzi, " of detached tales, without any 
relation to each other, except in so far as 



* Camillo Pellegrino^ m hia famooa controreny 
with the Academy of Flomnee on the reapectire 
neriCa of Arioato and Taaao, hsTing aaaertod thia, 
they do not deny the &ct, but aay it atanda on the 
anthority of Caatelvetio.— Opera di Taaao, 4to^ ii., 
Si. The critiea held rather a pedantic doctrine ; 
that, UiOQgh the namea of private men may be Mgn- 
ed, the poet haa no ririit to introdnoa oiinga nn- 
known t o hiatonr, ao ttiia deatioya the pnibebility 
leooirad for hia nctjoo. 

iBookiiL ILMZ^ckii. 



most of the same actors are before us.*** 
We may perceive by this how Httle a se- 
ries of rhapsodies, not directed by a con* 
trolling umtj of purpose, even though the 
work of a smgle man, are likely to foil into 
a connected poem. But that a lonff poem, 
of singular coherence and insuboidination 
of parts to an end, should be framed from 
the random and insulated son^ of a great 
number of persons, is almost as incredible 
as that the annals of Ennius, to use Cice- 
ro's argument against the fortuitous origin 
of the world, rtiould be formed by shakmg 
together the letters of the alphabet. 

139. Near the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury we fi!^ great increase of ^^^ 
Itahan poetry, to which the pa- tryiMsftbt 
trona^ and example of Lorenzo «•< of tho 
had given encouragemmit. It is *^*"'y- 
not easy to place within such narrow Urn- 
its as a decennial period the names of wri* 
ters whose productions were frequently 
not publishett at least collectively, during 
their lives. Serafino d'Aquila, bom in 
1466, seems to fall, as a poet, within this 
decad ; and the same may be said of Ti- 
baldeo and Benivieni. Of these the first 
is perhaps the best known ; his verses are 
not destitute of spirit, but extravagance 
and bad taste deform the greater part.f 
Tibaldeo unites false thoughts with rude- 
ness and poverty of diction. Benivieni, 
superior to either of these, is reckoned by 
Comiani a link between the harshness of 
the fifteenth and the polish of the ensuing 
century. The style of this age was for 
from the grace and sweetness of Petrarch ; 
forced in sentiment, low in choice of 
words, deficient in harmony, it has been 
condemned by the voice of all Italian crit- 
ics.t 

133. A greater activity than before ^ 



now perceptible in the literary p-^^^^^ 
spirit of France and Germany, ilnrninf hi 
It was also reffularly progressive, prance and 
The press of Paris gave twenty- ^*«n«»y- 
six editions of ancient Latin authors, nine 
of which were in the year 1500. Twelve 
were published at Lyons. Deventer and 
Leipsic, especially the latter, which now 
toox a lead in the German press, bore a 
part in this honourable labour : a proof of 
the rapid and extensive influence of Con- 
rad Geltes on that part of Germany. It ia 
to be understood that a very large propor- 



* Panissi*a Introduction to Boiardo. p. 300. He 
doea not highly praiae the poem, of which be givea 
an analyaia with estmela See, too^ Gingudnd, 
▼ol.iv. 

t Bonterwek, Geaeh. der ItaL Poaoie, i., S21. 
Coniam. 

t CornianL Msiatori. deUa perfttta Poi 

——*«»—■' StohadeUa volgar pooMa. 
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tioiit or nearly tfie wholeof the Latin edi- 
tiona printed in Gennany, were for the uae 
ctf scnoolB.* We diould be warranted in 
drawing an inference aa to the progress in 
literary instruction in these countries from 
the increase in the number of publications, 
small as that number still is, and trifling 
as some of them may appear. It may be 
accounted for by the gradual working of 
the schools at Munster and other places, 
which had now sent out a race of pupils 
well fitted to impart knowledge in their 
turn to others ; and by the patronage of 
some powerful men, among whom the first 
plaee, on all accounts, is due to the Emper- 
or Maximilian. Nothing was so likely to 
contribute to the intellectual improTement 
of Germany as the public peace of 1496, 
which put an end to the barbarous customs 
of the middle ages, not unaccompanied by 
generous virtues, but certainly as incom- 
patible with the steady cultivation of Uter- 
ature as with riches and repose. Yet 
there seems to be no proof that the Greek 
language had obtained much more atten- 
tion; no book connected with it is record- 
ed to have been printed, and I do not find 
mention that it was taught, even superfi- 
eially, in any university or school at this 
time, though it might be conjectured with- 
out improbability. Reuchlin had now de- 
voted his whole thoughts to cabalistic 
philosophy wad the study of Hebrew ; and 
Eichhom, though not unwilling to make 
the most of eany German learning, owns 
that, at the end of the century, no other 
person had become remarkable for a skill 
in Greek.t 



* A proof of this msy be found in the bo6kB 
]Nint6d at De^enter from 1491 to 1500. Ther oon- 
mlKl of VirffU's Bacolics three timei, Virsil's 
Oeorgics twice, and the Eclogaet of Calpunuus 
once, or perhaps twice. At Leipsic the list u much 
longer, but in neat measnie of the same kind ; sin- 
gle treatises of Seneca or Cicero, or detached parts 
of Virgil, Horace, Ond, sometimes very sfaoit, as 
the Culez or the Ibis, form, with not many excep- 
tions, the Cisalpine cbssinil bibliography of the 
fifteenth centuij. 

t Eichhom, liL, 836. This section in Eichhom 
if faloable, but not withont some want of precision. 

Reochlsn had been very diligent in purchasing 
Greek manuscripts. But these were very scarce, 
•▼en in Italy. A conespondent of his, Streler by 
name, one of the joong men who went from Oer- 
many to Florence kn edocation, teUa him, in 1491 : 
Mnllos hbros Grsooa hie venales leperio ; and agam, 
de OrBcis libris coemendis hoc scias; fui penes 
omnes hie Itbraiios, nihil horam prorsns reperio.— 
Epist. ad ReochL (16S8), fol. 7. In fact, Renchlin*s 
own libranr was so large as to astonish the Italian 
■cholarB when they saw the catalogue, who plainly 
owned they could not procure such books thsm- 
sehee. They had, of oouiae, been oiiginaUy pur- 
chased in Italy, unless we suppose some to have 
been brought liy way of Hongaty. 

It is Dott^be imagined timi Urn liteuios of or- 



194. Two mra, however, were devotiiig 
incessant labour to the acquisi- ^ 
tion of that language at Paris, for 
whom was reserved the glory of raiauig 
the knowledge of it in cisalpine Europe 
to a height which Italy could not attaio. 
These were Erasmus and Budeus. The 
former, who had acquired, as a boy, the 
mere rudiments of Greek under Hegius at 
Deventer, set himself in good earnest to 
that study about 1499, hiring a teacher at 
Paris, old Hermonymus of Sparta, of 
whose extortion he complains; but he 
was little able to pay anything ; and lus 
noble endurance of^privations for the sake 
of knowledge deserved the high reward 
of glory it received. *' I have giv- Msafr. 
en my whole soul,^^ he says, "to f«^ 
Greek leamiog, and, as soon as I eel any 
money, I shall first buy Greek Ixkmlb, and 
then clothes."* " If any new Greek book 
comes to hand, I would rather pledge my 
cloak than not obtain it ; especially if it 
be religious, such as a Psalter or a Gos- 
pel, "f It will be remembered that the 
books of which he speaks must have been 
frequently manuscripu. 

125. Budsus, in his proper name Bod6, 
nearly of the same age as Eras- Bntav: 
mn8,had relinquished every occu- Us aady 
pation for intense labour in liters- •*»*^ 
ture. In an interesting letter, addressed 
to Cuthbert Tunstall in 1617, giving an 
account of his own early studies, he sajrs 
that he learned Greek very Ul from a bed 
master at Paris in 1491. This was cer- 
tainly Hermonymus, of whom Renchlin 
speaks more favourably ; but he was not 
quite so competent a judge.:^ Some yeara 



dinarv scholars were to be conparsd with that d 
Reuchlin, probably more opolent than most of them. 
The eariv printed books or Italy, even the aooat in- 
dispensaols, were very scarce, at least in France. 
A Greek grammar was a raritv >t Paris in 149S. 
Onmmaticen Orecam, says Eoaamus to a eom- 
spondent, summo studio vestigavi, at eapiamjM 



nutterem, eed mm utraque divendita ftierat, et Coo- 
stantini qui^.aicitur, quaaqua (Jibani. — Epist. ha. 
See, too, Epist. Ixxiii. 
• Epist. zziz. t Epiat. hiiL 

t Hody (de Orseis fflustribus, p. nS) thinke tfiat 
the master of Bodtfus could not hate been Het^ 
monymus ; probably because the praise of Reudi- 
lin seemed to him incompatible with the contempt- 
nous language of Budcus. But Erasmus is tery 



BOS nulla Oraconim oodicum esset oopia, aaqoo 
minor penuria doctorum. Lntetia tantum unaa 
Qeorgius Hennooynua Gnso^ balbutiebet ; aed ta- 
Ua, ut Deque potuiaset doeere si Toloisset, neqoe 
Tolnisaet ai pet ni ss e t Itaqu« coactua ipae mihi 
Moeptor ease, dtc. (A. 0. 1524). I transcribe 
Dom Joitin, it, 419. Of HenBonymus it is said by 
Beatua Rhenanus, in a letter to Reuchlin, that he 
waanoa tam dectiina quam patria dimM.— <Bp**^ 
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afterward Badscw cot much better in- 
struction ; ** ancient literature having de- 
rived within a few years great improve- 
ment in France by onr intercourse with 
Italy, and by the impbrtaticm of books in 
both the learned languages.** Lascaris, 
who now lived at the court of Charies 
VIII., having returned with him ftt>m the 
Neapolitan expedition, gave Budcus some 
assistance, though not, according to the 
latter's biographer, to any great extent. 

186. Fnmce had as yet no writer of 
j^^ j^ Latin who could be endured in 
^mm wriitm comparison with those of Italy. 
tenMc*. Robert Gaguin praises Fichet, 
rector of the Soibonne, as learned and el- 
oquent, and the first who had taught many 
to employ ^ood language in Latin. The 
more certam glory of Fichet is to have 
introduced the art of printing into France. 
Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain reputa- 
tion fpr his style, and his epistles nave 
been printed. He possessed at least, what 
18 most important, a love of knowledge, 
and an elevated way of thinking. But 
Erasmus says of him, that ** whatever he 
might have been in his own age, he would 
now scarcely be reckoned to write Latin 
at all** If we could rely on a panegyrist 
of Faustus Andrelinus, an Italian who 
came about 1489 to Paris, and was author- 
ized, in conjunction with one Balbi, and 
with ComeUo Vitelli, to teach in the uni- 
versity,* he was the man who brought 
polite literature into France, and changed 
Its barbarism for classical purity. But 
Andrelinus, who is best known as a Latin 
poet of by no means a hiffh rank, seems 
not to merit this commendation. What- 
ever his capacities of teaching may have 
been, we have little evidence of his suc- 
cess. Yet the number of editions of Lat- 
in authors published in France during this 
decad proves some diffusion of classical 
learning ; and we must admit the circum- 
stance to be quite decisive of the inferior- 
ity of England. 

187. A gleam of light, however, now 
DnraoT ^^^ ^^^ there. We have seen 
QfMk already that a few, even in the 
iggggto last years of Henry VI., bad over- 
"^■■^ come all obstacles in order to 
drink at the fountani-head of pure learning 
in Italy. One or two more names might 



ad Renchl, fol, 58.) Roy, in his Life of Budans, 

Ss, Uiat Uie latter, baTiiif paid Hermonymna 500 
1 pieeaa, and T«ad Homer and other hooka with 
I, nihilo doetior eat Ihctoa. 
* Thia I find qooted in BetttneU, Riaonriineiito 
d*haltt, i., 85a See alao Beyle, and Biogr. Unir., 
an. AndreUni. They were only, allowed to taech 



for floe hour hi the evenmc, the' jeiikMiay of the lo- 
t hattag aohadadr-CrtiMi, ST., tie. 
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be added for the intervening period ; Mill- 
ing, abbot of Westminster, and Selling, 
prior of a convent at Canterbury.* It la 
reported by Polydore Virgil, and is proved 
by Wood, that Oomelio vitelli, an Italian, 
came to Oxford about 1488, in order to 
give that most barbarous university some 
notion of what was going forward on the 
other side of the A^; and it has been 
probably conjectured, or, rather, may be 
assumed, that he there imparted the rudi- 
ments of Greek to William Grocyn-t It 
is certain, at least, that Grocyn had ac« 
quired some insight into that language be- 
fore he took a better course, ani, travel- 
ling into Italy, became the disciple of 
Chalcondylee and Politian. He returned 
home in 1491, and began to communicate 
his acquisitions, though chiefly to deaf 
ears, teaching in Exeter College at Ox- 
ford. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but 
some years younger, and, like him, a pu- 
pil of Politian and Hermolaus, was Thom- 
as Linacre, a physician ; but, though a first 
edition of his translation of Galen has 
been supposed to have been printed at 
Venice in 1498, it seems to be ascertained 
that none preceded that of Cambridge in 
1621. His only contribution to literature 
in the fifteenth century was a translation 
of the very short mathematical treatise of 
Proclus on the sphere, published in a vol- 
ume of ancient writers on astronomy, l^ 
Aldus Manutius, in 1499.| 



* WartOD, iii., 247. Johnaon'a Life of Linacre, 
p. 6. This ia mentioned on Sellina'a monumant 
now remaining in Cantertmy CatfaedraL 

Doctor theologos Selling Gnsca atqoe Latina 

Lingua perdoctaa. 

Selling, however, did not go to Italy till after 
1480, far from raUiroing in 1460, aa Warton has 
aaid, with hia oaoal indifference to anachroniama. 

t Polydore eeya nothmg about ViteUi*a teac^ng 
Greek, thongh Knight, n hie Life of Colet, tiana- 
btea bourn Btena, •*Oieek and Latin." Bnt the 
following peaaagea aeem deciaive aa to Orocyn'a 
early atudiea in the Greek language. Grocinna, qui 
prima Gi«c« et Latins Ung;u« mdimenU m Britan- 
nia haaait, mox aolidiorem iiadem openm aub De« 
metrio Chaloondyle et Politiano pivceptoribua in 
Italia hauait— Lilly, Elogia vironim doctoram, in 
Knight*a Life of Colet, p. 34. And Eiaamua aa 
poiitiTel^r : Ipae Grodno a, cujna ezemplum aflfora, 
nonne pnmum in Anglia Gmcas lingua rudimenta 
didicit T Poet in Itauam profectoa andint aummoa 
▼iroe, Bad interim lucre fuit ilia priua a qualSma- 
cunque didiciaae.'Epiat cedziiL Whetner the 

^ttemqut were Vitelli or any one elae, thia can 

ive no doubt aa to the eziatence of aome Greek 
inatniclion in England befiore Grocyn ; and, aa no 
one can be auggeated, ao iar aa appean, except Ti- 
ielli, it aeema reaaooable to fix upon him aa the 
firet preceptor of Grocyn. Vitelli bad returned to 
Paria in 1489, and taught in the uniyenity, aa haa 
joat been mentioned ; ao that he could have little 
tioae, if Poiydore'a date of 1488 be right, for giYJng 
much inatruction at Oxford. 

t Johnaon'a Life of Linacre, p. Itt. 
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- 136. "Erasmus paid bis first Tisit to Eng- 
EraMmm ^^^ ^ 1^97, and was delighted 
wmn to with eveT3rthing that he found, es- 
SDgiaiid. pecially at Oxford. In an epistle 
dated December 5th, after praising Gro- 
eyh, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, he 
says of Thomas More, who could not then 
have been eighteen years old, *' What mind 
was ever framed by nature more gentle, 
more pleasing, more gifted t — It is incred- 
tUe wnat a treasure of old books is found 
here far and wide. — There is so much 
erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary 
kind, but recondite, accurate, ancient, both 
Latin and Greek, that you would not seek 
anjrthing in Italy but the pleasure of trar- 
elhng."* But this letter is addressed to 
an Englishman, and the praise is erident- 
hr much exaggerated ; the scholars were 
few, and not more than three or four could 
be found, or, at least, could now be men- 
tioned, who had any tincture of Greek ; 
6roc3m, Linacre, William Latimer, who, 
though an excellent scholar, never pub- 
fished anything, and More, who had learn- 
ed at Oxford under Grocyn.f It should 
here be added, that, in 1497, Terence was 
printed by Pynson, being the first edition 
of a strictly classical author in England ; 
though Boethius had already appeared 
with Latin and English on opposite pages. 
129. In 1500 was printed at Paris the 
He pob- fifst edition of Erasmuses Adages, 
lUbes his doubtless the chief prose work of 
Adagos. ^jjjg century beyond the limits of 
Italy ; but this edition should, if possible, 
be procured, in order to judge with chron- 
ological exactness of the state of litera- 
ture ; for, as his ^^eneral knowledge of an- 
tiquity, and particularly of Greek, which 
was now very slender, increased, he made 
vast additions. The Adages, which were 
now about eight hundred, amounted, in his 
last edition, to 4151 ; not that he could find 
so many which properly deserve that name, 

* Thoma Mori ingenio quid nnqagin finzit Datu- 
ra Tel mollias, vel dulcius, vel felicius ? . . . Minim 
est dictu, qaam htc paamm, quam dense ▼etsrum 
librorum seges efflorescst . . . tsjfitum eraditioDis 
turn illias protrita ac trivialis, sed recondite, exac- 
ts, sntiquae, Latins Orecsque, ut jam Italiam niai 
visendi gratia non mnltum desideres.— Epist zir. 

t A letter of Colet to Erasmus from Oxford in 
1497, is written in the style of a man who was con- 
Tersant with the best Latin authors. Sir Thomas 
More's birth has not been placed bf any bk^npher 
earlier than 1480. 

It has been sometimes asserted, on the authority 
of Antonr Wood, that Erasmus taught Orsek at 
Oxford ; tmt there is no foundation for this, and, in 
Act, he did not know enough of the language. 
Knight, on the other hand, mamtains that he learned 
it there under Oroeyn and Linacre ; but this rests 
on DO evidenoe ; and we have seen that he gi?ee a 
diflerent account of his atodies in Oieek.— Life of 
Eramas, p. 2t. 
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but the nnmber is made 
tions of Latin and Greek idioms, or evea 
of single words. He declares hinuelf, as 
early as 1504, ashamed of his first edition 
of his Adages, which already seemed mea- 
ger and imperfect* Erasmus had been 
preceded,, in some measure, by Polydore 
Virgil, best known as the historian of this 
country, where he resided many years as 
collector of papal dues. He published a 
book of adages, which must have been 
rather a juvenile, and is a superficial pro- 
duction, at Venice, in 1498. 

130. TheCastilianpoeUofthefifieei^ 
century have been collectively ftmnsafti 
mentioned on a former occasion. baUadssr 
Bouterwek refers to the latter part ^p"*^ 
of this age most of the romances, which 
turn upon Saracen story, and the adven- 
tures of " knights of Granada, gentlemen, 
though Moors." Sismondi follows him, 
without, perhaps, much reflection, and en- 
deavours to explain what he might have 
doubted. Fear havii^ long ceased in the 
bosoms of the Castilian Chnstians, even 
before conquest had set its seal to their 
security, hate, the child of fear, had grown 
feebler; and the romancers felt them- 
selves at liberty to expatiate in the rich 
field of Mohammedan customs and man- 
ners. These had already exercised a con- 
siderate influence over Spain. But this 
opinion seems hard to be supported ; nor 
do I find that the Spanish critics claim so 
much antiquity for the Moorish class of 
romantic ballads. Most of them, it is ac- 
knowledged, belong to the sixteenth, and 
some to the seventeenth century ; and the 
internal evidence is against their havinff 
been written before the Moorish wars had 
become matter of distant tradition. We 
shall, therefore, take no notice of the Span- 
ish romance-ballads till we come to the 
age of PhiUp II., to which they principally 
belong.f 

131 . Bouterwek places in this decad the 
first specimens of the pastoral ro- Fasnrai 
mance which the Castilian Ian- nnaaeaa. 
guage affords.^ But the style is borrowed 
from a neighbouring part of the peninsula, 
where this species of fiction seems to have 
been indigenous. The Portuguese nation 
cultivated poetry as early as the Castilian ; 
and we have seen that some remains of a 
date anterior to the fourteenth century. 
But to the heroic romance they seem to 
have paid no regard ; we do not find that 
it ever existed amon^ them. Love chiefly 
occupied the Lusitaman muse ; and to trace 



* Epiat. oil., jejonnm atque inope videri oaspit 
poflteaqnam Qrwkm coloi auctoroa. 

t Bonterwek, p. 121. Bismoodi, iii, 2S8. Ro> 
aancealferiMSplCadr^lSSS. t^m. 
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timt pMion tfaroQgfa all its kbyrintlis, to 
display its trouUee in a strain of langoid 
melancholy, was the great aim of every 
poet. This led to the invention of pas- 
toral romances, foanded on the ancient 
traditions as to the felicity of shepherds 
and their proneness to love» and rendered 
sometimes more interesting for the time 
by the introduction of real characters and 
events under a slight disguise.* This ar- 
tificial and effeminate sort of composition, 
which, if it may now and then be not un- 
I^easinff, cannot fail to weary the modem 
reader bv its monotony, is due to Portu- 

K], and, having been adopted in languages 
tter known, became for a long time 
highly popular in Europe. 

13S. The lyrical poems of Portugal were 
^w^mlle^■ collected by Garcia de Resende, 
lyrtcpoMy. in the Cancioneiro Oeral, pub- 
lished in 1516. Some few of these are of 
the fourteenth century, for we find the 
name of King Pedro, who died in 1369. 
Others are by the Infant Don Pedro, son 
of John I., in the earlier part of the fif- 
teenth. But a greater number belong 
nearly to the present or preceding decad, 
or even to the ensuing age, commemora- 
ting the victories of the Portuguese in 
Asia. This collection is of extreme scar- 
city ; none of the historians of Portuguese 
literature have seen it. Bouterwek and 
Bismondi declare that they have caused 
search to be made in various libraries of 
Europe without success. There is, how- 
ever, a copy in the British Museum ; and 
M. Ra3mouard has given a short account 
of one that he had seen in the Journal des 
Sayans for 1896. In this article he ob- 
serves, that the Cancioneiro is a mixture 
of Portuguese and Spanish pieces. I be- 
lieve, however, that veiy little Spanish 
will be found, with the exception of the 
poems of the Infant Pedro, which occupy 
some leaves. The whole number of po- 
ets is but one hundred and thirty-two, 
even if some names do not occur twice ; 
which I mention, because it has been er- 
roneously said to exceed considerably 
that of the Si»nish Cancioneiro. The 
volume is in folio, and contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven leaves. The me- 
tres are those usual in Spanish; some 
versos de arte mayor; but the greater part 
in trochaic redondillas. I observed no in- 
stance of the assonant rhyme ; but there 
are several glosses, or, in the Portuguese 
word, grosas.^ The chief part is amatory ; 



* Boatarwek't Hiit of PortafneM lateratuie, 
^43, 

t BMterwek, p. 30, has obterred, thtt the Por- 
togneM employ the /Iom, calling it wlto. The 
WQid IB the CaackioMio it gy«M. 



hot Ibere am lines on the death of kingt» 
and other political events.* 

133. The Germans, if they did not as yet 
excel in the higher department of n,— po^ 
typography, were by no means «iv koom. 
negliffent of their own great invention. 
The books, if we include the smallest, 
printed in the empire between 1470 and 
the close of the century, amount to sev- 
eral thousand editions. A large proper* 
tion of these were in their own language. 
They had a literary public, as we may call 
it, not merely in their courts and universi- 
ties, but in their respectable middle class, 
the burghers of the free cities, and per- 
hi^ in the artisans whom they employed. 
Their reading was almost alwasrs with a 
serious end ; but no people so successfully 
cultivated the art of moral and satirical 
fable. These, in many instances, spread 
with great favour through Cisalpine Eu- 
rope. Among the worlu of this kind in 
the fifteenth century, two deserve men- 
tion : the Bulenspeigle, or Mirror of Owls, 
popular afterward in England by the name 
of Ho wlenglass ; and a superior and better 
known production, the Narrenschiflf, or 
Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Brandt, of 
Strasburg, the first edition of which I do 
not find referred to any date: but the 
Latin translation »ppeared at Lyons in 
1488. It was translated into English by 
Barclay, and published early in 1609. It 
is a metrical satire on the follies of every 
class, and may possibly have suggested to 
Erasmus his Encomium Moriae. But the 
idea was not absolutely new ; the theatri- 
cal company established at Paris, under 
the name of Enfans de San Souci, as weU 
as the ancient office of jester or fool in 
our courts and castles, implied the same 
principle of satirising mankind with ridi- 
cule so general, that evenr man should 
feel more pleasure fW>m the humiliation 
of his neighbours, than pain from his own. 
Brandt does not show much poetical tal- 
ent ; but his morality is clear and sound ; 
he keeps the pure and right-minded reader 
on his side ; and in an age when little bet- 
ter came into competition, his characters 
of men, though more didactic than de- 
scriptive, did not fail to please. The in« 
fluence such books of simple fiction and 
plain moral would possess over a people, 
may be judged by the delifht they once 
gave to children, before we had learned to 
vitiate the healthy appetite of ignorance 



* A mannacript collection of Povtagaete lyric 
poetry of the fifteenth century belonged to Mr. He- 
ber, and was aold to Measrt. Payne and Foaa. It 
would probably be found, on compariaon, to contain 
many of the piecea in the Candoneiio Oeral, bat |t 
isootsoopyofiu 
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by pgeMatme yefineiaeiila and «tiiinil>ttng 

vanety.* 

184. The historical titeratiure of this 
Btaioikii centory preaenta yery little do- 
vortfl. serring of notice. Tlie Engliah 
writera of this claaa are abaolutely oon- 
temptiMe ; and if aome annalista of good 
aanae and tolerable skill in namlion may 
be foond on the Continent, they are not 
conspicuous enough to arrest our regard 
in a woik which designedly passes oyer 
that department of literature, so far as it is 
merely conversant with particular events. 
PMiipda But the memoirs of Philip de Co- 
ooainm, mines, which, though not publish- 
ed till 1629, must have been written be- 
fore the close of the fifteenth century, are 
not only of a higher value, but almost 
make an epoch in historical literature. 
If Froissart, by his picturesque descrip- 
tions and fertility of historical uwention, 
may be reckoned the Livy of France, she 
had her Tacitus in Philip de Comines. 
The intermediate writers, Monstrelet and 
his continuators, have the merits of nei- 
ther, certainly not of Comines. He is the 
first modem writer (or, if there had been 
any approach to an exception among the 
Italians, it has escaped my recollection) 
who in any degree has displayed sagacity 
in reasomng on the characten of nien« and 
the consequences of their actions, or who 
has been able to generalize his observi^ 
tion by comparison and reflection. No- 
thing of this could have been found in 
the cloister ; nor were the philologers of 
Italy equal to a task which required ca- 
pacities and pursuits very different frem 
their own. An acute understanding and 
much experience of mankind gave Co- 
mines this superiority; his life had not 
been spent over books ; and he is conse- 
quently free from that pedantic application 
of history, which became common with 
those who passed for political reasoners 
in the next two centuries. Yet he was 
not ignorant of former times ; and we see 
the sulvaatage of those translations from 
antiquity, made during the last hundred 
years in France, by the use to which he 
turned them. 

135. The earliest printed treatise of alge- 
Aiftbit. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Leonard Fibonac- 
ci is still in manuscript, was pid)- 
lished in 1494, by Luca Pacioli di Boigo, 
a Franciscan, wlio taught mathematics in 
the University of Milan. This book is 
written in Itidian, with a mixture of the 
Venetian dialect, and with many Latin 
words. In the first part, he explains the 



« Boiit0rw«k,ix.,33a-3M,v.ll3. H«iiiini^ It., 
Ua WaitOB,iii.,74. 



ralM of oommereial arithmetic in deteil, 
and is the eariiest Italian writer who 
shows the principles of Italian book-keep- 
ing by double entry. Algebra he caUs 
r arte maggiore, detta dal volgo la re^ola 
de la coea, over alghebra e almacahala, 
which last he explains by reatanratio et 
oppositio. The known number is csUed 
fiP or numero; co. or cosa stands for the 
unknown quanti^; whence algebra was 
sometimes called the cossic art. In the 
early Latin treatiaes Hes is used, or 12., 
which is an approach to literal ej^:e8siQn. 
The square is called cmM^ or «tf.; thecidie, 
eubo or eu. ; p. and m. stand for pkts and 
minus. Thus, Zeo. p, ice. m, 5cm. ». 8ce.ce. 
m. 6no would have been written for what 
would now be expressed 3«+4** — ^6**+ 
3je^-— ^. Luca di Borgo's algebm goes as 
far as quadratic equations ; but, th^igfa he 
had veiy good notions on the subject, it 
does not appear that he carried the sci- 
ence much beyond the point where Leon- 
ard Fibonacci had left it three centmies 
before. And its princifiles were already 
familiar to mathematicians; for Regio- 
montanus, having stated a trigonomet- 
rical solution in the form of a quadratic 
eouation, adds, quod restat, prscepU artia 
edocebunt. Luca di Borgo perceived, in 
a certain sense, the application of alg^ra 
to geometry, observing that the rulea as 
to surd roots are referrible to inoomm^i* 
surable magnitudes.* 

136. This period of ten years from 1400 
to 1500, will ever be memorable biwoh tt^m 
in the history of mankind. It is i4M>oiMa 
here that we usually close the long inter* 
val between the Roman world and this out 
Modem Europe, denominated the Middle 
Ages. The conquest of Granada, which 
rendered Spain a Christian kingdom ; the 
annexation of the last great fief of the 
French crown, Brittany, which made 
France an entire and absolute monar- 
chy ; the public peace of Germany ; the 
invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, 
while it communicated her arts and man- 
ners to the cisalpine nations, and opened 
the scene of warfare and alliances which 
may be deduced to the present day ; the 
discovery of two worlds by Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, all b^ng to this decad. 



*MontacIa. K&stner. Conali. Hatton*a Mmth. 
Diet , art Algebra. The last writer, and perbapa 
the first, bad never eeen the book of Lues Pacioh. 

Mr. Oolebrooke»in his Indian Algebn, has shows 
that the Hindoos carried that science considerably 
&rther than either the Greeks or the Arabians 
(though he thinks they may probably have derived 
their mitiona of the sdence fi^ the umnsr), antki* 
pating some of the diflcoreries of the dxteeolh OBfr 
tuiy. 
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BothisiiotyaswelttTe seen, so maiked 
«D era in the pTomeeion of literature. 

137. In taking teaTe of the fifteenth cen- 
Q^ ^ tury, to which we hare been used 
tba If- to attach many associations of rev- 
t«M^ erence, and during which the desire 
*^*'^* of knowledge was, hi one part of 
Europe, more enthusiastic and universal 
than perhaps it has since ever been, it is 
natural to ask ourselves, what harvest had 
already rewarded their zeal and labour, 
what monuments of genius and erudition 
still receive the homage of mankind 1 

138. No very triumphant answer can be 
iii Wot*- given to this interrogation. Of 
t«n Mwiy the books then written, how few 
■•«**'***• are read! Of the men then fa. 
mous, how few are familiar in our recollec- 
tion! Let us consider what Italy itself 
produced of any effective tendency to en« 
laige the boundaries of knowledge, or to 
delight the taste and fancy. The treatise 
of Valla on Latin grammar, the misceUar 
neous observations of Politian on ancient 
authors, the commentaries of Landino and 
aome other editors, the Platonic theology 
of Ficinus, the Latin poetiy of PoUtian 
and Pontanus, the light Itahan poetry of 
the same Politian and Lorenzo de' Medici, 
the epic romances of Pulci and Boiardo. 
Of these, Pulci alone, in an original shape, 
is still read in Italy, and by some lovers 
of that literature in other countries, and 
the Latin poets by a smaller number. If 
we look on the other side of the Alps, the 
catalogue is much shorter, or, rather, does 
not contain a single book, except Philip 
de Comines, that enters into the usual stud- 
ies of a literary man. Froissart^ hardly 
belongs to the mteenth centunr, his histo- 
ry terminating about 1400. The first un- 
dated edition, with a continuation by some 
one to 1498, was printed between that time 
and 1509, when the second i^peared. 

139. If we come to inquire what acqui- 
svniiMry sitions had been made between 
or iuM- the years I400and 1500, we shall 
qmMitioM. find that, in Italy, the Latin lan- 
guage was now written by some with ele- 
gance, and by most with tolerable exact- 
ness and fluency ; while out of Italy there 
had been, perhaps, a corresponding im- 
provement, relatively to the point from 
which they started; the flagrant barbar- 
isms of the fourteenth century having 
yielded, before the close of the next, to a 
more respectable, though not an elegant or 
exact kind of style. Many Italians had 
now some acquaintance with Greek, which 
in 1400 had been hardly the case with any 
one ; and the knowledge of it was of late 
beginning to maJce a little progress in cis- 
al^e Europe. The French and English 



Isngoages wore become what we eaH 
more polished, though the difierenoe in the 
former seems not to be very considerable. 
In mathematical science, and in natural 
history, the ancient writers had been more 
brought to light, and a certain progress 
had been made by diligent, if not very in- 
ventive philosophers. We cannot say that 
metaphysical or moral philosophy stood 
hiffher than it had done in the time of the 
schoolmen. The history of Greece and 
Rome, and the antiquities of the latter, 
were, of course, more distinctiy known 
after so many years of attentive study be« 
stowed on their principal authors ; yet the 
acquaintance of the learned with those 
subsets was by no means exact or criti- 
cal enough to save them from gross errors, 
or from becoming the dupes of any for* 
gery. A proof of this was furnished by 
the impostures of Anniusof Viterbo,who, 
having published large fragments of Me* 
gasthenes, Berosns, Manetho, and a great 
many more lost historians, as having been 
discovered by himself, obtained Ml cre- 
dence at the time, which was not general- 
ly withheld for too long a period aflerwaxd* 
thouffh the forgeries were palpable to those 
who had made tiiemselves masters of gen- 
uine histoiy.* 

140. We should, therefore, if we mean 
to Judge accurately, not overval- TMr ioh 
ue the fifteenth century as one in ?«*«*«»• 
which the human mind advanced with gi- 
ant strides in the kingdom of knowledge. 
General historians of literature are apt to 
speak rather h3rpeTbolically in respect of 
men who rose above their contemporaries ; 
language freouentiy just, in relation to the 
vigorous intellects and ardent industry of 
such men, but tending to produce an ex- 
aggerated estimate of their absolute qual- 
ities. But the question is at present not 
so much of men, as of the average or gen- 
eral proficiency of nations. The cata^ 
logues of printed books in the common 
bibliographical collections afford, not quite 
a gage of the learning of any particular pe- 
riod, but a reasonable presumption, which 
it requires contrary evidence to rebut. If 
these present us very few and imperfect 
editions of books necessary to the pro|^- 
ress of knowledge, if the works most m 
request appear to have been trifling and ig- 
norant productions, it seems as reasonable 
to draw an inference one way from these 



• Annius of Vitobo did not cmm to here belief^ 
en after bii time. 8oe Blount, Niceron, toL it., 
Coroiuii, iil, 131, and bia article in Biograpbie Uni- 
verseUe. Apoetolo Zeno and Tiraboacbi bave im- 

Kted leaa fraud than credolity to Annioa, bat mtMt 
▼obeenof anoUwropinioa; aniitiaiiniinpoiluil 
fiv tbe poipOM of the lexU 
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scanty and diacieditable liats, as on the 
other hand we hail the progressive state 
of any branch of knowledge from the re- 
doubled labours of the press, and the mul- 
tiplication of useful editions. It is true 
that the deficiency of one country might 
be supplied by importation from another ; 
and some cities, especially Paris, had ac- 
quired a typographical reputation some- 
what disproportioned to the local demand 
for books ; but a considerable increase of 
leaders would naturally have created a 
press, or multiplied its operations in any 
country of Europe. 

141. The bibliographies, indeed, even 
Namb«r ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ latest, are alway9 im- 
oTbooki perfect; but the omissions, after the 
priniid. imineiise pains bestowed on the 
subject, can hardly be such as to effect our 

Stneral conclusions. We will therefore 
ustrate the hterary history of the fif- 
teenth century by a few numbers taken 
from the typographical annals of Panzer, 
which might be corrected in two ways; 
firat, by adding editions since brought to 
light, or, secondly, by striking out some 
inserted on defective authority ; a kind of 
mistake which tends to compensate the 
former. The books printed at Florence 
down to 1500 are 300 ; at Milan, 629 ; at 
Bologna, S98; at Rome, 036; at Venice, 
j^& ; fifty other Italian cities had printing 
presses in the fifteenth century.* At Par- 
is, Uie number of books is 761 ; at Cologne, 
630 ; at Nuremberg, 389 ; at Leipsic, 361 ; 
st Basle, 320; at Strasburg, 626 ; atAugs- 
bnrff, 256 ; at Louvain, 116 ; at Mentz, 134; 
at Deventer, 169. The whole number 
printed in England appean to be 141; 
whereof 130 at London and Westminster, 
seven at Oxford, four at St. Alban's. Ci- 
cero's works were firat printed entire by 
Minutianus at Milan, in 1498 ; but no less 
than 291 editions of different portions ap- 
peared in the centur^r. Thirty-seven of 
these bear date on this side of the Alps, 
and forty-five have no place named. Of 
ninety-five editions of Virgil, seventy are 
complete ; twenty-seven are cisalpine, and 
four bear no date. On the other hand, 
only eleven out of fifty-seven editions of 
Horace contain all his works. It has been 
already shown, that most editions of class- 
ics printed in France and Germany are in 
the last decennium of the century. 

142. The editions of the Vulgate regis- 
tered in Panzer are ninety-one, exclusive 
of some spurious or suspected. Next to 
theology, no science furnished so much 
occupation to the press as the civil and 

* I find this in H^ran, p. 137, ibr I have not 
counted the nuoiber of dUM in Futtsr. 



canon laws. The editions of the cBgMt 
and decretals, or other parts of those sys- 
teins of jurisprudence, must amount to 
some hundreds. 

143. But while we avoid, for the sake 
of truth, any undue exaggeration AdTuiii«M 
of the literaiy state of Europe at siresdj 
the close ofthe fifteenth century, [JJJJJf^ 
we must even more earnestly ^ ^* 
deprecate the has^ prejudice that no 
good had been already done by the culture 
of classical learning, and by the invention 
of printing. Both were of inestimable 
value, even where their immediate fruits 
were not clustering in ripe abundance. It 
is certain that much more than ten thou- 
sand editions of books or pamphlets (a late 
writer B&ys fifteen thousand*) were print- 
ed from 1470 to 1600. More than half the 
number appeared in Italy. All the Latin 
authora, hitherto painfully copied by the 
scholar, or purchased by him at inconve- 
nient cost, or borrowed for a time from 
friends, became readily accessible, and 
were printed, for the most part, if not cor- 
rectly, accoithng to our improved criti- 
cism, yet without the gross blundera of 
the ordinary manuscripts. The saving of 
time which the art of printing has occa- 
sioned can hardly be too highly apprecia- 
ted. Nor was the cisalpine press unser- 
viceable in this century, though it did not 
pour forA so much from the stores of an- 
cient learning. It gave useAil food, and 
such as the reader could better relish and 
digest. The historical records of his own 
nation ; the precepts of moral wisdom ; the 
regular metre, that pleased the ear and 
supplied the memory; the fictions, that 
wanned the imagination, and sometimes 
ennobled or purified the heart ; the reper-, 
tories of natural phenomena, mingled as 
truth was on these subjects, and on all 
the rest with error ; the rules of civil and 
canon law, that guided the determinations 
of private ri^^ht, the subtle philosophy of 
the scholastics, were laid open to his 
choice, while his religious feelings misht 
find their gratification in many a treatise 
of learned doctrine, according to the re- 
ceived creed of the Church, in many a le- 
gend on which a pious credulity deUffhted 
to rely in the devout aspirations of holy, 
ascetic men ; but, above all, in the Scrip* 
tures themselves, either in the Vulgate 



• SanUnder, Diet Bibliogr. du ]5me siftcle. I 
do not think so many would be found in Panxer. 
I have Toad aomewhero that the library of Munich 
claims to poaseaa 20,000 Incnnabila, or books of tho 
fifteenth centurr : a word lately so applied in Ger- 
many. But, unless this comprehends many dupli- 
cates, it seems a little questionable. Bodis wex* 
not, in general, so voluminous in that sfs as at 
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Ltttiii, which had by tue aecpxired the au- 
thority of an origiiMl text, or in meet of 
the liTing fauiguages of Europe. 

144. We shall conclude this portion of 
Xnde literary history with a few illustra- 
oTbook- tions of what a German writer calls 
••'"^- ** the exterior being of books,"* for 
which I do not find an equivalent in Eng- 
lish idiom. The trade of bookselling 
eeems to have been established at Paris 
and at Bologna in the twelfth centuiy; 
the lawyers and uniyersities called it into 
hfe.f It is very improbable that it existed 
in what we properly call the daric ages. 
Peter of Blois mentions a book which he 
had bought of a public dealer (a quodam 
publico maogone libroram). But we do 
not find, 1 beuere, many distmct accounts 
of them till the next age. These dealers 
were denominated Stationaiii, perhaps 
from the open stalls at which they carried 
on their business, thouffh static is a gen- 
eral word for a shop in low Latin.| liiey 
appear, by the old statutes of the Univer- 
mty of Paris, and by those of Bologna, to 
have sold books upon commission; and 
are sometimes, though not uniformly, dis- 
tin^shed from the Librarii; a word 
which, having originally been confined to 
the copyists of books, was afterward ap- 
plied to those who traded in them.^ They 
sold parchment and other materials of 
writing, which, with us, though, as far as 
I know, nowhere else, have retained the 
name of stationery, and naturally exer- 
cised the kindred occupations of binding 
and decoratuig. They probably employed 
transcribers : we find, at least, that there 
was a profession of copyists in the uni- 
versities and in large cities ; and by means 
of these, before the invention of printing, 
the necessary books of grammar, law, and 
theology were multiplied, to a ^at ex- 
f^nt, for the use of students, but with much 
incorrectness, and far more expense than 
afterward. That invention put a sudden 
atop to their honest occupation. But, 
whatever hatred they might feel towards 
the new art, it was m vain to oppose its 
reception : no party could be raised in the 

Kbhc against so manifest and unalloyed a 
nefit ; and the copyists, grown l^ habit 
fond of books, fiequently employed them- 
selves in the somewhat kindred labour of 
pressmen. I 



145. The first printers were always book- 
sellers, and sold their own impres- Book* MM 
sions. These occupations were bypriaiei*. 
not divided till the early part of the sixteenth 
century.* But the risks of sale, at a time 
when leamine was by no means general, 
combined with the great cost of produc- 
tion, paper and other materials being very 
dear, rendered this a hazardous trade. We 
have a curious petition of Sweynheim and 
Pannartz to Sixtus IV., in 1473, wherein 
they complain of their poverty, brought 
on by printing so many woiks, which they 
had not been able to sell. They state the 
number of impressions of each edition. 
Of the classical authors they had general- 
ly printed 275; of Viigil and the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero, twice that num- 
ber. In theological publications, the 
usual number of copies had also been 550. 
The whole number of copies printed was 
13,475.t It is possible that experience 
made other printers more discreet in their 
estimation of the public demand. Not- 
withstanding the casiudties of three cen- 
turies, it seems, from the great scarcity of 
these early editions which has long exist- 
ed, that the original circulation must have 
been much below the number of copies 

grinted, as, indeed, the complaint of 
we3mheim and Pannartz shows.:^ 

146. The price of books was diminish- 
ed by four fifths after the invention price or 
of printing. Chevillier gives some *»*»• 
instances of a fall in this proportion. 
But, not content with such a reduction, 
the Universilj of Paris proceeded to es- 
tablish a tanfi; according to which every 
edition was to be sold, and seems to have 
set the prices very low. This was by 
virtue of the prerogatives they exerted, as 
we shall soon find, over the book- trade of 
the capital. The priced catalogues of 
Colinaeus and Robert Stephens are ex* 



* Ausaeres bocher-weten. 8arigny» iH, 532. 

t Hitt. Litt de la Fnnce, ul, 142. 

t Da Ctnge, in toc 

6 Thfl Libniii were iiroperlj thoee who timna- 
cribed new booke ; the Antiqoarii M ones. This 
4iiliiietiooieMoldMCaMiodonie; but donbtiese 
it wu not etiictlj obeeired in hter times.— If on- 
Cori,Dinsrt.43. DaCange. 

I CfffiM; li., «^ UO^ et alibi Da Caove, in 



▼oc Stationahi, Librarii. Savigny, ill, 538-548. 
Chevillier, 302. Eichhom, ii., 531. Meiners, Ver- 
ffleich. der aitten, ii, 539. Greswell't Parisian 
Prese,p. a 

The Parliament of Paris, on the petition of the 
copyists, oidered some of the 6rat printed books to 
be eeized. Lambinet calls this superstition it was 
more probably false compassion, and regard for ex- 
isting interests, combined with dislike of all mno- 
ration. Loais XL, however, who bad the merit of 
esteeming literature, evoked the process to the 
counsel of state, who restored the books. ^Lambi- 
net, Hist, de rimprimerie, p. 178. 

* Conversations-Lexicon, art Buchhandlnng. 

t Maittaire. I«ambinet, p. 166. Beckmann, iii., 
119, erroneously sajrs that this was the numoer of 
volumes remaioiog in their warehouses. 

i Lambinet saya that the number of impressions 
did 



binet save t 

geoeralfv exceed three 
Even this seems large, comparsd with the present 



ler of imp] 
hundred. 



p. 197. 



scarcity of books unlikely to have been destroyed 
by caielees use; 
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tant, relating, of course, to a later period 
than the present ; but we shall not return 
to the subject. The Greek Te^stament of 
Colinaeus was sold for twelve sous, the 
Latin for six. The folio Latin BiUe, 
printed by Stephens in 1632, might be had 
for one hundred sous; a copy of the Pan- 
dects for forty sous ; a Virsil for two sdiis 
and six deniers; a Greek grammar of 
Clenardus for two sous ; Demosthenes and 
.£schines, I know not what edition, for 
five sous. It would, of course, be nei^es- 
sary, before we can make any use of 
these prices, to compare them with that 
of com.* 

147. The more usual form of books 
Vorm or printed in the fifteenth century is in 
<»*•• folio. But the Psalter of 1467, and 
the Donatus of the same year, are in quar- 
to ; and this size is not uncommon in the 
eariy Italian editions of classics. The 
disputed Oxford book of 1468, Sancti Je- 
ronymi Expositio, is in octavo, and would, 
if genuine, be the earliest specimen of 
that size ; which may, perhaps, furnish an 
additional presumption against the date. 
It is at least, however, of 1478, when the 
octavo form, as we shall immediately see, 
was of the rarest occurrence. Maittaire, 
in whom alone I have had the curiosity 
lo make this search, which would be more 
troublesome in Panzer^s arrangement, 
mentions a book printed in octavo at Mi- 
lan in 1470 ; but the existence of this, and 
of one or two more that follow, seems 
equivocal ; and the first on which we can 
rely is the Sallust, printed at Valencia in 
1476. Another book of that form, at 
Treviso, occurs in the same year, and an 
edition of Pliny's epistles at Florence in 
1478. They become fh)m this time grad- 



* CheriUier, Originet de rimprimena de Pari*, 
p. 370., et Mqq. In the preceding pages he men- 
tions what I should perhaps have introduced be- 
fore, that a catalogue of the books in the Sorbonne, 
in 1292, contains above 1000 yolumet, which were 
collectiTely valued at 3812 litres, 10 sons, 8 deniers. 
In a modem English book on literair antiquities, 
this is set down 3812/. 10«. Sd. ; whicn is a happy 
way of helping the reader. 

Lambinet mentions a few prices of early books, 
which are not trifling. The Ments Bible of 1482 
was purchased in 1470 by a bishop of Angers for 
forty gold crowns. An English gentleman paid 
eighteen gold florins, m 1481, for a missal: upon 
which Lambinet makes a remark : Mais on a too- 
jours fait payer plus cher aux Anglais ou'auz autree 
nations, p. 108. The florin was worth about four 
francs of present money, equivalent, perhaps, to 
twenty-four in command of commodities. The 
crown was worth rather more. 

Instances of an almost incredible price of mann- 
■eripu are to be met with in Robertson and other 
common authors. It is to be remembered that a 
particular book might easily bear a monopoly price ; 
and that this is no test of the cost of those which 
might be nraltiplisd by eopymg. 



uaHy more common; but, even at Hit eid 
of the centmry, form rather a small pnK 
portion of editions. I hare not observed 
that the duodecimo division of the sheet 
was adopted in any instance. Bot it is. 
highly probable that the volumes of Pan- 
zer furnish means of correcting these 
little notices, which I offer as suggestions 
to persons more erudite in such matters. 
The price and convenience of hooka are 
evidently not unconnected with their size. 

148. Nothing could be less unreason- 
able than that the printer should beiwiTe 
have a better chance of indemni- privOstM. 
fying himself and the author, if in those 
days the author, as probably he did, hoped 
for some lucrative return after his ex- 
hausting drudgery, by means of an ex- 
clusive privilege. The senate of Venice 
granted an exclusive privilege for five 
years to John of Spire in 1469, for the 
first book printed in the city, his edition 
of Cicero^s epistles.* But I am not 
aware that this extended to any other 
work. And this seems to have escaped 
the learned Beckmann, who says that the 
earliest instance of protected copjnoght 
on record appears to be in favour of a 
book insiffuincant enough, a missal for 
the Church of Bamberg, printed in 1400. 
It is probable that other privileges of an 
older date have not been found. In 1401f 
one occurs at the end of a book printed 
at Venice, and five more at the same place 
within the century ; the Aristotle of Al- 
dus being one of the books : one also is 
found at Milan. These privileges are al- 
ways recited at the ena of the volume. 
They are, however, very rare in compar- 
ison with the number of books publi^edy 
and seem not accorded by preference lo 
the most important editions.t 

140. In these exdusive privileges, the 
printer was forced to caU m Uie Power M 
magistrate for his own benefit, gy?*^ 
But there was often a different bookMuT 
sort of interference by the civil tag- 
power with the press. The destruction 
of books, and the prohibition of their side, 
had not been unlmown to antiquity ; in- 
stances of it occur in the free repuhUca 
of Athens and Rome ; but it was naturally 
more f^reqnent under suspicious despot- 
isms, especially when to the jealousy of 
the state was superadded that of the 
Church, and novelty, even in speculation, 
became a crime.! Ignorance came on 
with the fall of the empire, and it 



• Tiraboschi, ri., 189. I have a McoUaction 9l 
some more decisiira aothority than this pasMgtb 
bat cannot find it 

f BecJunann'sHistof IinraoCion%i]i.,l<NL 

t M.,sa. 
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to gmid agiinst the abate 
ef an art which very fewposaeaaed at alL 
WUh the firat refirsl of letten in the 
eleyenth and twelfth eentnriea, aprang up 
the reTiving ahoota of heretical freedom ; 
but with Beienger and Abelaid came alao 
the J««looaT of the Choroh, and the uaual 
exertion of the right of the atron^at. 
Abelaid waa cenaared by the conned of 
Soiaaona in 1191, for auffering copiea of 
hia book to be taken without the appro* 
betion of hia aopeiiora, and the delinquent 
Tolumea were given to the flamea. It 
doea not appear, howoTer, that any regu* 
lation on tnia aub)ect had been made.* 
But when the aale of hooka became the 
occupation of a daaa of tradera, it waa 
deemed neceaaary to place them under 
reatraint. Thoae of Paria and Bologna, 
the citiea, doubtleaiL, where the greateet 
buaineaa of thia kind waa carried on, 
came alto^her into the power of the 
anivenitiea. It ia proTod l^ Tarioua atat- 
Qtea of the Unireraity of Paria, origina- 
ting, no doubt, in some authority confer- 
red by the crown, and bearing oate from 
the year 1376 to 1403, that bookaelleta 
wero appointed by the Uniyeraibr, uid 
eonaidered aa ita o(Bcera, probabfy ma^ 
triculated bv entry on her roll ; that they 
took an oath, renewable at her pleaaure, 
to obeerve her atatutea and regulationa ; 
that the^ were admitted upon aecurity, 
and teatimoniala to their moral conduct; 
that no one could aell hooka in Paria with- 
out thia permiaaion ; and that they could 
expoae no book to aale witiiout commu- 
nication with the Uniyeraity, and without 
ita approbation ; that the Univeraity fixed 
the pricea, according to the tariff of four 
sworn bookaeUera, at which booka ahould 
beaold,orlenttotheacholara; thatafine 
might be impoaed for incorrect c<^ea ; 
that the aellera were bound to fix up in 
their rtiopa a priced catalo^e of their 
booka, beaidea other rogulationa of leaa 
iaportanoe. Bo<^ deemed by the Uni* 
yeraity unfit for peruaal wero aometimea 
burned by ita order.f CheyiUier givea 
aeyeral pricea for lending books (pro ex- 
emplari oonceaao acholaribus) fixed about 
1303. The hooka mentioned aro all of 
diyinity, philoaoiAy, or canon law ; on an 
ayerage, the cnarge for about twenty 
pagea waa a aoL The Uniyerntjr of 
Toolouae exereiaed the aame authority; 
and Afliert III., archduke of Anatria, 
founding the Uniyeraity of Vienna about 
1384| copied the atatutea of Paria in tiiia 
contwrt oyer bookaelling aa well aa in 



• Hirt.Litt.d»UFniie0»iL,a8. 
t ChOTiUMr,OriamMd»niB|ianerieil»Paai, 
p. aoa, •! Mqq. Ciaricr, iL, 68. 



Other roapecta.* The atationarii of Bo- 
logna were also bound by oath, and gave 
auretiea to fulfil their dutiea towards the 
Uniyeraity ; one of these waa to keep by 
them copiea of booka to the number of 
one hundred and aeventeen, for the hire 
of which a price was fixed.t By degrees, 
howeyer, a claaa of booksellers grew up 
at Paria, who took no oath to ue Urn-* 
veraity, and were, oonaequently, not admit- 
ted to ita priyilegea, being usually poor 
scholara, who were tolerated in aelling 
booka of low price. These were of no 
importance till the privileged or sworn 
tradera, having been reduced by a roval 
ordinance of 1488 to twenty-four, this 
lower claaa ailently increased, at length 
the practice of taking an oath to the Uni- 
yeraity fell into disusct 

160. The vast and suoden extension of 
the means of communicating umu^^ m 
and influencing opinion which um m}« «^ 
the diacovery of printing af- ^^^ **** 
forded did not long remain unnoticed. 
Few have temper and comprehensive 
views enough not to deaire the prevention 
b^ force of that which they reckon det- 
rimental to truth and right. Hermolaua 
Bartwras, in a letter to Merula, recom- 
menda that, on account of the many tri- 
fling publicationa which took men off from 
reading the best authors, nothing should 
be printed vrithout the iqiprobation of 
competent judgea.^ The ffovernmenta of 
Europe cared little for what aeemed an 
evil to Hermolaos. But they perceived 
that, eapecially in Germany, a country 
wfane tne principles that wero to buret 
out in the Reformation were evidently 
germinating in thia century, where a deep 
aenae of the corruptions of the Chureh 
pervaded every claaa, that incredible host 
of popular religioua tracta, which the 
Rhine and Neckar poured forth like their 
walera, were of no alight danger to the 
two powera, or, at leaa^ the umon of the 
two, whom the people had so long obey- 
ed. We find, therefore, an instance, in 
1480, of a book called Noace teipaum, 
printed at Heidelberg with the approving 
teatimoniea-of four persona, who may be 
preanmed, though it is not stated, to have 
been appointed censore on that occaaion.| 
Two otnen, one of which is a Bible, have 
been found printed at Cologne in 1479 ; 
in the aubacnption to which, the languac[e 
of public ai^robation by the University is 
more esquress. The first known instance, 
however, of the re|;ular appointment of a 
ceneor on hooka, la in the mandate of 



• ChtriUitr, ibid. 
tChavUlinvaa«^aU. 

ir 



f 8ftriaii7»iii.»6IO. 
»BaduiiuB»iii»M, 
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Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, in 1486. 
"Notwithstanding," he begins, *^the fa^ 
cility given to the acquisition of science 
by the divine art of printinjf, it has been 
found that some abuse this mvention, and 
convert that which was designed for the 
instruction of mankind to their injuiy. 
For books on the duties and doctrines of 
religion are translated from Latin into 
German, and circulated among the peo- 
ple, to the disgrace of religion itself; and 
some have even had the rashness to make 
faulty versions of the canons of the Church 
into the vul;^ tongue, which belong to a 
science so difficult that it is enough to oc- 
cupy the life of the wisest man. Can 
sucn men assert that our German lan- 
guage is capable of expressing what sreat 
authors have written m Greek and Latin 
on the high mjrsteries of the Christian 
feith, and on general science ? Certainly 
it is not ; and hence they either invent 
new words, or use old ones in erroneous 
senses ; a thing especially dangerous in 
sacred Scripture. For who will admit 
that men without learning, or women, into 
whose hands these translations may fall, 
can find the true sen^ of the gospels, or 
of the epistles of St. Paul t Much less can 
they enter on questions which, even among 
CaUiolic writers, are open to subtle dis- 
cussion. But, since this art was first dis- 
covered in this city of Mentz, and we 
may truly say by divine aid, and is to be 
maintained by us in all its honour, we 
strictly forbid all persons to translate, or 
circulate when translated, any books upon 
any subject whatever from the Greek, 



Latin, or any other tongae, into Geniiaii» 
until, before printing, and again before 
their sale, sucn translations shaU be i^ 

S roved by four doctors herein named, un- 
er penuty of excommunication^ and of 
forfeiture of the books, and of one hun- 
dred golden florins to the use of oiir ex- 
chequer.'** 

151. I have given the substance of this 
mandate rather at length, be- ^^^ ^ 
cause it has a considerable bear- priMins m 
ing on the preliminary history 2L£?^ 
of the Reformation, and yet has "*'*>*^- 
never, to my knowledge, been pxoduced 
with that view. For it is obvious that it 
was on account of religious translations, 
and especially those of the Scripture, 
which nad been very early printed in 
Germany, that this alarm was taken by 
the worthy arehbishojp. A bull of Alex- 
ander VI., in 1501, reciting that many per- 
nicious books had been printed in vanoua 
parts of the worid, and especially in the 

Srovinces of Coloffne, Mentz, Treves, and 
[agdeburg, forbidi all printers in these 
provinces to publish any books witiiout 
the license of the archbishops or their of- 
ficials.t We here perceive the distinction 
made between these parta of Germany 
and the rest of Europe, and can under- 
stand their ripeness for the ensoing revo- 
lution. We perceive, also, the vast influ- 
ence of the art of printing upon the Ref- 
ormation. Among those who have been 
sometimes enumerated as its precursors, 
a place should be left for Sclueffer and Gu- 
tenberg; nor has this always been foigot- 
ten.t 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON TBS LrrSRATUBB OF KUBOPS FROM 1500 TO 1590. 



SscT. I. 1501-1510. 

ClttMical Learning of Italy in thia Period.— Of 
France, Germany, and England.— Worka of Po- 
lite Literature in Langnagea of Italy, Spain, and 
England. 

1. Tbi new century did not begin very 
Daeitait of ausplciously for the literary cred- 
taanuiifin it of Italy. We may, indeed, con- 
**^^ sider the whole period between 
the death of Lorenzo in UOd, and the pon- 
tificate of his son in 1513, as less brilliant 
than the two ages which we connect with 
their names. But, when measured by the 
labours of the press, the last ten years of 
the fifteenth century were eonsiderably 
more productive than any which had gone 
before. In the present deead a strOdng 



decline was perceptible. Thus, in 
paring the numbers of books printed in 
the chief towns of Italy, we fina, 



Florence . . 179 . . 47 

Rome. . . 400 . . 41 

Milan. . . 388 . . 99 

Venice . . 1491 . . 536$ 

Such were the fhdts of the ambition of 
Ferdinand and of Louis XII., and the first 



* Beckmann, 101, from the fooitb volome of Go- 
den'a Codex diplomaticua. The Latin will be fcund 
m Beckmaan. f Id., 106. 

X Oerdea, in hia Hiat Bnuagel. RefDrmatiy who 
haa jEone yery hibeiioaaty into tina aQfaject, joetly 
dweito on the iofiiieDce of the ait of ' ' 

^Pansar. 
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interfei^Miee of stnngen with the liberties 
of Italy. Wan so protracted within the 
bosom of a country, if thejr do not prevent 
the growth of original genius, mi^t yet be 
unfavourable to that secondary but more 
difiused excellence which is nourished by 
the wealth of patrons and the tranquillity 
of universities. Thus the gymnasium of 
Rome, founded by Eufenius IV., but late- 
ly endowed and rej^ated by Alexander 
' , who had established it in a handsome 



ly ei 



edifice on the Quirinal Hill, was despoiled 
of its revenues by Julius IL, who, with 
some liberality towards punters, bad no 
regard for learning ; and this will greatly 
account for the remarkable decline in the 
typogfaphy of Rome. Thus, too, the Pla^ 
Ionic school at Florence soon went to de- 
cay after the fall of the Medici, who had 
fostered it ; and even the rival philosophy 
which rose upon its ruins, and was taught 
at the beginmng of this century with much 
success at Padua by Pomponatius, accord- 
ing to the original principles of Aristotle, 
and by two other professors of great emi- 
nence in their time, Nifo and AchiUini, 
according to the system of Averroes, could 
not resist the calamities of war : the stu- 
dents of that University wero dispersed in 
1509, after the unfortunate defeat of Ghiar 
ladadda. 

9. Aldus himself left Venice in 1606, his 
TraOToT effects in the territory having been 
AiA'M' plundered, and did not open his 
press iigain till 1513, when he entered into 
partnership with his father-in-law, Andrew 
Aaola. He had been actively employed 
durinff the first years of the century. He 
publisned Sophocles, Herodotus, and Thu- 
cydides in 1502, Euripides and Herodian 
in 1 503, and Demosthenes in 1504. These 
were important accessions to Greek learn- 
ing, though so much remained behind. A 
ciroumstance may be here mentioned, 
which had so much influence in facilita- 
ting the acquisition of knowledge, that it 
reiMlers the year 1501 a sort of epoch in 
literary history. He that year not only 
introduced a new Italic character, called 
Aldine, more easily read, perhaps, than his 
Roman letters, wmch are somewhat rude ; 
but, what was of more importance, began 
to print in a small octavo or duodecimo 
form, instead of the cumbrous and expen- 
sive folios that had been principally in use. 
Whatever the great of ages past might 
seem to lose by this indignity, was more 
than compensated in the diffused love and 
admiration of their writings. ''With what 
pleasure," sa3rs M. Renouaid, "must the 
studious man, the lover of lettere, have 
beheld these benevolent octavos, these 
Viigils and Horaces contained in one lit- 



tle volume, which he tnigit cany in his 
pocket while travelling or in a walk; 
which, besides, cost him hudly more thui 
two of our francs, so that he could get a 
dozen of them for the price of one of those 
folios, that had hitherto been the sole fur- 
niture of his library. The appearance of 
these correct and well-printed octavos 
ought to be as much remarked as the sub- 
stitution of printed books for manuscripts 
itself."* We have seen above, that not 
only quartos, nearly as portable, perhaps, 
as octavos, but the latter form uso, had 
been coining into use towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, though, I beUeve, 
it was sparingly employed for classical 
authors. 

3. It was about 1500 that Aldus drew 
together a few scholars into a lit- Htoacad- 
eranr association, called Aldi Ne- «nr- 
academia. Not only amicable discussions, 
but the choice of books to be printed, of 
manuscripts and various readings, oocu- 
ined their time, so that they may be con- 
sidered as literaryjpartnera of the noble- 
minded printer, lliis academy was dis- 
poned fy the retirement of Aldus horn 
Venice, uid never met affain.t 

4. The first edition of Calepio*s Latin 
Dictionary, which, though far bet- wMMmrr 
ter than one or two obscure books f^otkfin, 
that preceded it, and enriched by plunder- 
ing the stores of Valla and Perotti, was 
veiy defective, appeared at Reggio in 
1503.t It was so greatly augmented by 
subsequent improven, that eaUpin has be- 
^come a name in French for any volumi- 
nous compilation. T^is dictionary was 
not only of Latin and ItaUan, but several 
other languages; and these were extend- 
ed in the Basle edition of 1561 to eleven. 
It is still, if not the best, the most com- 
plete Polyglott Lexicon for the European 
languages. Calepio, however moderate 
might be his erudition, has just claim to 
be esteemed one of the most effective in« 
struments in the restoration of the Latin 
language in its purity to general use ; for, 

.though some had, by great acuteness and 
diligence, attained a good s^le in the fif- 
teenth century, that age was looked upon 



• lUnoaad, Hvt d« rimpriiiMriB dat Aldat. 
R(Mcoe*8 Leo X., ch. ii. 

fTinboachl Rotcoe. Renoaard. SdpioFor* 
tegoeifm, who Litiniiad hit name into Carteronift- 
chus, WM Mcratary to this mKWtr, and among ita 
moat diatinauiahad mambara. Ha waa calabfatad 
in hia time for a diacooiaa, Da Laodiboa Litararom 
OrBcaram, raprintad bf Hanry Staphana m hia 
Thaaaania-^Biogr. Ubit., Fortegnana. 

t Branat Thaboacht (z., 383) givaa aooe mth 
aon to auapect that thera nsj hata baao as aadias 
aditioa. 
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in Italy itaelf as £ur Mow the aubaeqiieiit 
period.* 

6. We may read in Panzer the titles of 
Book* prise 325 books printed daring these 
•d in G«iw ten years at Leipsic, 60 of which 
"*°^' are classical, but chiefly, as be- 
fore, small schoolbooks ; 14 out of 214 
at C!ologne ; 10 out of S06 at Strasburg ; 
I out of 84 at Basle ; but scarcely any 
books whatever wppear at Louvain. One, 
printed at Erfurt in 1601, deserves some 
attention. The title runs, *' Eurayoyii irpor 
rw ypoftftaruif B^Xnmv, Elementale Intro- 
ductorium in idioma Grvecanicum," with 
some more words. Panzer observes: 
^ This Greek grammar, published by some 
unknown person, is undoubtedly the first 
which was published in Germany since 
the invention of printing.'' In this, how- 
ever, as has already been shown, he is 
mistaken, unless we deny to the book 
printed at Deventer the name of a gram- 
mar. But Panzer was not acquainted 
with it This seems to be the only at- 
tempt at Greek that occurs in Germany 
dunng this decad ; and it is unnecessary 
to comment on the ignorance which the 
gross solecism in the title displays-f 

6. Paris contributed, in ten years, 430 
fintGiMk editions, thirty-two bemg of Lat- 
prajt H in classics. And in 1607, Giles 
"™* Gourmont, a printer of that city, 
assisted by the purse of Francis Tissard, 
had the honour of introducing the Greek 
language on this side, as we may^ay, of 
the A$s; for the trifling exceptions we 
have mentioned scarcely affect nis priori- 
ty. Greek types had been used in a few 
words by Badius Ascensius, a learned and 
meritorious Parisian printer, whose publi- 
cations began about 1408. They occur in 
his edition (1606) of Valla's Annotations 

• Calepio is aaid hj Morhof and Baillet to have 
copied Perotti't CoroacopU almost entira. Sir 
Jolui Elyot long before had mnarked : " Calepin 
BOthiog ameiided, hot rether appaired thai which 
Perottus had atadioaalj gathered.*' But the Coz^ 
nucopia was not a complete dictionary. It is gen- 
erally agreed that Calepio was an indiflerent schol- 
ar, and that the lint editions of his dictionary are 
cf no great value. Nor have those who have en- 
larged it done so with ezactnees, or with selection 
of good Leimity. Even Paasent, the most learned 
of Uiem, has not extirpated the unauthorised words 
of Calepio.— BaiUet, Jugemens des Savans, ii , 44. 

Several bad dictionaries, abridged from the Ca> 
tholieon, appeared near the end of the fifteenth 
oentory, and at the beginning of the nezt.^Ou 
Caace, prvfat in Gloesar., p. 47. 

t Panser, vi., 494. We find, however, a tract by 
Hegins, De Utilitete Lingo* Qmom, piinted at 
DvrenterinlSOl; bat whether it coolains Greek 
chaneters or not, most be left to eonjecinre. 
Lambinet says that M artsns, a Flemish printer, 
employed Oteek types in gnotatfans •• early ae 



on the Greek Testament* Four littls 
books, namely, a small miscellaneous vol- 
ume, preceded by an alphabet, the Woiks 
and Days of Hesiod, the Frogs and Mice 
of Homer, and the Erotemata, or Greek 
Grammar of Chrysoloras, to which four 
a late writer has added an edition of Mu- 
8»us, were the first fruits of Gourroont's 
press. Aleander, a learned Italian, who 
played afterward no inconsiderable part 
in the earlier period of the Reformation, 
came to Paris m 1608, and received a pen- 
sion from Louis Xlh\ He taught Greek 
there, and perhaps Hebrew. Through big 
care, besides a Hebrew and Greek alpha- 
bet in 1508, Gourmont printed some oi the 
moral works of Plutarch in 1509. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most 
respectable authority, Camera- suiy ■tod- 
rius, that the elements of Greek *«• or m»- 
were already taught to some J^^^^^"^ 
boys in parts of Germany^ About 1508, 



• Chevillier, Origines de rimprimerie de Paris, 
p. 846. Oreswell's View of Early Parisian Greek 
Press, L, 15. Panzer, according to Mr. Gresweli, 
has recorded nearlv 400 editions from the press of 
Badius. They mciade almost every Latin classic, 
usually with notes. He also printed a lew Greek 
authors. See also Bayie and Biogr. Univ. The 
latter refers the first works from ihe Parisian press 
of Badius to 1511, but probably by misprint. 
Badius had learned Greek at Ferrara. If Bayle is 
correct, he taught it at Lyons before he eet up bis 
press at Paris, which is worthv of notice ; but he 
^ves no authority, except for the fact of his teach* 
mg in the former city, which might not be the 
Greek language. It is said, however, that he came 
to Paris in order to give instruction in Greek about 
1499.— Bayle, art Badius, note H. It is said in the 
Biographic Universelle that Denys le^Pevre Ungfat 
Greek at Paris in 1504, when only sixteen years 
old ; but the story seems apocrypbaL 

t Aleander was no favourite with £hrasmos, and 
Ludier utters manf invectives aninst him. He 
was a strenuous supporter of all things as they 
were in the church, and would have preskied in 
the Council of Trent, as legate of Pam 111., who 
bad given him a cardinal's hat, if he had not been 
prevented by death. His epitaph on himself msj 
be mentioned as the best Greek verses by a Fiank 
that I remember to have reed before the rakkUe of 
the eighteenth century, though the reader may nol 
think much of them. 

kMovw oifK iuKuVf iri vawjOftM dv hrtfidfirvc 
ir6AAov, Civirep ISelv iXyiov ^ ^ovdiw. 

It is £ur to say of Aleander that he was the friend 
of Sadolet. In a letter of that excellent person to 
Paul III., he praises Aleander very highly, and re- 
quests for him the hat, which the pope, in coiiee-> 
doenoe, bestowed.— Sadolet, Epist., i. zii. See, 
for Aleander. Bayle ; Sleidan, Hist de la RMwflM- 
tion, L ii. ana ill ; Roacoe^ Leo X., ch. xzL ; Jor- 
tin's Erasmus, passim. 

t Jam enim pluribue in tods meHoe qoani dsdnm 
iritia iostituti et doctrine in seholiB osniperi po- 
Mr, quod et booonim aatoram seripta in manoe 
tenerentur, et elementa qooque lingus Gnsoa aU- 
cubi proponerentur ad cuscendom, cum senionim 
admiratione maxima, et ardentisshna copklitate 
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BeQchlin, on a tisit to 6eoTge Simler, a 
schoolmaster m Hesse, found a relation 
of his own, litUe more than ten years old, 
who, uniting extraordinary quickness with 
thirst for learning, had already acauired 
the rudiments of that language ; and, pre- 
senting him with a lexicon and grammar — 
precious gifts in those times — changed his 
German name, 8chwartzerd, to one of 
equivalent meaning and more classical 
sound, Melanchthon. He had himself set 
the example of assuming a nanoe of Greek 
derivation, being almost as much known 
by the name of Capnio as by his own. 
And this pedantry, which continued to 
prevail for a century and a half ailerward, 
might be excused by the great uncouth- 
ness of many German, not to say French 
and English, surnames in their Latinized 
forms. Melanchthon, the precocity of his 
youth being followed by a splendid matu- 
rity, became not only one or the greatest 
lights of the Reformation, but, far above 
an others, the founder of general learning 
in Germany.* 

8. England seems to have been neariy 
tnniiog lA stationary in academical learn- 
Em0n£ ing during the unpropitiOns reign 
of Hennr Vll.t But just hopes were en- 
tertained from the accession of his son in 
1509, who had received, in some deme, a 
learned education. And the small knot 
of excellent men, united by zeal for im- 
provement, Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, 
Fisher, Colet, More, succeeded in brinff- 
mg over thebr friend Erasmus to teach 
Greek at Cambridge in 1510. The stu- 
dents, he says, were too poor to pay him 



qiMiB,iioritas caoMi fait Similenis, qui postaa ex 
primario fmnmattco ezioiias jarisconsQltos factut 
«it» initio banc doctrinam non Tnlgandam aliqnan- 
titper aititratwtiir. Itaqae OnBcaium literarnm 
•cbolam asplieabat abqiiot diseipulia ania priTatim, 
qaibiia dabat banc operam pecaliaram, nt quoa 
aammopara diUg8ret---Camerariua, yita Melancb- 
tbooia. f find, also, io one of Melanchtboii*a own 
apiaUea, tint be learned ttie Oreek giammar from 
Oea Simler.— Epiat MelaiieUi.,p. 351 (edit 1647). 

* Cameiarina. Meinera, L, 73. The Biogmphie 
OniTenelle, art. Melanchtboo, caDa bim nepnew of 
Reocblin: but tbia leema not to be tbe caae; 
Camerarioa only laya tbat tbeir fiuniliea were con- 
nected qnadam cognationia necetaitadine. 

f **The tcboou were mucb frequented witb 
quiika and aophiatrj. All tbinn, wbetber taught 
or written, aeamed to be trite ana inane. No pleaa- 
ant streama of humanity or mythology were glidmg 
among oa, and tbe Greek langpiage, from whence 
Um greater part of knowledge la (Mrired, waa at a 
▼eiy low ebb, or in a manner fonotten.**— Wood's 
Annalg of Oxford, A.D. 1506. The word *< foreot- 
ten** ia improperly appPied to Oreek, which had 
Mvar been anown. in tbia reign, bot in what part 
of it doea not appear, tbe Unireraity of Oxfbid 
aired an f tahan, one Caiua AnheriauB, to compoee 
tile public orationa and epiiUea, and to explain Tor- 
«ace m the achoola.— Warton, iL, 420, from If 8. 
•uthority. 

Vol. I.-T 



anything; nor had he many scholafs.* 
His instruction was confined to the gram- 
mar. In the same year, Colet, dean of 
St. PanVs, founded there a school, and 
published a Latin grammar; five or six 
little works of the kind had already ap- 
peared in England.! These trifling tnings 
are mentioned to let the reader take no- 
tice that there is nothing more worthy to 
be named. Twenty-six books were print- 
ed at London during this decad ; among 
these, Terence in 1604, but no other Latin 
author of classical name. The difference 
in point of learning between Italy and 
England was at least that of a century ; 
that is, the former was mora adyanced in 
knowledge of ancient literature in 1400 
than the latter was in 1500. 

9. It is plain, howeyer, that on the Con* 
tinent of Europe, though no yery Bnamoa 
remarkable adyances were made and Ba- 
in these ten years, learning was ^*^ 
slowly progressiye, and the men were 
liying who were to bear fruit in due sea- 
son. Erasmus republished his Adages 
with such great additions as rendered 
them almost a new work ; while Budasus, 
hi his Observations upon the PandectSi 
gaye the first example of appl3ring philo- 
logical and historical literature to Uie il« 
lustration of Roman law, by which others, 
with more knowledge of jurisprudence 
than he possessed, were in the next gen- 
eration signally to change the face of that 
science. 

10. The Eastern languages began now 
to be studied, though with very f^t^j ^f 
imperfect means. Hebrew had Eaaiem 
been cultivated in the Franciscan '•■«'»i» 
monasteries of Tubingen and Basle before 
the end of the last century. The first 
grammar was published by Conrad Pelli- 
can in 1503. Eichhom calls it an evi- 
dence of the deficiencies of his knowl- 
edge, though it cost him incredible pains. 
Reuchlin gave abetter, with a dictionary, 
in 1506; which, enlarged by Munster, 
long continued to be a standard book. A 
Hebrew psalter, with three Latin transla- 
tions and one in French, was published 
in 1509 by Henry Stephens, the progenitor 
of a race illustrious m t3rpomphical and 
literary history. Petnis de Alcala, in 
1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, 
printing the words in Roman letter.^ 



* Hactenoa prslegimna GhnriOlorB grammati- 
cam, ted paneia; fortaasia freqoentiori anditorio 
Theodori arammaticam aoanicabimiir. — £p. czxiiL 
(latb Oct., 1511). 

t Wood talka of Holt*a Lac Poeroram, pubHahed 
in 1407, aa if it had made an epoch in Iiterstore. 
It might be anporior to any gnmmar we already 



% Eichhom, ii., M2, 503 ; t., fOQi Ifeinar'a Life 
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11. If we could trust an article in the 
Dnnaiie Biographie Universelle, a Portu- 
^<wiw. gnese, Gil Vicente, deserves tlie 
high praise of having introduced the reen- 
lar drama into Europe; the first of his 
pieces having been represented at Lisbon 
m 1504.* But, according to the much 
superior authority^ of Bouterwek, Gil Vi- 
cente was a writer in the old pational 
style of Spain and Portugal ; and his early 
compositions are Autos, or spiritual dra- 
mas, totally unlike any regular pl&ys, and 
rude both in design and execution. He 
became, however, a comic writer of great 
reputation among his countrymen at a 
later period, but in the same vein of un- 
cultivated f^enius, and not before Machia- 
vel and Anosto had established their dra- 
matic renown. TheCalandraof Bibbiena, 
afterward a cardinal, was represented at 
Venice in 1508, though not published till 
1584. An analysis of this play will be 
found in Gingu6n6 ; it bears only a general 
resemblance U> the Menschmi of Plautus. 
Perhaps the Calandra may be considered 
as the earUest modem comedy, or, at least, 
the earliest that is known to be extant; 
for its five acts and intricate plot exclude 
the competition of Maitre PateUn.t But 
CiUtio tod there is a more celebrated piece 
MUibcMu in the Spanish language, of which 
it is probably impossible to determine the 
date ; the tragi-comedy, as it has been 
called, of Cahsto and MelibcBa. This is 
the work of two authors ; one generally 
supposed to be Rodrigo Cota, who planned 
the story, and wrote the first act ; the oth- 
er, Fernando de Rojas, who added twenty 
more acts to complete the drama. This 
alarming number does not render the play 
altogether so proUx as might be supposed, 
the acts being only what with us are com- 
monly denominated scenes. It is, how- 
ever, much beyond the limits of repre- 
sentation. Some have supposed Causto 

of Reuchlin, in LebenabescbreiboDgen beruhmter 
manner, L,68. ▲ very few inetanoes of Hebrew 
•cholars in the fifteenth centary might be foond» 
betidee Reoehlin and Picns of Mirandola. Tira- 
boechi givet the chief pkoe among theae to Gian- 
nouo Hanetti, til, 123. 

* Biogr. UniT., art. Oil Vicente. Another Life 
of the aame dramatiat in a later Tolame, under the 
title Vicente, aeema deaigned to retract thia claim. 
BoQtorwek adreita to thia anppoeed drama of 1604, 
which ia an Auto on the feattvil of CoipQa Chiiiti, 
and of the aimpleat kind. 

i Gingii^n^,Ti., 171. An earlier writer on the 
Italian theatre ia in raptnrea with thia play. *' The 
Greeka, Latina, and modema have never made, 
and peihapa never will make, ao perfect a comedy 
ae the Calandm. It ia, in my opinion, the model 
of good comedy.**— Riccoboni, Hiat du Th^itra 
ItaTien, L, i4S. Thia ia much to aav, and ahowa 
an odd taato, for the Calandra neither oiaplaya char- 
sctcr nor «wttea intoraat. 



and MelibcBa to have been commenced by 
Juan de la Mena before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But this, Antonio tells 
us, shows ignorance of the style belong- 
ing to that author and to his age. It is 
far more probably of the time of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella ; and as an Italian trans- 
lation appears to have been published in 
1614, we may presume that it was finish- 
ed and printed m Spain about the present 
decad.* 

12. Bouterwek and Sismondi have given 
some account of this rather re- itaehar- 
markable dramatic work. But they •ctw. 
hardly do it justice, especially the former, 
who would lead the reader to expect 
something very anomalous and extrava- 
gant. It appears to me, that it is as re^ 
far and well contrived as the old comedies 
generally were : the action is simple and 
uninterrupted; nor can it be reckoned 
very extraordinary, that what Bouterwek 
calls the unities of time and place should 
be transgressed, when for the next two 
centuries they were never observed. Ca- 
listo and MehboBa was at least deemed so 
original and important an accession to 
literature, that it was naturalized in sev- 
eral languages. A very early imitation, 
rather than version, in English, appears 
to have been printed in 1530.t A real 
translation, with the title Celestina (the 
name of a procuress who plays the chief 
part in the drama, and by which it has 
been frequently known), is mentioned by 
Herbert under the year 1608. And there 
is another translaUon, or second edition, 
in 1631, with the same title, from which 
all my acquaintance with this play is de- 
rived. Gaspar Barthius gave it in Latin, 
1624, with the title Pomobosco-didasca- 
lus.t It was extolled by some as a salu- 
taiy exposition of the effects of vice— 
Qdo modo adoleacentnls 

Lenamm ingenia et morea poaaent noacere— 

and condenmed by others as too open a 
display of it. Bouterwek has rather ex- 
aggerated the indecency of this drama. 



• Antonio. Bibl. Hiap. Nora. Andr^ ▼., 125. 
La Celeatina, aaya the latter, certo contiene un 
fatto bene avolto, e apiegato con epiaodj ▼eriaimili 
e natnrali, dipinge con ▼eritA i caratteri, ed eapiioM 
talora con calore gli affetti ; e tutto queato a mio 
giudizio potii baatare per darli il vanto d'eaaere 
atate la prima compoaizione teatrale acritta con 
elegania e regolariliu 

t Dibdin's Typographical Anttquitiea. Mr. Col- 
Iter (Hiat of Dramatic Poetry, ii., 406) haa given 
a abort account of thia production, which he aaya 
*< ia not long enough for a play, and could 00I7 have 
been acted aa an interlude." It muat, therefore, be 
very diflerent from the originaL 

I Clement, BibUoth^e Curieuae. Thia trane- 
lauon ia aometimea erroneonaly named Pomo-di 
daacalua; the title of a very dilnrait book. 
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wUch !• much lew offensire, unless soft- 
ened in the translation, than in most of 
our old comedies. The style of the first 
author is said to be more elegant than that 
of his contiouator; but this is not very 
apparent in the English Torsion. The 
chief characters throughout are pretty 
well drawn, and there is a vein of hu- 
mour in some of the comic parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a 
jMndeu Spanish poet, Juan de la Enzina, 
l>B>i»^ appeared in 1601, though they 
were probably written in the preceding 
century. Some of these are comedies, 
as one biographer calls them, or rather, 
perhaps, as Bouterwek expresses it, *' sar 
cred and profane eclogues, in the form of 
dialogues, represented before distinguish- 
ed persons." Enzina wrote also a trear 
tise on Castilian poetry, which, according 
to Bouterwek, is out a short essay on the 
rules of metre.* 

14. The pastoral romance, as was be- 
▲raidia of fore mentioned, began a little 
teBOMwo. before this time in Portugal. 
An Italian writer of fine genius, Sannaz- 
zaro, adopted it in his Arcadia, of which 
the first edition was in 1508. Harmo- 
nious prose intermingled with graceful 
poetry, and with a fable Just capMe of 
keeping awake the attention, though it 
ooutd never excite emotion, communicate 
a tone of pleasing sweetness to this toI- 
ume. But we have been so much used to 
fictions of more passionate interest, that 
we hardly know how to accommodate 
ourselves to the mild* languor of these 
early romances. A recent writer places 
the Arcadia at the head of Italian prose 
in that a^. *' With a less embarrassed 
construction," he says, ** than Boccaccio, 
and less of a servile mannerism than 
Bembo, the style of Sannazzaro is simile, 
flowing, rapid, harmonious; if it should 
seem now and then too fiorid and diffuse, 
this may be pardoned in a romance. It 
is to him, in short, rather than to Bembo, 
that we owe the revival of correctness 
and elegance in the Italian prose of the 
sixteenUi centuiy; and his style in the 
Areadia would have been far more relish- 
ed than that of the Asolani, if the origi 
nality of his poetry had not engrossed our 
attention." He was the first who employ- 
ed in any considerable degree the sdroc- 
ciolo verse, though it occurs before ; but 
tiie difficulty of finding rtiymes for it drives 
him frequently upon unauthorized phrases. 



He may also be reckoned the first who 
restored the polished style of Petrarch, 
which no writer of the fifteenth century 
had suocessfuUv emulated.* 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dia- 
logue, the scene of which is laid XMianior 
at Asola in the Venetian territory, Bembo. 
were published in 1505. They are disqui- 
sitions on love, tedious enough to our pres- 
ent apprehension, but in a style so pure and 
polite, that they became the favourite read- 
ing among the superior ranks in Italy, 
where the coldness and pedantry of such 
dissertations were forgiven for their class- 
ical dignity and moral truth. The Aso- 
lani has wen thought to make an epoch 
in ItaUan literature, though the Arcadia is 
certainly a more original and striking work 
of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the po- 
ems in the Scottish dialect by Wil- pogi^. 
liam Dunbar were published ; but 
*^the Thistle and the Rose," on the mar- 
riage of James IV. with Margaret of Eng- 
laid in 1603, must be presumed to have 
been written veiy bttle after that time. 
Dunbar, therefore, has the honour of 
leading the vangusurd of British poetr^^ in 
the sixteenth century. His allegorical 
poem, the Oolden Targe, is of a more ex- 
tended range, and displays more creative 
power. The versification of Dunbar is 
remariubly harmonious and exact for his 
age; and his descriptions ^re often very 
lively and picturesque. But it must be 
confessed, that there is too much of sun- 
rise and singing-birds in all our mediaeval 
poetry; a note caught from the French 
and Proven9al writers, and repeated to 
satiety fay our own. The allegorical char- 
acters of Dunbar are derived from the same 
source. He belongs, as a poet, to the 
school of Chaucer and Lydgate.f 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since 



* Bout«rwek, Biogr. Univ., uU EoaiUL The 
tetter praitM Uiie work of EnsiiM mora highly, bat 
whether from equal knowledge I cannot bkj. The 
dramatic eompontione above mentioiiBd an aaoat 



• Salfi, Oontinoatioo de Oingnfoft, z., 02. Cor- 
niani, iT.^ 12. Roecoe speaka of the Arcadia with 
leas admiration, bat perhaps more according to the 
feelmgs of the general reader. Bat I cannot alto- 
gether conenr in his sweepinff dennnciation of po* 
etical proae, *^ that hermaptarodite of literature." In 
many etylee of eompoeition, and none more than 
soch aa the Arcadia, it may be read with delight, 
and without wounding a rational taste. The French 
language, which is not well adapted to poetry, would 
have kiet aome of its most imaginative passages, with 
which Bofibn, St Pierre, and othennow livinr have 
enriched it, if a highly ornamental proae had been 
wholly proscribed ; and we may say the same with 
equal truth of our own. It is anotner thing to con- 
demn the peculiar style of poetry in writings that, 
fiom their subject, debuuid a very diflforent tone. 

t Warion, iil, 9a EUie (Specimens, i., 377) 
strangelv calls Ihmbar **the greatest poet that 
Scotiana has produced." Phikerton places him 
above Chancer sod Lydgate.— ChnlniiBr's Biogn 
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AMtDoy that of MnndiniiB, was by Zeibi of 
or Zarw. Verona, who taoffht ia the Univer- 
Bity of Padua in 1406. The title is, Liber 
anatorais corporis humani et singulorum 
toembrorum ulius, 1603. He follows, in 
general, the plan of Mimdinus; and his 
language is obscure, as well as full of in- 
convenient abbreviations ; yet the germe 
of discoveries that have crowned later 
anatomists with gloiy is sometimes per- 
ceptible in Zerbi ; among others, that of 
the Fallopian tubes.* 

18. We now, for the first time, take re- 
VoncM or lations of voyages into our lit- 
^ "»^ <^ erarycataloffue. During the fif- 
teenth century, though the old travels of 
Marco Polo had been printed several times 
and in different languages, and even those 
of Sir John Mandeville once ; Uiough the 
Cosmography of Ptolemy had appeu^ in 
not less than seven editions, and general- 
ly with maps, few, if any, original doBcrip- 
tions of the kingdoms of me world had 
gratified the curiosity of modem Europe. 
But the stupendous discoveries that sig- 
nalized the last years of that age could 
not lon^ remain untold. We may, how- 
ever, give perhaps the first place to the 
voyages of Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, 
in 1455, under the protection of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, expk>red the western 
coast of Africa, and bore a part in discov- 
ering iu two great rivers, as well as the 
Cape de Verde islands. " The relation of 
his voyages," says a late writer, " the 
earliest of modem travels, is tn^ a mod- 
el, and would lose nothing by comparison 
with those of our best navigators. Its ar> 
rangement is admirable, its details are in- 
teresting, its descriptions clear and pre- 
cise.^t These voyages of Cadamosto 6o 
not occupy more than thirty pages in the 
collection of Ramusio, where they are re- 
printed. They are said to have first ap- 
peared at Vicenza in 1507, with the title 
Prima navigazione per 1' oceano aRe terre 
de' negri della bassa Ethiopia di Luigi 
Cadamosto. It is asserted, however, by 
Brunet, that no edition existo earlier than 
1519, and that this of 1507 is a conftision 
with the next book. This was a still 
more important pHrodnction, announcing 
the ^at discoveries that Americo Ves- 
pucci was suffered to wrest, at least in 
name, firom a more illustrious though ill- 
requited Italian : Mondo nuovo, e paesi 
Buovamente ritrovati da Alberico Vespu- 
tio Florentine intitolati, Vicenza, 1607. 
It does not appear that any eariier work 
on America had been published ; but an 



_ • Portal, BuiL d« rAnatomic Biogr. Univ., art. 
ZnU. t Biogr. Univ., vt. CadamoMa 



epistle of Columbns himself, de insnlis 
IndiflB nuper inventis, was twice printed 
about 1408 in Germany, and probaUy in 
other cotmtries ; and a few otlwr brief no- 
tices of the recent discovery are to be 
traced. We find also, in 1508, an acoount 
of the Portuguese in the East, which, 
being aimonn^ as a translation from tiie 
native language into Latin, may be pre- 
sumed to ime appeared before.* 



8aoT. II. 1511-1520. 

Age of Leo X.— Italian Dramatic Poetry.— Claati- 
eal Leamina, eapeciallT Greek, in France, Ger- 
many, and England.— Utopia of Moie.—KraaaBiia 
— Hia Adagea.— Political Satire contained m 
them.— Opposition of the Monks to Leamiu.— 
Antipathy of Erasmus to them.— Their attack on 
Renchlm.— Origin of Reformation. — Luther. — 
Ariosto.— Character of the Orlando Forioeo.— 
Vaiiona Works of Amaseroent in modem Lao* 
gnages.- English Poetry.— Fomponatina.— Ray- 
mond Lolly. 

10. Lbo X. became pope in 1513. His 
chief distinction, no doubt, is ow- lso x^ ua 
ing to his encouragement of the pstraoags 
arts, or, more stricUy,tothecom- ^ •*••** 
pletion of those splendid labours of RaA- 
elle, under his pontificate, which had been 
commenced by nis predecessor. We have 
here only to do with literature ; and in the 
promotion of this he certainly deserves a 
much higher name than any former pope, 
except Nicolas V., who, considering the 
difference of the times, and the greater 
solidity of his own character, as certainly 
stands far above him. Leo began by 
placing men of letters in the most honoinr* 
able stations of his court. There were 
two, Bembo and Sadolet, who had, by com- 
mon confession, reached a consummate 
elegance of style, in comparison of which 
the best productions of the last age seem- 
ed very imperfect. They were made 
apostolical secretaries. Beroaldo, second 
of the name, whose father, though a mors 
fertile author, was inferior to him in taste, 
was intrusted with the Vatican library. 
John Lascaris and Marcus Musums were 
invited to reside at Rome ;t and the pope. 



* See Bninet, art Itinerartnm, dec 

t John Lascaris, who is not to be confoanded 
with Constanttne Lascaria, by seme thought to be 
his father, and to whom we owe a Greek grammar, 
after continuing for several years under the petroa* 
age of Lorenso at Florence, where he was editor 
of the Anthologia or collection of epigrams, printed 
in 14M, on the Ml of the Medici family entered the 
service of Charles VIII., and Itred many years at 
Paris. He was afterward employed by Louis XII. 
as minister at Venice. After a residence of some 
duration at Rome, he was iadoeed by Francis I. in 
15IS to organise the literarr inatitattotts dcsigiied 
by the king to be established at Paris. But tiieae 
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eonsldering it, he says, no small part of 
his pontificid duty to promote the Latin 
literatare, caused search to be made eve- 
rywhere for manuscripts. This expres- 
sion somids rather oddly in his mouth ; and 
the less religious character of transalpine 
literature is TisiUe in this, as in every- 
thing else. 

SO. The personal taste of Leo was al- 
Rontt most entirely directed towards poe- 
fy»M- try and the beauties of style. This, 
aftam. *pimboschi seems to hint, might 
cause the more serious learning of anti- 
ouity to be rather neglected. But there 
does not seem to be much nound for this 
charge. We owe to Leo the publication, 
by Beroaldo, of the first fire books of the 
Annals of Tacitus, which had lately been 
found in a German monastery. It ap- 
pears that, in 1514, above one hundred pro- 
fessors received salaries in the Roman 
university or gymnasium, restored by the 
pope to its auenated revenues.* Leo 
seems to have founded a seminary dis- 
tinct from the former, under the superin- 
tendence of Lascaris, for the sole study of 
Greek, and to have brought over young 
men as teachers from Greece. In this 
academy a Greek press was established, 
where the scholiasts on Homer were print- 
ed in 1517.t 

91. Leo was a great admirer of Latin 
littn poetry ; and in his time the chief 
»Mcry. poets of Italy seem to have written 
several of their woiks, thou^ not pub- 



bebf pestpoiMd, LMcam ipent the remaiDdw of 
hii life ptrlly in Paris, partly in Rome, and di«d in 
Ihs latter city in 1535.— Hody, de Oiacis iUuatribai. 

* We are indebted to Roscoe for pablishing this 
list. Bat as the number of one honored prolessors 
night lead os to eipect a most comprehensiTe 
acMne, it may be mentioned that they consisted 
of fsor for theology, eloTen liar canon law, twenty 
ftr civil law, sixteen for medicine, two for meta- 
physics, fife for philosophy (probably physics), two 
ibr ethics, four for logic, one tor 8stiolo|[[y (probably 
astronomy), two for mathematics, eighteen for 
ifaetoric, three for Or8ek,and thirteen for grammar, 
in aU a hundred and one. The salaries are sub- 
joined in every instance ; the highest sre among 
the medical professors ; the Greek are also high.— 
Rosooe, iL, 333, snd Append., No. 89. 

Roecoe remarks that medical bouny waa one of 
the eciences taught, and that it was the earliest in- 
stance. If this be right, Bonafede of Padua cannot 
have been the firrt botanical professor in Karope, 
as we reed that he died in 1633. But in the roll of 
these Romsn professors we only ihid that one was 
•ppointed ad dedarationem simplicium medicine. 
I oo not think this mesns mora than the materia 
msdiea : we cannot infer that he lectured upon the 
plants ibemeelves. 

t Tinboschi. Hody, p. 917. Roecoe, ch. 11. 
Leowse anticipated in hisOrsek editions by Chigi, 
a Mirate Roman, who, with the assistance of Co1^ 
•Hio Benigno, snd with Galliergus, a Crotan, for 
ai> printer, gave to the world two good editions of 
Piadv nd Tlsocritas ia 1615 and 151& 



lished tfll afterward. The poems of Pon- 
tanus, which naturally belong to the fif- 
teenth century, were first printed in 1613 
and 1518 ; and those of Mantuan, in a col- 
lective form, about the same time. 

S8. The Rosmunda of Rucellai, a trage- 
dy in the Italian language, on the inoian 
ancient regular model, was repre- tngsdy. 
sented before Leo at Florence in 1515. 
It was the eariiest known trial of blank 
verse ; but it is acknowledged by Rucellai 
himself, that the Sophonisba of his friend 
Trissino, which is dedicated to Leo in the 
same year, though not published till 1524, 
preceaed and suggested his own tragedy.* 
The Sophonisba is strictly on the sophonMia 
Greek model, divided only by the of Triiiu». 
odes of the chorus, but not into five por- 
tions or acts. The speeches ia this tra^ 
gedy are sometimes too long, the style 
unadorned, and the descriptions now and 
then trivial. But, in general, there is a 
classical dignity about the sentiments 
which are natuial, though not novel ; and 
the latter part, which we should call the 
fifth act, IS truly noble, simple, and pa- 
thetic. Trissino was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the Greek drama, and had im- 
bibed its spirit: seldom has Euripides 
written with more tenderness, or chosen 
a subject more fitted to his genius; for 
that of Sophonisba, in which many have 
followed Trissino with inferior success, is 
wholly for the Greek sdiool; it admits, 
with no great difficulty, of the chorus, and, 
consequently, of the unities of time and 
place. It must, however, always chiefly 

* This dedication, with a sort of apology for wri- 
ting tragedies in Italian, will be found in Roscoe's 
Appendu, toI. Ti. Roscoe quotes a few words from 
Rucellai*s dedication of his poem, L'Api, to Trissi- 
no, acknowledging the latteries the iuTentor of 
blank verse. V oi foste il primo, che ouesto modo 
di scrivere, in Tersi matemi, liberi delle rime< po- 
neste in luce.~Life of Leo X., ch. 16. See also 
6inguto6, Tol. fl, and Walker's Memoir on Italiaa 
Tragedy, as well ss Tiraboschi. The earliest Ital- 
ian tragedy, which is also on the subject of Sopho- 
nisba, oy Oaleotto del Canetto, was presented to 
the Marchioness of Mantua in 1502. But we do 
not find that it was brought on the stage, nor is it 
clear that it was printed so early as the present de- 
cad. But an edition of the Pamphila, a tragedy on 
the story of Sigtsrounds, by Antonio da nstoia, 
waa printed at Venice m 1508.— Walker, p. 11. 
Gingo6n^ has been isnorant of this very curious 
piece, from which Wslker had giren a few extracts 
m rhymed measures of different kinds. Gm^An^ 
indeed, had never seen Walker's book, and his own 
is the worse for it. Walker was not a man of much 
▼igour of mind, bat had some taste, and great 
knowledge of his sobject This trsgedy is men- 
tioned by Qeadrio, if., 58, wiUi the title II FUostrato 
e Panlila, dot amanti. 

It may be obsenred, that, notwithstanding the 
testimony of Rucellai hhnself above quoted, it is 
shown by Walker (Appendix, No. 3) that blank vena 
had been oooannaiy empkqrwl befcro TrisHDO. 
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depend on Sophonisba herself; for it is 
not easy to make Masinissa respectable, 
nor has Trissino succeeded in attempting 
it. The lon^ continuance of alternate 
speeches in smgle lines, frequent in this 
tragedy, will not displease those to whom 
old associations are recalled by it 

33. The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, 
Bamianda below the Sophonisba, though it 
ofRuoeUiu. is the work of a better poet; and, 
perhaps, in language and descnption it is 
superior. Yfhat is told in narration, ac- 
cording to the ancient inartificial form of 
tragedy, is finely told ; but the emotions 
are less represented than in the Sophonis- 
ba; the principal character is less inter- 
esting, and the story is unpleasing. Ru- 
cellai led the way to those accumulations 
of horrible and disgusting circumstances 
which deformed the European staffe for a 
century afterward. The Rosmunda is di- 
Tided into five acts, but preserves the cho- 
rus. It contains imitations of the Greek 
tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the 
Sophonisba aoes of the Ajax and the Me- 
dea. Some lines in the latter, extolled by 
modem critics, are simply translated firom 
the ancient tragedians. 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto seem to 
GdoiediM have been acted about 1513, and 
pTAruMto. were written as early as 140S, 
when he was but twenty-one years old, 
which entitles him to the praise of having 
first conceived and carried into efiect the 
idea of regular comedies, in imitation of 
the ancient, though Bibbiena had the ad- 
vantage of first occupying the stage with 
his Calandra. The Cassaria and Sumx)- 
siti of Ariosto are, like the Calandra, free 
imitations of the manner of Plautus, in a 
spirited and natural dialogue, and with that 
graceful fiow of language which appears 
spontaneous in all his writinss.* 

35. The north of Italy still endured the 
Books priot- warfare of stranger armies: Ra- 
•dioiiaiy. venna, Novara, Marignan, aU 
test the well-fought contention. Aldus, 
however, returning to Venice in 1519, pub- 
lished many editions before his deatn in 
1516. Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first ap- 
peared in 1513, Athensus in 1514, Xeno- 
phon, Strabo, and Pausanias in 1516, and 
Plutarch's Lives in 1517. The Aldine 

Eress then continued under his father-in- 
iw, Andrew Asola, but with rather di- 
minished credit. It appears that the 
works printed during this period, fh>m 
1511 to 1530, were, at Rome 116, at Milan 
91, at Florence 133, and at Venice 511. 

* OingQ6ii4, vi., 183, 218, ham given a foil analy- 
■8 of these celebrated comedies. They are placed 
Mxt to ihon of Machiairol by unit ItsUan critiM. 



This iSf perhaps, less than, from the gm- 
eral renown of Leo's age, We should ^ve 
ejEpected. We may select, among the 
original publications, the Lectiones An- 
tique of Caehus Rhodiginns (1516), ^wtat 
and a little treatise on Italian gram- Bbodip 
mar by Fortunio, which has no claim ^^' 
to notice but as the earliest book on the 
subject* The former, though not the first, 
appears to have been by far the best and 
most extensive collection hitherto made 
from the stores of antiquity. It is now 
hardly remembered ; but obtained almost 
universal praise, even from severe critics, 
for the deep erudition of its author, who, 
in a somewhat rude style, pours forth ex- 
planations of obscure, and emendations of 
corrupted passages, with profuse display 
of knowledge in the customs, and even 
philosophy of the ancients, but more 
especially in medicine and botany. Yet 
he seems to have inserted much without 
discrimination of its value, and often with- 
out authority. A more perfect edition 
was published in 1550, extending to thirty 
books instead of sixteen.! 

36. It may be seen that Italy, with all 
the lustre of Leo's reputation, q„^ ^^^^ 
was not distinguished by any adtaPnaM 
very remarkable advance in ^ o«™»- 
leaming during his pontificate ; 
and I believe it is generally admitted, that 
the elegant biography of Roscoe, in ma- 
king the public more famiUar with the 
subject, did not raise the previous estima- 
tion of its hero and of his times. Mean- 
while, the Cisalpine regions were gaining 
ground upon their brilliant neighbour. 
From the Parisian press issued, in these 
ten years, eight hundred books; among 
which were a Greek Lexicon by Alean- 
der, in 1512, and four more Uttle gram* 
matical works, with a short romance ia 
Greek. This is trifling indeed ; but in the 
cities on the Rhine something more was 
done in that language. A Greek gram- 
mar, probably quite elementary, was pub- 
lishea at Wittenberg in 1511 ; one at 
Strasburg in 1512 — ^thrice reprinted in the 
next three years. These were succeeded 
by a translation of Theodore Gaza's gram- 
mar by Erasmus in 1516, by the Pro^ym- 
nasmata Gnecs Literatune of Luscmius 
in 1517, and by the Introductiones in Lin- 
guam Graecam of Croke in 1520. Isoera- 
tes and Lucian appeared at Strasburg in 



* Regole graminaticali dalle Tolaar linnia (Ab- 
cona, 1516). Qneeto libro fiior dt dobbio a tlir " 
primo cbe ei videete ■tampato, a dan 
manti dMtaliana, non gi4 eloqoeiisa, ma lingiia.— 
Fontanini, dell' eloqaeoia Italiana, p. 6. Fifteen 
editiooe were printed within eiz yeai* ; a dec i a l f 
proof of the iinportance attached to the nib|eet. 

fBkrant. Biqgr. UniT^ aH. EhodiginniL 
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1515; tlie flTBt book of the IHad next year, 
besides foar smmller tncts ;* several more 
followed b^ore the end of the decad. At 
Basle the excellent printer Frobenius, an 
intimate friend of ErasmoSf had establish- 
ed himself as early as 1491.t Besides 
the great edition of the New Testament 
by Erasmus, which issued from his press, 
we find, before the close of 1630, the 
Works and Days of Hesiod, the Greek 
Lexicon of Aldus, the Rhetoric and Po- 
etics of Aristotle, the first two books of 
the Odyssey, and sereral grammatical 
treatises. At Ck>logne, two or three smaU 
Gredt pieces were printed in 1617. And 
LouTain, besides the Platus of Aristoph- 
anes in 1618, and three or four others 
about the same time, sent forth, in the 
year 1690, six Greek editions, among 
which were Ludan, Theocritus, and two 
tragedies of Euripides-t We may hence 
perceive that the Greek ^language now 
first became generally known and taught 
in Germany and in the Low Countries. 
97. It is evident that these worics were 
iitMhoi. chiefijr designed for students in 
lo tteM the universities. But it is to be 



observed, that Greek literature 
was now much more cultivated than be- 
fore. In France there were, indeed, not 
many names that could be brought for- 
ward ; but Lefevre of Etaples, commonly 
called Faber Stapulensis, was equal to 
writing criticisms on the Greek Testa^ 
ment of Erasmus. He bears a high char- 
acter among contemporary critics for his 
other writings, which are chiefly on theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects ; but it 
appears, by his age, that he must have 
come late to the study of Greek.^ That 
diiBcult language was more easily mas- 
tered by younger men. Germany had al- 
ready produced some deserving of remem- 
brance. A correspondent of Erasmus, in 
1616, writes to recommend (Ecolampadius 
as ** not unlearned in Greek literature."| 



* Thete were paUiibed by Latcinias (Nachti- 
gftU), a natiTe of Stnaburg* and one of the chief 
membera of the literary academy, eatabliahed by 
Wimpheling in that city.— Biogr. uiut. 

t BiogrTUiuv. 

t The whole namber of hooka, aceoidmf to 
Panter, printed from 1611 to 1520 at Stnabarg, wae 
173 ; at Baale, 380 ; at Cologne, 190 ; at Leipeic, 
46B ; at Loovain, 67. It may be worth while to 
lemmd the reader once more, that theae liata moat 
be very defective ae to Uie alicfater data of pnbli- 
cationa, which ha^e often periabed to a aingle copy. 
Panzer ia reekoned more imperfect after 1500 than 
before.— Biogr. Uoifeiaelle. In England, we find 
Ihirty-aix bT Pynaon, and aixty-aix 1^ Wynkyn de 
Woraa witoin Ibwe ten yeara. 

^ Jettia'a Enamna, i., 93. Bayle, Fern d'Eta- 
plaa. Bloant. Bion. Univ., Febure d'Rtaplea. 

B ErMmna himaeif aaya afterward, (Ecolanipa< 
diM Mtis Borit GraeAk Lstiai 



Melancbtbon was, eren in bis early youth, 
deemed competent to criticise Erasmus 
himself. At the age of sixteen, he lec- 
tured on the Greek and Latin authors of 
antiquity. He was the first who printed 
Terence as Terse.* The library of this 
great scholar was in 1836 sold in London, 
and was proved to be his own by innu- 
merable marginal notes of illustration and 
correction. Beatns Rhenanus stands per- 
haps next to him as a scholar ; and we 
may add the names of Luscinius, of Bili- 
bald Pirckheimer, a learned senator of 
Nurembeig, who made several transla- 
tions, and of Petrus Mosellanus, who be- 
came, about 1618, lecturer in Gredt at 
Leipsicf He succeeded our distinguish* 
ed countryman, Richard Croke, a pupil of 
Grocyn, who had been invited to Leipsic 
in 1614, with the petty salary of 16 guil- 
ders, but with the privilege of receiving oth- 
er remuneration from his scholars, and 
had the signal honour of first imbuing the 
students of Northern Germany with a 
knowled^ of that language.^ One or 
two trifimg woriLs on Greek grammar 
were published by Croke during this de- 
cennium. Geratinus, who tookhis name, 
in the fanciful style of the times, from his 
birthplace, Horn in Holland, was now pro- 
fessor of Greek at Louvain ; and in 1696, 
on the recommendation of Erasmus, be- 
came the successor of Mosellanus at 
Leipsicf William Ck>p, a native of Basle, 



qoanqoam ille magia peccat iodiligenUa qqam im* 
peritia. 

• Coz*8 Life of Melancbtbon, p. 19. Melanch* 
then wrote Greek verM indifferently and incorrect- 
ly, hot Latin with apiht and elegance : apecimene 
of both are giten in Dr. Cox's Talaable biography. 

f The ItTea and characters of Rhenanus, Pirck- 
heimer, and Mosellanns will be found in Bloant, 
Niceron, and the Biographie UniverseUe ; also in 
Oerdea*a Historia Evangel. Reoor., MelchiorAdaa, 
and other leaa commoo books. 

t Crocus regnat in Academia Lipdensi^ publici- 
tua Or«cas docens litteras. — Erasm., Epist. cItiL, 
5th June, 1514. Eichhom aaya that Conrad Celtee 
and othera had taucht Latin only, iii., 27S. Game» 
larioa, who studied for three yean under Croke, 
gives him a Tory high character : Qoi primus pq- 
tabatur ita docoisae Grscam linguam in Oennania. 
vt plane perdisci illam poaee, et quid momenti aa 
onmem doctrins ereditiooem atque coltum hujoa 
eognitio allalure esse videretnr, noetri boounea 
aeee intelligerearbitrarentur.^Vita Ifelanchtbonis, 
p. 27; and vita Eobani Hessi, p 4. He was re- 
ceived at Leipeic *Mike a hearenW meesenger;** 
every one waa prood of knowing nim, of paying 
whatever be demanded, of attending bim at any 
hoar of the day or night.— Melanchtbon apnd Met* 
nera, i., 163. A pretty good life of Croke is ia 
ChalflMTs's Biogrepbkal Dictionary. Bayle doee 
not mention him. Croke waa educated at King^ 
College, Cambridfe, to which he went from Eton 
in 1506, and is aaia to have learned Orsek at Oifoid 
from Grocyn, while atill a scholar of King's. 

4 Eraamue givea a vttj high ebaneter of CentS- 
nna. Qmem uagna pentia aopeiat vel tiea Moaai. 
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and phyeician to FnnciB I., pabttshad in 
this period some traaftlaiionB from Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. 

28. Cardinal Xioienes, about the begin- 
coitegw at ning of the centuxv, founded a 
Aieaia and college at Aicala, ma favourite 
Loavaio, university, for the three learned 
languages. This example was followed 
by Jerome Busleiden, who, by his last 
testament, in 1616 or 1517, established a 
similar foundation at liouvain.* From 
this source proceeded many men of con<- 
^icuous eruditicm and ability ; and Lou- 
vain, through its Collegium triHngue, be- 
came, in a still higher ^gree than Deven- 
ter had been in the fifteenth century, not 
only the chief seat of Belgian learning, 
but the means of diffusing it over parts of 
Germany. Its institution was resisted by 
the monks and theologians, unyielding 
though beaten adversaries of literature.f 

29. It cannot be said that many yet on 
Utin atyie ^s side of the Alps wrote Latin 
iB Franca, yf^ Budsus is harsh and un- 
polished ; Erasmus fluent, spirited, and 
never at a loss to express his meaning ; 
nor is his style mu<^ defaeed by baito- 
rous words, though by no means exempt 
from them ; yet it seldom reaches a point 
of classical eleganee. Francis Sylvius 
(probably Ihibois), brother of a celebrated 
imysician, endeavoured to inspire a taste 
for purity of stvle in the Universitv of 
Paris. He had, however, aequired it him- 
self late, for some of his writings are bar- 
barous. The favourable influence of Syl- 
vius was hanlly earlier than 1630.^ The 
writer most solicitous about his diction 
was Longolius ([Christopher de Longueil), 
a native of Malines, the only true Cicero- 
nian out of Italy ; in which country, how- 
ever, ho passed so much time, that he is 
hardly to be accounted a mere Cisalpine. 
Like others of that denomination, he was 
more ambitious of saying common thiogs 
well, than of producing what was well 
worthy of being remembered. 

30. We have the imposing testimony of 
Gnakaahoi. Erasmus himself, that neither 
•ra io Eog- France nor Germany stood so 
^*'^ high about this period as Eng- 
land. That country, he says, so distant 
fh>m Italy, stands next to it m the esteem 



knoa, nee in£eri<Mr, nfc arbitrar, Romaiw lingiMB 
i^Hndia.— Epiat Dccxxxrii Ceratiaiia Qnaeani* 
em litantDrs tarn exacte calleiia, ut viz anom aut 
alteraBi babeat Italia quicum dubitem banc com- 
Biittera. Magna doctrine erat Moaelknua, apei 
flMJoih* et amabam miic^ bominia ingenmin, nee 
fclao dicHSt odioaaa eaaa comparationea ; aed hoe 
ipaa cmaa me oampeUit dicere« longe aliarea eat-**- 
Epiat. oecUTiii. * Bayla, Ba ~ 

t Von der Hai^t, Htat. Utt. Eelbimat. 

t Bftylt, art Syhiiu. 



of the leaned. This, howerer, is written 
in lfi84. About the end of the present 
decennial period, we can produce a not 
very snudl number of persons possessam^ 
a comp^nt acquaintance wiUi the Greek 
tongue, more, perhaps, than could be 
traced in France, though all together 
might not weigh as huivy as Budsus 
alone. Such were Grocyn, the patriareh 
of English learning, who died m 1610; 
Linacre, whose translation of Galen, first 
printed in 1581, is one of the few in that 
age that escape censure for inelegance or 
incorrectness ; Latimer, beloved and ad- 
mired by his friends, but of whom we 
have no memorial in any writings of his 
own ; More, known as a scholar by Greek 
epigrams of some merit ;* Lilly, master 
of St. Paul's School, who had ao^uired 
Greek at Rhodes, but whose i«putation is 
better preserved by the grammars that 
bear his name ; Lupsett, li^o is said to 
have learned from Lilly, and who taught 
some time at Oxford ; Richard Cndce, al- 
ready named ; Gerard Lister, a physician, 
to whom Erasmus gives credit for skill in 
the three languages ; Pace and Tunstall, 
both men well known in the history of 
those times; Lee and Stokesley, after- 
ward bishops, the former of whom pub- 
lished Annotations on the Greek Testa- 
ment of Erasmus at Basle in 1530,t and 
probably Gardiner ; Clement, one of Wol* 
sey's first lecturers at Oxford Ct Brian, 



* The Qntk venea of Mora and Lillv, ] 
naamata Mori et LiUi, were pnbiiahed at ! 
1518. It ia in tbia volnme tbat tbe dtatkh, aboot 
wbich aome curioaity baa been abown, ia finind : 
TnTeni portum, apea et fortona valete, dbc. Bnt it 
ia a tranalation from tbe Greek. 

Quid tandem non iinaatitiaaet admirabilis iata 
natora telicitaa, ai hoc inj^eniam inatitaiaaet Italia t 
ai totnm Muaaram aacna vacaaaet 7 ai ad joataia 
fru^m ac velut aotninnam aoum maturuiaaet ? 
Epigrammala laait adoleacena admodum, ac ple- 
raqoe |>uer ; Britanniam aoam nunqoam egicaau a 
eat, niai aemel atque iteram principia ani nomme 
le^tione fonctua apod Flandroa. Prvter rem nx- 
onam, prster curaa domeaticaai pivtcr publici mn- 
neria functionem et caosaram undaa, tot tantiaqiie 
regni ne^otiia diatrabitar, at miraria etm otium vri 
coflritandi de libri8.»Epiat. clziz., Aug., 1517. In 
tbe Ciceronianaa be apeaka of More witb more 
diacrimmatiBf praiae, and tbe paaaage ia Uloatiative 
of tbat juet quoted. 

t Eraamoa doea not apare Lee.— Epiat eezlviu. 
Quo uno nibil onquam adhuc terra produzit, nee 
arrogantioa, nee ^rolentiua, nee atoltina. Tbia 
waa the tone of tbe age towarda any adveiaarr 
wbo waa not abaolotely out of reacb of aueb epi- 
tbeta. In anotber place be apeaka of Lee aa 
noper Graca lingua radimentia initiatua.— Epiat 
eecdzzzzi 

t Knight aaya (apod Jortin, i, 45) tbat Clmient 
waa tbe firat lecturer at Oxford in Greek after Lin* 
acre, aivl tbat be waa anceeaded by Lnpeett And 
tbia aeema, aa to tbe fact that they did auceeaai^Iy 
tnch, to be eanfimwd by Meia-Joitis, &.» 38B. 
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Wakefield, Bifllock, and a few more, 
whose naniee appear in Pita and Wood, 
or even who are not recorded; for we 
could not, without presumption, attempt 
to enumerate every person who at thu 
time was not whoUy unacquainted with 
the Greek language. Yet it would be an 
error, on the other hand, to make a large 
aUowanee for omissions; much less to 
oonelode that every man who might ei^oy 
some reputation in a learned profession, 
eould, in a later generation, have passed 
for a scholar. Colet, for example, and 
Fisher, men as distii^^uished as almost 
any of that age, were unacquainted with 
the Greek tongue, and both made some 
efforts to attain it at an advanced age.* 
It was not till the year 1617 that the first 
Greek lecture was established at Oxford 
by Fox, bishop of Hereford, in his new 
fomidation of Corpus Christi College. 
Wolsey, in 1610, endowed a regular pro- 
feasorshq) in the University. It was about 
the same year that Fisher, chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, sent down 
Richard Croke, lately returned from Leip- 
sic, to tread in the foototeps of Erasmus 
as teacher of Greek.f But this was in 
advanee of our neighbours ; for no publie 
instmetion in that language was yet given 
in France. 



Bot the Biogtmphia Bntannka, Bit. Woltey, mtrH 
that thej were appointod to the efaair of rhetoric or 
himaiiity : and that Calpomioa, a natiTe of Greece, 
was the mL profiessor of the language. No au- 
thority ia qaoted by the editora ; bat I me foond it 
confirmed V Caiua in a little traatiae I>e Pronnn- 
tiatkne Gisc0 et Latine Ungos. Norit, he aaya, 
Oxonifloaia achola, aaemadmodaiii jpaa Orocia 
pcoooatiaYit, ez Mattnso Calpuroio Orsco, quern 
ex Oracii Oxooiam GnBcarum literarum gratia 
perduxerat Thomaa Wolaeua, de bonia Utena op- 
time meritua caidinalia, cum non alia ratione pio- 
untiaiit iUi,oiiain qu4 noe jam pfoAtemar.^-Oiioa, 
de promuit. Orac et Lat. Lingua, edit. Jebb, p. 
2SS. 

* Nunc dolor me tenet, aaya Colet in 1516, quod 
mm didicerim Gra>cam aermonem, sine cujua peri- 
tie nihil ettrauai FVom a later epiatle of Eraamua, 
where he aaya. Coletua atrenoe Gracator, it aeema 
likely that he actually made aome progreaa ; but at 
hia age it would not be wen conaiderable. Lati- 
mer maauaded Fiaher from the attempt, unleaa he 
ooald procure a maater from Italy, which Eiaamna 
thoui^t needleaa.^£piit. ccclziiL In an edition 
e£ hia Adagea, he aaya, Joannea Flacherua tree 
linguaa state jam vergente non vnlgari atndlo am- 
plectitur, Chil. It., cent. ▼., 1. 

t Graek had not been neglected at Cambridge 
daring the interval, according to a letter of Bullock 
(in Latin, Bovillua) to Eraamua, in 1516, from 
thence. Hie acriter incumbont literia Gracia, op- 
tantque non mediocriter tuum adventum, et ni 
magnopere favent tuv buic in Nonun Teatamen- 
tnm editioni It ia probable that Cranmer waa a 
pupil of Croke ; for, in the depoaition of the latter 
befeie tf ary'a commtaaionera m IfiSft, he aaya that 
he had known the archbiahop thirty-atz years, 
which bringa ua to hia mrn lint kcluiva at Cam* 
Vol, L— U 



81. By the etatutee of St. Paiira school, 
dated in 1518, the master ia to be k<^ ^ 
"* lerned in good and clone Latin tMoMngbi 
literatuto, and also in Qreke, iff ^iMoia. 
such may be gotten." Of the boys he 
aaya, " I wolde they were taught always 
in good literature, both Latin and Greke." 
But it does not follow from hence that 
Greek was actually taught ; and, consid*- 
ering the want of lexicons and gram- 
mars, none of which, as we shall seet 
were published in England for many years 
afterward, we shall be apt to think that 
little instruction could have been given.* 
This, howeyer, is not conclusive, and 
would lead us to bring down the date of 
philological learning in our public semi« 
naries much too low. The process c^ 
learning without books was tedious and 
difficult, but not impracticable for the dili- 
gent. The teacher provided himself with 
a lexicon which was in common use 
among his pupils, and with one of the 
grammars published on the- Contiqenty 
from which he gave oral lectures, and 
portions of which were transcribed by 
each student. The books read in the lee* 
tare-room were probably copied out in the 
same manner, the abbreviations giving 
some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus 
the deficiency of impressions was in some 
degree supplied, just aa before the inven- 
tion of printing. The labour of acquiring 
knowledge strengthened, as it idways 



bridge.— Todd>a Life of Cranmer, U., 449. But 
Cranmer may have known eomethmg of the Ian* 
guage before, and ia, not improbably, one of thoae 
to whom Bullock alludea. 

* In a letter of Eraamua on the death of Colet in 
1582, Epirt. ccccxxxT. (and in Jortin'a App., it., 315), 
though oe deecribea the coorae of education at St. 
Paura achool rather diffbaely, and in a atram of 
high panegyric there ia not a ayllable of alluaion 
to the atudy of Greek. Pita, however, in an ac- 
count of one William Horman, tella ua that he waa 
ad collegium Etonenae atudiorum cauaa miaaua, 
ubi avide haoatis litteriahumanioribna, jMraqrtM^aa 
Chme^ Ih^um rmdimentis, dignua habitua eat qui 
Cantabrigiam ad altiorea diaciplinaa deatinaretur. 
Horman oecame Gr«c» linguv peritiaaimus, and 
returned aa head maater to Eton ; quo tempora in 
littena humanioribua acholarea iltic inaigniter ent- 
dirit He wrote aeveral worka, partly ^raounati* 
cal, of which Pita girea the titlee, and d]ed,plnHia 
dMrmi, in 1535. 

If we could depend on the accuracy of all thia, 
we muat auppoae that Greek waa taaght at Eton 
ao early that one who acquired the rodimenta of it 
in that achool mi^ die at an advanoad age in 1535. 
But thia ia not to be received on Pita'a authority. 
And I find, in Harwood'a Alumoi Etoneaea, that 
Horman became head maater aa eariy aa 1485 : no 
one will readily believe that he could have learned 
Greek while at achool; and the fact ia, that he waa 
not educated at Eton, but at Wincbeater. 

The Latin grammar which baaia the nsaie of 
Lilly waa compiled parUy by Colet, partly by £n» 
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does, the memory; it excited an industry 
which surmounted every obstacle, and 
yielded to no fatigue ; and we may thus 
account for that copiousness of verbal 
learning which sometimes astonishes us 
in the scholars of the sixteenth century, 
and in which they seem to surpass the 
more exact philologers of later ages. 

39. It is to be observed that we rather 
tmm cia» ^^^^ ^ ^vosW number of men who 
kitiworiM have struggled against difficul- 
piattdhm. ^^^ thg^ pQj Jq a claim for any 
diffusion of literature in England, which 
would be very far from the truth. No 
classical woru were printed, except four 
editions of Virgil's Bucolics, a small trea- 
tise of Seneca, the first book of Cicero's 
Sistles (the latter at Oxford in 1619), 
merely, of course, for learners. We 
do not reckon Latin grammars. And, as 
yet, no Greek types had been employed. 
in the spirit of truth, we cannot qmte take 
to ourselves the compliment of Erasmus ; 
there must evidently have heea a far 
greater diff\asion of sound learning in Ger- 
many ; where professors of Greek had for 
some time been established in all the uni- 
versities, and where a long list of men ar- 
dent in the cultivation of letters could be 
adduced.* Erasmus had a panegyrical 
humour towards his friends, of whom 
there were many in England. 

33. Scotland had, as might naturally be 
gi^or expected, partaken still less of 
iMTiiiaf io Italian light than the south of 
■«**••*'• Britain. But the reiffning king, 
oontemporary with Henry vll., gave 
proofs of greater BOod-wiU towards let^ 
ters. A statute of James IV., in 1496, 
enacts that gentlemen's sons should be 
sent to school in order to learn Latin. 
Such provisions were too indefinite for 
execution, even if the royal authority had 
been greater than it was ; but it serves to 
display the temper of the sovereign. His 
natiural son, Alexander, on whom, at a 
very early age, he conferred the arch- 
bishopric of St. Andrews, was the pupil 
of Erasmus in the Greek language. The 
latter speaks very highly of this promis- 
ing scion of the house of Stuart in one of 
his adages.t But, at the age of twenty, 
be perished with his royal father on the 
disastrous day of Flodden Field. Learn- 
ing had made no sensible progress in 
Scotland; and the untoward circumstan- 
ces of the next twenty years were far 
fh)m giving it encouragement. Thetrans- 



^Snchalirt is ci««ii bj Mciiieri, i., 164, of the 
rappoiten of Rracnltn, who compriMd all the rati 
■cbobn of Oormany : h« omiaMTatM iiztj-ttfn, 
which might doubtlMt be enlixged. 

t ChiL li, ont. ^^ 1* 



lation of the ^neid by Gawin Doii^a% 
bishop of Dunkeld, though we are not at 
present on the subject of poetry, may be 
nere mentioned in connexion with Scot- 
tish literature. It was completed about 
I6IS, though the earliest edition is not till 
1653. "This translation," says Warton, 
" is executed with equal spirit and fideli- 
ty, and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch 
and English languages were now neariy 
the same. I mean the style of composi- 
tion, more especially in the glaring affec- 
tation of Anglicising Latin words. The 
several books are introduced with metri- 
cal prologues, which are often highly po- 
etical, and show that Douglas^ proper 
walk was original poetry." Warton did 
well to explain his rather startling ex- 
pression, that the Lowland Scotch and 
English languages were then nearly the 
same; for I wfll venture to say tlut no 
Englishman, without guessinff at every 
other word, could understand the long 
p«issage he proceeds to quote from Gawin 
Douglas. It is true that the differences 
consisted mainly in pronunciation, and, 
consequently, in orthography ; but this is 
the great cause of diversity in dialect. 
The character of Dourias's original poe- 
try seems to be that of the middle ages in 
general: prolix, though sometimes ani- 
mated, description of sensible objects.* 

34. We must not leave England without 
mention of the only work of genius uioote 
that she can boast in this age : the •'■«•. 
Utopiat of Sir Thomas More. Perfaum 
we scarcely appreciate highly enough the 
spirit and originality of this fiction, which 
ought to be considered with regard to the 
barbarism of the times and the meager- 
ness of preceding inventions. The repub- 
lic of Plato no doubt furnished More with 
the germe of his perfect society; but it 
would be unreasonable to deny him the 
merit of having struck out the fiction of 
its real existence from his own fertile im- 
a|[ination ; and it is manifest that some of 
his most distinguished successors in the 
same walk of romance, especially Swift» 
were largely indebted to his reasoning as 
well as inventive talents. Those who 
read the Utopia in Burnet's translation 
may believe that they are in Brobdignag ; 
so similar is the vein of satirical humour 
and easy language. If false and imprac- 
ticable theories are found in the Utopim 
(and perhaps he knew them to be sucn)« 
this is in a much greater degree true of the 
Platonic republic ; and they are more than 



* Waitoot iii., 111. 

t Utopm it named from a King Utopoa. I 
tioD this, becaoae acme hare shown tbair 
by chiaging the w«d to 
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^onpennted by tbe seiue of justice and 
hmnanity that penrades it, and. his bold 
censures on the vices of power. These 
are remaricable in a'coortier of Heniy 
VIIl. ; but, in the first years of Neh), the 
Toice of Seneca was heird without resent- 
ment. Nor had Heniy much to take to 
himself in the reprehension of psursimoni- 
ous accumulation of wealth, which was 
meant for his father's course of govern- 
ment. 

35. It is possible that some passages in 
His toeen- ^^ Utopia, which are neither phil- 
riMMMf osophical nor reconcilable with 
2JJ[W" just principles of morals, were 
^"^ thrown out as mere paradoxes of 
a playful mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile 
his language as to the tree toleration of 
religious worship with those acts of perse- 
cution which have raised the only daxk 
cloud on the memory of this great man. 
He positively, indeed, declares for punish- 
ing those who insult the religion of others, 
which miffht be an excuse for his severity 
towards the early reformers. But his lat- 
itude as to the acceptability of all rehgions 
with God, as to their identity in essential 
piinciples, and as to the union of all sects 
m a common worship, could no more be 
made compatible with his later writings or 
conduct, Uian his sharp satire against the 
court of Rome for breach of faith, or 
against the monks and friars for laziness 
and beggary. Such changes, however, are 
very common, as we may have abundantly 
observed, in all seasons of revolutionary 
commotions. Men provoke these, some- 
times in the gayety of their hearts with lit- 
tle design, sometimes with more deliberate 
intention, but without calculation of the 
entire consequences, or of their own cour- 
age to encounter them. And when such 
men, like More, are of very quick parts, 
and, what is the usual attendant of quick 
parts, not very retentive of their opinions, 
they have little difficulty in abandoning 
any speculative notion, especially when, 
like those in the Utopia, it can never have 
had the least influence upon their beha- 
viour. We may acknowledge, after all, 
that the Utopia gives us the impression of 
having proceeded rather from a verr inge- 
nious than a profound mind ; and this, ap- 
^rently, is what we ought to think of Sir 
Thomas More. The Utopia is said to have 
been first printed at Louvain in 1516 ;* it 



* Of »n undated edition, to which Panzer giTot 
the name of editio princeps, there is a eopr in the 
British Maseam, and another was in Mr. Hebei's 
hbrarj.— Dihdin*a Utopia, 1S06, preface, czL It ap- 
pears fran a letter of^ Montioy to Erasmus, dated 
4th Jan., 1516. that he had Teceived Uie Utopia, 
which most therefore have heen printed in 1515 ; 
anditwasiapriiittdaioeat taMt m 1515 or 1517. 



certainly appeared at the close of the pro- 
ceding year; but the edition of Basle in 
1518, under the care of Erasmus, is the 
earliest that bears a date. It was greatly 
admired on the Continent ; indeed, thero 
had been little or nothing of equal spirit 
and originality in Latin since the revival 
of letters. 

36. The French themselves give Francis 
I. the credit of having been the LMmng 
father of learning in that country, tmond 
Galland, in a funeral panegyric on *° ^»*"«* 
that prince, asks if, at his accessioQ (in 
1613), any one man in France couM read 
Greek or write Latin % Now this is an ab- 
surd question when we recollect the n&mee 
of Budffius, LongoUus, and Faber Stapu- 
lensis ; yet it shows that there could have 
been veiy slender pretensions to class- 
ical learning in the kingdom. Erasmus, 
in his Ciceronianus, enumerates among 
French scholars, not only Budaeus, Faber, 
and the eminent printer Jodocus Badius (a 
Fleming by birth), whom, in point of style, 
he seems to put above Budsus, but John 
Pin, Nicolas Berald, Francis Deloin, La^ 
arus Baif, and RueL This was, howev* 
er, in 1589, and the list assuredly is not 
long. But as his object was to show that 
few men of letters were worthy of being 
reckoned fine writers, he does not mention 
Longueil, who was one; or whom, per- 
haps, he might omit, as being then dead. 

37. Budfius and Erasmus were now at 
the head of the literary worid ; and jeuoo^^ 
as the friends of each^haved rath- or Eras- 
er too much like partisans, a kind SJ^^ 
of rivali^ in public reputation be- 
gan, which soon extended to themsalves, 
and lessened their friendship. Erasmus 
seems to have been, in a certain degree, 
the agffressor ; at least some of his Istters 
to Budaeus indicate irritability, which the 
other, as far as appears, had not provoked. 
Budffius published in 1514 an excellent trea- 
tise De Asse, the first which explained the 
denominations and values of Roman mon- 
ey m all periods of histoiy.* Erasmus 
sometimes alludes to this with covert jeal- 
ousy. It was set up by a party against 
his Adages, which he justly cons^ered 
more full of original thoughts and exten- 



^Erasm., Epist cdiL, ocr. Append., Ep. xliv., 
Ixitz., odi., et alibi. Panxer mentions one at Lou- 
vain in December, 1516. This volume by Dr. Dib* 
din is a reprint of Robinson's early and almost can- 
temporsry translation. That bf Bamet, 1686, is 
more known, and I think it ^ood. Burnet, and, I 
believe, some of tbe Latin editions, omit a specimen 
of the Utopian hmgnace and some Utopian poetry, 
which probably was thoofht too puerile. 

* Quod opus eras, says Vires, m a letter to Erse* 
mua (Ep. DCZ.V, Hermolaos cranes, Picos, Polttia* 
DOB, Gaxaa, Vsilas, canctaa I " 
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tive leamiog. But Bodnvf mideratood 
Greek better ; he had learned it with pro- 
digious labour, and probably about the 
same time with Erasmus, so that the com- 
parison between them was not unnatoral. 
The name of one is at present only retain- 
ed by scholars, and that of the other by 
all mankind ; so different is contemporary 
and posthumous repatation. It is just to 
add, that, although Erasmus had written to 
Budeus in far too sarcastic a tone,* under 
the smart of that literary sensitiveness 
which was rery strong in his temper, yet, 
when the other began to take serious of- 
fence, and to threaten a discontinuance of 
their correspondence, he made amends by 
an affectionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding. Bu- 
d«tts, however, who seems to have kept 
his rssentments longer than his quick- 
minded rival, continued to write peevish 
letteis ; and fresh circumstances arose af- 
terward to keep up his Jealousy.f 
38. Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his 
age, which no other name among 
the learned supplies. The qual- 
ities which gave him this superiority were 
his q«ickness of apfMrehension, united with 
much industry, his liveliness of fancy, his 
wit and good sense. He is not a very 
profound thinker, but an acute observer; 

* Bpist. oc. 1 qootathe numeratioBL of tbe Ley- 
dan edition. 

t trasmi Epistola, paasim. The publication of 
hia Ciceronianaa in 1588, renewed the irritation : in 
thia Ya ga^e a aort of preference to Badiua over Bu- 
dcuaiin teapect to atyle alone ; obaerriog that the 
latter aad gnat eicelwncaa of another kind. The 
Frenck acbolara made thia a national quarrel, nre- 
tendini that Eraaniua waa prejudiced againat tneir 
coontiy. He defenda himaelf in hia epistlea so pro- 
lixly aad elaborately, as to confirm the auapicion, 
not of thia abaurdly imputed dialike to the French, 
but of aome liule deaire to piqoe Bodaua. £pi- 
grama in Greek were written at Paria againat him 
by Laicaria and Touaaain ; and thua Erasmus, by 
en unluckT inability to restr^n his pen from sly sar- 
eaam, multiplied the enemiea whom an opposite 
part cf hia character, ita apirit of temporising and 
timidity, waa alwaya raiamg up.--£raam., Epiat 
Mvxi.,et alibi 

Thit rather unpleasing correspondence between 
two great men, profesaing friendahip, yet covertly 
jealous of each other, ia not ill deaeribed by Von 
der Haidt, in the tiiatoria Litteraiia Reformationia. 
M irum dictu, aui undique aculei, aub meliitissima 
orations, inter olandimenta continue. Geniua utri- 
ttaaue arguiiaahnua, qui vellendo et aceibe pungendo 
DoQibi Tideretur referre aanguinem aut mhioa in- 
feira. Foasint profecto h« liters Budanm inter et 
Eraamum illuatre eaae et incomparabile exemplar 
delicatissims sed et perqoam aculeata concerta- 
tiona, qn» videretor aoaTiaaimo abaolvi risu et to- 
lut familiariasimo palpa De alieratrins integriute 
neuter visos dubiura ; nterqne tamen semper an- 
cepe, tot annis eommercio frequentiaaimo. uiaaim* 
nlandi artiiieium inexplicabile, quod attenii lectoria 
•dmintionem TehaL eumque pre dissertationum 
dukediiM aubuMwa in ataporsm vwtnt, p. 49. 



and th6 age for original thinking was harilk 
ly come. What were was of it in Mora 
produced little fhiit. In extent of leanw 
uig, no one, peihaps, was altogether hia 
equal. Budaeus, with more accurate schol- 
arship, knew little of theology, and might 
be less ready, perhaps, in general literature 
than Erasmus. Longolins, Sadolet, and 
several others, wrote Latin far more ele- 
gantly ; but they were of comparative^ 
superficial erudition, and had neither his 
keen wit nor his vigour of intellect. As 
to theological learning, the great Lutheraa 
divines must have been at least his equala 
in respect of scriptural knowledge, and 
some of them possessed an acquaintance 
with Hebrew, of which Erasmus knew 
nothing; but he had probably the advan- 
tage in the study of tne fathers. It ia to 
be observed, that by far the greater part of 
his writings are theological. The rest ei« 
ther belong to philology and ancient learn- 
ing, as the Adages, the Ciceronianus, aad 
the various grammatical treatises, or may 
be reckoned eflfhsions of his mit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Moris. 

39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a 
very enlarged edition of his Ad- gi, ^^^ 
ages, whicn had already grown gessrrsss 
with the growth of his own em- •• **«^ 
dition. It is impossible to distinguish the 
progressive accessions they received with- 
out a comparison of editions ; and some 
probably belong to a later period than the 

§ resent. The Adages, as we read them, 
isplay a surprising extent of intimacy 
with Greek and Roman literature.* Far 
the greater portion is illustrative; hat 
Erasmus not unfre<iuent]y sprinkles his 
explanations of ancient phrase with moral 
or literary remarks of some poignancy. 
The most remarkable, in every sense, are 
those which reflect with excessive bitter* 
ness and freedom on kings and |»iest8. 
Jortin has slightly alluded to some of 
these ; but they may deserve more partic- 
ular notice, as displaying the character of 
the man, and perhaps the secret opinions 
of his affe. 

40. Upon the adage, Frons ooeipitio 
prior, meaning that every one lasraneeain 
should do his own business, uiiMmmi* 
Erasmus takes the opportunity to observe^ 
that no one requires more attention to this 
than a prince, if he win act as a real princei 
and not as a robber. But at present our 

* In one passage, under the proreib Herculei )a- 
borea, he expatiates on the immenae labour wiCk 
which thia work, hie Ada||ea, bad been compiled; 
mentiontnf , among other difllcultiea, the prodifions 
corruption of the text in all Latin and Greek mm- 
uaciipta, ao that it acarce efer happened that a pa»> 
aage could be ouoted from them without a oertainqr 
or saspidon or soi 
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Ungt and tehm are only the haadsv eyes, 
end ears of otoen, careiese of the state, 
and of eveiythiog but their own pleasure.* 
This, however, is a trifle. In another 
proverb he barsts out, **Let any one 
turn over the pages of ancient or modem 
history, scarcely in several generations 
will you find one or two princes whose 
folly has not inflicted the greatest misery 
on mankind." And, after much more of 
the same kind, ^ I know not whether much 
of this is not to be imputed to ourselves. 
We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a 
few sailors and some goods alone are in 
Jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots; but 
the state, wherein the safetyn>f so many 
thousands is concerned, we put into any 
hands. A charioteer must learn, reflect 
upon, and practise his art; a prince need 
only be bom. Yet govemment, as it is 
the most honourable, so is it the most dif- 
ficult of all sciences. And shall we choose 
the master of a ship, and not choose him 
who is to have the caie of many cities, 
and so many souls 1 But the usage is too 
long established for us to subvert Do we 
not see that noble cities are erected by 
the people ; that they are destroyed bv 
princes ! that the community grows rich 
if the industiy of its citizens, is plun- 
dered by the rapacity of its princes 1 that 
good laws are enacted by popular maffis- 
trates, are violated by these princes 1 that 
the people love peace ; that princes excite 
wart'i' 

41. ^ It is the aim of the guardians of a 
prince,*^ he exclaims, in another passage, 
^ that he may never become a man. liie 
nobility, who fatten on pubtic calamity, 
endeavour to plunce him into pleasures, 
that he may never team what is his duty. 
Towns are bumed, lands are wasted, tem- 
ples are plundered, innocent citizens are 



* CbU. i., cent, ii., IS. 

t Qoia oouMs et vtUama at Dcoterieorain sn- 
DftlM evolve, niminiin ite comperies, m tBCiiUs 
aliquot anom aut alteram eztitiaaa principem, qai 
mm inaigiii ataltiUi mazunam peniiciem inTezerit 
rebqa humania. . . Et hand acio, an nonnQUa hojoa 
nali para nobia ipaia ait impatanda. Glamm naria 
Bon Gommittiimia dim ajoa rei perito, qood quataor 
vectonim ant pancaram mereiom ait pericolam ; et 
mnpublicam, m qua tot hominum millia periclitan- 
tar, cuiria Gommittimiia. t)t auriga fiat aliquia die- 
ait arten, etarcet, meditator ; at nt princepa att all- 
qoia, aatia eaae patamoa natom eaae. Atqai leeti 
Sarera principatom, ot eat momia omniam loo^ 

Elckienimam, iu eat omniam etiam malto difficil- 
lom. Daligia, eoi navem coounictaa, non delisia 
eoi tot arbaa, tot honiinam capiu cradaat Sed la- 
tod raceptioa eit, qaam ot oooTelli poaait. 

An non ridemoa egresia op^ida a popolo eondi,a 
pnocipitraaaobveitir lempobUaun ciriom indoetrm 
ditoeera, arinetpom rapacitate apoliari T booaa legea 
nni a plelieiia magiatiatiboa, a prtncipibua riolari f 
popalom atodeie pfci, piindpea aicitan b«UiiimT 



slaughtered, while the prince is playing at 
dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with 
pupoets, or hunting, or drinking. Oh raee 
of the Brati, long since extinct ! oh blind 
and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter S We 
know, indeed, that those conrupters of 

Erinces will render account to Heaven, 
ut not easily to us." He passes soon 
afterward to bitter invective against the 
deigy, especiall]^ the regular orders.* 

49. In ezplaiiung the adage, Sileni Al- 
cibiadis, referring to things which, appear- 
ing mean and trifling, are really precious, 
he has many good remarks on persons and 
things, of which the secret worth is not un* 
derstood at first sight. But thenee paming 
over to what he calls inversi Sttem, those 
who seem great to the vulgar, and are re* 
ally despicable, he expatiates on kings and 
priests, whom he seems to hate with the 
fury of a modem philosopher. It must be 
owned he is very prolix and declamatonr* 
He here attacks the temporal power of the 
church with much plainness ; we cannot 
wonder that his Adages required mutila^ 
tion at Rome. 

43. But by much the most amusing and 
singular of the Adages is Scarabssus aqiii« 
lam qusrit ; the meaning of which, in al- 
lusion to a fable that the beetle, in re- 
venffe for an injury, destroyed the eggs 
of the eagle, is explained to be, that the 
most powerful may be liable to the re- 
sentment of the weakest. Erasmus here 
returns to the attack upon kings still more 
bitteriy and pointed tnan before. There 
is nothing in the Contre un of la Boetie ; 
nothing, we may say, in the most sedi- 
tious hbel of our own time, more indig- 
nant and cutting against regal govemment 
than this long declamation: "Let any 
physiognomist, not a blunderer in hie 
trade, consider the look and features of 
an eaffle, those rapacious and wicked eyes, 
that mreatening curve of the beak, those 
crael cheeks, that stem front, will he not 
at once recognise the imace of a king, a 
magnificent and majestic xingl Add to 
these a daik, ill-omened cc^our, an un- 
Incasing, dreadful, iqipalling voice, and 
that threatening scream, at which eveiy 
kind of animal trembles. Every one wiU 



* Mifo atodio caiant tatoraa, ne onqama rir ait 
prineepa. Adnitontar optimatea, ii qai poblida mft> 
lis aag inantor, at vohiptatibae ait qoam efeminatia- 
aimaa, ne quid eoram aciatf^o* mazime decet adra 
principem. Ezofantnr rici, vaalantar agii diiipi* 
antnr temple, troddantar immeriti citea, anera pro* 
fanaq^e miacentar, dam princepa interim otioeoe 
lodit a]eam« dam aakitat, dvm oblectat ae morionft- 
bua, dam Tanatar, dam amat, dam potat. O fir»» 
torom genoa jam oiim extinctam ! O lahnen Jona 
antcacamantobtuMaft! Neqaedabinmeat^qain 
iati pringpumaonuptisaa pooaa Dee dstnri risi^ 
aadaaro nobia. 
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acknowledffe this type, who has learned 
how tenib& are the threats of princes, 
eveD uttered in jest. At this scream of 
the eagle the people tremble, the senate 
shrinks, the nobihty crinffes, the judges 
concur, the divines are dumb, the law- 
yers assent, the laws and constitutions 
give way; neither right nor religion, nei- 
ther justice nor humanity avail. And thus 
while there are so many birds of sweet and 
melodious song, the unpleasant and unmu- 
sical scream of the eagle alone has more 
power than all the rest.*'* 

44. Erasmus now gives the rein still 
more to his fancy. He imagines different 
animals, emblematic, no doubt, of mankind, 
in relation to his eagle. ** There is no 
agreement between the eagle and the fox, 
not without great disadvantage to the vul- 
pine race ; in which, however, they are 
perhaps worthy of their fate, for having 
refused aid to the hares when they sought 
an alliance against the eagle, as is related 
in the Annals of Quadrupeds, from which 
Homer borrowed his battle of the Frogs 
and Mice."t I suppose that the foxes 
mean the nobility, and the hares the peo- 

Ee. Some allusions to animals that fol- 
w I do not well understand. Another is 
more pleasing : ^ It is not surprising," he 
says, " that the eagle agrees ill with the 
swans, those poetic birds ; we may won- 
der more, that so warlike an animal is 
often overcome by them.*' He sums up 



* Ag« si quit mihi physiognomon non omoino 
mains TQltum ipram ei os aqailc diligentias con- 
templetnr, ocnlos aridos atqoe improboSf rictum mi- 
nacem, geoaa iracalcDtaa, frontem torvam, deniqoa 
illiid,qaod O^m Peraanim regem tantoperadelec- 
tarit in principe ypvtiftv, nanne plane regiam ^uod- 
lam aimalacram agnoacet, roagnificnm et majeata- 
tiB plenum. Acccdit hoc et color i|>8e fbneitos, te- 
ter et inaoaptcatas, fbaco aqnalore mgricani. Unde 
aQod fuacum eat et aubnignim, aqnilam voca- 
Tarn vox inamoBna, terribilis, ezanimatriz. ac 
minax ille qneniluaqu^ clangor, qnem nuUam ani- 
mantiam genot non ezpaveacit. Jam hoc symbo- 
him protinuB aanotcit, qui modo periculom fecerit, 
ant nderit certe, qaam aint formidandv principnm 
, vel joco prolata. . . Ad banc, inqoam, aqoila 



atridoram lUico pavitat omne Tulgua, contrahit aese 
aenatoa, obaerrit nobilitaa, obaecandant jadicea, si- 
lent theologi, assentantur juriaconanlti, cedant le- 
ges, oednnt inatituta; nihil valet laa nee pietaa, 
Dec aqnitaa nee homanitaa. Comqne tarn mults 
•mt aves non ineloqoentes, tarn multa canore, 
tamqne \nim aint fooes ac modolatus qui Tel saxa 
poaamt flectere, plus tamen omnibus valet inanaviB 
Ille et minime mnaicus unius aquilv stridor. 

t Nihil omnino contentt inter aquilam et vulpem, 
qoanquam id sane non mediocn vnlpina gentia 
malo; quo tamen baud acio an digna rideri de- 
beant, qa» quondam leporibos m^^aycey adversns 
aquilam petentibus auzilium negarint, nt referter 
In AmaKboa Qoadrupedum, a quibus Homerus 
BsTpsjQDfiMfMnricv mutuatua est. . . . Neque vero 
minim quod uli parnm conrenit cum olorioua, ave 
iUud miram, ab tta 



an thus : '^ Of all Mids, the eagje atone 
has seemed to wise men the apt type of 
royalty ; not beautiful, not musical, not fit 
for food; but carnivorous, ^eedy, plun- 
dering, destroying, combatmff, solitary, 
hateful to all, the curse of all, and, with 
its great powers of doin^ harm, surpassing 
them in its desire of doing it.'** 

45. But the eagle is only one of the ani- 
mals in the proverb. After all this bile 
against those the royal bird represents, he 
does not forget the beetles. These, of 
course, are the monks, whose picture he 
draws with equal bitterness and more 
contempt. Here, however, it becomes 
difficult to follow the analogy, as he runs 
a little wildly into m3rthological tales of 
the Scarabsus, not easily r^uced to his 
purpose. This he discloses at length: 
^^Tnere are a wretched class of men, of 
low degree, yet full of malice ; not less 
dingy, nor less filthy, nor less vOe than 
beetles ; who nevertheless, by a certain 
obstinate malignity of disposition, though 
they can never do good to any mortal, 
become Aequently troublesome to the 
great. They frighten by their uffliness, 
they molest by their noise, they offend by 
their stench ; they buzz round us, they 
chng to us, they lie in ambush for us, so 
that it is often better for us to be at enmity 
with powerful men, than to attack these 
beetles, whom it is a disgrace even to 
overcome, and whom no one can either 
shake off or encounter without some polr 
lution."t 



* Ex univerais aribos una aquila viris tam aqii- 
entibua idonea riaa est, qo« regis imaginem rapns- 
aentet, nee formoaa, nee canora, nee esculents, sed 
camivora, rapai, prsdatrix, popolatrix, bellatrix, 
aolttaria, inviaa omnibus, pestus omnium ; qu« 
cum plurimum nocere poesit, plus tamen veiii 
quam possit. 

t Sunt homuncuU quidam, inlims quidem sortis, 
sed tamen malitiosi, non minus atri qasm acara- 
bsBi, neque minus potidi, neque minus abjecti ; qui 
tamen pertinaci qnadam ingenii malitia« cum nuili 
omnino mortalium prodesse possint, msgnis etiam 
aepenumero viris faceasunt negotium. Territant 
nigrore, obstrepunt stridors, obturbant fotore ; 
circumvolitant, bvrent, insidiantnr, ut non paulo 
aatius sit cum magnis aliquando vine aimultatem 
suscipere, quam hos lacessere scaraba»oa, quos pa- 
deat etiam vicisse* quosque nee excotere poaaia, 
neque conflictsri com illis queaa,nisi discedae con- 
taminatior.— Chil. iii., cent, vii., 1. 

In a letter to Budvue, Ep. ccli., Eraamua boasts 
of his irapptyvca in the Adages, naming the moet 



poignant of them ; but sajfs, in proverbio 
KmBapat futturmt, plane lusimus in^io. This 
proverb, end that entitled Sileni Alcibiadis, had ap- 
pesied before 1516 ; lor tbej were reprinted in that 
year by Frobenloa, aeparatelv from the other 
Adagea, aa appears by a letter oi Beatus Rbenanns 
in Appendice ad Eraam. Bpiat., Ep. xxviit. Zasioa 
a famooa jurist, slludes to them m another lettm; 
Ep. xxvii., praising ** Ihiminoaas dissersndi mMiaa, 
ampT" 
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40. It mini be admittad that this was 
BOt the language to condliate ; and we 
nif^t almost commiserate the sufferance 
of the poor beetles thus trod upon ; but 
Erasmus knew that the reguhur clergy 
were not to be eonciliated, and resolved 
to throw away the scabbsid. With re* 
spect to his invectives sgunst kings, they 
proceeded undoubtedly, like those, less 
mtemperately expressed, of his friend 
More m the Utopia, from a just sense of 
the oppression of Europe in that age by 
ambitious and selfish rulers. Yet the 
very freedom of his animadversions seems 
to plead a little in favour of these tyrants, 
who, if they had been as thorough birds 
of prey as he represents them, might 
easily have torn to pieces the author of 
this somewhat outrageous declamation, 
whom, on the contrary, they honoured 
and maintained. In one of the passages 
above quoted, he has introduced, certainly 
in a later edition, a limitation of his ty- 
rannicidal doctrine, if not a palinodia, m 
an altered key. "Princes,"* he says, 
^mnst be endured, lest tyranny should 
mye way to anarchy, a stiU mater evil. 
This has been demonstrated by the expe- 
rience of many states ; and lately the in- 
surrection of the German boors has taught 
us, that the cruelty of princes is better to 
be borne than the universal confusion of 
anarchy.'* I have quoted these political 
ebullitions rather diffusely, as they are, 
I beheve, very little known, and have 

£*ven the original in my notes, that I may 
I proved to have no way overcoloured 
the translation, and also that a fair speci- 
men may be presented of the eloquence 
of Erasmus, who has seldom an opportu- 
nity of expressing himself with so much 
elevation, but wnose rapid, fertile, and 
lively, though not very polished style, 
is hardly more exhibited in these para- 
graphs than in the general character of 
nis writings. 

47. The whole thoughts of Erasmus 
BtoOrwk began now to be occupied with 
Tmtaami. his great Undertaking, an edition 
of the Greek Testament, with explanatory 
annotations and a continued paraphrase. 
VaUa, indeed, had led the inquiry as a 
commentator ; and the Greek text with- 
out notes was already minted at Alcala 
by direction of CardiimXimenes ; though 
this edition, commonly styled the Com- 

in troth, it tbe chametar of Eiimbim's style. The 
SfliDi Alcibiadia wmn alio tiantlated into Eof liah, 
ami pnUidMd bj John Ooogh ; lee Dibdin'k fvpo* 
irnphical AntiqaiUet, article 1433. 

Thera is not a little asvarity in the nmarkt Ena- 
noa makee on princes and nobles in tbe Uonm 
Eneomiom. But with them be seems throofh life 
to hare been a pnviiqped persoi. 



plutensian, did not qmear tin 1699. Hiat 
of Erasmus was published at Basle in 
1616. It is strictly, therefore, the princepa 
editio. He employed the press of Fro* 
benius, with whom he lived in friendship. 
Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The public, in a general sense of 
the word, was hardly yet recov- Pumiisor 
ered enough from its prejudices !«<*«*• in 
to give encouragement to letters. ®<»™»"y' 
But there were not wanting noble patrons, 
who, besides the immediate advantages 
of their favour, bestowed a much greater 
indirect benefit on literature, by making 
it honourable in the eyes of mankincT 
Learnin|[, which is held pusillanimous by 
the soldier, unprofitable by the merchant, 
and pedantic by the courtier, stands in 
need of some countenance from those be- 
fore whom all three bow down ; wherever, 
at least, which is too commonly the case, 
a conscious self-respect does not sustain 
the scholar against the indifference or 
scorn of the prosperous vulgar. Italy was 
^ then, and, peiiiaps, has been ever since, the 

soil where literature, if it has not always 
most flourished, has stood highest in gen- 
eral estimation. But in Germany also, at 
this time, the Emperor Maximilian, whose 
character is neither to be estimated by the 
sarcastic humour of the Italians, nor by 
the fond partiality of his countrymen, and 
especially his own, in his self-delineation 
of Oer Weisse Kunig, the Wise King, but 
really a brave and generous man of lively 
talents, Frederic, justly denominated the 
Wise, elector of Saxony, Joachim, elector 
of Brandeburg, Albert, archbishop of 
Mentz, were prominent among the fnends 
of genuine learning. The University of 
Wittenberg, founded by the second of 
these princes in 1609, rose in this decad 
to great eminence, not only as the birth- 
place of the Reformation, but as the chief 
school of philological and philosophical 
literature. That of Frankfort on the Oder 
was established by the Elector of Bran- 
debuig in 1506. 

49. The progress of learning, however, 
was not to be a march through a B^mntw 
submissive country. Ignorance, toiMnusf. 
which had much to lose, and was proud 
as weD as rich ; ignorance in high places, 
which is always incurable, because it nev. 
er seeks for a cure, set itself sullenly and 
stubbornly against the new teachere. The 
Latin language, taught most barbarously 
through books whose very titles, Flores- 
ta, Mammotrectus, Doctrinale puerorum. 
Gemma genunarum, bespeak their style,* 



* Eiehbom, iii.. S73, fives a cnrioos list of 
names of these mxij granunazs : ihej were dme» 
out of ths ■rhiwia ihost this time. Maaiaotnetai^ 
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with the scholastic Jogie and diviiiity in 
wretched eompends, hid been held suffi- 
cient for all education. Those who had 
learned nothing else could of course teach 
nothing else, and saw their reputation and 
emoluments gone all at once by the in* 
troduction of pfailoloffical literature and 
real science. Through all the palaces of 
Ignorance went forth a cry of terror at the 
coming light : " A Toice of weeping heard 
and loud lament.'* The aged ffiant was 
roused (torn sleep, and sent his daik hosts 
of owls and bats to the war. One man 
above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to 
pieces with irony or invective. They 
stood in the way of his noble zeal for the 
restoration of letters.* He began his at- 

aftrnr all, is a learned word : it means, fioftitoepewros^ 
that is, a boy uaght b? his grandmother ; and a 
boy taught l^his grandmother means one taught 
gently. 

Erasmus gives a lamentable account of the state 
of education when he was a boy, and probably later : 
Jkarn immortalem ! ^[iiale seculum erat hoc, cum 
magno apparatn diatieha Joannis (Hrlandini ado- 
lescentibus operosis et prolizis commentariis enar- 
rabantor! cum ineptis versiculis dictandis, rep- 
etendis et exigendis magna pars temporis absom- 
eretor ; turn aisceietur Floresta et Floretut ; nam 
Alexandnim inter tolerabiles nomeraodum arbitror. 

I will take this opportunity of mentioning that 
Erasmus was certainly bom in 1465, not in 1467, 
as Bayle asserts, whom Le Clerc and Jortin have 
followed. Burigni perceifed this: and it mar be 
pfoved by many passages in the Epistles of Eras- 
ama. Bayle quotes a letter of Feb., 1516, wherein 
Erasmus says, aa he transcribes it: Ago annum 
nndequinouagesimum. But in the Leyden edition, 
which is the Mst, I find, Ego Jam annum ago pri- 
mum et qoinouagesimum. Epist cc.^Thus he 
■tya also, 15th March, 1588: Arbitror me nunc 
•tatem ageie, m quo M. Tollios deceasit. 8ome 
other plaosa I have not taken down. His epitsph 
at Basle calls him, jam septuagenarius, and he died 
m 1536. Beyle's proofs or the birth of Erasmus in 
1467 aie so nnsatisA^tory, that I wonder how Le 
Cleie should have so easily acquiesced in them. 
The Biographie UniverseUe sets down 1467 with- 
out remark. 

* When the first lectures in Greek were given 
at Oxford about 1519, a party of atudents arrayed 
thamselTea, by the name of Trojana, to withstand 
the innoTators by dint of clamour and violence, till 
the king interfered to support the learned side.— See 
a letter of More, giving an account of this, in Jortin's 
Appendix, p. 662. Cambridge, it is to be observed, 
was very peaceable at this time, and snfleied those 
who liked it to learn aomething worth knowing. 
The whole iB so shortly expreased by Erasmus, that 
his words may be quoted. Anglia ouas habet Aca- 
demiae. . . In utraquetraduntor OnecQ IitenB,sed 
CsDtabrigis tran«iill4, quod ejus scholc princeps 
sit Joannes Fiscoeras, episcopus Roffensis, non 
eraditione tantum esd et vit4 theologicA. Verum 
Oxonis cum juvenis quidam non vulgariter doctus 
satis feliciter Oneciprofiteretur, barbarusquispiam 
in popular! concione magnis et atrodbus convitiis 
debecchaii copit in Orwcas literas. At Rax, at 
non indoctns ipse, ita bonis Uteris iavena, qui turn 
forte in propiw|UO erat, rs per Morum et ncmOm 
, denuncMvit ut volentee ac lubentea Ors- 
ItatiMii 



tack in his EnoomioBi Bforie, the Praise 
of Folly. This was addreseed to Sir 



impositom est silentium.— Id., p. 667. See also 
Erasm. Epist , ccclxxx. 

Antony Wood, with rather an excess of academ- 
ical piejudioe, insinuates that the Trojaoa, who 
waged war against Oxonian Greek, were ** Gam- 
bridge men, as it is reported." He endeavoura to 
exaggerate the deficiencies of Cambridae in litera- 
ture at this time, as if " all things were rail of rude- 
ness and barbarousness :" which the above letters 
of More and Erasmus show not to have been alto- 
gether the case. On the contrary, More says that 
even those who did not learn Greek cootiibuted to 
pay the lecturer. 

It may be worth while to lay before the reader 
part of two orationa by Richaid Croke, who had 
been sent down to Cambridge by Biahop Fisher, 
chancellor of the University. As Croke seems to 
have left Leipsic m 1518, ttiey may be referred to 
that, or, perhaps, more probably, the following year. 
It is evident that Greek was now just incipient at 
Cambridge. 

Maittaire says of theee two orations of Richard 
Croke : Editio rarissima, cujueqoe unnm duntaxat 
exemplar inspexisse mihi contigit The British 
Museum has a copy, which belonffed to Dr. Fann- 
er ; but he must have seen another copy, for the 
last page of this being imperfect, he has filled it up 
with his own hand. The book is printed at Paiis 
by Colincus in 1520. 

The subject of Croke*s orationa, which seem not 
very correctly printed, is the praise of Greece and 
of Greek literature, addressed to those who abeadj 
knew and valued that of Rome, which he afaowato 
be derived from the other. Qoin ipsa qooque voc- 
ulstiones Romans Gr»cis fonge msusviores, mi- 
nusqoe concitats sunt, cum ultima semper syOabo 
rigeat in gravem, contraque apod Gnscoa et maeo* 
tatur noonunquam et acoatur. Cioke, of counBm 
apoke Greek accentually. Greek worda, in bad 
types, freouently occur through this oration. 

Croke dwells on the barbarous state of the aci* 
ences, in consequence of Uie ignorance of Greek. 
Euclid's definition of a line was so iU-t**»*i**^ 



that it poxxled all the gsometers till the Greek i 
consulted. Medicine was in an equally bad condi- 
tion ; had it not been for the labours of learned 
men, Linacre, Cop, Ruel, quorum opera firiiciarime 
loquantur Latine Hippocialea, Oalemis et Dioooor* 
ides, cum sttmooa ipeorom invidia, qui, quod cams 



in prsaepi» nee Giscam Ungnam discere ini vola- 
emnt, nee aliis ut discerent permisount. He then 
urges the necessity of Greek studies for the theo- 



logian, and aeems to have no respect for the Vnlgalo 
alwve the original. 

Turoe sanA erit, com mercator aennonem Galli- 
cum, Ulyricum, Hispanicum, Germanicnmv vel ao- 
lius lucn causa avioe ediscat, vos studiosos Onb^ 
com in msnus vobis traditum rejicere, quo et divi- 
tiaet eloqnentia et sspientia comparari poaso nt . 
Imo perpendite rogo vin Cantabrigiensea, quo mme 
in loco vestr» rss torn sunt Oxooienees qnoo ante 
hsBC in omni scientiarum genere vicistis,M literae 
Graces perfogers, vigilant, jejunant, sudsnt et al- 
gent ; ninil non fsciunt ut ess occupent Quod si 
contingat, actum est de fiuna vestra. Erifsnt eaim 
de vobis tropsum mmquam soccnmhoturu Habent 
duces prater cardinalem Cantuanensem, Winloiii* 
ensem, cateros omnes Anglia episcopos, exenco 
uno Roffenai,siunmo aaniper fonUwe veetrOfOt Eli- 
ensi, dec 

Favet praterea ipais sancta Grodal et theologo 
digna severitas. Linacri rnXviafcia et acre judidam. 
Tnnstali non legtbnt magis quam utriqQe lincom 
fimilians focwdia, 0tqpMi triptaa liagaa» iKii 
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Itemtt More, and piiUnhed in 1611. 
Eiffhteen hundred eojMs were printed 
and speedily sold ; though the book want- 
ed the attriurtion that some later editions 
possess, the carious and amusing engra- 
▼ings from designs of Holbein. It is a 
poignant satire against all professions of 
men, and even against princes and peers ; 
but the chief objects are the mendicant 
oiders of monks. ** Though this sort of 
men,'* he sa^s, " are so detested by every 
one, that it is reckoned unlucky so much 
as to meet them by accident, they think 
nothing equal to themselves, and lu)ld it a 
proof of their consummate piety if they 
ate so illiterate as not to be able to read. 
And when their asinine voices bray out in 



esDdiiU et •loqventiasinia oibsnitai, Paeei mores 
doetrina •( mgeniom, ab ipto Braamo, optimo era- 
ditionia cenaora, commeDoati ; qaein voa oUm ha- 
baistis GnBcaram literarum profesaoram, ntinani- 
4|ue potuinetis retinere. Soecedo in Erasmi locum 
— V — « ._^ M, ^ dpctrinA et fa- 

i fiam, inincipea 
I etiam at medictiUB, 
artium prsterea profeaaorea inDomaii, at oiscepto- 
rem afnorere, et quod plus eat, a acholia aa edea, ab 
asdibua ad acholaa honorificentiaaime comitati per- 
duzere. Dii me perdant. Tin Oantabrisienaee, ai 
ipai OzoDienaea aupendio mnltoram nobuiam pns- 
tar Tictom me non iovitaTere. 8ed eppo pro mea 
in banc academiam et fide et obaerrantia, dec. 

In hia aecond oration, Croke exborta tbe Canta- 
br^na not to give op tbe atndy of Greek. Si 
qaiaqaam omniam aat qui Teatrs reipablica bene 
cooanlere debeat, ia ego aum, viri Cantabrigieoaee. 
Optime enim vobia eaae copio, et id niai ncerem, 
eaaem profecto longe ingratiaaimna. tJbi enim 
jacta hteianim mearum randamenta, quibua tan- 
tarn torn apod noeirateai torn vero apad eztene 
qaoqae principea, favoria raibi comparatom eat; 
qoiboa ea fortnna, at licet jam olim conaangnineo- 
nim iniqnttate patenui bmdttata aim apoliataa, 
ka tamen adbue vivam, at qoibQaTia meoram ma- 
joram imaciniboa videar non iodianaa. He waa 
mobably of tbe ancient familjr of Croke. Peter 
MoaeUanua calla biro, in a letter among tboae of 
firaamaa, joTenia cam imaginiboa. 

Aodio ego. pleroaqoe Toa a Utterie Onecia dehor- 
tatoa eaae. Sed voa diligenter ezpendite, qm aint, 
«t plana non alioa fore comperitia, qaam qai igitnr 
lingnam oderant Gnscam, quia Romanam non no- 
rnnt Caterom jam deprebendo quid factnri aint, 
qoi noatraa literaa odio proaeqaontur, confaginnt 
videlicet ad religiooem, cui nni dioent omnia poct- 
pone n da. Sentio ego com illia, aed node qonao 
oria reUgio, niai i Gaaei&T quid enim nomm tea- 
tunentam, ezcepto MatUwoT quid enim vetaeT 
Bonqoid Deo anapice a aBpiuagmta Greed reddi- 
tami Ozonia eat colonia Teatra; uti dim non 
aine aomma laode a Cantabrigia dedocta, ita non 
aine aammo veatro none dedecore, ai doetrina ab 
ipaia voe vinci patiamini. Faenint olim illi diaci- 
pnli veatri, nunc emnt pmoeptorea ? Utinam qoo 
tnimo b0C a me dicta aant, eo voa dicta interine- 
tanioi ; crederetiaque. qood eat venaaimnm, al 
qaoalibet alioa, certe Cantabrigieoaea nmuDM de- 
cere literarum Gnicaram eeae deeertorea. 

Tbe great acareity of tbia tnct will aerve ae an 
apblenr for tbe length of tbeae eztraeta, iUoatratmg, 

toie in Ssgtod. 
V01.I.-.X 



the efanrches their psalms, which they can 
count, but not understand,* then it is they 
fancy that the ears of the saints above are 
enraptured with the harmony," and so 
forth. 

60. In this sentence Erasmus intimates, 
what is abundantly confirmed by unpopniar- 
other testimony, that the mendi- uy oc tb» 
cant orders had lost their ancient ■^**'*^- 
hold upon the people. There was a grow- 
ing sense of the abuses prevailing in the 
Church, and a desire for a more Scriptu* 
ral and i^iritual religion. We have seen 
already that this was the case seventy 
years before. And in the intermediate 
period, the exertions of a few eminent 
men, especially Wessel of Groningen, had 
not been wanting to purify the doctrines 
and discipline of the clergy. More popu- 
lar writers assailed them with satu«. 
Thus ever3rthing was prepared for the 
blow to be struck by Luther ; better, in- 
deed, than he was himself; for it is well 
known that he began his attack on indul- 
gences with no expectation or desire of 
the total breach with the 8ee of Rome 
which ensued.f 

61. The Encomium Moiiae was received 
with applause by all who loved Tbe bo6k ex- 
merriment, and all who hated «»«•••*««». 
the monks ; but grave men, as usual, could 
not bear to see ridicule employed against 
grave folly and hypocrisy. A letter of 
one Dorpius, a man, it is said, of some 
merit, wtiich may be read in Jortin's Life 
of Erasmus,! amusingly complains, that 
while the most eminent divines and law- 

Srs were admiring Erasmus, his unlucky 
>ri» spoiled all, by letting^ them see that 
he was mischievously fittmg asses' ears 
to their heads. The same Dorpius, who 
seems, though not an old man, to have 
been a sworn vassal of the giant Igno- 
rance, objects to anything in Erasmus's in- 
tended edition of the Greek Testament . 
which might throw a slur on the accuracy 
of the Vulgate. 

69. Erasmus was soon in a state of war 
with the monks ; and in his sec- finimna 
ond edition of the New Testa- anaeka tbe 
ment, printed in 1618, the notes, "**^ 
it is said, are full of invectives against 
them. It must be confessed that he had 
begun the attack without any motive of 
provocation, unless zeal for learning and 



* Nameratoa illoa qaidem« aed non intellectoa. I 
am not quite aare of tbe meaning. 

-f Seckendorf, Hiat Lotberaniami, p. 226. Ger- 
dea, Hiat. Evang., a«c. zfi., renorat.. Tola, i and 
iii. Milner'a Cborcb Hiatory, toI. iv. Moabeim, 
asc. XT. et XYL Bayle, art Weeael. For Wea- 
aei'a cbaracter aa a pbiloeopber, wbo boldlj oppo- 
eed tbe eebolastiei <tf hia age, aea Bmcker, lii., 880. 

til,sa6w ^ 
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rel^ion is to count for such, which the 
parties assailed could not be expected to 
admit; and they could hardly thank him 
for '* spitting on their gaberdine." No 
one, however, knew better how to pay his 
court ; and he wrote to Leo X. in a style 
rather too adulatory, which, in truth, was 
his custom in addressing the fpreat, and 
contrasts- with his free language m writing 
about them. The custom of the time af- 
foids some excuse for this panegyrical 
tone of correspondence, as well as for 
the opposite extreme of severity. 

53. The famous contention between 
TMreon- ReuchUn and the German monjks, 
temion wim though it began in the preceding 
XsQcbiin. decennial period, belongs chiefly 
to the present. In the year 1509, one 
Pfeffercom, a converted Jew, induced the 
Inquisition at Cologne to obtain an order 
from the emperor for burning all Hebrew 
books except the Bible, upon the pretext 
of their being full of blasphemies against 
^ the Christian religion. The Jews made 
complaints of this injuiy ; but, before it 
could take place, Reuchlin, who had been 
consulted by the emperor, remonstrated 
against the destruction of works so curi- 
ous and important, which, from his par- 
tiality to Cabalistic theories, he rated 
above their real value. The order was 
accordingly superseded, to the great in- 
dignation of the Cologne inquisitors, and 
of all that party throughout Germany 
which resisted the intellectual and reh- 
gious progress of mankind. Reuchlin 
had offended the monks by satirizing 
them in a comedy which he permitted to 
be printed in 1506. But the struggle was 
soon perceived to be a general one; a 
struggle between what had been and what 
was to be. Meiners has gone so far as 
to suppose a real confederacy to have 
been formed by the friends of tnith and 
learning through Germany and France, to 
support Reuchlin against the mendicant 
orders, and to overthrow, by means of 
this controversy, the embattled legions of 
ignorance.* But perhaps the passages he 
adduces do not prove more than their una- 
nimity and zeal in the cause. The atten- 
tion of the world was first called to it 
about 1513 ; that is, it assumed about that 
time the character of a war of opinions, 
extending, in its principles and conse- 
quences, beyond the immediate dispute.f 
Several books were published on both 
sides ; and the party in power employed 
its usual argument of burning what was 

^LebeiMbeachreib., i., 144, at aeqq. 

t Meinera brings many prooft of the interest ts^ 
ksD in Reachlin, as the champion, if not the okar-^ 
tfr» ot the good cause. 



written by its adversaries. One of theao 
writings is still known, the Epistols Ob- 
scurorum Virorum ; the production, it is 
said, of three authors, the principal of 
whom was Ulric von Hutten, a turbulent, 
hot-headed man, of noble lurth and quick 
parts, and a certain degree of learning, 
whose early death seems more likely to 
have spared the reformers some degree 
of shame than to have deprived them of 
a useful supporter.* Few books have 
been more eagerly received than these 
epistles at their first iq>pearance in 1516,f 
which surely proceedcMl rather from their 
suitableness to the time than from much 
mtriusic merit ; though it must be owned 
that the spirit of many temporary aOto- 
sions, which delighted or offended that 
age, is now lost in a mass of vapid non- 
sense and bad grammar, which the ima- 
ginary writers potir out. Erasmus, though 
not intimately acquainted with Reuchlin, 
could not but sympathize in a quarrel with 
their common enemies in a common 
cause. In the end the controversy was 
referred to the pope ; but the pope was 
Leo ; and it was hoped that a proposal to 
bum books, or to disgrace an illustrious 
scholar, would not sound well in his ears. 
But Reuchlin was disappointed, when he 
expected acquittal, by a mandate to super- 
seae or suspend the process commenced 
against him by the inquisition of Cologne, 
which might be taken up at a more ia^ 
vourable time.^ This dispute has always 



* Herder, in his Zentreute Blatter, ▼. 389, speaks 
with unreasonable partiality of Ulnc Ton Hotten ; 
and Meiners has vmtten his life with an enthusiasm 
which seems to me quite extravagant Secksn- 
dorf, p. 130, more judictottsly observes, that he was 
of little ose to the Keformation. And Luther wrote 
about him, in June, 1521 : Quid Huttenns petat 
vtdes. Nollem vi et cade pro evangelio certah, ita 
scrips! ad hominenL Melanchthon. of course, dis- 
liked such friends.~Epi8t.Melanchth.ij>. 45 (ie47)y 
and Camerarius, Vita Melanchth. Erasmus could 
not endure Hutten ; and Hutten, when he found 
this out, wrote virulently against Erasmus. Jortin* 
as biographer of Erasmus, treats Hutten, perhaps, 
with too much contempt ; but this i» nearer justice 
than the veneration of the modem Germans. Hut- 
ten wrote Latin pretty well, and had a good deal 
of wit; his satirical libels, eonsequsntly, had 
great circulation and popularity, which, in respect 
of such writings, is apt, in all ages, to produce an 
exaggeration of their real influence. In the mighty 
movement of the Reformation, the Epistols OI>» 
scurorum Virorum had about as much effect as the 
Manage de Figaro in the French Revolution. ▲ 
dialotue severely reflecting on Pope Julius IL, 
callea Julius exclusus, of which Jorttn suspeote 
Eraamus, in spite of his denial, iL, 505, ia given by 
Metnen to Hutten. 

t Meiners, in his Life of Hutten, Lebensbeech., 
iii, 73, inclines to fix the publication of the first 
part of Uie Epistles in the beginning oC 1517; 
though he admits an eerlier date to be not impoeai- 
ble. t Meineis, i^ 197. 
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been Teckmed of Mjli importance ; the 
Tietory in public opinion, tboogh not in 
Judicature, over the adherents to the old 
system prostrated them so nttsirly, that, 
from this time, the study of Greek and 
Hebrew became general among the Ger- 
man youth; and the cause of the Refor- 
mation was identified in their minds with 
that of classical literature.* 

M. We are now brought, insensibly 
otitfaKiraM perhaps, but by necessary st^ps, 
BeftnMrtna jq th© great religious revolution 
which has just be^i named. I approach 
this subject with some hesitation, well 
aware that impartiality is no protection 
against unreasonable cavilling; but nei- 
ther the history of literature, nor of hu- 
man opinion upon the most important 
subjecu, can dispense altogetiier with so 
extensive a portion of its materials. It is 
not required, however, in a woriL of this 
nature, to do much more than state short- 
ly the grounds of dispute, ^uid the changes 
wrought in the public mind. 

65. The proximate cause of the Ref- 
ormation is well known. Indulgences, or 
dispensations granted by the pope from 
the heavy penances imposed on penitents 
after absolution by the old canons, and 
also, at least in later ages, from the pains 
of purgatory, were sold by the papal re- 
tailers with the most indeeent extortion, 
and eagerly purchased by the superstitious 
multitude for their own sake, or that of 
their deceased friends. Luther, in his 
celebrated theses, propounded at Witten- 
befg in November, 1517, inveighed against 
the erroneous views inculcated as to the 
c^cacy of indulgences, and especially 
against the notion of the pope's power 
over souls in pnigatory. He seems to 
have believed that the dealers had ex- 
ceeded their commission, and woidd be 
disavowed by the pope. This, however, 
was very far from being the case ; and the 
determination of Leo to persevere in de- 
fending all the abusive prerogatives of his 
see, drew Luther on to levy war against 
many other prevailing usages of the 
Ghureh, against several teneto maintained 

5r the most celebrated doctore, against 
e ^vine right of the papal supremacy, 
and finally to renounce all communion 
with a power which he now deemed an 

• Slekton, Hi«t. de la RefonnaL, 1. iL Bmcker^ 
rr., 365. Motheim. Eichhoro, iii., 238; n., 16. 
Bayto, art. Hochatrat None of ibase aothoriiiea 
are equal in falD«ta to Meinan, Lebensbeiclirai- 
bnogaa berahmlar maniiar, i., QS-S12; which I did 
not eonaoU ao early aa the net. But there ia also 
a^ry copioua accoiuit of the Reuchlioian contro- 
veray, includiiic many orifinal docnments, in the 
aacood part of Von der Hikidt*a Hiatoria Liteiazia 



anti-Christian tyranny. The. absolute 
separation did nof take place till he pub- 
licly burned the pope's bull against bim^ 
and the vcdnmes of the canon law, at Wit- 
tenberg, in November, 1530. 

56. In all this dispute Luther was sus* 
tained by a prodigious foroe of popoiarity 
popular opinion. It was, perhaps, of i'Uther. 
m the power of his sovereign, Frederic, 
elector of Saxony, to have sent him to 
Rome in the summer of 1518, according 
to the pope's direction. But it would 
have been an odious step in the people's 
eyes, and a little later would have been 
impossible. Miltitz, an envoy despatched 
by LeO ini 1519 upon « conciliatory enand, 
told Luther that S5,000 armed men would 
not suffice to make him a prisoner, so fa- 
vourable was the impression of his doc- 
trine upon Germany. And Frederic him- 
self, not long afHerward, wrote plainly to 
Rome that a change had taken place in 
his country ; the German people were not 
whajt they had been; there were many 
men of great talents and considerable 
learning among them, and the laitv were 
beginning to be. anxious about a knowl- 
edge of Scripture ; so that, unless Lather's 
doctrine, which had already taken root in 
the minds of a great many, both in Ger^ 
many and other countries, could be refu-^ 
ted by better arguments than mere ecde^ 
stastical fulminations, the consequence 
must be so much disturbance in the em- 
pire as would by no means redound to the 
benefit of the Holy See.* In fact, the 
University of Wittenberg was crowded 
with students and others, who came to 
hear Luther and Melanchthon. The latter 
had, at the very beginning, embraced his 
new master's opinions with a conviction 
he did not in all respects afterward pre- 
serve, . And, though no overt attempts to 
innovate on the estaUished ceremonies 
had begun in this period, before the end 
of 15S0 several preached against them« 
and the whole north of Germany was fuU 
of expectation. 

57. A counterpart to the reformation 
that Luther wais thus effecting in siamitane- 
Saxony might be found at the mwnibnn ^ 
same instant in Switzerland, un- ^ Zwiafia, 
der the guidance of Zwingle. It has beed 
disputed between the advocates of these 
leaden to which the priority in the race 
of reform belongs. Zwingle himself de- 
clares, that in 1510, before he had heard 
of Luther, he began to preach the Gospel 



* SecfcendorC This remarkable letter wUl be 
found alto in Roacoe'a Leo X., Appendix. No. 18&. 
It bears date April, 1520. See alao a letter of Pe. 
tnia M oaellanus, in Jortin'a Eraamus, ii., 353, and 
Luther'a own letter lo Leo, o( March, 1519. 
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at Zurich, and to warn the peq>le against 
relyiDg upon human authority.* But that 
is rather ambiguous,«iid hardly enough to 
substantiate his claim. In 1518, which, of 
course, is after Luther's appearance on 
the scene, the Swiss reformer was enga- 
ged in combating the venders of indulgen- 
ces, thou^ with less attention from the 
court of Rome. Like Luther, he had the 
support of the temporal magistrate, the 
council of Zurich. Upon the whole, they 
proceeded so nearly with equal steps, and 
were so little connected with each other, 
that it seems difficult to award either any 
honour of precedence.f 

58. The German nation was, in fact, so 
^^^ fully awakened to the abuses of 
ShT^ the Church, the disclaimer of pa- 
ra^di be- pal sovereignty in the councils of 
■"•**"*• Constance and Basle had been so 
effectual in its influence on the public 
mind, though not on the external ^licy 
Of church and state, that, if neither Luther 
nor Zwingle had ever been bom, there 
can be little question that a great religious 
schism was near at hand. These coun- 
cils were to the Reformation what the 
Parliament of Paris was to the French 
Revolution. Their leaders nev^ meant 
to sacrifice one article of received faith ; 
but the little success they had in redress- 
ing what they denounced as abuses, con- 
▼iqced the laity that they must go much 
further for themselves. What effect the 
invention of printing, which in Italy was 
not much felt in this direction, exerted 
upon the serious minds of the Teutonic 
nations, has been already intimated, and 
must appear to every reflecting person. 
And when this was followed by a more 
extensive acquaintance with the New 
Testament in the Greek language, no- 
thing could be more natural than that in- 
quisitive men should throw away much 
of what seemed the novel superstructure 
of religion, and, w4iat m other times such 
men had rarely ventured, should be en- 

* Zwingle apad Gerdes, i., 103. 

t Miloer, who ii extremely partial In the whole 
of this hiaiorj, laboiiTa to extenuate the claime of 
Zwio|)e to independence in the preaching of ref* 
onnatioa, and even pretends that he had not separ- 
ated from the Churcn of Rome in 1523, when Adrian 
VI. sent him a crril letter. But Oerdes shows at 
length that the rapture was complete in 1580. Sea 
also the aitkle Zwingle in Biogr. UnfveraeUe. 

The prsjodiee of Muner against Zwingle tbroagh- 
out is strixiog, and leads him into much nnftimess. 
Thus he asserts him, ▼.. 510, to have been consent- 
hig to the camtal puni^ment of some Anabaptists 
st Zurich. But, not to menUon that their case was 
not one of mere relinoos dWdence. it does not by 
any means 'appear that he approved their punish* 
nent, which be merely relatea as a fact A stiU 
note gross miarepresentatioD ocean in p. 028. 



eouraged fa^ the Obvious diange in thi 
temper of the multitude to declare themr 
selves. We find that Pellican and Capito, 
tfvo of the most learned scholars in west- 
ern Germany, had come, as eariy as 1618, 
to reject altogether the doctrine of the 
real presence. We find, also, that OBco- 
lampadius had begun to preach some of 
the Protestant doctrines in 1614.* And 
Erasmus, who had so manifestly prepared 
the way for the new Reformers, contin- 
ued, as it is easy to show from the uniform 
current of his letters beyond the year 
1630, favourable to their cause. His ea* 
emies were theirs, and he concurred in 
much that they preached, especially as to 
the exterior practices of religion. Some, 
however, of Luther's tenets he did not 
and could not approve ; and he was alrea* 
dy disgusted by that imteraperance of 
languaffe and conduct which, not long af« 
terward, led him to recede entirely from 
the Protestant side.f 

60. It would not be just, probably, to 
give Bossuet credit in every part Dngavut 
of that powerful delineation of mmust 
Luther's theological tenets with ^^"^' 
which he begins the History of the Varia- 
tions of Protestant Churches. Nothing, 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so 
splendid as this chapter. The eagle of 
Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, 
fierce of eye, temble in his bedc and 
claws. But he is too determined a parti- 
san to be trusted by these who seek the 
truth without repud to persons and de* 
nominations. His quotations from Luther 
are short, and in French : I have failed, in 
several attempts, to verify the references. 
Yet we are not to follow the Reformer's 
partisans in dissembling altogether, like 
Isaac Milner, or in slightly censurinff, as 
others have done, the enormous paradox- 
es which deform his writings, especially 

• Oerdes, i., 117, 124, et post In Act, the pre* 
cursors of the Reformation were very nameroos. 
and are collected by Oerdes in his first snd third 
volumes, Uiough he has greatly ezagaerated the 
troth by reckoning as such Dante and Petnrcfa, 
and all opponenta of the temporal power of the pa> 
pacy. Wessel may, upon the whole, be fidrly reck- 
oned amonf the Reformen. 

t In 1519 and 1520, even in his lettere to Albert, 
archbishop of Mentz, and others by no means par- 
tial to Luther, he speaks of him very handtomely, 
and with little or no disapprobation, except oo ae- 
ooant of his intemperance, though professing only 
a slight acquaintance with his writings. The proon 
are too numerous to be cited. He says, in a letter 
to Zwingle as late as 1621 , Tideor mihi fere omnia 
docnisse, (joe docet Luthems, nisi quod non tarn 
atrodter, quodque abstinni a quibusdam snigmatia 
et paredoxis. This is quoted by Oerdes, l, IftSL 
from a collection of letten of Erasmus, published 
by HotUnger, but not conuined in the Leyden edi- 
tion. Jortin aeems not to have aeen them. 
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BuchufiBdl within Uie present penod^ la 
maintaining aalvation to depend on iaith 
aa a single condition, he not only denied 
the importance, in a religious sense, of a 
virtuous life, but asserted that every one 
who felt within himself a full assurance 
that his sins were remitted (which, ac- 
cording to Luther, is the proper meaning 
of Chnstian faith), became wcapable of 
sinning at all, or, at least, of forfeiting the 
favour of God, so long, but so long only, 
as that assurance shoidd continue. .Such 
expressions are sometimes said by Seck- 
endorf and Mosheim to have been thrown 
out hastily and without precision ; but I 
fear it will be found on examination that 
they are very definite and clear, the want 
of precision and perspicuity being rather 
in uose which are alleged as inconsistent 
with them, and as more consonant to the 
general doctrine of the Christian Church.* 
It must not be supposed for a moment 
that Luther, whose soul was penetrated 
with a fervent piety, and whose integrity 
as well as purity of life are unquestioned, 
could mean to give any encouragement to 
a licentious disregard of moral virtue ; 
which he valued as in itself lovely before 
God as well as man, though, in the tech- 
nical style of his theology, he might deny 
its proper obligation, fiut his temper led 
him to follow up any proposition or Scrip- 
ture to eveiy consequence that might 
seem to result from its literal meaning; 
and he fancied that to represent a future 
state as the motive of virtuous action, or 
as any way connected with human con 
duct for better or worse, was derogatory to 
the free grace of God, and the omnipotent 
agency of the Spirit in converting the soul-t 



• See, in proof of this, Lather's worke, irol. i., 
passim (edit. 1554). The first work of MeUnch- 
thon.his Loci Commanes, published in 1521, when 
he foUowed Luther more obseqaioosly in his opin- 
ions than he did in after life, is eqaaily replete with 
the etroogest Calvinism. This word is a little 
awkward m this place ; but 1 am compelled to use 
it, as most intelligible to the resder ; and I conceive 
that these two reformers went much beyond the 
knfoace of Angostin, which the schoolmen thought 
theineelves boood to recognise as authority, though 
they mif ht elude iu spirit. I find the fixit editioii 
of Xelanchthon's Loci Communes in Ton der Hardt, 
Historia Litteraria Reformationis, a work which 
contains a greet dasl of curious matter. It is called 
by him opus rarissimom, not heinf in the edition of 
lIelanchthon*s theological works -, which eome have 
ascribed to the ait of Peucer, whoee tenets were 
widely diffiirent. ^ , 

t I am unwUlinf to give theef peges too Oieolo- 
gieal a east by proving this statement, as I have the 
■Mans of doing, by extracte from jjathei^ own 
early writings. Milner*s very prolix history of this 
period is rendered less valuable by his disingenuous 
trick of eoppreestng aU psssages in theee treatises 
of Lather which display his Antinomian paredoiee 
liiaftrawUlht WlMtvwhesiMdthe 



69. Whaterer may be the biu of our 
minds as to the truth of Luther's doetrines, 
we should be careliil, in considering the 
Reformiition as a part of the history of 
mankind, not to be misled by the superfi* 
eial and ungrounded representations which 
we* sometimes find in modem writers. 
Such is this, OmX Luther, struck by the 
absurdity of the prevailing supeistitionsi 
was desirous of mtrodncing a more ra* 
tional system of religion ; or, that he con- 
tended for freedom of inquiry, and the 
boundless privileges of individual Judg« 
ment ; or, what others have been pleased 
to suggest, that his zeal for leaimng juid 
ancient philosophy led him to attack the 
ignorance of the monks, and the oraftr 
policy of the church, which withstood alt 
liberal studies. 

61. These notions are mere^faUacious- 
refinements, as every man of R«tfexirisiw 
plain understanding, who is ao- «*» ^f ^^"^ 
quainted with the writings of the early r»* 
formers, or has considered their history, 
must acknowledge. The doctrines of Lu* 
ther, taken altogether, are not more ra* 
tionaL that is, more conformable to what 
men, a priori, would expect to find in re- 
ligion, than thos^ of the Church of Rome ; 
nor did he ever pretend that they were so. 
As to the privilege of free inquiry, it was, 
of course, exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon 
any latitudinarian theory of a right to Judge 
amiss. Nor, a^ain, is there any founda- 
tion for imagimn^ that Luther was con- 
cerned for the mterests of literature. 
None had he himself, save theological; 
nor are there, as I apprehend, many allu- 
sions to profane studies, or any proof of 
his regaia to them, in all his works. On 
the contrary, it is probable that both the 
principles of this great founder of the Ref- 
ormation, and the natural tendency of so 
intense an application to theologicMil con<» 
troversy, checked for a time the progress 
of philoloffical and philosophical hteratnre 
on this side of the Alps.* Every solution 
of the conduct of the reformers must be 

of Lather up to the year USO indoMve, most find 
it ionpoesible to contiMlact my assertion. In treat- 
ing of an aathor eo foil of onumitsd propositions aa 



Latber, no poeitive proof as to his tenets esn be re^ 
foted by the prodoetion of inconsistent pessacee. 

• Eraeiaasp after he had beooneezseperated with 
the rsfonneis, repeatedly ehargee them with ratniii| 
literature. Ubieunque retnat Lntheranionos, ibl 
literaram est interitaa^EpisL mvl (ISSS). Evan* 
gelicos istoe, eura maltis aliis, turn hoc nomine pm* 
oipoe odi« ^nod per eoe nfaiqne langneot, ftigent, js^ 
cent, intereont boom litem, eine qoibus quid est 
hominumvitaT AmeBtviaticametnxorsm, eaten 
pUi non ftcinnt. Hoc focoe lonfissiffle fMnd? 
eenseo a vestro eontobemio.— 6p. nceecxlvL (eod. 
ana.) There weie^ hnrMsr, at this tune ai wett 
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Mgiltory except one, that they were men 
absorbed by the convietioii that they were 
fighting the battle of Gkkl. But among the 
popuiaidon of Gerraacy or Switserland 
there was undoubtedly another predomi- 
nant feeling; the sense of ecclesiastieal 
oppression, and scorn for the worthless 
swarm of monks and friars. This may 
be said to have divided the propagators of 
the Reformation into such as merely pulled 
down and such as built upon the ruins, 
mho Ton Hutten may pass for the t3rpe 
of the one, and Luther mmself of the oth- 
er. And yet it is hardly correct to say of 
Luther that he erected his system on the 
ruins of popery. For it was rather the 
growth and expansion in his mind of one 
positive dogma, justification by faith, in the 
sense he took it (which can be easily 
shown to have preceded the dispute about 
indulgences),* that broke down and crush- 
ed successively the various doctrines of 
the Romish Church ; not because he had 
originally much objection to them, but be- 
cause there was no longer room for them 
in a consistent system of theology.f 
63. The laws of synchronism, which 



MM Mdeiwwid^ more learned men on the aide of thb 
Reformation than on that of the church. 
' "» See his disputations at Wittenberg, 1516; and 
th« sermons be preached in the same and the sub- 
aequent year. 

t .The beet anthorktee for the early faiatory of the 
Kefonnation ace Seckeodorf, Hist. Lutheranismi, 
and Sleidan, Hist.de la Reformation, in Courayer's 
French translation ; the fonner being chieflv useiul 
fat the ecclesiastical, the Istter for political nistory. 
But as these conine themsehea to Germany, Gerdea 
(Hist. Evangel. Befoimat.) is oeeesaary for the Zu- 
inglian history, as well as for that of the Northern 
kingdoms. The first sections of Father Paul's H is- 
tory of the Council of Trent are also valuable. 
Schmidt, Hietoire des Allenaods, vole. vi. and vii., 
haa told the story on the side of Rome a^ioaaly 
and with some fairness ; and Roscoe haa vudicated 
Iieo X. from the imputation of unnecessary violence 
in his proceeding against Luther. Mosheim is al- 
ways good, but concise } Milner, far from concise, 
hot highly prejudiced, and in the habit of giving his 
quotations m English, which ia not quite satisfacto- 
ry to a lover of truth. 

The essay on the influence of the Reformation by 
Villers, which obtained a prize from the French In- 
atitute, and has been extolled by a very friendly, but 
better-iniormed writer in the Biographie Uuiver- 
aeUe, appears to me the work of a man who had 
Bot Uken the pains to read any one contemporary 
work, or even any eompilatton which contains many 
eztracU. No wonder that it does not represent, 
in the slightest degree, the real apirit of the times 
or the tenets of the reformers. Thus, e. gr., " Lo 
tfaer," he says, "exposed the abuse of the traffic of 
indulgences, and the danger of believing that heav- 
en and the remission of all crimes could be bought 
with money; while a sincere repentance and an 
amended life were the only means of appeasmg di- 
vine jastice."->(P-^t Engl transl.) This,atleaet, 
ia not very like Luther's Antinomtan eontempt for 
repentance and amendment of hto; it might eonie 
near !• ths aoCiDQa of EoMBMUi 



We have hitherto obeyed, bring oiisade 
strange partners together, and we Vurtoaoi 
may pass at once from Lnther to Ariosto. 
The Orl^do Furiodo was first printed at 
Ferrara in 1516. This edition contained 
forty cantos, to which the last six were 
added in 1533. Many stanzas, chiefly of 
circumstance, were interpolated by the 
anthor firom time to time. 

63. Ariosto has been, after Homer, the 
favourite poet of Europe. His grace iispop- 
and facility, his clear and rapid ""^T. 
stream of langua^, his variety and beauty 
of invention, ms very transitions of subject, 
so frequently censured by critics, but art- 
fully devised to spare the tediousness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left him no ri- 
val in general popularity. Above sixty edi- 
tions of the Orlando Furioso were publish- 
ed in the sixteenth century. There was 
not one, says Bernardo Tassb, of any age* 
or sex, or rank, who was satisfied after 
more than a single perusal. If the change 
of manners and sentiments has alreadj^ 
in some degree, impaired this attraction; 
if we cease to take interest in the prowess 
of Paladins, and find their combats a little 
monotonous, this is, perhaps, the necessa- 
ry lot of all poetry, which, as it can only 
reach posterity through the medium of 
contemporary reputation, must accommo- 
date itself to the fleeting character of its 
own time. This character is strongly im- 
pressed on the Orlando Furioso ; it well 
suited an age of war, and pomp, and gal- 
lantry ; an age when chivalry was still re- 
cent in actual life, and was reflected in 
concentrated brightness from the mirror 
of romance. 

64. It has been sometimes hinted as an 
objection to Ariosto, that he is wsnt eras- 
not sufficiently in earnest, and !<<»«•» 
leaves a little suspicion of laughing at his 
subject. I do not perceive that he does 
this in a greater degree than good sense 
and taste permit. The poets of knight- 
errantry might in this respect be arranged 
in a scale, of which Pulci and Spenser 
would stand at the extreme points; the 
one mocking the absurdities he coolly in- 
vents, the other, by intense strength of 
conception, full of love and faiUi in his 
own creations. Between these, Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Bemi take successively their 
places ; none so deeply serious as Spen- 
ser, none so ironical as Pulci. It was 
not easy in Italy, especially after the 
Morj^te Magffiore han roused the sense 
of ridicule, 4o keep up at every moment 
the solemn tone which Spain endured in 
the romances of the sixteenth century . 
nor was this consonant to the gayety oi 
Ariosto. It is the light carelessness of 
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hii manner wbich eonstitates a gveat part 
of its charm. 

66. CastelTetro has blamed Ariosto for 
▲ contimnp builduig OH the foondations of 
ttenoTBoi- Boiardo.* He seems to have 
*'^' had originally no other design 
than to carry onward, a little better than 
Agostini, that very attractive story ; hav- 
ing written, it is said, at first only a few 
cantos to please his friends.t Certainly it 
is rather suignlar that so great and renown- 
ed a poet should have been little more 
than me continuator of one who had so 
lately preceded him ; though Salviati de- 
fends him by the example of Homer ; and 
other critics, with whom we shall, perhaps, 
not agree, have thought this the best apol- 
ogy for writing a romantic instead or an 
heroic poem. The story of the Orhindo 
Innamorato must b^ known before we can 
well understand that of the Furioso. But 
this is nearly what we find in Homer; for 
who can reckon the Iliad anything but a 
firagment of the tale of Troy ? It was, 
indeed, less felt by the compatriots of 
Homer, already familiar with tnat legend- 
ary cycltts of heroic song, than it is by 
the readers of Ariosto, who are not, in 
general, very well acquainted with the po- 
em of his precursor. Yet experience nas 
even here shown that the popular voice 
does not echo the complaint of the critic. 
This is chiefly owinff to the want of a 
predominant unity in the Oriando Furioso, 
which we commonly read in detached 
]»arcels. The unity it does possess, dis- 
tinct from the story of Boiaido, consists 
in the loves and announced nuptials of 
Rogero and Bradamante, the imaginary 
progenitors of the house of Este; but 
Ariosto does not gain by this condeiKcn- 
•ion to the vanity of a petty sovereign. 

66. The inventions of Ariosto are less 
b MM origiDal than those of Boiardo, but 
gtattin- they are more pleasing and vari- 
**'• ous. The tales of old mythology 
and of modem romance furnished him 
with those delightful episodes we aU ad- 
mire, with his Olimpia and Bireno, his 
Ariodante and Geneura, his Oloridan and 
Mckloro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is 
more conversant with the Latin poets, or 
has turned them to better account than his 
predecessor. For the sudden transitions 



• Poetica d'Amiotele (1570). It violates, he 
ttje, tlie role of Aristotle, cm tcnv, h <( awyKiii 
^ fwr* «XX« tan. Camillo reliegrini, in bis fk- 
noas cootroversjr with the Acedsmiciene of Flor- 
•Dce, lepeets the same ceosoTe. SsWiati, under 
the disguised name Tlnfarinato (Opeie di Tasso, 
tt.. 190), defends Ariosto by the example of Homer, 
wldch Castelvetio bad already observed to be in- 
sqMlicsble. 

t Qnadrio^ Stoiia d'ofoi Poeni, ri^ 60& 



in the middle of a canto, or even a stanza, 
with which every reader of Ariosto is fa- 
miliar, he is indebted to Boiardo, who had 
himself imitated in them the metrical ro- 
mancers of the preceding age. From 
them, also, that justice may t^ rendered 
to those nameless rhymers, Boiardo drew 
the individuality of character, by which 
their heroes were distinguished, and which 
Ariosto has not been so careful to pre- 
serve. His Orlando has less of the hon- 
est simplicity, and his Astolfo less of the 
gay boastfuhdess, that had been assigned 
to them in the cyclus. 

67. €k>miani observes of the style of 
Ariosto— what we may all per- Bssnttoor 
ceive, on attending to it, to be ii»MTis. 
true— that he is sparing in the use of met- 
aphors, contenting himself generally witii 
the plainest expressions ; by which, if he 
loses something in dignity, he gains in 
perspicuity. It may be added, that he is 
not very successful in figurative language, 
which IS sometimes forced and exagger- 
ated. Doubtless this transparency of 
phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause 
that he is read and delighted in by the 
multitude as well as by the few; and 
it seems also to be the cause that he 
can never be satisfactorily rendered into 
language less musical, and, consequently, 
less independent upon an ornamental dress 
in' poetry, than his own, or one which 
wants the peculiar advantages by which 
conventional variances in the form of 
words and the liberty of inversion, as 
well as the frequent recurrence of the 
richest and most euphonious rh^rmes, ele- 
vate the simplest expression in Italian 
verse above the level of discourse. Gal- 
ileo, being asked by what means he had 
acquired the remarkable talent of giving 
perspicuity and grace to his philosophic^ 
writings, referred it to the continual study 
of Ariosto. His similes are conspicuous 
for their elaborate beauty; they are fa- 
miliar to every reader of this great poet ; 
imitated, as they usually are, fh)m the 
ancients, they maintain an equal strife 
with their models, and occasionally sur- 
pass them. But even the general strain 
of Ariosto, natural as it seems, was not 
unpremeditated, or left to its own felicity; 
his manuscript at Ferrara, part of which 
is shown to strangere, bean numerous al- 
terations, the penHmentij if I may borrow 
a word from a kindred art, of creative ge- 
nius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate 
in his praise, though they are Aeeanpeatsd 
often keenly sensible to his de- ^»*«* ^^"^ 
fects. The variety of style and of rhythm 
in AriostOy it is remarked by Gravina, is 
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conyenient to that of bis subject. His 
rhymes, the same author obeerves, seem 
to spring from the thoughts, and not from 
the necessities of metre. He describes 
minutely, but with much felicity, and gires 
a clear idea of every part ; like the Far- 
nesian Hercules, which seems greater by 
the distinctness of every yetn a^a muscle.* 
Quadrio praises the correspondence of the 
sound to the sense- Yet neither of these 
critics is blindly partial. It is acknowl- 
edged, indeed, by his warmest advocates, 
that he falls sometimes below his subject, 
and that trifling and feeble lines intrude 
too frequently in the Orlando Furioso. I 
can hardly regret, however, that, in the 
passages of flattery towards the house of 
Este— such as that long genealogy which 
he deduces in the third canto— his genius 
has deserted him, and he degenerates, as 
it were wilfully, into prosaic tediousness. 
In other allusions to contemporary history 
he is little better. I am hazarding a devi- 
ation from the judgment of good critics 
when I add, that, in the opening stanzas 
of each canto, where the poet appears in 
his own person, I find generally a defi- 
ciency of viffour and originality, a pover- 
ty of thought and of emotion, which is 
also very far from unusual in the speeches 
of his characters. But these introduc- 
tions have been greatly admired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto 
ba idsM M are observed by his countrjrmen. 
• poem. They justly blame also his inob- 
servance of propriety, his hyperbolical 
extravagance, his harsh metaphors, his 
affected thoughts. These are sufficiently 
obvious to a reader of reflecting taste; 
but the enchantment of his pencil redeems 
every, failing, and his rapidity^ like that 
of Homer, leaves us little time to censure 
before we are hurried forward to admire. 
The Orlando Furioso, as a great single 
poem, has been very rarely surpassed in 
the living records of poetry. He must 
yield to tnree, and only three, of his pre- 
decessors. He has not the force, simpli- 
city, and truth to nature of Homer, the 
exquisite style and sustained majesty of 
Virgil, nor the originality and boldness of 
Dante. The most obvious parallel is 
Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, howeyer, 
are far excelled i^ the Orlando Furioso, 
not in fertility of invention, or variety of 
images and sentiments, but in purity of 
taste, in grace of language, and narmony 
of versification. 

70. No edition of Amadis de Gaul has 
Anadia been proved to exist before that 
deGini. printed at Seville in 1519, which 



• Bagion Foetica, p. 104. 



yet is 8«»pected oi not being tha first* 
This famous romance, which, in its day» 
was almost as popular as the Oriando Fu- 
rioso itself, was translated into French by 
Herberay between 1640 and 1667, and into 
EnffUsh by Munday in 1619* The four 
books by Vasco de Lobe3nra grew to 
twenty by successive editions, wmch have 
been held by lovers of romance Deut infe* 
rior to the original. They deserve at 
least the blame, or praise, of making the 
entire work unreadable by the most pa- 
tient or the mosHdle of mankind. Amadis 
de Gaul can still, perhapA, impart pleasure 
to the susceptible imagination of youth ; 
but the want of deeper or permanent sym« 

Sithy leaves a naked sense of unprofit»- 
eness in the perusal, which must, it 
should seem, alienate a reader of mature 
years. Amadis at least obtained the lau- 
rel at the hands of Cervantes, speaking 
through the barber and curate, whfle so 
many of Lobeyra's unworthy imitators 
were condemned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if 
it may deserve such an appellation, Qrimore. 
was represented at Pans in 1511, ™«*'^ 
and published in 1616. It is entitled Le 
Prince des Sots et la Mdre Sotte, by one 
Peter Gringore, who had before imduoed 
some other pieces of less note, and bor- 
dering more closely on the moralities. 
In the general idea there was nothinf 
original. A prince of fools had lonff ruled 
his many-coloured subjects on the ueatre 
of a joyous company, les Enfans Sans 
Souci, who had diverted the citizens of 
Paris with their buffoonery, under the 
name, perhaps, of moralities, while their 
graver brethren represented the m3r8teries 
of scripture and legend. But the chief 
aim of La M^re Sotte was to turn the pope 
and court of Rome into ridicule during 
the sharp contest of Louis XIL with Ju- 
lius II. It consists of four parts, all in 
verse. The first of these is called The 
Cry, and serves as a sort of prologue, 
summoning all fools of both sexes to see 
the prince of fools j^ay on Shrove Tues- 
day. The second is The Follv. This is ail 
irregular dramatic piece, full of poignant 
satire on the clergy, but eapecialfy on tlie 
pope. A third part is entiUed The Mo- 
rality of the Obstinate Man ; a dialog in 
allusion to the same dispute. Finallr 
comes an indecent farce, unconnected with 
the preceding subject. Gringore, who rep- 
resented the character of La Mdre Sotte, 
was generally known by that name, and 
assumed it in his subsequent publications.f 



* Branet, Mao. du Libnire. 
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78. OriDgofe Wit Qertamly at a great 
distance from the Italian stage, which 
•Miif had successfully adapted the plots of 
Latin oomedies lo oodem stories. But, 
among the harbariaiu, a dramatic writer, 
somewhat younger than he, was now be- 
ginning to earn a respectable celebrity, 
though limited to a yet uncultivated lan- 
guage, and to the inferior class of society. 
Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nuremberg, 
bom in 1404, is said to have produced his 
first carnival play (Past nacht spiel) in 
1517. He belonged to the fraternity of 
poetical artisans, the meister-singers of 
Germany, who, from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, had a succession of 
mechanical (in every sense of the word) 
rhymers to boast, to whom their country, 
men attached as much reverence as might 
have suiBced for more genuine bards. In 
a spirit which might naturally be expected 
from artisans, they required a punctual 
observance of certain arbitrary canons, 
the by-laws of the Corporation Muses, to 
which the poet must conform. These, 
however, did not diminish the fecundity, 
if they repressed the- excursiveness, of 
our meister-singers, and, least of ^, that 
of Hans Sachs himself, who poured forth, 
in about forty yeara, fifty-three sacred 
and seventy-eight profane plays, sixty- 
four farces, fifty-nine fables, and a large 
assortment of ottier poetry. These drap 
matic works are now scarce even in Ger- 
many ; they appear to be ran^ in the 
same class as the early fnuts of the 
French and English theatres. We shall 
mention Hans Sachs again in another 
chapter.* 

73. No English poet since the death of 
supkM Lydgate had arisen whom it could 
Bswea. be thoughtworthwhileto mention.! 
Many, perhaps, will not admit that Ste- 
phen Hawes, who now meets us, should 
be reckoned in that honourable list. His 
" Pastime of Pleasure, or the Historic of 
Graunde Amour and La bel Pucel," fin- 
ished in 1606, was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1617. From this title we might 
hardly expect a moral and learned allego- 



^aii. Ooajat, Bibl. Pranqaiae, zi., 212. Niceron, 
▼ot. zxziv. Bouterwak, Oeacb. der Fnmzoaer Poa- 
•ia, ▼., 113. BiogT. UniTers. Tha works of Orin- 
ma,aaYa tha last antbority, a?a rara, and aoufht 
St tha lovara of oar old poatrr becauaa tbay ms- 
Iihj the atata of mawiaia at tha huginning of tha 
■ztaanth cantorjr. 

• Biogr. Univ. Ekhbom, liL, 948. . Bouterwak, 
ix., 3S1. Hamaina, iv., 150. Batroapaotira Ra- 
viaw, vol z. 

1 1 hava advartad in anothar place to Alezaodar 
Bareta^'a tnnalAtioii of the Ship of Foola from 



baatian Brandt ; and I may here i 
haa added manf original atrokaa 
nti^nnan, aapaciilJ^CK Iha elaqy. 



on hia own 



ry,in which the seven sciences of the triv* 
ium and qnadrivium, besides a host of 
abstract virtues and Qualities, play their 
parts, in living personality, through a poem 
of about six thousand lines. Those who 
require the ardent words or the hanno* 
nious grace of poetical diction, will not 
frequently be content with Hawes. Un- 
like many of our older versifiers, he would 
be judged more unOeivourably by extracts 
than by a general view of his long work. 
He is rude, obscure, full of pedantic Latin- 
isms, and probably has been disfigured in 
the press ; but learned and philosophical* 
remmding us frequently of the school of 
James I. The best, though probaUy an 
unexpected i>arallel for Hawes is John 
Bunyan ; their inventions are of the same 
class, various and novel, though with no 
remarkable pertinence to the leading sub^ 
ject, or naturally consecutive order ; their 
characters, though abstract in name, have 
a personal truth about them, in which 
Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, 
fell much below him; they render the 
general allegory subservient to inculcating 
a system, the one of philosophy, the oth- 
er of religion. I do not mean that the 
Pastime of Pleasure is eqpal in merit, as 
it certainly has not been in success, to 
the Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan is pow- 
erful and picturesque from his concise 
simplicity ; Hawes has the common fail- 
ing of our old writers, a tedious and lan« 
guid diffuseness, an expatiating on themes 
of pedantry in which the reader takes no 
interest, a weakening of every feature 
and every reflection by ignorance of the 
touches that give effect. But if we con- 
sider the *' Historie of Graunde Amour'* 
less as a poem to be read than as a meas* 
ure of the author's mental power, we 
shall not look down upon so long and well- 
sustained an allegory. In this style of 
poetry much was required that no mind 
lU stored with reflection or incapable of 
novel combination could supply ; a clear 
conception of abstract modes, a familiarity 
with the human mind, and with the effects 
of its qualities on human life, a power of 
justly perceiving and vividly representing 
the analogies of sensible and rational ob^ 
jects. Few that preceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than him^ 
self. 

74. This poem has been little known 
till Bfr. Southejr reprinted it in 18SI ; the 
original edition is very rare. Warton had 
given several extracts, which, as I have 
observed, are dissdvantageous to Hawes, 
and an analysis of the whole ;* but, though 
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he praisen the anthor for imagination, and 
admits that the poem has been ui^uatly 
neglected, he has not dwelt enough on 
the erudition and reflection it displays. 
Hawes appears to have been educated at 
Oxford, and to have travelled much on the 
Continent. He held also an office in the 
court of Henry VIL We may reckon 
him, therefore, among the earhest of our 
learned and accomphshed gentlemen ; and 
his poem is the first fruits of that cradual 
ripening of the English mind, virhicn must 
have been the process of the laboratory 
of time in the silence and darkness of the 
fifteenth century. It augured a genera- 
tion of grave and stem thinkers, and the 
omen was not vain. 

75. Another poem, the Temple of Glass, 
Chun in^liic'i Warton had given to 
tb« isngiisii Hawes, is now, by general con- 
••""••H^ sent, restored to Lydgate. In- 
dependently of external proof, which is 
decisive,* it will appear that the Temple 
of Glass is not written in the English of 
Henry VII.'s reign. I mention this only 
for the sake of observing that, in follow- 
ing the line of our writers in verse and 
Krose, we find the old obsolete English to 
ave gone out of use about the accession 
of Edward lY. Lydgate and Bishop Pe- 
cock, especially the latter, are not easily 
understood by a reader not habituated to 
their language ; he requires a glossary, or 
must help himself out by conjecture. In 
the Paston Letters, on the contrary, in 
Harding, the metrical chronicler, or in Sir 
John Fortescue*s discourse on the dififer- 
ence between an absolute and limited 
monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty ; 
antiquated words and forms of terminal 
tion frequently occur; but he is hardly 
sensible that he reads these books much 
less fluently than those of modem times. 
These were written about 1470. But in 
Sir Thomas More's History of Edward 
v., written about 1509, or in the beautiful 
ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, which we 
cannot place very far from the year 1500, 
but which, if nothing can be brought to 
contradict the internal evideqce, I should 
incline to refer to this decennium, there is 
not only a diminution of obsolete phrase- 
ology, hot a certain modem turn and 
atraeturo, both in the verse and prose, 
which denotes the commencement of a 
new era, and the estahlishment of new 
rales of taste in polite literature. Every 
one will understand that a broad line can- 
not be traced for the beginning of this 
■ 

* Sm Dota m Prioa't •dition of Warton, ubi so- 
prt : to which I add. that Uie Temple of Olaat is 
mentionad in the Paitao Lattara, ii., 00, kng baftna 
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change: Hawes, though his English is 
veiT differont from that of Lydgate, seems 
to have had a great veneration for him, 
and has imitated the manner of that 
school, to which, in a marshalling of oor 
poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skel- 
ton, on the contrary, though ready enough 
to coin words, has comparatively few that 
are obsolete. 

76. The strange writer whom we have 
just mentioned seems to fall well ^^ 
enough within this decad ; though ■***'"*• 
his poetical life was long, if it be tme that 
he received the laureate crown at Oxford 
in 1483, and was also the author of a Ubel 
on Sir Thomas More, ascribed to him by 
Ellis, which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, 
could hardly be written before 1533.* 
But, though this piece is somewhat in 
Skelton^s manner, we find it sud that he 
died in 1539, and it is probably the work 
of an imitator. Skelton is certainly not a 
poet, unless some degree of comic hu- 
mour and a torrent-like volulnlity of words 
in doggerel rhyme can make one ; but this 
uncommon fertility, in a lan^age so little 
copious as ours was at that time, bespeaks 
a mind of some original vigour. Few 
English writere come nearer in this re- 
spect to Rabelais, whom Skelton prece- 
ded. His attempts in serious poetry are 
utterly contemptible ; but the satiricM lines 
on Cardinal Wolsey were probably not in- 
effective. It is impossible to determine 
whether they were written before 1520. 
Though these are better known than any 
poem of Skelton's, his dirge on Philip 
Sparrow is the most comic and imagina- 
tive.t 

77. We must now take a short survey 
of some other departments of hi- oitaaiii 
erature during this second decad lufv^fM. 
of the sixteenth century. The Oriental 
lan^ages become a little more visible in 
bibhoj[raphy than before. An iEtkiopie, 
that IS, Abvssinian grammar, with the 
Psalms in the same lanffu^l®) ^^^ pu^ 
lished at Rome by Potken in 151S; a 
short treatise in Arabic at Fano in 1514, 
being the first time those characters had 
been used in type ; a Psalter in 1516, by 
Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, and Greek \X aoid a Hebrew Bible, 



* Ellit't SpaeimaDi, vol. ii. 
i This last poem is raprintad i 
ictions from tae Older PoeU Ez 



in SoQthay'e Sa> 
lections from tae Older PoeU Extracts from Skal* 
rton occor alao in Warton, and one In the first vol- 
anie of the Somara Tracta. Mr. Dyca haa it, I 
believe, in contemplation to publish a ooUacciva 
edition. 

t It is printed in ei|;fat colamns, wluch Oaanar, 
apad Bayla, Jnstiniani, note D., thns daaeribaa : 
Qaamm pMma habei Hebnnm adiiionam, saeonda 
Latinam intarpta Ut iww 
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With the Chaldee paraphrase and other 
aids, by Felioe di Prato, at Venice in 1619. 
The book of Job, in Hebrew, appeared at 
Paris in 1616. Meantime the magnificent 
Polyglot! Bible of Alcala proceeded under 
the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, and 
was published in five volumes folio, be- 
tween the yean 1614 and 1617. It con- 
tains, in tnple columns, the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint Ureek, and Latin Vulgate ; the 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch by 
Onkelos being also printed at the foot of 
the page.* Spain, therefore, had found 
men equal to superintend this arduous la- 
bour. Lebrixa was still living, though 
much advanced in years : Stunica and a 
few other now obscure names were his 
coadjutors. But that of Demetrius Cre- 
tensis appears among these in the title- 
page, to whom the principal care of the 
Greek was doubtless intrusted ; and it is 
highly probable that all the early Hebrew 
aiM Chaldee publications demanded the 
assistance of Jewi 



78. 



Jewish rabbis, 
The school of Padua, renowned al- 
ready for its medical science as 
well as for the cultivation of the 
Aristotelian ^losophy, laboured under a 
suspicion of infidelity, which was consid- 
erably heightened by the work of PompOi> 
natius, its most renowned professor, on 
the immortality of the soul, pubhshed in 
1616. Tliis book met with several an- 
swerers, and was publicly buraed at Ven- 
ice ; but the patronage of Bembo sustain- 
ed Pomponatius at the court of Leo ; and 
he was permitted by the Inquisition to re- 

Sint his treatise, with some corrections, 
e defended himself by declaring that he 
merely denied the validity of philosophi- 
cal arguments for the soul's 'immortality, 
without doubting in the least the authori- 
ty of revelation, to which, and to that of 
the Church, he had expressly submitted. 
This, however, is the current lansuage of 
philosophy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which must be judged 
by other presumptions. Brucker and Gin- 
mikmh are clear as to the real disbelief of 
Pomponatius in the doctrine, and bring 

d« Tsibo in Terbom, tenia Latiaam commoDem, 
qoarta Giacaiii. qointa Arabicain, aezta paraphra- 
■an, lennone quiomn ChaUso, and litnnt Hobiai- 
cia conacriptam ; aeptima Latinam napondentam 
Cfaaldea, nhima vera, id ait octara, continat acho- 
lia, hoc aat, annotataonaa apaiaaa et interdaaa. 

*Andf^xix.,S&. An obaerratioQ in the prafaoa 
to tha Compliitanainn edition haa been often ani- 
nadf eitad vpon, that they print the Vulgate be- 
tween the Hebrew and the Oteek, like Chriat be- 
tween two thieveoi The eipraaiion, however it 
may haw been introdoeed, ia not to be wholly de- 
liMidadsbatatthattinieitwaa geoeraUy behered 
that the Hebraw leit had beea complad by the 
Jewai i 



some proofs from his other Wfitings« 
which seem more unequivocal than any 
that the treatise De Immortalitate affords. 
It is certainly posable, and not nncom* 
mon, for men to deem the aiguments on 
that subject inconclusive, so far as derived 
from reason, while they assent to those 
that rest on revelation. It is, on the other 
hand, impossible for a man to beUeve in« 
consistent propositions when he perceives 
them to be so. The question, tnerefore, 
can only be, as Buhle seems to have seen, 
whether Pomponatius maintained the ra- 
tional arguments for a future state to be 
repu^ant to known truths, or merely in- 
sufficient for conviction ; and this a super- 
ficial perusal of his treatise hardly enables 
me to determine; though there is a pre* 
sumption, on the whole, that he had no 
more religion than the philosophers of 
Padua generally kept for a cloak. That 
University was' for more than a century 
the focus of atheism in Italy.* 

79 We may enumerate among the phil- 
osophical wntiogs of this peri<Kl, Xavnni 
as being first published in 1516, a ^^r- 
treatise full two hundred years older, by 
Raymond Lully, a native of Majorca ; one 
of those innovators in philosophy, who, by 
much boasting of their original mscoveries 
in the secrets of truth, are taken by many 
at their word, and gain credit for systems 
of science which those who believe in 
them seldom trouble themselves to exam- 
ine or even understand. I^y's principal 
treatise is his Ars Msffna, beinig, as it pro- 
fesses, a new method of reasoning on all 
subjects. But this method appears his 
to be only an artificial disposition, aMthod. 
readily obvious to the eye, of subjects and 
predicables, according to certain distine* 
tions ; which, if it were meant for any- 
thing more than a topical arrangement, 
such as the ancient orators employed to 
aid their invention, could only be compared 
to the similar scheme of using machinery 
instead of mental labour, devised by the 
philosophers of Laputa. Leibnitz is of 
opinion that the method might be convS* 
ment in extemporary speaking ; which is 
the utmost limit that can be assigned to its 



* Tiraboachi, yoI. riii Coniiaoi. GiagaiioA. 
Bmckar. Bnhle. Niceron. Biogr. UnivetieUe. 
The laat two of theae are more &? ourable than the 
raat to the intentiona of the Padnan pfailoeopher. 

Pomponatina, or Pe»tto» aa he waa aomatimea 
called, on aocoont of hie diminotive etatnra, which 
he had in common with hia prcdeceator in pbiloao> 
phjr. Mareilina Fidnoa, waa ignorant of Greek, 
though he read lectarea on Ariatotle. In one of 
Sperone'a dial<»iea (pi 190, edit 1606), he ia made 
to arfl[oe,thatirali booka were read in ti an a l at io e^ 
the time now conaamed in learai^ langaages 
' bobatlwi ' 
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tliM, tnd of sndi idle tad inodnlent at- 
tempU to mbatitiito trick for acienee, that 
tliej are ** not a lawfid method, but a meth- 
od of impiMtaief wlueh is to deliver knowl- 
edges in such manner as men may speed- 
fly come to make a show of learmng who 
have it not;" and that they are ''noUnog 
hot a mass of words of afl arte, to give 
men coontenance, that those which ose 
the tenns mi^ be thought to onderetand 
them.'' 

80. Hie writings of LoDy are admitted 
to be yeiy obscore ; and those of his com- 
mentators and admirers, amonf whom the 
meteors of phikioophy, Cornehns Agrippa 
and Jordano Bnmo, were enrolled, are 
hardly less so. Bat, as is uraal with 
•och empiric medicines, it obtained a great 
deal of oekbrinr, and mnch ungroonded 
praise, not onty for the two centnries 
which intonrened between the author's age 
and that of its appearance firom the press, 
bot for a considerable time alterward, till 
the Cartesian philosophy drove that to 
which the art of Lolly was accommodated 
ftom the field : and even Morhof, near the 
end of the seyenteenth centmy, avows 
tint, thoogfa he had been led to reckon it a 
friToloos method, he had very much chan- 

«\ his opinion on fuller examination.* 
e few pages which Bmcker has given to 
LoDt do not render his art very intelligi- 
Me;t bat they seem saiBcient to show its 
Qselessness for the discovery of troth. It 
is otteriy impossiMe, even for those who 
hare talfen mnch pains to comprehend this 
method, which is not the case with me, to 
give a precise notion of it in a few words, 
even with the help of diagrams, wbich are 
indispensably required.^ 

• MorboC Polrhiitor, 1. a. c 5. Hot, if f oodeiw 
•tand the grooDd on which Morhof nttU h» ftvoor- 
abto opinion of Lolly's ait, it ii merely for its os»> 
folneas ni sogresting middle terms to a syllogistic 



t Brucker. if,, 9-31. Oingn^oi, who 
that Bmcker's analvsis, k sa maniAra accoatnm^ 
may be understood oy those who have learned Lol- 
ly's method, hot most be Terr confused to others, 
haa made the matter a great deal more onintelligi- 
ble by hia own attempt to eiplain it— Hist Lift de 
ritalie, Yii., 407. I have foond a better deyelopment 
of the method in Alstedios, ClaTia Artis LoUiane 
(Argeotor, 1S33), a stanch admirer of Lolly. Bot 
lua pvaise of the art, when examined, ia merely as 
■a aid to the memory and to dispotation, de qoaria 
Q Mis ri coe otramqoe in partem diapotaodi. Thia 
is fatheran evil than a good ; and, thoogh mnemoo- 
leal eaatriranees are not without otiUty, it isprob* 
ableAat moch better coold be tend than that of 
LullT. 

t Bohle has obaerfed, that the faroorabie recep- 
tion of LalW's method is not eorprisinff. since it is 
naliy oseftil in the aasoeiation of ideas, Bke all other 
topical eontriTanoaa, and may be applied to any sub- 
Jset, thoogh oftaaaia i«| apfiqHiiisii, 



81. Hie only g eogr aphi cal pntKralioa 
whidi occors m this peiiod is an 
aceoont of the recent disco ?criea 
in America, by Peter Martyr of An- 
gfaiera, a Milanese, who paaaed great part 
of hia life at the eoort of Madrid. Tbeti- 
tle ia, De BtboB Oceanids decades tics; 
but it is, in feet, a aeries of epislles, thirty 
in nnmber, written, or feigned to be writ- 
ten, at dilferent times, as iiesh informataoa 
was received ; the first bearing data a few 
days only after the departnre of Columboa 
in 1493 ; while the last two decadaaie ad- 
dressed to Leo X. An edition is said to 
have appeared in 1516, whidi is certain- 
ly the date of the anthor's dedicatioii to 
Charles Y.; yet this edition seems not to 
hare been seen by bibliographers. TlioQg^ 
Peter Mar^s own aceoont has been im- 
l^icitly beheved by Robertson and many 
others, there seems strong internal pre- 
somption, or, rather, irresistible demo»- 
stration, against the anthenticity of theae 
epistles in the character they assume. It 
appears to me erident that he threw the 
intelligence obtained into that form many 
years after the time. Whoever will take 
the trouble of comparing the first two let- 
ters in the decades of Peter Martyr with 
any authentic lustOTy, will perceive that 
they are a negligent and palpaUe impos- 
ture, every date being felsified, even that 
of the year in which Columboa made hia 
great discovery. It is a strange instance 
of oversight in Robertson that he has uni* 
formly o noted them as written at the time, 
for the least attention must have ahown 
him the contrary. And it may here be 
mentioned, that a similar suspicion has 
been very reasonably entertained with re- 
spect to another collection of epistles l^ 
the same author, rather better known than 
the present There is a folio volume witk 
which those who have mnch attended to 
the historjT of the sixteenth century are 
well acquainted, purporting to be a series 
of letters from Angfaiera to various friends 
between the years I48B and 1582. They 
are fell of interesting facts, and would be 
still more valuable than they are, could we 
put our trust in their genuineness as strict- 



materials in extamporsij spsaking, and, notwith* 
alanding ita ahmtnna, pinfwssing to be a oomplate 
system of topics; bot whoever shooM try it moat 
be convinced of its ineffieaej inraaaoning. Henee 
he thinks that such men aa Agrrippa and Brafto 
kept only the general principle oi LiiUy*a acheuM, 
enlarging it bf new cootriTancea of their own.-*- 
Hist de Philos. ii., SIS. See also an article on 
Lolly in the Biographie UaiTeraelle. Te n nema n a 
calls the Are Magna a logical machine to let mea 



everything without study or reflection. 
-Manoel de la Philoa., i., asa Batthisi 



hate been 
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ly contempomy doeuments. But, tiioogh 
Robertson has almost wholly relied upon 
them in his account of the Castilian in- 
surrection, and even in the Biographie 
Universale no doubt is raised as to their 
beins truly written at their several dates, 
yet La Moonoye (if I remember right, cer- 
tainly some one) long since charged the 
author witli imposture, on the ground that 
the letters, into which he wove the history 
of his times, are so full of anachronisms 
as to render it evident that they were fab- 
ricated afterward. It is several years 
since I read these epistles ; but I was cer- 
tunly struck with some palpable errors in 
chronology, which led me to suspect that 
several or them were wronglv dated, the 
solution of their being feigned not occur- 
ring to my mind, as the book is of con- 
siderable reoutation.* A ground of suspi- 
cion hardly less striking is, that the letters 
of Peter Martyr are too exact for verisi- 
militude ; he announces events with just 
the importance they ought to have, pre- 
dicts nothing but what comes to pass, and 
must, in fact, be either an impostor (in an 
innocent sense of the word), or one of the 
most sagacious men of his time. But, if 
not exactly what they profess to be, both 
these wons of Anghiera are valuable as 
eontemporaiy history ; and the first men- 
tioned in particular, De Rebus Ocaanicis, 



is the eariiest aceoont we possess of the 
settlement of the Spaniards in Darien, and 
the whole period between Colombus and 
Cortes. 

89. It wookl be embarrassing to the 
reader were we to ponme any longer that 
rigidly chronological division by short de- 
cennial periods which has hitherto served 
to display the regular progress of Euro- 
pean literature, and especially of classi- 
cal learning* Many other provinces were 
now cultivated, and the history of each is 
to be traced separately from the rest, 
though frequently with mutual reference* 
and with regard, as far as possible, to their 
common unity. In the period immedi- 
ately before us, that miity was chiefly pre- 
served by the diligent study of the Latin 
and Greek languages; it was to the writers 
in those languages that the theologian, the 
civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer 
and philosopher, even the poet, for the 
most part, and dramatist, repaired for tho 
materials of their knowledge and the nour- 
ishment of their minds, we shall begin, 
therefore, by following the farther advan* 
ces of philological literatore ; and some 
readers must here, as in other places, par- 
don what they will think unnecessary mi- 
nuteness in so general a work as the pres- 
ent, for the sake of others who set a value 
on precise information. 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTOaT or AHOmiT LITBRAT0RI IK KUBOPS noH 1580 TO 1560. 



diMical Taflto of the Italiani .— Ciceroniaiis.— 
ErMrmii tUackt them.— Whtings on Roman 
AntiqQtty.*- Learning in France. — Commeota- 
riee of Bnd«at.— Pn^reae of Learning in Spain. 
Oemany, Enf land. — State of Cambridge and 
Ozfoid.— Ad^anee of Learning sUll low.— Ency- 
elopsdic Worka. 

1. Italy, the genial soil where the liter- 
sefariori- ^ture of antionity had been first 
iforiiaij cultivated, still retained her su- 
**«aai^ periority in the line perception 

The following are specimens of anachronism 
ieh seem latal to the genaineness of these epis- 
tlee, and are only aelected fromothers. In the year 
1480 he writes to a friend : In jpeculiarem te nostra 
tempestatis moiham, qni appeliatiooe HispanA Ba- 
faanim didtar, ab Italia morous Oallicos, medicomm 
Elephantiam alii, alii ahter appellant, nicidisse prs- 
dpitom, libero ad me scribis pede.— Epist SS. Now, 
if we shookl even believe that this disease was 
known some years before the discovery of America 
and the siege of Naplea, is it probable that it coold 
iMve obtamed the name of moilnis Gallicus before 
the latter «nf In Febraarr, 1511, he commmii- 
»the abeoliitkiiol the Venetians by Johns IL, 



of its beauties, and in the power of retra- 
cing them by spirited imitation. It was 
the land of taste and sensibility ; never, 
surely, more so than in the age of Raf- 
faelle as well as Ariosto. Far from the 
clownish ignorance so long predominant 
in the transalpine aristocracy, the nobles 
of Italy, accustomed to a city life and to 
social festivity more than to war or the 
chase, were always conspicuous for their 
patronage, and, what is more important 
than mere patronage, their critical skill 
in matters of art and elegant learning. 
Among the ecclesiastical order this was 
naturally still more frequent. If the suc- 
cessors of Leo X. did not attain so splen- 
did a name, they were, perhaps, after the 



which took place m Febmaryr 15ia— Epist 45h 
In a letter dated at Bmssela, 31 Ang., 1500 ( EpisL 
6S9), he mentions the boming of the canon law at 
Wittenberg by Lather, which is well known to have 
happened m the eneiiiBg November. 
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«hon leign of Adrian VI., which, if we 
may believe the Italian whtera, seemed to 
threaten an absolute return of barbarism,* 
not less munificent or sedulous in encour- 
aging polite and useful letters. The first 
part, indeed, of this period of thirty years 
was very adverse to the progress of learn- 
ing; especially in that disastrous hour 
when the la^ess mercenaries of Bour- 
bon's army were led on to the sack of 
Rome. In this, and in other calamities 
of the same kind, it happ^ied that univer- 
sities aud literary acacbmies were broken 
up, that libraries were destroyed or dis- 
persed. That of Sadolet,havinffbeen with 
ctifficulty saved in the pUlage of Rome, was 
dispersed, in consequence of shipwreck 
dunng its transport to France.t A better 
era commenced with the pacification of 
Italy in 1631. The subsequent wars were 
either transient or partial in their effects. 
The very extinction of all hope for civil 
freedom, which characterized the new pe- 
riod, turned the intellectual energies of an 
acute and ardent . people towards those 
tranquil pursuits which their rulers would 
both permit and encourage. 
. 9. The real excellence of the ancients 

* ValertBDUs, in bis treatise De Infelicttata Lit- 
teretoram, a melancholy series of nnfortunate au- 
thors, in the manner, thoagfa not qnite with the spirit 
Md interest, of Mr. OTsrseli, speaks of Adrian VI. 
as jf another Paul 11 . in hatred of literature. Ecoe 
•dest mnsarum eteloquenti0,totiu8qne nitoris hos- 
tis acorrimas, qui literatis omnibus inimicitias mini- 
tatnr, quooiam, ut ipse dictitabei, Terentiani essent, 
quos cum odisse atqne etiam persequi caBpisset, ro\' 
untarium alii ezilium, alias atqne alias alii latebras 
qusrentes, tamdia latuere, quoad Dei beneficio, al- 
tero imperii anno decessit, qui si aliquanto diutius 
vizissit, Gotica ilia lempora adversus bonas Uteres 
▼idebetur suscitaturus.— Lib. il, p. 34. It is but fair 
to add, that Erasmus ascribes to Adrian the protec- 
tion of letura in the Low Countries. Yix nostn 
phalanx sustinuisset hostlum coojumtionem, ni 
Adrianustum Cardinalis, postea Romanus pontifez, 
hoc edidisset orecutum: Bonas literas non dam- 
no, hsreses et schismata damno.—Epist. nclzzvi 
There is not, indeed, much in this : but the Biogre- 
phie Universelle (Suppl., art. Busleiden) infonns 
us that this pope wsa compelled to interfere in 
order to remove the impediments to the founda- 
tion of Busleiden*s Collegium Trilingue at Lou- 
vain. It is well known that Adrian VI. was in- 
elined to reform some abuses in the church, enou^ 
to set the Italians against him.— See his life, m 
BaTle, Note D. 

f Cum enim direptis rebus ceteris, Ubri soli sa- 

Ptites ab bostium injuria intacti, in navim cod- 
, ad Oallis littus jam perrecti esseiit, incidit in 
vectores, et in ipeos familiares meoe peatilentia. 
Quo metu ii permoti, quorum ad litum navis ap- 
nulsa fiieret, onera in terraro exponi non permisere. 
Ita aspottati sunt in alienas et ignotas terras ; ez- 
eeptisqne voluminibus paucis, qujB deportavi mecum 
hue profieiscens, mei reliqui iQi tot labores quos 
imprnderamwi Orscis prssettim codicibos conqui- 
lendis nndique et coQiiiindis, mei tanti somptua, 
mes cons, omnes itemm jam ad nihilnm rectdemnt. 
— Sadolet, £pist, lib. L, p. 23 (Colon. 1554). 



in literatore as well as art gave rise 
to an enthusiastic and exclusive «k»«|jr 
admiration of antiquity, not unu- •'»«^*^- 
sual, indeed, in other parts of Europe, bat 
in Italy a sort of national pride which all 
partook. They went back to the memory 
of past ages for consolation in their decli- 
ning fortunes, and conquered their baiha^ 
rian masters of the North in imagination 
with Cesar and Marius. Everything that 
reminded them of the slow decay of Rome, 
sometimes even their religion itself, sound- 
ed ill in their fastidious ears. Nothing 
was so much at heart with the Italian 
scholars as to write a Latin style, not only 
free from baibarism, but conibrmable to 
the standard of what is sometimes called 
the Au|[ustan age, that is, of the period 
from Cicero to Augustus. Several of 
them affected to be exclusively Ciceronian. 
3. Sadolet, one of the ajpostolic secre- 
taries under Leo X. and Clement ^^^ ^ 
VIII., and raised afterward to the 
purple bv Paul III., stood in as high a rank 
as any for purity of language without af- 
fectation, though he seems to have been 
reckoned of the Ciceronian school. Ex- 
cept his epistles, however, none of Sado- 
let's works are now read, or even vppeai to 
have been veiy conspicuous in his own age ; 
thouffh Conuani has given an analysis of a 
treatise on education.* A greater name, 
in point of general literary reputa- 3^^^ 
tion, was Peter Bembo, a noble Ve- 
netian, secretary with Sadolet to Leo, and 
raised, like him, to the dignity of a car- 
dinal by Paul III. Bembo was known in 



* Niceron saja of 8adelet*s EpisUes, which fonn 
a ^ery thick volume : II y a plusieurs cboses dignce 
d'etre remarqa^es dans les letires de Sadolet ; mais 
elles sont quelquefois trop diffuses, et par conse- 
quent ennuyeuses k lire. I concur in tJiis : yet it 
may be added, that the Epistles of Cicero woold 
sometimes be tedious, if we took as Utile interssi 
in their aubjecUas we commonly do in those of Sa- 
dolet His style is uniformly pure and good ; but 
he is no less fastidious than Bembo, and doea not nsa 
circuity to avoid a theological expression. Thejr 
are much more interesting, at least, than the oidi- 
nary Latin letters of his contemporaries, ench ae 
those of PauUus Manutiua. A uniform goodness 
of heart and love of right prevail in the epistlea ci 
Sadolet. His desire of ecclesiastical reiorHiaiion 
in respect of morals has caused bim to be suspect- 
ed of a bias towards Protestantism : and a letter he 
wrote to Melanchthon, which that learned man did 
not answer, has been brought in corroboration of 
this ; but the general tenour of hia letters refutes 
this surmise ; bis theolosy, which wss wfaoUy semi> 
pelagian, must have lea bim to look with disgust 
on toe Lutheran school (Epist., I. ill, p. 121, and L 
ix., p. 410); and after Paul III. bestowed on bim 
Uiejpuiple, he became a stanch friend of the court 
of Rome, though never losins bis wish to see a re- 
form of ita abuses. This wiu be admitted by every 
one who takes the trouble to lun over Sadolei'a epia- 
tles. 
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Litki and in Italian literature; andineach 
language both aa a proae whter and a poet 
We ahall thua have to regard four claima 
he prefers to a niche in the temple of Fame, 
ana we ahali find none of them unground- 
ed. In pure Latin atvle he waa not, per- 
hapa«'8nperior to Sadolet, but would not 
have yielded to any competitor in Europe. 
It haa been told, in proof of Bembo*8 scru- 
pulous care to give his compositions the 
utmoet finish, that he kept forty portfolios, 
into which every sheet entered succes- 
aively, and waa only taken out to underao 
hie collections before it entered into the 
next limbo of this purgatory. Though this 
may not be quite true, it is but an ex- 
a^eration of the laborious diligence by 
w&ch he must often have reduced his 
sense to feebleness and vacuity. He was 
one of thoae exclusive Ciceronians who, 
keenly feeling the beauties of their mas- 
ter's eloquence, and aware of the corrup- 
tion whicn, after the age of Augustus, came 
rapidly over the purity of style, rejected 
with scrupulous care not only every word 
or phraae which could not be iustified by 
the practice of what waa called the golden 
a^e, but even insisted on that of Cicero 
lumiBelf, aa the only model they thought 
absolutely perfect. PauUus Manutius, one 
of the most rigorous, though of the most 
eminent among these, would not em- 
ploy tbB worda of Cicero's correspondents, 
though aa highly accomplished and polite 
as himself. Thia fastidiousness was, of 
course, highly inconvenient in a language 
constantly applicable to the daily occur- 
rences of life, in epistles or in narration, 
and it has driven Bembo, according to one 
of hia aeverest critics, into strange afiec- 
tation and circuity in his Venetian history. 
It produced also, what was very offensive 
to the more serious reader, and is other- 
wise frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of 
heathen phrasea to the usa^ and even 
the characters of Christiamty.* It has 
been remarked also, that in his great so- 
Ucitude about the choice of words, he waa 
indifferent enough to the value of hia mean- 
ing; a very common failing of elegant 
scholare, when they write in a foreign lan- 



* This aflecUtioQ had bcMran in the preceding 
eentnry, and was eanied by Uampano in hia Life of 
Bvaecio di Montone to as great an extreme aa by 
Bembob or anv Ciceronian <n hia age. Bay le ( Bem- 
boa. Note B.) gitea aome odd inatanceaof it in the 
laUer. Notwithatanding hia laboriooa acrapuroaity 
aa to language, Bembo ia reproached by LifMina, 
and oUieri of a more advaneed atage of criticai 
kaowladgB, with many Anita of I^un, aapecially 
m hia leUera.— Ibid. Storm aa a of the letteia of 
o: fijoa epiatols aeripts mihi m^ia qoam 
I eaee fidentor. Indicia annt bominta otioai et 
I qnam leaipaaa con- 
Bpiatccczci. 



lapeciemmagia 
^Aacham, £pii 



guage. But, if some praiae ia due, as 
surely it is, to the art of reviving that con* 
sum^nate grace and richness which en- 
chants every successive generation in the 
periods of Cicero, we must place Bembo, 
had we nothing more than this to say of 
him, among the omamenta of literature in 
the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and othere 
of that school were studiously siv- degnni- 
ing to ancient literature, provoked aaua af 
one of the most celebrated works E»«ma. 
of Erasmus, Uie dialogues entitled Cicero* 
nianus. The primary aim of these wae 
to ridicule the fastidious purity of that 
sort of writera who could not use a case 
or tense for which they could not find au- 
thority in the works of Cicero. A whole 
winter's night, they thought, was weU 
spent in composing a single sentence ; but 
even then it was to be revised over and 
over again. Hence they wrote little ex- 
cept elaborated epistlea. One of their 
rules, he tells us, was never to speak 
Latin if they could help it, which must 
have seemed extraordinsLry in an age when 
it was the common language of scholare 
from different countries. It is certain, 
indeed, that the practice cannot be favour- 
able to very pure Latinity. 

6. Few books of that age give us more 
insight into its literary history and the 
pubUc taste than the Ciceronianus. Jn » 
short retrospect, Erasmus characterizea 
all the conaiderable writere in Latin aince 
the revival of letten, and endeavoure to 
show how far they wanted this Ciceronian 
elegance for which some were contending. 
He distinguishes in a spirit of sound taste 
between a Just imitation which leaves free 
scope for genius, and a servile following 
of a single writer. ^ Let your firat and 
chief care," he aays, " be to undentand 
thorougUhr what you undertake to write 
about. Iiiat will give you copiousness of 
words, and supply you with true and natu- 
ral sentiments. Then will it be found 
how your language lives and breathes, 
how it excites and hurries away the read- 
er, and how it is a juat image of your own 
mind. Nor vrill that be less genuine 
whichyou add to your own by imitation. ** 

6. The Ciceromanus, however, goes in 
some passages beyond the limited subject 
of Latm styfe. The controversy had some 
reference to the division between the men 
of learning and the men of taste ; between 
the loven of the solid and of the brilliant ; 
in some measure, also, to that between 
Christianity and naganism, a garb which 
the incredulity or the Italians affected to 
put on. All the Ciceronian party, except 
Longolius, were on the other side of the 
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Alp0.* The object of the Italian scholars 
W98 to write pure Latin, to gleam little 
morsels of Roman literature, to talk a 
heathenish philosophy in priTate, and leare 
the world to its own abuses. That of 
Erasmus was to make men wiser and bet- 
ter by wit, sense, and leatning. 

7. Julius Caesar Scaliger wrote against 
Seaiigei^ tihc Ciceronianus with all tfaat un- 
IotmUt* mannerly invective which is the 
■«■*■***• diBgnce of many scholars, and 
very much his own. His vanity blinded 
him to what waa then obvious to Europe, 
that, with considerable learning, and still 
better parts, he was totally unworthy of 
being named with the first man in the 
literary republic. Nor, in fact, had he 
much right to take up the cause of the 
Ciceronian purists, with whom he had no 
pretension to be reckoned, though his re- 
ply to Erasmus is not ill written. It con- 
sists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero^s 
fife and writings against some passages in 
the Ciceronianus which seem to aflect 
them, scarcely touching the question of 
Latin style. Erasmus made no answer, 
and thus escaped the danger of retaliating 
on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

6. The devotedness of the Italians to 
Etfciou Cicero was displayed in a more 
«roieiini. useM manner than by this close 
imitation. Pietro Vettori (better known 
as Victorius), professor of Greek and Ro- 
man literature at Florence, published an 
entire edition of the mat orator*s wri- 
tings in 1534. But this was soon sur- 
pamed by a still more illustrious scholar, 
Paullus Manntius, son of Aldus, and his 
successor in the printing-house at Venice. 
His edition of Cicero appeared in 1640. 
It is by far the most important edition of 
any ancient author that had hitherto been 
published. In fact, the notes of Manutius, 
which were very much augmented in later 
editions,! form at this day, in great meas- 
ure, the basis of interpretation and illus- 
tration of Cicero, as what are called the 
Variorum editions will show. A farther 

* Though this is cenenlly said on thstathority 
of BiBsmos himsslf, Petsr Bunel is sssertad by 
•ome Frendi scholars of grsat name, and particu- 
larly by Henry Stephens^ to have eaualled in 
Ciceronian parity the best of the Italians; and 
Panllos Manutius owns him as his master in one 
of his epistles: Ego ah illo mazimiim habebam 
bsnefidnm, quod me com Politiants et Erasmis 
Bsscio ^oibus miser^ errantem, in banc rect^ scri- 
bendt nam primus induzerat. In a later edition, 
for Polttianis et Erasmis, it was thought more de- 
cent to introduce Philelphis et CamDanis.— Bayle, 
ait BoneU Note A. The lettori of Bunel, written 
with great parity, were published in 1&5 1 . It is to 
be obserted, that he had lived much in Ital^. Eras- 
mus does not mention him in the Ciceronia&ns. 

t ReiioQaid,lfflpnmflrie dee Aides. 



accession to Ciceronian literatmw was 
made bv Nizolius in his Observatkmes in 
M. TuUium Cioeronem, 1586. This haid* 
Ijr indicates that it is a dictionary of Cicero^ 
nian words, with examples of tneir nroper 
senses. The later and improved editions 
bear the title of Thesanms Ciceronianus. 
I find no critical woriL in this period of 
greater extent and labour than that of 
Scaliger de Causis Latins lingos; by 
'* causis" meaning its principles. It re* 
lates much to the foundations of the lan- 
guage, or the rules by which its various 
pecuUarities have been formed. He cor- 
rects many allegederrorsof earlier writers, 
and sometimes of Valla himself ; enumer- 
ating, rather invidiously, 634 of such er- 
rors in an index. In this book he shows 
much acutoness and judgment. 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab 
Alexandre, a Neapolitan lawyer, AiexsD- 
published in 1522, are on the mod- da rsbAi - 
el of Aulus Gellius, a repertory of •""** 
miscellaneous learning, thrown together 
without arrangement, on every sid>ject of 
Roman philology and antiquities. The 
author had lived with the scholars of the 
fifteenth century, and even remembered 
Philelphus ; but his own reputation seems 
not to nave been extensive, at least through 
Europe. "He knows every one," savs 
Erasmus in a letter ; *' no one knows who 
he is.*** The Geniales Dies has had bet- 
ter success in later ages than most eaxiy 
works of criticism, a good edition having 
appeared, with Variorum notes, in 1673. 
It gives, like the Lectiones Antique of 
Caelius Rhodiginus, an idea of the vast ex- 
tent to which the investigation of Latin 
antiquity had been alroady carried ; though 
so much was left for the corypluti of these 
researches whom the ensuing age was to 
produce. 

10. A venr few books of the same class 
belong to this period ; and may ^«t8 on 
deserve mention, although long Bsmn aa- 
since superseded by the works «•»•"*» 
of those to whom we have just alluded, 
and who filled up and corrected their out- 
line. Mariianus on the Topography of 
Rome, 1534, is admitted, thouffh with 
some hesitation, by Graevius into his The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while 



* Demiror quia sit lUs Atennder sb Alexandroi 
Norit omnes celebres Italia riros, Fhilelphnm, 
Pomponium Urtum, Hermdaom, et quoe nont 
Omnibus usus est familiariter ; tamen nemo norit 
illum^— Append, ad Erasm^ Epist occbniii. (1533X 
Bsjrle also remarks that Alesander is hardly men- 
tioned bf his cootempomries. Tiraqoeao, a Prsnch 
lawyer of oonsideraUe leaniing, uodeitook the task 
of writing critical nofesa on the Geniales Dies aboot 
the middle of the century, comctmg many of lbs 
enoTB which th^ contained. 
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he absolutely sets aside the pncMng Is- 
boiin of Blondus Flavias and Pomponios 
Ltttue. The Fasti Gonsulares were first 
published by Marliamis in 1640; and a 
work on the same snbjeot in 1660 was 
the earliest prodnction of the great Sigo- 
nios. Before these the memorable events 
of Roman history had not been critically 
reduced to a chronological series. A trear 
tise by Raphael, of Volterra, de Magistrsr 
tibtts et Saceidotibus Romanonim, is veiy 
inaccurate and superficial.* Mazochius, 
a Roman bookseller, was the first who, in 
1591, published a collection of insciiptioiis. 
This was very imperfect, and full of false 
monuments. A better appeared in Ger- 
many by the care of Ai^anus, professor 
of mathematics at Ingoldstadt, in 1634.t 

11. It could not be expected that the 
Qg^^ 1^^ elder and mare copious fountain 
MidM te of ancient lore, the Greek Ian- 
»»7- guage, would slake the thirst of 
Italian scholars as readily as the Latin. 
No local association, no patriotic senti- 
ment could attach them to that study. 
Greece itself no longer sent out a Las- 
caiis or a Musurus ; subdued, degraded, 
barbarous in language and learning, alien, 
above aU, by insuperable enmity, from the 
Church, she had ceased to be a living 
guide to her own treasures. Hence we 
may observe even already, not a diminu- 
tion, but a less accelerated increase of 
Greek erudition in Italjr. Two, however, 
among the most considerable editions of 
Greek authon, in point of labour, that the 
century produced, are the Galen, by An- 
drew of Asola, in 1625, and the Eustathi- 
us, from the press of Bladus, at Rome, in 
16494 ^^ ™^y ^^' ^ ^^ editions of 
Greek authors, Epictetus, at Venice, in 
1698, and Arrian in 1536; iBlian,atRome, 
in 1645. The Etymologicum Magnum of 
Phavorinus, whose real name was Guari- 
no, published at Rome in 1523, was of 
some importance, while no lexicon but 
the very defective one of Craston had 
been |>rinted. The Etymologicum of 
Phavorinus, however, is merely '* a com- 
pilation from Hesychius, Suidas, Phryni- 
chus, Harpocration, Eustathius, the Ety- 
mologies, the lexicon of Philemon, some 
treatises of Trypho, ApoUonius, and other 
|[rammarians and various scholiasts. It 
IS valuable as furnishing several important 
corrections of the authon from whom it 
was collected, and not a few extracts from 
unpublished grammarians.*^^ 



* It it pablithed in SaUeofra, Noma TbMMinw 

Dkioait, ToL iii. 

t Bunnann, pnefat in Onitar, Coipaa Inaerip- 



t OnawaU'a Earij Parinaa Onek Praaa, p. 14. 
4 Qnaitariy Rsnaw, toL ndL Roacoe'a Lao^ 
Vol. I.— Z 



19. Of the ItaliaB sdiolan» Vettmi, ak 
ready mentioned, seems to have sehooiarf 
earned the highest reputation for dMaien 
his skill in Greek. But there i«ui&iac. 
was no considerable town in Italy, be- 
sides the regular universities, where pub- 
lic instruction in the Greek as well as 
Latin tongue was not furnished, and in 
many cases by professon of fine taste 
and recondite learning, whose names were 
then eminent ; such as Bonamico, Nizzoli, 
Parrhasio^ Carrado, and Maffei, commcmiy 
called Rsphael of Yoltemu Yet, wocoti- 
ing to Turaboachi, something was still 
wanting to secure these schools from the 
too frequent changes of teachen, which 
the hope of better salaries produced, and 
to give the students a more vigorous em- 
ulation, and a more uniform scheme of 
discipline.* This was to be supi^ed by 
the foUowen of I^inatius Loyota. But 
their interference with education in liaky 
did not begin in quite so early a period as 
the present. 

13. If we cross the Alps, and look at 
the condition of learning in coun- b-^w^.. 
tries which we left in 1690 rapidly SrlSi- 
advancing on the footsteps or Ita- "^if^ 
ly, we &Ji find that, except in «Gwak. 
pmrity of I^tln style, both France and 
Germany were now capable of entering 
the lists of fair competition. France pos- 
sessed, by general confession, the most 
profound Greek scholar in Buropey Biv 
daus. If this could before have been in 
doubt, he raised himself to a pinnacle of 

eilological gloiy by his Commentarii 
ngu» Gmce, Paris, 1639. The publi- 
cations of the chief Greek authora by Al- 
dus, which we have already specified, had 
given a compass of reading to the sdiol- 
ara of this psriod which those of the fif- 
teenth century could not have possessed. 
But, with the exception of the Etymologi- 
cum of Phavorinus just mentioned, no at- 
tempt had been made by a native of west- 
em Europe to interpret the proper mean- 
ing of Greek words ; even he had confined 
himself to compiling from the grammari- 
ans. In this larffe and celebrated treatise 
Bud»us has established the interpretation 
of a great part of the lan^page. AU later 
critics write in his praise. There will 
never be another Budsus in France, says 
Joseph Scaliger,the most envious and de- 
traetmg, though the most learned, of the 



ri. Btaphana ia aaid to hava inaartad many 
to of this loiieoQ of Onarino in hia Thoaaania. 



— Nicoran, zzii., 141. 

• VoL riil. 114 ; z., 319. GingaAnA, rii., 839, 
haa copied Ttiaboaehi'a accooot of tbaaa aocom- 
pUabad taacbon with little addition, and probablj 
with iM> kaowledge of Iha original aomcaa of in- 
HonnatioD. 
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tribe.* But, referriiu: to what Baillet and 
Blount have coUectea from older writers^t 
we will here insert the character of these 
Commentaries which an eminent living 
scholar has given. 

14. *'This ffreat woik of Budsns has 
ltaella^ been the text-book and common 
•ettt. storehouse of succeeding lexicog- 
raphers. But a great objection to its gen- 
eral use was its want of arrangement. 
His observations on the Greek hmguage 
are thrown together in the manner of a 
commonplace book, an inconvenience 
which is imperfectly remedied by an al- 
phabetical index at the end. His authori- 
ties and illustrations are chiefly drawn 
from the prose writers of Greece, the his- 
torians, orators, and fothers. With the 
poets he seems to have had a less inti- 
mate acquaintance. His interpretations 
are mostly correct, and always elegantlv 
expressed; displaying a union of Greek 
and Latin literature which render his 
Commentaries equally useful to the stu- 
dents of both languages. The peculiar 
value of Uiis wortc consists in the full and 
exact account which it gives of the Greek 
legal and forensic terms, both by literal 
interpretation, andhya comparison with 
the corresponding terms in Roman Juris- 
prudence. So copious and exact is this 
department of the work, that no student 
can read the Greek orators to the best ad- 
vantage unless he consults the Commen- 
taries of Budsus. It appears from the 
Greek epistle subjoined to the work that 
the illustration of the forensic language 
of Athens and Rome was originally all 
that his plan embraced ; and that, when 
oircurastances tempted him to extend the 
Umits of his work, this still continued to 
be his chief object.*^ 



* Sealigenna, i., 33. 

t Bailiet, JogcMnens des Sarana, ii, 388. (Amat, 
1725J— Blount, in Budeo. 

% Quartarly Keview, yoI. xzii., an article aacribed 
to the Biahop of London. The commentaiiea of 
BudsQa are written in a very rambling and deaut- 
tory manner, paMing from one aubject to another 
aa a caaaal word may aaggeat the transition. Sic 
enim, he aays, hoa commentanoa scribere inatitui- 
mna, ut qmoqaid in ordinem aeriemqae icribendi 
incarreret, vef ex dif ertienlo qnaat obriam ae ofler- 
ret, ad id digredi A large portion of what ia ▼alo- 
able in thia woriL haa been tranaierred by Stephana 
to hta Theaaoma. The Latin criticiama of Bodsoa 
liave also doobtlen been borrowed. 

BudflMia and Braamua are fond of writing Greek 
IB their correapondence. Others had the aame 
fimey ; and it ia cnrioua that they veotared upon 
what haa wholly gone oat of nae ainoe the langnage 
has been so well anderstood. Bat probably thia la 
the raaaon that later acholars have aroided it. 
Neither of theae great men ahinea mnch in elegance 
or parity. One of Bodaraa, 15 Aug., 1519 (in 
BraaoL, Epiat. googIt.), aeema 0^ 
In the nne atyle of a achoelboy. 




16. These Comm«itaries of 
stand not only far above anything 
else in Greek literature before the ^ 
middle of the sixteenth century, "^'^- 
but are alone in their cUss. What 
comes next, but at a vast interval, is the 
Greek grammar of Clenardus, printed at 
Louvain in 1630. It was, however, much 
beyond Budeus in extent of circulatioo« 
and probably, for this reason, in general 
utility. This grammar was continually 
reprinted with successive improvements, 
and, defective as, especially in iu original 
state, it must have beeji, was far more 
perspicuous than that of Gaza, though not, 
perhaps, more Judicious in principle. It 
was for a long time commonly used in 
France ; and is, in fact, the basis of those 
lately or still in use among us ; such as 
the Kton Grammar. The proof of this is, 
that they follow Clenardus in most of his 
rules, erroneous or not, and, nine times 
or more out of ten, in the choice of in- 
stances.* The account of syntax in this 
grammar, as well as that of Gaza, is 
wretchedly defective. A better treatise, 
in Uiis respect, is by Varenius of Malines, 
Syntaxis Linguffi Grscse, printed at Lou* 
vain about 1633. Another Greek gram* 
mar by Yervara, a native of Spain, has 
been extolled by some of the older critics, 
and depreciated by others.t The Greek 
Lexicon, of which the first edition was 
printed at Basle in 1637, is said to abound 
in faults and inaccuracies of ever]^ de- 
scription. The character given of it by 
Henry Stephens, even when it had been 
enlarged, if not improved, does not speak 
much for the means that the scholars of 
this age had possessed in labouring for 
the attainment of Greek learning.^ 



* Cleoardoa aeema first to have eeparated I 
from contracted nouns, thas making ten dedensiobiL 
Wherever he diffen from Gaza, oar popalar gram- 
mars seem to have followed him. He telle oa that 
he had drawn op thia for the aae of hia private pn- 
pila. Baillet obserrea, that the grammar of Cleii- 
ardaa, notwithstanding the mediocrity of hia learn- 
ing, has had more success than any other; thoae 
who have followed having moaily confined them- 
selves to correcting and enlaiging it.— Jogemena 
des Savana, ii., 164. Thia ia certainly true, aa lar 
aa England ia concerned ; though the £ton Gram- 
mar, bad aa, in the prraeot timea, it appeara, ia in 
aome degree an improvement on Cleoardoa. 

t Vergara de omnibua Grscn iingun grammal- 
ic» partiboa, 1573; rather 1537, for "demde Par- 
iaiis,*' 1550, follows in Antonio, Bibl. Nova. 

t H. Stepbanua de typograpbis sus statu. Gea- 
ner himself saya of this lexicon, which aometimes 
bore hia name : Circa annum 1537 lexicon Greco- 
Latinum, quod jam ante a diversia et innominatia 
neacio ^oibus miaer^ satia consarcinatum erat, ex 
Phavorini Camertia Lexico Gnsco ita anxi, ot nihil 
in eo extaret, quod non ut aingulari fide, ita labora 
maximo adjicerem ; aed typographua me inado, el 
pwrtot emnem expeclafjonei meam, siigaam dna* 
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16. The most remailuiUe editions of 
BdMoM Greek authors from the Parisian 
•TQiMk press were those of Aristophanes 
"""^"^ m 1688, and of Sophocles in 1589 ; 
the former printed by Goormont, the lat- 
ter by Colinsns ; the earliest edition of 
an entire Diodorus in 1539, of Dionysius 
Halicamassensis in 1546, and of Dio Cas* 
sins in 1548 ; the two latter by Robert 
Stephens. The first Greek edition of the 
Elements of Euclid ap|>eared at Basle in 
1539, of Diogenes Laertius the same year, 
of five books of Diodorus in 1539, of Jo- 
sephus in 1544 ; the first of Polyfains in 
1530, at Haguenaw. Besides these edi- 
tions of classical authors, Basil and oth- 
er of the Greek fathers occupied the press 
of Frobenius, under the superintendence 
of Erasmus. The publicauons of Latin 
authors by Badius Ascensius continued 
till his death in 1535. Colinnus began to 
print his small editions of the same class 
at Paris about 1581. They are in that 
eursiTe character which Aldus had first 
employed.* The number of such editions, 
both in France and Germany, became far 
more considerable than in the preceding 
age. They are not, however, in general, 
much valued for correctness of text ; nor 
had many considerable critics even in 
Latin philology yet appeared on this side 
Lttio The- of the Alps. Robert Stephens 
■wnifff n. stands almost alone, who, by the 
**■'*'" publication of his Thesaurus in 
1535, augmented in a subsequent edition 
of 1543, ma^be said to have made an 
epoch in this department of literature. 
The preceding dictionaries of Calepio and 
other eompllers had been limited to an in- 
terpretation of single words, sometimes 
with reference to passages in the authors 
who had employed them. This produced, 
on the one hand, perpetual barbarisms and 
deviations from punty of idiom, while it 
gave rise in some to a fostidious hyper- 
criticism, of which Valla had given an ex- 
ample.f Stephens first endeavoured to 
exhibit their proper use, not only in all 



tmi acctMioois me« partem adjecit, raMrraot 
Mbt forta auctariuin ad aeqaentai etiam editionea. 
Ha procacda to saf , that ha anlarged teveral othar 
adiuonadofm to 156«, when tiie laat that had bean 
auichad by hia additiona appeared at Baale. C«- 
tarom hoe anno* quo hsc icnbo, 1562, Oeners 
prodiine aadio longe copioaiatimom emendatiau- 
mnmqae Otmrm lingm tbesaiirain a Rob. Conatan- 
tiDo ineompaTabilia doetrii» Tiro, ex Joannia Cria- 
pim ofikiM.— Vide Oeiiieri Biblioth. Uoiveraalia, 
ait Conrad Oeaner: thia ia part of a kjof accoaot 
given here bv Geaaer of hia own worka. 

* OieawelFa Hiatoiyef the early Puiaaa Cheek 
Plean 

t Vhrea de caom eormpt art (Opera Lnd. 
Tivea,adH. Baaie, 156M.356). He obearvee, in 
noUiar work, that there wee nolulland 
dictioavy <tf Utia^K.,11 47& 



the anomalies of idiom, but in every del- 
icate variation of sense to which the pure 
taste and subtle discernment of theoest 
writers had adapted them. Such an anal- 
ysis is perhaps only possible with respect 
to a language wherein the extant writers, 
and especially those who have acquired 
authority, are very limited in number; 
and even in Latin, the most extensive dic- 
tionary, such as has grown up lonff since 
the days of Robert Stephens, under the 
hands of Gesner, Forcellini, and Facciola* 
ti, or such as misfat still improve upon 
their labour, could only approach an un- 
attainable perfection, what Stephens 
himself achieved would now be deemed 
far too defective for general use ; yet it 
aflTorded the means of more purity in style 
than any could in that a^ge nave reached 
without unwearied exertion. According- 
ly, it is to be understood, that while a 
very few scholars, chiefly in Italy, had ac- 
quired a facility and exactness of languaffe 
which has seldom been suipassed, w 

general style retained a ^at deal of bar- 
arism, and neither in sm^e wwds, nor 
always in mere grammar, can bear a crit- 
ical eve. Erasmus is often incorrect, es- 
peciaUy in his epistles ; and says modestly 
of himself, in the Ciceronianus, that he is 
hardly to be named amouff writers at all, 
imless blotting a great deu of paper with 
ink is enough to make one. He is, howev- 
er, among Uie best of his contemporaries, 
if a vast command of Latin phrase, and a 
spirited employment of it, may compen- 
sate for some want of accuracy. BodMs, 
as has beoi already said, is hud and im- 
polished. Vives assumes that he has 
written his famous and excellent worii on 
the corruption of the sciences with some 
eleffsnce ; but this he says in lan«ua|» 
which hardly warrants the boast* In 
fact, he is by no means a good writer. 
But Melanchthon excelled Erasmus by 
far in purity of diction and correcuiess of 
classiciBl taste. With him we may place 
Calvin in his Institutes, and our country- 
man Sir John Cheke, as distinguished from 
most other cisalpine writers of this period 
by the merit or what is properly called 
style. Bunel of Toulouse is reckoned the 
b^ model of language in this period. 
The praise, however, of writing pure Lat- 
in, or the pleasure of reading it, is dearly 
bought when accompanied by such vacm- 



Nitoren praCerea aennonia addidi aUquem, el 
quod Don eipedirel raa poleherrhnoa aordidA ae 
apari^ ▼eMiri, et at atodioti elagantiaram [onimf] 
hteraroM non perpetoo in ▼ocom et iermonia cog- 
niCione adhsreaoeraot ; qood hactanua fere accidii. 
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ty of 86086 80 W6 ezp6ri6iie6 in the elnb- 
orate epistles of Paullus Manutius, and the 
Ciceronian school in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obuined a fflohons 
Tngnmor ^tle, the Father of French litera- 
iMniinc in tnre. The national propensity 
'^^'^ (or what once was such) to extol 
kings may have had something to do with 
this ; for we never say the same of Henry 
VIII. In the early part of his reign he 
manifested a design to countenance an- 
cient literature by public endowments. 
"War, and unsuccessful war, sufficiently 
diverted his mind from thia scheme. But 
in 1531, a season of peace, he established 
the royal college of tnree languages in the 
University of Paris, which cud not quite 
deserve its name tiU the foundation of a 
Latin professorship in 1534. Vatable was 
the first professor of Hebrew, and Dan^s 
of Greek. In 1545 it appears that there 
were three professors of Hebrew in the 
103^ college, three of Greek, one of 
Latin, two of mathematics, one of medi- 
cine, and one of philosophy. But this 
college had to encounter the jealousy of 
the University, tenacious of its ancient 
privileges, which it fancied to be trampled 
upon, and stimulated by the hatred of the 
pretended philosophers, the scholastic 
dialecticians, against philological litera- 
ture. They tried to get the Parliament on 
their side ; but that body, however averse 
to innovation, of which it gave in this 
age, and long afterward, many egregious 
proofs, was probably restrained by the 
King's known favour to learning from ob- 
atructinf^ the new ooUese as much as the 
University desired.* Dan^ had a col- 
league and successor as Greek professor 
in a favourite pupil of Budaous, and a good 
scholar, Toussam, who handed down the 
lamp in 1547 to one far more eminent, 
Tumebus. Under such a succession of 
instructers, it may be natur^y presumed 
that the knowledge of Greek would make 
some progress in France. And no doubt 
the great scholars of the next generation 
were chiefly trained under these men. 



* The ^alty of theolo^ in 1530 condemned 
i propotttions : 1. Schptore cannot be well 
iTttood without Greek and Hebrew ; 2. A 
preacher cannot explain the epialle and gospel 
without these langoaffea. In the same year they 
•ammoned Dante uid vatable, with two more, to 
appear in Parliament, that they might be forbidden 
to explain 8cri|>tnre by the Oreek and Hebrew, 
witboot permission of the UniversitT ; or to say 
the Hebrew or the Greek is so ana so, lest thej 
Aoald injure the crsdit of the Vulgate. They ad- 
mitted, however, that the stady of Hebrew and 
Greek was praiseworthy in skilfol snd orthodox 
theologians, disposed to maintam the inviolable an« 
thority of the Vulgate.— Contin. de Fleory, Hist 
JBoeMast, xrfiL^ 833. See akoOuUanl, Hist 
de Fraofoifl I., vL, 288. 



But the opposition of many, and the oold* 
ness almost of all, in the ecclesiastical 
order, among whom that study ought 
principally to have flourished! impeded in 
the sixteenth centuiy, as it haa perfaiqw 
ever since, the diffusion of Grecian liter»> 
ture in all countries of the Romish com* 
munion. We do not find much eridenea 
of chissical, at least of Greek, leaning in 
any university of France, except that of 
Paris, to which students repaired from 
every quarter of the kingdom.* But a 
few once distinguished names of the ago 
of Francis I. deserve to be moitioned. 
William Cop, physician to the king, and 
John Ruel, one of the earliest promoten 
of botanical science, the one translator of 
Galen, the other of Dioscorides ; Laxanm 
Baif, a poet of some eminence in that age, 
who rendered two Greek tragedies into 
French verse; with a few rather more 
obscure, such as Petit, Pin, Deloin, De 
Ghatel, who are cursorily mentioned in 
literary history, or to whom Erasmua 
sometimes alludes. Let us not forget 
John GroUier, a gentleman who, having 
filled with honour some public employ- 
ments, became the fint, pierhaps, on tlua 
side of the Alps who formed a very ex- 
tensive library and collection of medals. 
He was the fnend and patron of the lean- 
ed during a long life ; a character little af- 
fected in that age by private persons of 
wealth on the less sunny side of the Alps. 
GroUier's library was not wholly sold till 
the latter part of the seventeenth een- 
tury.t 

18. In Spain, the same dislike of inno- 
vation stood in the way. Greek Lsamiv 
professorahips existed, however, leSpeiB. 
m the univereities ; and Nunnes, usually 
called Pincianus ^from the Latin name for 
the city of Vallaaolid), a disciple of Le* 
brixa, whom he surpassed, taugnt the lan- 
guage at Alcala, and afterward at Sala- 
manca. He was the most leaned man 
Spain had possessed; and his edition of 
Seneca, in 1536, has obtained the praiae 
of Lipsius.t Resende, the pupil of Arias 
Barbosa and Lebrixa in Greek, has been 
termed the restorer of letters in PortugaL 
None of the writings of Resende, except 
a Latin grammar published in 1540, nXk 
within the present period ; but he estab- 
lished, about 1531, a school at Lisbon, and 
one afterward at Evora, where EstafO, a 



• We find, however, thst s Greek and Letin 
scbool was set np in the diocese of Sadoiet (Car^ 
pentias) aboat 1533 ; he endeavoared to proem a 
master from Italy, end seems, by a letter of the 
^ear 1540, to have soooeeded.— SadoL, Epiat, hbi 
iLaadxri. 

t ^iof . Univ., GroUier. 

t Antonio, BibL J1ot% Biogr. Uab. 
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i ntfaer better known, was edamted.* 
School divinity and canon law OTerrode 
nil liberal studies thioughont the Peninsn- 
Im, of which the catalogs of books at the 
end of Antonio^s BiUiotheca NoTa is a 
sufficient witness. 

10. The first effects of the great re> 
BflbetaoTcfet ligious schism in Germany were 
V Lt/m n m ti om notfovourableto classical litera- 
MtoaraiDf. ^^^J. An all-absorbing subject 
left neither relish nor leisure for human 
studies. Those who had made the great- 
est advances in leaininff were themselves 
generally involved in theological contro* 
▼eray ; and, in some countries, had to en* 
counter either personal suffering on ac- 
count of their opinions, or, at least, the 
Jealousy of a church that hated the ad- 
vance of knowledge. The knowledse of 
Greek and Hebrew was always liable to 
Uie suspicion of heterodoxy. In Italy, 
where classical antiquity was the chief 
object, this dread of learning could not 
subsist. But few learned much of Greek 
in these parts of Europe without some 
reference to theology,^ especially to the 
grammatical interpretatk>n of the Scrip- 
tures. In those parts 'which embraced 
the Reformation a still more threatening 
danger arose from the distempered fanati- 
cism of its adherents. Men who inter- 
preted the Scripture by the Spirit could 
not tfiink human learning of much value 
in religion ; and they were as little likely 
to perceive any other advantage it could 
possess. There seemed, indeed, a con- 
aiderable peril, that, through the authority 
of Carlostadt, or even of Luther, the les- 
sons of Crocus and Mosellanus would be 
totally forgotten.^ And this would very 
probaoly have been the case, if one man, 
Melanchthon, had not perceived the ne- 
cessity of preserving human learning as 
a bulwark to theotogy itself, against the 
wild waves of enthusiasm. It was owing 
to him that both the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages, and that of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, were maintained in 
Germany. Nor md his activity content 
itself with animating the unrversities. 
The schools of preparatory instruction, 
which had hitherto rumished merely the 
elements of grammar, throwing the whole 
burden of philological learning on the 
universities, becan, before the middle of 
the century, to oe improved by Melanch- 
thon, with the assistance of a friend, even 
superior to him, probably, in that walk of 
literature, Joachim Caraerarius. "Both 



* Biogr. Unrr. f Entm.. Epwt,puriiiL 

t Eratm., Adis.« ehil. !▼., c ▼., tee. 1. yivei, 
•pod Metntffi, y«rgl. dn nttn, ii., 737. 
«8sdMnloif,pwl9a. 



these great men," says Eiohhoxnt ^'Iv 
boured upon one plan, upon the same 
principle, and with equal zeal ; they were, 
m the strictest sense, the fathers of that 
pure taste and solid learning by which the 
next generation was distinguished.** Un« 
derthe names of Lyceum or Gymnasium, 
these German schools gave a more com- 
plete knowledge of the two languages, 
and sometimes the elements of philoso- 
phy.» 

so. We derive some acouaintance with 
the state of education in this age gm-^ 
from the writings of John Sturm, •ceouatflT 
than whom scarce any one more ^^^ 
contributed to the cause of letters ****** 
in Germany. He became in 1538, and 
continued for above forty years, rector of 
a celebrated school at Strasburg. Sever- 
al treatises on education, especially one, 
De Literarum Ludis recte instituendis, bear 
witness to his assiduity. If the scheme of 
classical instruction which he has here laid 
down may be considered as one actually 
in use, there was a solid structure of learn- 
ing erected in the early years of life which 
none of our modem academies would pre- 
tend to emulate. Those who feel any cu- 
riosity about the details of this course of ed- 
ucation, which seems ahnost too rigorous 
for practice, will find the whole in Mor^ 
hof 's Polyhistor.f It is sufficient to say, 
that it occupies the period of life between 
the ages of six and nfteen, when the pupil 
is presumed to have acquired a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the two languages. 
Trifling as it may appear to take notice 
of this subject, it serves, at least, as a test 
of the literary pre-eminence of Germany. 
For we could, as I conceive, trace no such 
education in France, and certainly not in 
England. 

SI. The years of the life of Camerarius 
correspond to those of the centu- Levsbigia 
ry. His most remarkable works oermaoy. 
fall putly into the succeeding period ; but 
many of the editions and translations of 
Greek authors, which occupied his labo- 
rious hours, were published before 1550. 
He was one of the first who knew enough 
of both languages, and of the subjects 
treated, to escape the reproach which has 
fallen on the translators of the fifteenth 
century. His Thucydides, printed in 1540, 
was superior to any preceding edition. 
The Umversities of Tubingen and Leipsic 
owed much of their prosperity to his su- 
perintending care. Next to Caraerarius 
among the German scholars, we may 
place Simon Grynaeus, professor of Greek 
at Heidelberg in 1523, and translator of 



• £i6hh0Ri,iii.,S5i,etpbtfk t Lib. ii, c la. 
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Plufaich'8 Lives. MicyHtM, his 
sor in this office, and author of a treatise 
De re metrica, of which Melanchthon 
speaks in hiffh terms of praise, was more 
celebrated than most of his eonntrymen 
for Latin poetry. Yet in this art he fell 
below Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is 
attested by the friendship of Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, and Gamerarius, as well as 
by the best Terses that German^r had to 
boast. It would be Tery easy to increase 
the list of scholars in that empire ; but we 
should find it more difficult to exhaust the 
enumeration. Germany was not only far 
elevated in literary progress above France, 
but on a level, as we may fairly say, with 
Italy herself. The University of Maiburg 
was founded in 1536, that of Copenhagen 
in 1530, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 
1648. 

33. We come now to investigate the 
b England, gradual movement of learning in 
Uucre. England, the state of which about 
1630 we have already seen. In 1531, the 
first Greek characters appear in a book 
printed at Cambridge, Linacre's Latin 
translation of Galen de Temperamentis, 
and in the title-page, but there only, of a 
treatise wept AtfadLv, by Bullock. They 
are employed several times for quotations 
in Linacre de Emendata Struetura Oratio- 
lifS, 1534.* This treatise is chieflsr a se- 
ries of grammatical remarks, relating to 
distinctions in the Latin language now 
senerally known. It must have been 
hiflhly valuable, and produced a consider- 
able effect in En(|[land, where nothing of 
that superior criticism had been attempted. 
In order to judge of its proper merit, it 
should be compared with the antecedent 
works of Valla and Perotti. Every rule 
is supported by authorities ; and Linacre, 
I observe, is far more cautious than Valla 
in asserting what is not good Latin, con- 
tenting himself, for the most part, with 
showing what is. It has been remarked 
that, though Linacre formed his own style 
on the model of Quintilian, he took most 
of his authorities from Cicero. This trea^ 
Use, the first fruits of English erudition, 
was well received, and frequently printed 
on the Continent. Melanchthon recom- 
mended its use in the schools of Germany. 
Linacre's translation of Galen has been 
praised by Sir John Cheke, who in some 



the 



respects bean nlbHT hiidly on his leamed 
precursor.* 

S3. Croke, who became tutor to 
Duke of Richmond, son of Henry 
VIII., did not remain at Cam- ladMoi. 
bridge long alter the commence- ^^'^•^ 
ment of this period. But in 1584, Robert 
Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, 
who luid been professor in a German uni- 
versity, opened a jmUic lecture there in 
Greek, endowed with a salary by the kinff. 
We know little individually of his hear- 
ers; but, notwithstanding the confident 
assertions of Antony Wood, there can be 
no doubt that Cambridge was, during the 
whole of this reign, at least on a level with 
the sister university, and, indeed, to speak 
plainly, above it. Wood enumerates sev- 
eral persons educated at Oxford about this 
time sufficiently skilled in Greek to write 
in that language, or to translate from it» 
or to comment upon Greek authors. The 
list might be enlarged by the help of Pits ; 
but he is less of a scholar than Wood. 
This much, after all, is certain, that the 
onl^ editions of classical authors publish- 
ed in England before 1540, except those 
already mentioned, are Ave of Virgil's 
Bucolics, two of a small treatise of Sene- 
ca, with one of Publius Syrus ; all, evi- 
dently, for the mere use of schoolboys. 
Lectures in Greek and Latin were, how- 
ever, estabhshed in a few colleges at Ox- 
ford. 

84. If Erasmus, writing in 1638, is to be 
believed, the English boys were q„^ p^ 
wont to disport in Greek epi- buMM^ght 
fframs.f But this must be un- *«^oy^ 
derstood as only applicable to a very few, 
upon whom some extraordinary pains had 
been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas £lyot» 
in his Governor, first pubUshed in 1531, 
points out a scheme of instruction which 
comprehends the elements of the Greek 
language. There is no improbability in 
the supposition, and some evidence to 
support it, that the masters of our great 
scnools, a Lily, a Cox, a Udal, a Nowell, 
did not leave bovs of quick parts wholly 
unacquainted witn the rudiments of a lan- 
guage they so much valued.^ It tends to 



* Johnson'! Life of Linacre. 

t An tQ Gredidisws nnqoflm fore, nt apod Britan* 
not ant BaCavoa pueri GnecA garrirent, Gracii epi- 
grammatiis noo infeltciter ludereot T— OiaL de Pro- 
nmitiatioiie, p. 4S, edit. 1528. 

X Chnrton, in his Life of Nowell, says that he 
tauf ht the Greek Testament to the boys at West- 
minster school, referring for authority to a passage 
' " "to find. 



* The author begins by bespeaking the reader's 
Indolgence for the Greek jpnting. Pro too can- 
dore, optima lector, aqnoanimo feras, si que litens 
in OKemplis HeUenismi vd tonis, vel spincibns, W 
affeetioBibiis eareant. lis enim oon sstk crat in- 

atructus tvpographtis, videlicet receos ab eo fiisis in this age. But they are not unimportant u 
characteribus Grcds, nee panto ea eopiaqoaad hearing on the history of literature ; and an 
hoeagMid&nopQseil. i gentsd estimate of EngUah leanbg ia the 



Strype, which I have not been able 
There is nothing at all improbable in the lact. 
These inquiries wiU be deemed too minute by soma 
' "^* ~ •• ■ in their 



the age of 
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I fids soppositioii, ihat in the atot> 
iites of the new cathednla established by 
Heniy in 1541, it is provided that there 
•hall be a grammar-school for each, with 
a head master ** learned in Latin and 
Greek." Such statutes, however, are not 
Goncluaive evidences that they were put 
in force.* In the statutes of Wolsey's in- 
tended foundation at Ipswich some years 
earlier, though the course of instruction is 
amply detailed, we do not find it extend to 
the merest elements of Greek.f It is cu- 
rious to compare this with the oourse pre- 
scribed by Sturm for the German schools. 
S5. But English learning was chiefly 
«i^aeiiiiic indebted for its more rapid ad- 
•r Smiib ft Vance to two distinguished mem- 
^'■■'*'*^' bers of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Smith, afterward secretary of state 
to £lizabeth, and Gheke. The former be- 
gan to read the Greek lecture in 1533. 
And both of them, soon aiterward, com- 
bined to bring in the true pronunciation of 
Greek, upon which Erasmus had already 
written. The early students of that lan- 
guage, receiving their instructions from 
natiTCS, had acquired the vicious uniform- 
ity of sounds belonging to the corrupted 
dialect. Reuchlin's school, of which Me- 
lanchthon was one, adhered to this, and 
were called Itacists, from the continual 
recurrence of the sound of Iota in modem 
Greek, being thus distinguished from the 
Etists of Erasmuses partf .( Smith and 
Cheke proved, by testimonies of antiquity, 
that the latter were right ; and '* by tins 
revived pnmundation,'* says Strype, '* was 
displayed the flower and plentiMness of 
that language, the variety of vowels, the 
mndeur of diphthongs, the majesty of 
long letters, and the grace of distinct 
^>eech.'*4 Certain it is, that about this 
tune some Englishmen began to affect a 



th0 ReftNrnwtiOD jrapenUy prerailt. Sir 
Pope, founder of TrinitY College, Oiford, obserres, 
in m letter to Cardinal Pole in 1S56, that when he 
wee «* a yoang acholar at Eton, the Greek tongue 
waa growing apace ; the atudy of which ia now awte 
much decayed."— Walton, ill, 879. I do not think 



a le fe ftnce to the time, 
which waa about 1520. • Warton, ni , 285. 

t 8trjpe*8 Eceleaiaatical Memoriali, Appendix, 
No. 35. 

t Ekhhom. iii., 217. Ifelanefathon, in bia Greek 
grammar, Mlowa Reochlin : Laacioiua ia on the 
akie of Rraamna.~lbML In very recent pnblica* 
tkna, I obaerre that attempta have been made to 
aat op again the ** lognbrea aonoa, et illud flebile 
iota" of the modem Oraeka. To adopt their pro- 
Bonciafioo, even if right, woohl be boyiog troth 
very dear. 

^ StrnWa Life of SroHh, p. 17. " The atrain I 
beard waa of a higher mood.** I wonder what aa* 
ttior honeat John Strype haa copied or tranalated 
into thia leii t epee ; ior ho Bovor ieovea tbs gnwDd 
sofwiahieei 



knowledge of Greek. Sir Rahih Sadler, 
in his embassy to the King of Scotland in 
1640, had two or three Greek words em- 
broidered on the sleeves of his followers, 
which led to a ludicrous mistake on the 
part of the Scotch bishops. Scotland, 
however, herself was now beginning to 
receive light; the Greek language was 
first taught in 1534 at Montrose, which 
continued for many years to be what 
some call a flourishing school.* But the 
whole number of books printed in Scot- 
land before the middle of the century was 
only seven. No classical author, or even 
a grammar, is among these.f 

26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lec- 
turer in Greek at Cambridge, was saoMedad 
appointed the first royal professor *»y Cbeka. 
of that language in 1540, with a respecta- 
ble salary. He carried on Smithes sci- 
ence, if, mdeed, it were not his own, for 
restoring the true pronunciation, in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of Bishop 
Gardiner, chancellor of the University. 
This prelate, besides a literal^ controver- 
sy in letters between himself and Cheke, 
published at Basle in 1555, interfered in 
a more orthodox way, by prohibiting the 
new style of speech in a decree which, 
for its solemnity, might relate to the high- 
est articles of faith. Cheke, however, in 
this as in greater matters, was on the 
winning side ; and the corrupt pronuncia- 
tion was soon wholly forgotten. 

27, Among the learned men who sur- 
rounded Cheke at Cambridge, Awham^ 
none was more deserving than gjjj^j *^ 
Ascham ; whose knowledge of «mwdga. 
ancient lang[uages was not shown in pro- 
fuse quotation, or enveloped in Latin 
phrase, but served to enrich his mind 
with valuable sense, and taught him to 
transfer the firmness and precision of an- 
cient writers to our own English, in which 
he is nearly the first that deserves to be 
named, or that is now read. He speaks 
in strong terms of his university. "At 
Cambridge also, in St. John's College, in 
my time, I do know that not so much the 
good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy 
memory. Sir John Cheke and Dr. Redman» 



• M*Crie*a Life of Knox, I, A, and note C; p. 343. 

t The liat in Heihert'a Hiatorv of Printing, iii., 
468, bagina wilh the breviary of the Charch of Ab« 
eideen ; the firat part printed at Edinburgh in 1 609, 
the aecond in. 1510. A poem withoot date, afidreaa- 
ed to Jamea V., da aoacepto regni regimine, which 
aeema to ha in Latm, ana muat have been written 
abOQt 1588, eomea the neareat to a learned work.^ 
Two editiona of Lindaay'a poema, two of a tranala- 
tion of Hector Boece'a chronidea, two of a tempo* 
rarjr pamphlet called Scotland'a Complaint, with 
one of the atatntea of the kingdom, printed in pur« 
aoance of an act of Parliament paned in 1640, and 
a itligiMsinct |«r«ni Balngve^opiwoao therart* 
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by their only example of excelleiiee ia 
learning, of godliness in living, of dili- 
{fence in studying, of counsel in exhort- 
ing, by good order in all thinsBi did breed 
up so many learned men in mat one Col- 
lege of St. John at one time as I believe 
the whole University of Louvain in many 
years was never able to aflford.''* Lec- 
tores in humanity, that is, in classical lit- 
erature, were, in 1535, established by the 
king's authority in all colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford where they did not al- 
ready exist ; and in the royal injunctions 
at the same time for the reformation of 
academical studies, a regard to philologi- 
cal learning is enforced, f 

S8. Antony Wood, though he is b)r no 
Wood'ft ae- means always consistent, gives 
grot of Or- rather a favourable account of 
*"• the state of philological learn- 

ing at Oxford in the last years of Henry 
Vfll. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
it had been suiprisingly increasing in all 
England through his reiffn. More gram-, 
mar-schools, it is said by Kniffht, were 
founded in thirty years before the Refor- 
mation — meaning, I presume, the age of 
Henry — than in three hundred years pre- 
ceding. But the suddenness with which 
the religious establishment was changed 
on the accession of Edward, and, still 
more, the rapacity of the young ixag's 
council, who alienated or withheld me 
revenues designed for the support of 
learning, began to cloud the prospect be- 
fore the year 1550.^ Wood, in reading 
whom allowance is to be made for a 



* Aicham't Schoolmaster. In the Life of As- 
diam bf Grant, prefixed to the former*s epistles, 
be enumerates tne letraed of Cambridge about 
1530. Ascham was himself under Pember, homini 
Qmcm lingna admirabili facoltate ezcoltissimo. 
The others named are Day, Redman, Smith, Cbeke, 
RidieT,6rindal(not the archbishop), Watson, Had- 
don, Pilkington, Horn, Ghristopherson, Wilson, 
Beton, et infiniti alii exceUenti doctrini prsditi 
Most of these are men aaerward distinguished in 
the Church on one side or the other. This is a 
aoflicient refutation of Wood's idle asseHion of the 
superiority of Oxford ; the fact seems to have been 
wholly otherwise. Ascham himself, in a letter 
withoat date, but evidently written about the time 
that the controversy of Cheke and Gardiner began, 
praises thus the learning of Csmbridge; AristoCeles 
nunc et Plato, quod focturo est eUam apud nos hie 

Siinquenniom, in sua lingua a pueris leguntur. 
ophocles et Euripides sunt hie ismt]iariores,quam 
olium Plnutus fuerat, cum tn hie etas. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, magie in ore et manibaa 
omnium tenuntur, quam turn Titus Livhis, ete ^ 
Ibid., p. 74. What, then, can be thought of An- 
tony Wood, when he says, ** Cambridge was, in Che 
said king's reign^ overspread with baibarism and 
ignorance, as tis often mentioned by seversl an* 
thors?"— Hist, and Antiq. of Oxfoid, A.D. 1M5. 

t Warton, iiL, «72. 

t8tiype,ll,8M. ToddTt OnWMr, ii« 33. 



stMmg, tiiongfa not quite atowed bias to- 
wards the old system of ecclesiastical and 
academical government, inveighs a^inst 
the visiters of the Univeraity appointed 
by the crown in 1648, for burning and de« 
stroying valuable books. And this seems 
to be confirmed by other evidence. It is 
tme that these books, though it was a vile 
aet to destroy them, woi2d have been 
more useful to the English antiquary than 
to the classical student. Ascham, a ooa- 
temporary Protestant, denies that the Uni* 
versity of Cambridge declined at all before 
the accession of Mary in 1S53. 

S9. Edward himself received a learned 
education, and, according to As- Bdaasttsasr 
cham, read the ethics of Aria- Bdwya and 
totle in Greek. Of the Princess ^ ■'■'"^ 
Elizabeth, his favourite pupil, we have a 
similar testimony.* Mary was not by 
any means illiterate. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention Jane Grey and the wife 
of Cecil. Their proficiency was such as 
to excite the admiration of every one, and 
is no measure of the age in which they 
lived. And their names cany us on a 
little beyond 1660, though Ascham's visit 
to the former was in that year. 

30. The reader must be suiprised to find 
that, notwithstanding these high UMprocnse 
and just commendations of our anasmfaifria 
scholars, no Greek grammars or ■'"'■*^* 
lexicons were yet printed in England, and 
scarcely any woriis in that or the Latin 
languaf^es. In fact, there was no regular 
press m either university at this time, 
though a very few books had been printed 
in each about 1620 ; nor had they one till 
near the end of Elizabeth's reign. Regi* 
nald Wolfe, a German printer, obtained a 
patent, dated April 10th, 1641, giving him 



* Of tbe king he says : Dialecticam dididt, et 
none OrBC^ discit Anstotelis Etbica. Eo pn^ 
graasas est in Oraca lingua, nt in philosopkia Ci- 
ceronis et liStinis Oraca facillime fiiciat— Dec^ 
1650. Ascham, Epist. iv. Elizabeth spoke Frencli 
and Italian as weii as English ; Latin flaently and 
oonrectly ; Oreek tolerably. She b^an every daj 
by reading the Greek Testament, and afterward the 
orations of Isocrates and trsgediee of Sophodee. 
Some yesrs sfterward, in 1565, he writes oi bar to 
Sturm; Domina Elizabeth et ego una legimus 
Grac^ orationes iEschinis et Demoetbenis «^ 
wnfm/n. Ilia pralegit mibi, et prime aspectu tam 
scienter intelligit non solum proprietatem tiogua el 
oratoria sensum, sed totam causa cootantaonem, 
populi acita, cooauetudinem et morse illius oibis, 
Dt sammopere admirerie, p. 51. In 1560 he aa- 
aerta, that then are not four peraons, in court or 
college (in aula, in academia), who know Grsak 
better than tbe queen. 

Habemua An^loi regioam, saya Erasmus long 
before of Catbaime, feminam Sfragi^ doctam, cujua 
iUa Maria soribit bene Latinas epistolaa. Thorns 
Mori domoa nihil aliud quam mnttram est doou* 
dliom.— Epist. waxsw. 
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fhB flXidiiBiTO tiglil to fvint in LaliOy 
Greek, and Hebrew, and also Greek and 
Latin grammars, thong^ mixed with Eng- 
lish, and charu and maps. But the only 
prodoetions of his press before the mid* 
die of the eentury are two homilies of 
Chrjrsostom, edited by Cheke in 1643. 
Elyot's Latin and finriish Dictionary, 
1538, was the first, I believe, beyond the 
mere Toeabularies of schoolboys ; and it 
is itself but a meager perrormance.* 
Latin gramman were, of course, so fre- 
quently published, that it has not been 
worth while to take notice of them. But 
the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian 
Junius, though dedicated to Edward VI., 
and said to have been compiled in En^and 
(I know not how this could be the case), 
being the wovk of a foreigner, and printed 
at Basle in 1548, cannot be reckoned as a 
part of our stock.f 

31. It must u>pear, on the whole, that 
Want or ^^^^' Edward VI. there was, as 
book* ui4 yet, rather a commendable desire 
^^li^ of learning, and a few Tigorous 
'"^ minds at work for their own liter- 
ary improrement, than any such diffusion 
of knowledge as can entitle us to claim 
for that age an equality with the chief 
Continental nations. The means of ac- 
flNiiring tree learning were not at hand, 
rew Iwoks, as we have seen, useful to the 
scholar, had been published in EngUmd ; 
those imported were, of course, expensive. 
No public libraries of any magnitude had 
yet been formed in either of the universi- 
ties ; those of private men were exceed- 
ingly few. The king had a library, of 
which honourable mention is made ; and 
Cranmer possessed a good collection of 
books at Lambeth ; but I do not recollect 
any other person of whom this is recorded. 

Sd. The progress of philological litera- 
nwmiiuim ture m England was connected 
i»»f^ with that of the Reformation. 
ITt* tam^ The learned of the earlier gen- 
!■€- oration were not all Protestants, 

bat their disciples were zealously such. 
They taunted the adherents of the old re- 

• Eljrot boMtf that this *<coDUiiw a tboocaDd 
more Latin words than were together in way one 
dictionary published in this realm at the time when 
I first began to write this oommentaiy." Thongfa 
fn from being a good, or eveD,acooiding to modem 
sotiona, a loieraDis dictionary, it moat have been 
of some Talue at the time. It was afterward moch 
anpiented by Cooper. 

T Wood aacribea to one ToUey or ToUeioa a aort 
cf Oieek grammar, Progymneaoiala Lingoa 6ns- 
Ctt, dedicated to Edward V|. And Pita, in noticiog 
^ao other worka of the same kind, saya of thia : 
Habentur Monac hii in BaTaria in bibliotheca da- 
cali. As no mention is made of such a work by 
Hoibatt or Dibdin, 1 bad been inclined to diink iU 
ertKi a c a a p s f ryphal liia 
Vol. C-A A 



ligioB with ignorance ; and thotiflfa by Oat 
might be meant ignorance of Uie Scrip- 
tures, it was by their own aoquainUnee 
with languajges that they obtamed their 
superiority in this respect. And here I 
may take notice, that we shoidd be great- 
ly deoeiYed by acquiescing in the strange 
position of Warton, that the diesolution 
of the monasteries in 1636 and the next 
two years gave a great temporair check 
to the general state of letters m Eng- 
land.* This writer is inconsistent wiSi 
himself; for no one had a greater con- 
tempt for the monastic studies, dialectics, 
and theology. But, as a d»iire to aggra^ 
Tate, in every possible respect, the sup- 
posed mischiefs of the dissolution of mon- 
asteries is abundantly manifest in many 
writers later than Warton, I shall briefly 
observe, that men are deceived, or deceive 
others, by the equivocal use of the word 
learning. If good learning, barm UUrm^ 
which for our present purpose means a 
sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was 
to be promoted, there was no more necee- 
sary step in doing so than to put down 
bad learning, which is worse than igno- 
rance, and which was the learning of the 
monks, so far as they had any at all. 
What would Erasmus have thought of one 
who should in his days have gravely inti- 
mated that the abolition of monastic found* 
ations would retard the progress of litera- 
ture 1 In what Protestant country was it 
accompanied with such a consequence, 
and from whom, among the complaints 
sometimes made, do we hear this cause 
assigned! I am ready to admit, that, in 
the violent counes pursued by Henry 
Vlll., many schools attached to monas- 
teries were broken up, and I do not think 
it impossible that the same occurred in 
other parts of Europe. It is also to be 
fully stated and kept in mind, that by the 
Remrmation the number of ecclesiastics, 
and, consequently, of those requiring what 
was deemed a hterate education, was 
greatly reduced. The English universi- 
ties, as we are well aware, do not contain 
by any means the number of students that 
frequented them in the thirteenth century. 
But are we, therefore, a less learned nation * 
than our fathers of the thirteenth century! 
Warton seems to lament that ** most of 
the youth of the kingdom betook them- 
selves to mechanical or other illiberal em* 
ployments, the profession of lettere being 
now supposed to be without support or 
reward.'* Doubtless many who would 
have learoed the Latin accidence and re- 
peated the breviary became useful me- 



» Bin. flf Si^liih Pomy, iii., aOBi 
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diaDies. But is this to be called not re- 
warding the profession of letters f and are 
the deadliest foes of the Greek and Roman 
muses to be thus confounded with their 
wofshippers ? The loss of a few schools 
in the monasteries was well compensated 
by the foundation of others on a more en- 
lightened plan, and with much better in- 
atructers ; and, after the lapse of some 
years, the communication of substantial 
learning came in the place of that tincture 
of Latin which the religious orders had 
supplied. Warton, it should be remarked, 
has been able to collect the names of not 
more than four or five abbots and other 
regulars, in the time of Henry VIIL, who 
cither possessed some learning themselTos 
or encouraged it in otheis. 

33. We may assist our conception of 
■tvMtti the general state of learning in 
Tnior. Europe by looking at some of the 
books which were then deemed most use- 
fiiUy subsidiary to its acquisition. Be- 
sides the lexicons and gnunmatical trea- 
tises that have been mentioned, we have 
a work, first published about 158d, but fre- 

auently repnnted, and in much esteem, 
tie Officina of Ravisius Teztor. Of this 
book Peter Dan6s, a man highly celebra^ 
ted in his day for erudition, speaks aa if it 
were an abundant storehouse of knowl- 
edgCf admirable for the manner of its ex- 



ecution, and oompaiaMe to any woik of 
antiquity, in spite of this praise, it is no 
more than a commonplace book from 
Latin authors and from translations of 
the Greek, and could deserve no rsgaid 
except in a half-informed generation. 

34. A far better evidence of learning 
was given by Conrad Gesner, a man coani 
of prodigious erudition, in a contin- gmok. 
nation of his Bibliotheca UniTersalis (the 
earliest general catalogue of books with 
an estimate of their merits), to which he 
gave the rather ambitious title of Pandec- 
ts Universales, as if it were to hold the 
same place in general science that the Di- 
gest of Justinian does in civil law. it is 
a sort of index to all literature, containing 
references only, and, therefore, less gen- 
erally useful, though far more learned and 
copious in instances than the Officina of 
Ravisius. It comprehends, besides all 
ancient authors, the schoolmen and other 
writers of the middle ages. The refer- 
ences are sometimes very short, and more 
like hints to one possessed of a large li- 
brary than guides to the general student. 
In connexion with the Biuiotheea Univer- 
salis, it forms a literary history or ency* 
clopaedia of some Talue to those who an 
curious to ascertain the limits of knowl- 
edge in the middle of the sixteenth ceo* 
tury. 



CHAPTER VI. 



msToar or TRsoLoeicAL UTBBAivaB m auaoFi from 1530 to 1660. 



Idvanoe of ths Refimmtioii.— DUferencM of Opin- 
ion.— Ensmus.— The Protestant Opinions epread 
firther.— Their PraTalencein luiy.— Reaction of 
Church of Rome.— Theological Writings —Lu- 
ther. — Spirit of the Reformation.— Translations 
of Scripture. 

t. TBI separation of part of Europe 
from the Church of Rome is the 
great event that distinguishes 
these thirty years. But as it is 
not our object to traTerse the wide field 
of civil or ecclesiastical history, it will 
suffice to make a few observations, rather 
m reference to the spirit of the times than 
to the public occurrences that sprung from 
H. The new doctrine began to be freely 
presehed, and with immense applause of 
the people, from the commencement of 
this period, or, more precisely, from the 
year 1693, in many parts of Germany and 
Switzerland ; the Duke of Deuxponts in 
that ^ear. or, according to some authori- 
ties, m I68d» having led the way in abol- 



ishing the ancient ceremonies, and his ex- 
ample havinff been successively followed 
in Saxony, Hesse, Brandenburg, Brans* 
wick, many imperial cities, and the king- 
doms of Denmark and Sweden, by the dis- 
ciples of Luther ; while those who adhered 
to Zwingle made similar changes in sever* 
al cantons of Switzerland. 

3. The magistrates generally proceeded* 
especially at the offset^ with as 1.1^1^. 
great caution and equity as were rsneeordv- 
practicable in so momentous a " p®^^* 
revolution, though perhaps they did nol 
always respect the laws of the empire. 
They commonly began bjr allowing free- 
dom of preaching, and forbade that any 
one should be troubled about his reliffion* 
This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the 
tumultuous populace, who were eager for 
demolishing images, the memorials of the 
old religion, as much as it did the episco- 
pal cDuns» which, had they boen atraof 
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moniftkf migfat have molested thoee who 
80 puinly came within their jurisdiction. 
The Reformation depended chiefly on zeal- 
ous and eloquent preachers ; the more em- 
inent secular cleigy, as well as many regu- 
lars, having espoused its principles. They 
encountered no great difficulty in winning 
over the multitude ; and, when thus a de- 
cisive majority was obtained, commonly 
in three or four years from the first intro- 
duction of firee preachin^^, the government 
found it time to establish, by a general 
edict, the abolition of the mass, and of such 
ceremonies as they did not deem it expe- 
dient to retain. The conflict between the 
two parties in Germany seems to have 
been less arduous than we might expect. 
It was usually accompanied by an expul- 
sion of the religious of both sexes from 
their convents, a measure, especially as 
to women, unjust and harsh,* and some- 
times by an alienation of ecclesiastical 
revenues to the purposes of the state; 
but this was not universal in Germany, 
nor was it countenanced by Luther. I 
cannot see any just reason to charge the 
Protestant prmces of the empire with 
having been influenced ffenerally by such 
a motive, in Sweden, however, the pro- 
ceedings of Gustaviis Vasa, who confiscap 
ted all ecclesiastical estates, subject only 
to what he might deem a sufficient main- 
tenance for the possessors, have very 



* BtlibiUI Pirckheimer wrote to Meknchtbon 
complaininf that a convent of nons at Naremberg, 
among wbom were two of his sirten, had been mo- 
leateuand inaalted becaoae they would not accept 
coofeaton appointed by the wnate. Res eo dedacta 
cat nt quicunque miierandas illas oflendere et incea- 
aeie aodet,obMqninm Deo w prottitisae arbitretur. 
Idque non ■otum a nri» agitur, ted et a mulieiibae ; 



•t illia muliaribaa, qoaram libertB onmem ezhiboere 
caritatem. Non solum enim Tiria, qai alios docere 
eontendunt, se ipsos vero minime emendant, nrba 
Bat, sed et molieribns enrioais, garni- 



noetra referta eat, 

he et otioaia, qua omnia potins qnam domom pro- 
miam gnbemare aatagunt—Piickheimer, Opera, 
Frankf., 1610, p. 375. He waa a moderate man, 
eoncnrring with the Lutherans in moet of their doc- 
tiine, but against the Tiolatioo of monaaUc vowa. 
Seferal letters paaaad between him and Eraamua. 
The latter, thoagb be could not approve the hard 
naage of women, nated the monks so much that he 
does not grsally disapprove what was done towarda 
them. InGermaniimultavirginumacmonachorum 
aMnaaCeha crudelitur direpta aunt. Quidam magia- 
tiatus sgunt modeiatiue. Ejeeeront eoa dunuzat, 
qui iUic non assent profimst, et vetuerunt novitioa 
lecipi; aderaerant illia eonun tirginum, etjua alibi 
cooeionandi qoam in auis monasteriia. Breviter, 
abaqoe magiatratoa perousau nihil licet iUia agere. 
Tideocnr hue apeeure, ot ez monasteriia faciant 
parDcbiaa. Eziatimant enim hoe conjuratoe pha- 
langas et tot privilegiia aimatoa diotioa £nrri non 
poaae.— <Basil, Aug., ]5S5) Epist noccliv. Multis 
m iods aurl tractati aunt mooachi ; verum plerique 
com sint iotolerabiles, alia taoea ntioneconigi noo 



much the appearance of atUtiary spolk^ 
tion.* 

3. But while these mat innovations 
were brought in by the civil - . 
power, and sometimes with too bmm or a 
despotic a contempt of legal nvointioo* 
rights, the mere breaking up of "^ ■** 
old settlements had so disturbed the minds 
of the people, that they became inclined 
to farther acts of destruction and more 
sweeping theories of revolution. It is 
one of the fallacious views of the Refor- 
mation, to which we have adverted in a 
fonner page, to fancy that it sprung from 
any notions of political liberty, in such a 
sense as we attach to the woid. But, in- 
asmuch as it took away a great deal of 
coercive jurisdiction exercised by the bish- 
ops, without substituting much in its place, 
it did unquestionably relax the bonds of 
laws not always unnecessary ; and, inas- 
much as the multitude were in many parts 
instrumental in destroying by force the ex- 
terior symbols of the Roman worship, it 
taught them a habit of knowing and trying 
the efficacy of that popular argument. 
Hence the insurrection of the German 
peasants in 1695 ma^, in a certain degree, 
be ascribed to the mfluence of the new 
doctrine; and, in fact, one of their de- 
mands was the establishment of the Gos- 
pel. But, as the real cause of that rebel* 
uon was the oppressive yoke of their 
lords, which, in several instances before 
the Reformation was thought of, had led 
to similar efforts at relief, we should not 
lay too much stress on this additional in- 
citement.t 

4. A more immediate effect of over- 
throwing the ancient system was Growth or 
the growth of fanaticism, to which, *««ne»«in. 
in its worst shape, the Antinomian extrav. 
agances of Lutlier yielded too great en- 
couragement. But he was the first to re- 
press the pretences of the Anabaptists ;t 
and when he saw the dancer of general 
licentiousness which he had unwanly pro- 
moted, he listened to the wiser counsels 

* Oerdes, Hist. Evangel. Reform. Seckendorf, 
at alii supra nominati. The best account I have 
aeen of the Reformation in Denmark and Sweden 
ia in the third vdume of Oerdea, p. 270, dec 

f Seckendorf. 

t Id. Melanchthon was a little staggered by 
the first Anabaptists, who appeared during the con* 
oeabnent of Luther in the Caatle of Wartburg. 
Magnis rationibus, he says, adducor cert^ ot con- 
temnere eoa nolim, nam esse in iis spiriios quosdam 
multis argumentis apparet, sed de quibus judicara 

Er»ter Martinum nemo farile jMMsit. As to infant 
aptism, he aeemed to think it a difficult qoestioQ. 
But the elector obaeived that they passed for here- 
tics alrsady, and it would be unwise to moot a new 
point Luther, when he came back, zejected the 
of the Aaabsptisto at onoa 
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of Melanehthon, and permitted his early 
doctrine upon justification to be so far 
modified, or mitigated in expression, that 
it ceased to give apparent countenance to 
immorality; though his differences with 
the Church of Rome, as to the very ques- 
tion from which he had started, thus be- 
came of less practical importance, and 
less tangible to ordinary minds than be- 
fore.* Yet in his own writings we may 
find to the last such language as to the 
impossibility of sin in the justified man, 
who was to judge solely by an internal 
asaurance as to the continuance of his 
own justification, as would now be uni- 
Tersally condemned in all our churches, 
and is hardly to be heard from the lips of 
the merest enthusiast. 
6. It is well known that Zvringlius, un< 



DIflkmcM 



connected with Luther in throw- 



«r Ltttter ing off his allegiance to Rome, 
Md zwui- took in several respects rather 
'^ different theological views, but 

especially in the article of the real pres- 
ence, asserted by the Germans as vigor- 
ously as in the Church of Rome, though 
with a modification sufilcient, in the spirit 
of uncompromising orthodoxy, to separ- 
ate them entirely from her communion, 
but altogether denied by the Swiss and 
Belgian reformers. The attempts made 
to disguise this division of opinion, and to 
produce a nominal unanimity by ambigu- 
ous and incoherent jargon, belong to ec- 

* See two remarkable paasagea in Seckendorf, 
part ti., p. 90, and p. 106. The era of what may be 
called the palinodia of early Lutberaniam waa in 
1M7, when Melancbthon drew ap tnatractions for 
the visitation of the Saxon churches. Luther came 
into this ; but it produced that jealousy of Melancb- 
thon among the rigid disciples, such aa Amsdorf 
and Justus Jonas, which led to the molestation of 
his latter years. In 1A37, Melancbthon writes to a 
correapondent : Scis me qusdam minus horride di- 
cere, oe prsdestinatione, de assenau voluntatis, de 
necessitate obedientis noetrs, de peccato mortal!. 
De his omnibus scio re ipsa Lutherum aentire ea- 
dem, sed ineraditi quadam cjua ^prutmnpa dicta, 
earn non videant quo pertineant, nimium amant.— 
EpiaL, p. 446 (edit. 1647). 

1 am not convinced that this apology for Luther 
is suiDcient Words are of course to be explained, 
when ambiguous, by the context and scope of the 
argument. But when single detached aphorisms, 
4ir even complete sentences in a paragraph, bear 
one obvious sense, I do not see that we can hold 
the wiicer absolved from the imputation of that 
laeaning because he may somewhere else have 
eaed a language inconaistent with it. If the CoUo- 
quia Mensalia are to be fully relied upon, Luther 
continued to talk in the same Antinomian strain aa 
before, though he grew sometimes more cautious 
in writina.— See chap. xlL of that work : and corn- 
rare wito the paaaages quoted by Milner, v., 517, 
from the second ediUon (m 1536) of his Coinmenta- 
rjr on the Oalattana. It would be well to know if 
these occur in that of 1519. But Luther had not 
fcne greater tegthrthaa Malanehtlieii himseUl 



cleeiaatical history, of which tiiey fofrm • 
tedious and not very profitable portion. 

6. The Lutheran princes, who the year 
before had acquired the name of OMAssioa 
Protestants, by their protest of Aagsb«i. 
against the resolutions of the majority in 
the Diet of Spire, presented, in 1530, to that 
held at Augsbui*^, the celebrated oonfessioii 
which irabodies their religious creed. It 
has been said that there are material 
changes in subsequent editions, bat this is 
denied by the Lutherans. Their denial 
can only be as to the materiality, for the 
fact is clear.* 

7. Meantime, it was not all the former 
opponents of abuses in the church cbadwtar 
who now served under the ban- Bfaa»«a. 
ner of either Luther or Zwingle. Some 
few, like Sir Thomas More, went violent- 
ly back to the extreme of maintaining the 
whole fabric of superstition; a greater 
number, without abandoning their own 
private sentiments, shrunk, for various 
reasons, from an avowed separation from 
the Church. Such we may reckon Faber 
Stapulensis, the most learned Fr«&chman 
of that age after Budseus ; such, perhaps, 
was Budaeus himself ;t and soch were 
Bilibaldus Pirckheimer^ Petrus Mosella- 
nus, Beatus Rhenanus, and Wimpfeling, 
all men of just renown in their time. 
Such, above all, was Erasmus himself, 
the precursor of bolder prophets than him- 
self, who, in all his latter years, stood in 
a very unenviable state, exposed to the 
shafts of two parties, who forgave no man 
that moderation which was a reproach to 
themselves. At the beginning of this pe- 
riod, he had certainly an esteem for Me- 
lancbthon, (Ecolampadius, and other re- 
formers ; and, thougn already shocked fay 
the violence of Luther, which he expected 
to ruin the cause altogether, had not be- 
gun to speak of him with disapprobation.^ 



• Bossuet, Variattones dea Egliaes Protaatantei, 
▼ol. i. Seckendorf, p. 170. Clement, Bifolioth^oe 
Curieuse, vol. ii. In the editions of 1531 we read : 
De cmna Domini decent, ^uod corpus et sanguie 
Christi vere adaint, et distnbuantur veecentibos in 
coma Domini, et improbant aocua dooeolaa. la 
thoee of 1540, it runs thus: De cosna Domini do* 
cent, quod cum pane el rino vere exhibeantar cor* 
pus et sanguis Christi veacentibus inccMia Domini. 

t Budsua waa suspected of Protestantiam, and 
disapprored many thmgs in his own church ; but 
the paasagea ouoted m>m him by Qerdea, i., 186^ 
prove that he aid not mean to take the leap. 

t Geides, vol. i, 6 e6-S3. We have i 
the moderation of Pirckheimer in aonM 
I am not sure, however, that he did not comply 
with the Reformation afier'it waa estaUiabed at 
Nuremberg. 

^ Male metuo misero Luthero ; sic undiqoe ier- 
vet conjuratio ; sic nndique irritantur in ilium pri»> 
cipaa, ac piscipuA Lao pontifez. Utinam Lother- 
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la seTenl pdiits of omakm he professed 
to coincide with the German reformers ; 
but his own temper was not decisive ; he 
was capable of viewing a subject in va* 
lious li^ts ; his learning, as well as nat- 
oral disposition, kept him irresolute ; and 
it might not be easy to determine accu- 
rately the tenets of so voluminous a theo- 
logian. One thinff was manifest, that he 
hid jnreatiy contributed to the success of 
the Reformation. It was said that Eras- 
mus bad laid the egg, and Luther had 
hatched it. Erasmus afterward, when 
more alienated from the new party, ob- 
served, that he had laid a hen's egg, but 
laither had hatched a crow's.* Whatev- 
er was the biid, it pecked still at the 
Church. In 1538 came out the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, a book even now much read, 
and deserving to be so. It was profess- 
edly designed for the instruction and 
amusement of youth; but both are con- 
Tejred at the expense of the prevalent 
usages in religion. The monkish party 
could not be blind to its effect. The fac- 
ulty of theology at Paris, in 1597, led by 
one Beds, a most bigoted enemy of Eras- 
mos, censured the Colloquies for slighting 
the fasts of the Church, viiginity, monk- 
ory, pilgrimages, and other established 
psits of the religious sjrstem. They 
mcurred, of course, the displeasure of 
Rome, and have several times been for- 
bidden to be read in schools. Erasmus 
pretended that in his l^fivo^ia he only 
turned into ridicule the abuse of fastinff, 
and not the ordinances of the Church. It 
would be diflkmlt, however, to find out this 
distinction in the dialogiie, or, indeed, 
anything favourable to the ecclesiastical 
cause in the whole book of Colloquies. 
The clergy are everywhere represented 
as idle am corrupt. No one who desired 
to render estabhshed institutions odious 
could set about it in a shorter or surer 
way ; and it would be strange if Erasmus 
had not done the Church more harm by 
such publications than he cocdd compen- 
sate by a few sneers at the reformers in 
his private letters. In the single year 



Mditioaii abttinoiiMt Pins erat fructnt «t minat 
ioridia. Pvum ettat nnam bomiiieni porin ; si 
IM hsc iliis mccadit, nemo feret iliomm inaolen- 
tiam. Son conquieacenk dooac lingnas ac bonaa 
litena omoaa aQbvaitennt— £pist, DirvUL, Sept., 
1520. 

litttberaa, quod nafari noo poteat, optimam fab- 
Qlain aoaceparat, at Cbriitt pane aboliti negotiuiii 
aammo cum oibia applauan ocaperai agera. Sad 
winaffl rem tantam gravionbat ac aadaiioribua egia- 
aet conaiUia, majoreqoe com animi calamMtue mod* 
arataoiie ; atqna ntinam in aciiptia illioa non eaaant 
tarn maUa bona, ant ana bona non ritiaaMt nalia 
hand ferandia.-'Epiat. ocuxr., ad Sept., 1581. 

t Spiat. Docziz. Dac.^ ISZL 



1587, Colinmis printed 94,000 copies of 
the Colloquies, all of which were sold. 

8. But about the time of this very pub- 
lication we find Erasmus growing SMinaia 
by degrees more averse to the rad- ^ ^ 
ical innovations of Luther. He has been 
severely blamed for this by most Protest- 
ants i and, doubtless, so far as an undue 
apprehension of ^ving offence to the pow- 
erful, or losing his pensions from the em- 
Eeror and King of Enfland miffht influence 
im, no one can undertake his defence. 
But it is to be remembered that he did not 
by any means espouse all the opinions ei- 
ther of Luther or Zwingle ; that he was 
disgusted at the virulent language too 
common amon^ the reformers, and at the 
outrages committed by the populace ; that 
he anticipated great evils from the pre- 
sumptuousness of ignorant men in judg- 
ing for themselves in religion; that he 
probably was sincere in what he always 
maintained as to the necessity of pre- 
servinff the communion of the Catholic 
Church, which he thought consistent with 
much latitude of private faith ; and that, 
if he had gone among the reformers, he 
must either have concealed his real opin- 
ions more than he had hitherto done, or 
lived, as Melanchthon did afterward, the 
victim of calumny and oppression. He 
had also to allege, that the fruits of the 
Reformation had by no means shown 
themselves in a more virtuous conduct; 
and that many heated enthusiasts were 
depreciating both all profane studies, and 
all assistance of learning in theology.* 



* Tbe letters of Eiamnoa, written ander the 
ipor of immediaie feelings, are a perpetual com* 
mentary on the mischiefs with whicn tbe Reforma* 
tiott, in his opinion, was accompanied. Cititatea 
aliquot Oeimania implentor erroribns, desertoribua 
monasteriorum, sacerdotiboa conjugatia, plerisqna 
iamelicis ac nudia. Nee alind qnam saltator, edi* 
tnr, bibitar ac subatnr ; nee docent nee dieeunt ; 
nalia rit« aobrietas, nulla sinceritaa. Ubieonqno 
sunt, ibi jacent omnee boom disciplin* cum pietata 
—(1527) Bpist DCCcciL Satis jam diu andiTtmus» 
Evangelinm, Evangeliom, ETangelium ; morae 
Evangelicos desidersmns.— Episl. oecccxlfi Dae 
tantom oparont, censum et uzorem. Cateraprsa* 
tat iliis ETangelium, hoc est, potestatera TiTeadi at 
▼olunt— Epist MYL Talea vidi mores (Basiiea) 
at etiarosi minus displicuiseent dogmata, non pla> 
cnissat taraencum hoioamodi [sic] fadas inire.— 
Epist. HxWi. Both tbeae laat are addrasaed to 
Puckheimer, who was rather more a Proteetant 
than Erasmus; so that there is no ikir sispieion of 
temporiaing. The rsader may also look at tbe 
78Sth and 703d Epistle, on the wild doetnnee of tba 
Anabaptists and other lefoimars, and at tbe 731sl, 
OD the efecu of Farel'a first preaching at Baala in 
158S. See also Bayle, Farel, note B. 

It i9 become ▼ery moch the pnctiee with oor 
Enfflish writers to censors Eraamna for hie coodoet 
at thia time. Milner rarely doee joetice to any ona 
who did not oei^ely follow Lather. And Dr. Cos. 
in his Lifo of MaUntihthoii, p. 3S^ speaks ef a thirt 
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9. In 1684, Erasmus, at the instigation 
Bit enBtro- of those who were resolved to 
^wty wich dislodge him from a neutral sta- 
'*"**'• tion his timidity rather aflfected, 
published his Diatribe de libero arbitrio, 
selecting a topic upon which Luther, in 
the opinion of most reasonable men, was 
▼ery open to attack. Luther answered in 
a treatise, De serro arbitrio, flinching not, 
as suited his character, from any tenet 
because it seemed paradoxical, or revolt- 
ing to general prejudice. The contro- 



partT, ** at the head of which the learoed, witty, 
vtcillatiQg. Avaiicioiu, end artfttl Eraamae ia do- 
queitionably to be placed.** I do not den* hia claim 
to thia place ; but why the laat three epitbeta ? Can 
Eraamoa be ahown to have Tacillated m hia teneta T 
If he had done ao, it might be no great reproach ; 
hat hia religioaa creed waa nearly that of the mod- 
erate membeia of the Church of Rome, nor have I 
obierved any proof of a change in iu But vacilla^ 
tion may be imputed to hia cooduct. I hardly think 
thia word ia applicable ; though he acted from par- 
ticuhu* impulBM, which might make him aeem a 
IKtle inconaiatent in aptrit; and certainly wrote 
letteia not alwaya in the aame tone, according to 
hit own temper at the moment, or that of hia cor- 
leapondent Nor waa he avaricious; at leaat I 
know no proof of it ; and as to the epithet artful, 
H ill appltea to a man who waa perpetually involv. 
ing himaelf by an unguarded and imprudent beha- 
viour. Dr. Cox proceeds to charge JSraamus with 
seeking a cardinaVa hat But of this there ia nei- 
ther proof nor probability ; he always declared his 
reluctance to accept that honour, and I cannot think 
that in any part or hia life he went the right way 
to obtain it. 

Thoae who arraign Eraamua ao severely (snd I 
am not undertaking the defence of every passage 
in hia voluminous Epistles) must proceed either on 
the aseumption that no man of hia learning and 
ability could honeatly remain in the communion of 
the Church of Rome, which ia the height of big- 
otry and ignorance ; or that, according to hia own 
religioua opinions, it waa impossible (or him to do 
ao. This is somewhat more tenable, inaamuch as 
it can ooly be anawered by a good deal of aUentaon 
to hts writings. But from various paasagea in 
them, it may m inferred that, though hia mind waa 
not made up on aeveral pointa, and perhapa for that 
reason, he thought it right to follow, in aaaent aa 
well aa conformity, the Catholic tradition of the 
Church, and, above alt, not to aeparate from her 
communion. The reader may cooaolt, for Eraa- 
mua*s opiniona on some chief points of controversv, 
bis Epiatlea, DcccxxiiL, DcccclzzviL (which Jortin 
haa a little miaunderstood), mzxxv., HliiL, nciti. 
And see Jortiik*s own feir sUtement of the case, L, 
S74. 

MelanchthOQ had doubtleoa a aweeter temper 
and a larger meaaure of human chaiitaea than 
-Eraamua, nor would I wish to vindicate one great 
BMO at the expense of another. But i cannot re- 
frain from aaying, that no passa^ in the lettera of 
Eraamua ia read with ao much pain aa that in which 
Melanchthon. after Luther'a death, and writing to 
one not very friendly, aaya of hia connexion vrith 
the founder of the Reformation, Toli aervitutem 
posne defbrmem, dec.— Bpiet. Mehoehthon., p. 21 
(edit. 1S47). But the cbaractera of Utenry men 
are cruelly tried by their correspondence, especially 



▼evBV ended with a tevfy of Erasmus, en-' 
titled Hyperaspistes.* It is not to be 
understood, from the titles of these tracts, 
that the question of free-will was discuss- 
ed between Luther and Erasmus in a 
philosophical sense ; though Melanchthon, 
m his Loci Communes, like the modem 
Calvinists, had combined the the<riogical 
position of the spiritual inability of man 
with the metaphysical tenet of general 
necessity. Luther on most occasions, 
though not uniformly, acknowledged the 
freedom of the will as to indifferent ac- 
tions, and also as to what they called the 
works of the law. But he maintained 
that, even when regenerated and sancti- 
fied by faith and the Spirit, man had no 
spiritual free-will; and as, before that 
time, he could do no good, so, aAer it, he 
had no power to do ill ; nor, indeed, could 
he, in a strict sense, do either good or ill, 
God always working in him ; so that all 
his acts were properly the acts of God, 
though, man's will bem^ of course the 
proximate cause, they might, in a second- 
ary sense, be ascribed to him. It was 
this that Erasmus denied, in conformity 
with the doctrine afterward held by the 
Council of Trent, by the Church of Eng- 
land, and, if we may depend on the state- 
ments of writers of authority, by Me- 
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• Seckendorf took hold of a few worda in a let- 
ter of Eraamua, to ioainuate that be had taken a 
aide against hia conecieoce in writing hia treatiae 
De libero arbitrio. Jortin, acute aa he waa, seems 
to have understood the passage the same way, and 
endeavours to explain away the sense, aa if be 
meant only that he had undertaken the taak un- 
willingly. Mihier, of course, rrpeata the impata- 
tion ; though it muat be owned that, perceiving the 
absurdity m making Eraamua deny what, in all hia 
writings, appeara to have been his real opinion, he 
adopts Jortin's solution. I am perouaded that they 
are all miataken, and that Eraamua waa no mora 
referring to hia treatiae against Luther than to the 
Trojan war. The words occur in answer to a letter 
of Vives, written from London, wherein he bad 
blamed aome paasagee in the Colloqoies on the 
usual grounda of their freedom aa lo eodeaiastical 
practicea. Eraamua, rather piqued at thia, after 
replying to the obaervations, insinuatea to Vivee 
that the latter had not written of his own free-wiU, 
but at the instigstion of some superior. Venim, 
ut ingenui dicam, perdidimua liberum aibitrium. 
Illic mihi aliud chctabat animua, aliud acribebet 
calamua. By a figure of apeech far from onnaoal, 
he delicately suggests his own aoapicion aa Tivea^ 
^wlogv. And the next letter of vivea leaves no 
room rar doubt : Liheram arUtrium non perdkli- 
mus, quod tu asserueris ; worda that could have no 
poastble meening upon the hypotheeis of Secken- 
dorf. There is nothing in the context that can jua- 
tify it ; and it ia equally difficult to maintain the 
inierpretatioo Jortin givee of the phrsae aliud dic- 
tabat animua, aliud acribeibat calamua, which can 
mean nothing but that he wrote what he did not 
think. The lettera are Docczxix., neccbcxi^ 
oecclxxvL, in Eraamoa'a Epiitlea; or the reader 
nay t«ro to Joctia, i., 41ii 
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lanchftlKm and most of the later Luther- 
ans. From the time of this controTersy, 
Lather aeems to have alwajrs spoken of 
Erasmus with extreme iU-will ; and, if the 
other was a little more measured in his 
expressions, he fell not a jot behind in 
dislike.* 

10. The epistles of Erasmus, which oc- 
Ckuum cup3p two folio volumes in the best 
•r bto .edition of his works, are a vast 
•P**'**' treasure for the ecclesiastical and 
literary histoiy of his times. Morhof ad* 
vises the student to commonplace them ; 
a task which, even in his age, few would 
have spared leisure to perform, and which 
the good index of the Leyden edition ren- 
ders less important. Few men carry on 
so long and extensive a c<Mrespondence 
without affording some vulnerable points 
to the criticism of posterity. The failings 
of Erasmus have been already adverted 
to ; it is tiom his own letters that we de- 
rive our chief knowledge of them. An 
extreme sensibility to bums in his own 
person, with little regard to that of oth- 
ers ; a genuine warmth of friendship to- 
wards some, but an artificial pretence of 
it too frequenUy assumed ; an inconsist- 
ency of profession, both as to persons and 
opinions, partly arising from the different 
cnaracter of his correspondents, but in a 
ffreat degree from the varying impulses of 
his ardent mind, tend to abate that respect 
which the name of Erasmus at first ex- 
cites, and which, on a candid estimate of 
his whole life, and the tenour even of this 
correspondence, it ought to retain. He 
was the first consi>icuou8 enemy of igno- 
rance and superstition, the first restorer 
of Christian morality on a scriptural found- 
ation, and, notwithstanding the ridiculous 
assertion of some modems that he wanted 
theological learning, the first who posses 
ed it in its proper sense, and applied it to 
its proper end. 

11. In every succeeding year the letters 
BiaattMMtiMi of Erasmus betray increasing 
SSmera'in^ animosity against the refonn- 
ammm. ors. He had long been on 



good terms with Zwingie and (Ecolam- 
padius, but became so estranged by these 

a differences that he speaks of their 
with a sort of triumph.* He still, 
however, kept up some intercourse with 
Melanchtiion. The latter years of Eraa- 
mus could not have been happy; he 
lived in a perpetual irritation, from the 
attaSks of adversaries on every side ; his 
avowed dislike of the reformers by no 
means assuaging the virulence of his 
original foes m the church, or removing 
the suspicion of lukewarmness in the or* 
thodox cause. Part of this should fairly 
be ascribed to the real indefiendence of 
his mind in the formation of his opinions, 
though not always in their expression, 
and to their incompatibility with the ex- 
treme doctrines of either side. But an 
habitual indiscretion, the besetting sin of 
literary men, who seldom restrain their 
wit, rendered this hostility far more gen- 
eral than it need have been, and, accom* 
panied as it was with a real timidity of 
character, exposed him to the chaive of 
insincerity, which he could better puhate 
by the example of others than dsny to 
have some foundation. Erasmus died in 
1536, having returned to Basle, which, on 
pretence of the alterations in religion, he 
had quitted for Friburg in Brisgau a few 
years before. No differences of opinion 
had abated the pride of the citizens of 
Basle in their iUustrious visiter. Eras- 
mus lies interred in their cathedral, the 
earliest, except (Bcolampadius, in the long 
list of the literary dead which has ren- 
dered that cemetery conspicuous m Eu- 
rope. 



• Many of Lather** ftrokes at Erasmut occur in 
the CoUoqou Maimlia, which I ooote from the 
tmielatioiL •• Eraamus can do nothinf bat caTil 
and floot; he cannot eonfate." " I chane jon, in 
my wiU and teatament, that yon hate and loath 
Eiasmua, that ▼iper," ch. xUt. «* He called Eras- 
moa an epieore and ungodly creature, for thinking 
thai if Ood dealed with men here on earth aa they 
deae ff s d . it would not go ao ill with the good, or so 
well with the wicked/* eh rii. Lutheroa, aaya 
the other, sic respondit (diatribw de libero arbitho) 
m antebac in neminem rirulentSus ; et homo sushis 
post editum libram per Kteras dejerat se in me ease 
aanno caodUiesimo, ae prapemodam postnlat, ot 
ipsi graiias agam, quod roe turn driliter traetarit, 
wnce ahter scripturaa si com hosts ioissst lesi— 
Bpisc occcjojcvi. 



* Bene babet, good duo Coryphvi perierint. 
Zoinglius in acie, CKcolampadios paalo post febn 
et apostemate. Quod si ilKs favisset ttfwXtot, ac- 
tum fnisset de nobis-^Epist. Meet. It is, of course, 
to be regretted that Eraamus allowed this paasage 
to eecape him, even in a letter. With (Ecolam* 
padius he had long carried on a correspondence. 
In some book the latter had said, Magnus Erasmua 
noster. This was at a time when much suspicion 
waa entertained of Erumua, who writea rather 
amusingly, in Feb., 1625, to complain, tellieg GBco- 
UunpadiQs that it was best i^ither to be prsised nor 
blamed by his party ; but, if they most speak of 
htm, he would prefer their censure to being styled 
iMcCcr.— Bpist Decxxviii Milner quotes this, leaT- 
ing poor JBrasmus to hie reader*a indignation for 
what be would insinuate to be a piece of the great* 
est baseness. But, in cood truth, what right had 
(Ecolampadius to use the word notier, if it could 
be interpreted aa claiming Erasmus to his own 
sidef He waa not theirs, as (EcoUmpedins well 
knew, in exterior profession, nor thekra in the 
course they had aeen fit to pursue. 

It is just towards Eraamna to mention, that he 
never dissembled his aflbction for Louis Berquin, 
the first martyr to Protestantism in FVsnce^ who 
waa horned in 1S88, even hi the time of hia dan* 
ger.— Epist. occcczzviii. Eraamus bad no UMce 
I uveterate eaaoiiei than in the Univeiaitjef Ftois. 
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13. The most stiikiiig eShct of fhe first 
AiNMBior preaching of the Refonnation was 
UMrSiNM. that it appealed to the ignorant ; 
j;«»JJ|« and though political liberty, in 
**^ the sense we use the word, can- 
not be reckoned the aim of those who in- 
troduced it, yet there predominated that 
rsTolutionary spirit which loves to wit> 
ness destruction for its own sake, and that 
intoxicated self-confidence which renders 
foUy mischievous. Women took an ac- 
tive part in religious dispute ; and though, 
in many respects, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is very congenial to the female sex, 
we cannot be suiprised that many ladies 
might be good Protestants against the 
right of any to judge better raan them- 
selves. The translation of the New Tes- 
tament by Luther in 153d, and of the Old 
a few years later, gave weapons to all 
disputants ; it was common to hold con- 
ferences before the bnigomasters of Ger- 
man and Swiss towns, who settled the 
points in controversy one way or other, 
perhaps as well as the learned would have 
done. 

13. We cannot give any attention to 
PiQ^g^ ^ the story of the Reformation 
\ tiMM without being struck by the ex- 
traordinary analogy it bears to 
that of the last fifty years. He 
who would study the spirit of this mighty 
age may see it reflected as in a mirror 
from the days of Luther and Erasmus. 
Man, who, speaking of him collectively, 
has never reasoned for himself, is the 
puppet of impulses and prejudices, be they 
for good or for evil. These are, in the 
usuu course of things, traditional notions 
and sentiments, strengthened by repe- 
tition, uid running into habitual trains of 
thought. Nothing is more difilcult, in 
general, than to make a nation perceive 
anything as true, or seek its own interest 
in any manner, but as its forefathers have 
opined or acted. Change in these re- 
spects has been, even in Europe, where 
there is most of flexibility, very gradual ; 
the work, not of argument or instruction, 
but of exterior circumstances slowly op- 
erating through a long lapse of time. 
There have been, however, some remark- 
able exceptions to this law of uniformity, 
or, if I may use the term, of seadar va- 
riaiian. The introduction of Christianity 
seems to have produced a very rapid sub- 
version of ancient preiudices, a veiy con- 
MMcuous alteration of the whole channel 
tnrough which moral sentiments flow, in 
nations that have at once received it. 
This has also not unftequently happened 
through the influence of Mohammedanism 
in the East. Next to these great revolu- 



tions in extent and degree, stand the two 
periods we have be^fun by comparing; 
that of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, and that of political innovation 
wherein we have long lived. In each, 
the characteristic features are a contempt 
for antiquity, a shifting of prejudices, an 
inward sense of self-esteem, leading to an 
assertion of private judgment in the most 
uninformed, a sangume confidence in the 
amelioration of human affairs, a fixing of 
the heart on ereat ends, with a compara- 
tive disregard of all things intermediate. 
In each there has been so much of alloy 
in the motives, and, still more, so mwik 
of danger and sufferinf in the means, that 
the cautious and moderate have shrunk 
back, and sometimes retraced their own 
steps rather than encounter evils which 
at a distance they had not seen in their 
full magnitude. Hence we may pro- 
nounce with certainty what Luther, Hut- 
ten, Cariostadt, what again More, Eras- 
mus, Melanchthon, Cassander, woidd have 
been in the nineteenth century, and what 
our own contemporaries would have been 
in their times. But we are too a^t to 
judge others, not as the individualities of 
personal character and the varying aspects 
of circumstances rendered them and 
would have rendered us, but according to 
our opinion of the consequences, which, 
even if estimated by us rightly, were such 
as they could not determinately have fore- 
seen. 

14. In 1531, Zwingle lost his life on the 
field of battle. It was the custom ^.. 
of the Swiss that their pastors "^^ 
should attend the citizens in war, to ex- 
hort the combatants and console the dy- 
ing. But the reformers soon acquired a 
new chief in a young man superior in 
learning, and probably in genius, John 
Calvin, a native of Noyon in Pic- »• h- 
ardy. His Institutions, published «>««• 
in 1536, became the text-book of a power- 
ful body, who deviated in some few points 
from the Helvetic sdiool of Zwingle. 
They are dedicated to Francis I., in lan- 
guage good, though not, perhaps, as choice 
as would have been written in Italy, tem- 
perate, judicious, and likely to prevail 
upon the general reader, if not upon the 
king. This treatise was the most sys- 
tematic and extensive defence and expo- 
sition of the Protestant doctrine which 
had appeared. Without the overstrained 
phrases and wilAil paradoxes of Luther's 
eariier writing, the Institutes of Calvin 
seem to contam most of his predecessor's 
theological doctrine, exc^ as to the cor- 
poreal presence. He aiK>pted a middle 
course as to this, and endeavoured to dia- 
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tiiijgiiish Idisself ftom the HelTetic divines. 
It is well known that he brought forward 
the predestinarian tenets of Auffustin more 
Ailly than Luther, who seems, however, to 
have maintained them with equal confi* 
dence. They appeared to Calvin, as doubt- 
less they are, clearly deducible from their 
common doctrine as to the sinfulness of 
all natural actions, and the arbitrary irre- 
sistible conversion of the passive soul by 
the power of God. The city of (^eneva, 
throwing off subjection to its bishop, and 
embracing the Reformed religion in 1536, 
invited Calvin to an asylum, where he 
soon became the guide and legislator, 
though never the ostensible magistrate, 
of tlra new republic. 
15. The Helvetian reformers at Zurch 
and Bern were now more and 

more separated fit>m the Luther- 

"j^ WW ; ani in spite of frequent en- 
■""*■• deavours to reconcile their differ- 
ences, each party, but especially the lat- 
ter, became as exclusive and nearly as 
intolerant as the church which they had 
quitted. Among the Lutherans them- 
selves, those who rigidly adhered to the 
spirit of their founder^ doctrine grew 
estranged, not externally, but in language 
and affection, from the followers of Me- 
lanchthon.* Luther himself, who never 



* Amidoffiat Luthem tcripcit, Tipenm earn in 
nnn alere, me tignificans, omitto alia multa. — 
Epiat Melanchtbon., ^ 450 (edit. 1647). Luther's 
temper aeema to have grown more impracticable aa 
he adwanced in life Melancbthon threatened to 
leave him. Amadorf, and that clasa of men, flatter- 
ed hia pride. See the following letters. In one, 
writteD aboQt 1549, be says : Tuli etiam antea aer- 
ritatem pme defbrmem, cum 8»pe Lathenis magia 
siUB natune, in qua ^ovuitta mi band ezigna, 
qoam Tel persons sue, vol otilitati communi servi* 
let, p. 21. This letter is too apologetical and tem- 
poriitnf . Nee mori haa controverstas qusB diatraz- 
arant rempublicam ; aed incidi in motaa, qua com 
eC roulta assent et inezplicate, quodam simplici 
stodio qnarends Teritatis, pnssertim cam multi 
docti et sapjentea initio applaoderent, considerare 
eaa eopL St <|aaxiqoam materiaa quaadam horri- 
diorae autor initio miseuerat, tamen alia Ten et im- 
ceaaaria noo potavi rejicienda esse. Hac cum ex- 
oerpta amplecterer,paulatim aliquaa absardaa opin- 
iooM Tel aoatali vol lenii. Melancbthon should 
have remembered that no one had laid down these 
epinioiis with more unreserve, or in a more ** hor- 
nd" way of diapotation than himself in the first 
edition of bis Loci Communes. In these and other 
paasegea be endeavours to strike at Luther for 
wilts which were equally his own, though doubt- 
less not so long persisted in. 

Melancbthon, in the first edition of the Loci 
Communes, which will scsrcely be found except in 
Von der Hardt, sums up the free-will question thus ; 

6i ad prsdestinationem referaa humanam volun- 
latem, nee in extemis, nee in intenris operibns ulla 
est libeitaa, sed evaniont omnia joxia destinatioiiem 



8i ad opera ezteroa referaa volnnlatem, qosdam 
videtor eaaa, iodido natum, libeitaa 
Vol. L— B b 



withdrew bis (Hendehip from the latter, 
seems to have been alternately under his 
influence and that of inferior men. The 
Anabaptists, in their well-known occupa- 
tion of Munster, gave such proof of the 
tremendous consequences of fanaticism, 
generated, in great measure, by the Lu- 
theran tenet of assurance, that the para- 
mount necessity of maintaining human 
society tended more to silence these the- 
ological snbtilties than any arguments of 
the same class. And from this time that 
sect, if it did not lose all its enthusiasm, 
learned how to regulate it in subordina- 
tion to legal and moral duties. 

16. England, which had long contained 
the remnants of Wicliffe's fol- -^^^^ 
lowers, could not remain a stran- iooms 
ger to this revolution. Tyndale's ^pnsd in 
New Testament was prmted at ^v»aA. 
Antwerp in 15S6 ; the first translation that 
had beeamade into English. The cause 
of this delay has been already explained ; 
and great pains were taken to suppress 
the circulation of Tyndale's version. But 
EnjgUnd was then inclined to take its re- 
ligion from the nod of a capricious tyrant. 
Persecution would have long repressed 
the spirit of free judgment, and the kin^ , 
for Henry's life at least, have retained his 
claim to the papal honour conferred on 
him as Defenaer of the Faith, if ^ Gospel 
light,** as Gray has rather affectedly ex- 
pressed it, had not " flaJshed from Boleyn's 
eyes.'* But we shall not dwell on so trite 
a subject. It is less familiar to every one, 
that in Italy the seeds of the Ref- 
ormation were early and widely ""•'y' 
sown. A translation of Melanchthon's 
Loci Communes, under the name of Ippo- 
filo da Terra Nigra, was printed at Venice 
in 1521, the very year of its appearance at 
Wittenberg ; the works of Luther, Zwin- 
gle, and Bucer were also circulated under 



8i ad afibctns referaa voluntatem, nulla plane 
libertaa est, etiam natnm jndicio. Thia provea 
what I have said in another place, that Iffelanch 
thon held the doctrine of atrict philosophical neces- 
sity. Lnther does the same, in express words, 
once at least in the treatiae De servo aibitrio, vol. 
a., fbl. 429 (edit. WiUenberg, 1&54). 

In an epiatle often qaoted, Mtflanchtbon wrote : 
Nimia borrids Aienmt apod noatros dispntationea 
de fato, et diaciplins nocttenmt Bet a more thor- 
oughly mgennoos man mi^ht have said n&Hnt for 
apnd noatioa. Certain it la, however, that be bad 
changed hia ppiniona considerablf before 1540, 
when he pnbliBhed hia Moialta Philoeovhw Epito- 
me, which containa evidence of hia holding the 
synergism, or activity and oo-operstion vrith eftvine 
grace ef the homan will.— See p. 39. 

The animosity eidted in the violent Lntherana 
br Itfelanohthon'a moderation hi drawing up the 
Oonlession of Angsbnig is shown in Cameiarioa, 
Vita Melancbthon^ p. 124 (edit. ie06> From this 
liflM it Gontiimed to hanaa him tiU hia death. 
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false names.* The Italian translations of 
Scripture made in the fifteenth century 
were continually reprinted ; and in 1630 a 
new version was published at Venice by 
Brucioli, with a preface written in a Prot- 
estant tone.f The ^reat intercourse of 
Italy with the cisalpme nations through 
war and commerce, and the partiality of 
Ren6e of France, duchess of Ferrara, to 
the new doctrines, whose disciples she 
encouraged at her court under ihe pretext 
of Hterature, contributed to spread an ac- 
tive spirit of inquiry. In almost every 
considerable city, between 1626 and 1640, 
we find proofs of a small band of Protest- 
ants, not, in general, abandoning the out- 
ward profession of the Chiurch, but coin- 
ciding in most respects with Lutiier or 
Zwingle. It has lately been proved that 
a very early proselyte to the Bieformation, 
and one whom we should least expect to 
find in that number, was Bemi, before the 
completion, if not the commencement, of 
his labour on the Orlando Innamorato, 
which he attempted to render in some 
places the vehicle of his disapprobation 
of the Church. This may account for 
the freedom from indecency which distin- 
guishes that poem, and contrasts with the 
great licentiousness of Bemi's lighter and 
earlier productions.^ 



• M'Crie't Hitttorj of Refonnation in Italj. Epi- 
graiDB were wriuen in fafoor of Luther m early as 
1521,0.32. fid., p. A3, 65. 

X Tms curious and uneacpected fact was brought 
to hgbt bj Mr. Panizzi, who found a short pam- 
phlet of extreme scarcitjr, and unnoticed, I belieTo, 
by Zeno or any other bibliographer fezcept Nice- 
TODi, zxzviii., 76), in the b'brary of Mr. GrenTille. 
It is written by Peter Paul Vergerio, and printed 
at Basle in 1554. This conUins eighteen stanzas, 
intended to hsTe been prefixed by Bemi to the 
twentieth canto of the Orlando Innamorato. They 
are of a decidedly Protestant character. For these 
stanzas others are substituted in the printed edi- 
tions, much inferior, and, what is remarkable, al- 
most the only indecent passage in the whole poem. 
Mr. Paoizzi is of opinion that great liberties hsTe 
been taken with the Orlando Innamorato, which is 
a posthumous publication, the earliest edition being 
at Venice, 1541, five years after the author's death. 
Vergerio in this tract, the whole of which has been 
reprinted by Mr. P. in iii., 361, of his Boiardo, says 
of Bemi : Costui quasi agli ultimi suoi anni non fh 
altro che came e mondo ; di che ci fanno ampia 
likle alcuni suoi capitoli e poesie, delle quali egli 
molti fogli imbrattd. Ma perche il nome suo era 
■critto nel libro della Tita, ne era possibile ch' egU 
pptesse foggire delle mani del celeste padre, dtc 
Veggendo egli che questo gran tiranno non permit- 
tea oode alcuno poteese compone all' aperta di 
quei libri, per ti quali altri poesa penetrate nella 
cognizione del Tero, andando sttorao per le man d* 
ognuno un certo hbro profano chiamato innamora- 
mento d' Orlando, che en inetto e mal composto, il 
Bema [sic] s* immagino di fare un bel trattato ; e 
cid t^ ch' egli si pose a racconciare le rime e le al- 
trs parti di quel Uoro, di che esso n'era ottimo arte- 
iice, e poi •ggtuagendoii di sQo alcttoe stanza, pen- 



17. The Italians are an imaginativeylmt 
not essentially a superstitious usHaa hst» 
people, or liable, nationally speak- ««daKy. 
mg, to the gloomy prejudices that master 
the reason. Among the classes whose 
better education had strengthened and de- 
veloped the acuteness and intelligence so 
general in Italy, a silent disbelief of the 
popular religion was far more usual thaa 
in any other country. In the majority, 
this bias always taken the turn of a com- 
plete rejection of all positive faith; but, 
at the aera of the Reformation especidly, 
the substitution of Protestant for Romish 
Christianity was an alteraatiye to be em- 
braced by men of more serious tempera- 
ments. Certain it is, that we find traces 
of this aberration from orthodoxy, in one 
or the other form, through much of the 
literature of Italy, sometimes displaying 
itself only in censures of the vices of the 
clergy; censures from which, though in 
other ages they had been almost univer- 
sal, the rigidly Catholic party began now 
to abstain. We have already mentioned 
Pontanus and Mantuan. Trissino, in his 
Italia Liberata, introduces a s^arp invec- 
tive against the Church of Rome.* The 
Zodiacus Vitae of ManzoUi, whose assumed 
Latin name, by which he is better known, 
was Palingenius Stellatus, teems with in- 
vectives against the monks, and certainly 
springs from a Protestant source.f The 



s6 di ratrare coo quests occasions e con quel mezzo 
(insin che d' altro migliore ne aresse pototo avere) 
adinse9;narelaveritideU'ETangelio,&c. Whether 
Vergeno is whoUv to be trusted in all this account, 
more of which will be found on reference to Paniz- 
zi's edition of the Orlando Innamorato, I must lea^e 
to the competent reader. The following expres- 
sions of Mr. p., though, I think, rather stroM, will 
show the opinion of one conversant with tbelitera- 
ture and history of those times. " The mors we 
reflect on the state of Italy at that time, the more 
have we reason to suspect that the reforming teneta 
were as popular among the higher classes m Italy 
in those days as liberal notions in ours," p. 361. 

• This psssage, which is in the sixteenth canto, 
will be found in Koscoe's Leo X., Append., No. 164 ; 
but the resder would be mistaken m supposing, as 
Roecoe's language seems to imply, that it is only 
contained in the first edition of 1546. . The hcX is^ 
that Trissino cancelled these lines in the unsola 
copies of that edition, so that very few are found to 
contain them ; but they are restored in the editioii 
of the Italia Liberata, printed at Verona in 1729. 

t The Zodiacus Vitas is a long moral poem, the 
books of which sre named from the signs of the 
zodiac. It is not very poetical, but by no means 
without strong passages of sense snd spirit in a lax 
Horatian metre. The author has said mors than 
enough to incur the suspicion of Lutheranism. I 
have observed several proofs of this ; the foUowing 
will suffice ; 

Sed tua prsMortim non intret limine quiaqnmm 
Frater. nee monachus, vel quavis lege saceidoe. 
Hos fiige ; pestis Snim nulla hac immanior; hi simt 
Fbz hominum, Cons stultkiv, sentina makniin, 
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flrst edition is of 1637, at Basle. But no 
one writer is more indignantly seTere than 
Alamanni.* 

18. This rapfid, thongli rather secret 
It* proffTM progress of heresy among the 
iattoiiMra- more educated Italians, could 
lyctMM. j^jji f^ ^ alarm their jealous 

. chnreh. They had not won over the pop- 
nlaee to their side ; for,* though censures 

^on the superior clergy were listened to 
with approbation in every country, there 
was little probability that the Italians 
would ^nerally abjure modes of faith so 
oongemal to their national temper as to 
have been devised or retained nroro hea- 
then times in compliance with it. Even 
of those who had associated with the re- 
formers, and have been, in consequence, 
reckoned among them, some were far 
from intending to break off Arom a church 
which had been identified with all their 
prejudices and pursuits. Such was Fla- 
minio, one of the most elegant of poets 
and best of men ; and such was the ac- 
eomplished and admirable Vittoria Colon- 
na.t But those who had drunk deeper of 
the cop of free thou^t had no other re- 
source, when their private assemblies had 
been detected and tneir names proscribed, 
than to fly beyond the Alps. Bernard 
Ochino, a Capucin preacher of great emi- 
nence, being summoned to Rome, and 
finding his death resolved upon, fled to 
Geneva. His apostacy struck his admi- 
rers with astonishment, and possibly pot 
the Italians more on their guaid against 
others. Peter Martyr, well known after- 
ward in England, soon followed him ; the 
Academy of Modena, a literary society 
hiflhly distinguished, but long suspected 
of heresy, was compelled, in IMS, to sub- 
scribe a declaration of faith ; and, though 
Lombaidy was still foU of secret Protest- 



Agnoram tab pelle lapi, mercede colentes, 
N«m pietate Deom ; nlsa sub imagine vecti 
Decipinnt stolidos, ac religionis in umbra 
Mille aetaa Tetitoa, et mille piacttla condnnt, dee. 

Leo (lib. 5). 
I eoald find, probably, more dedrive Luthemn- 
im in aeaiching diroagh the poem, bot haTe omit- 
ted to make noiea in reading iL 
* Ahi cieca gente, cbe T hai troppo 'n pngio ; 
Ta ciedi ben, cbe <|iie8ta ria eemenza 
Habbian pid d* altn ^tia e pritilegio ; 
Cb' altra trovi boggi in lei Tera aciema 
Che di aimolation, menogne e frodi 
Beato '1 mondo^ cbe laiA mai aensa, dec. 
« Satir., i 

TIm twelfth Sadie concludea with a limilar ex- 
ecration, in the name of Italy, againat the Church 
oCRome. 

^t M«Cne diaeoaMe at length the opinioni of 
ttMa two, p. 164-177, and aeema to leave thoee of 
Flaminio in doobt; bat hia lettera, pobliahed at 
Noiemberg in 1571, apeak in &Toar of hia ortho- 
doxy. / 



ants, they lived in continual tenor of per- 
secution during the rest of this period. 
The small reformed church of Ferrara 
was broken up in 1550 ; many were im- 
prisoned, and one put to death.* 

19. Meantime the natural tendency of 
speculative minds to press for- f. 
ward, though checked at this time 

by the inflexible spirit of the leaders of 
the Reformation, gave rise to some theo- 
lo|[ical novelties. A Spanish physician, 
Michael Reves, commonly called Serve- 
tus, was the first to open a new scene in 
religious innovation. The ancient con- 
troversies on the Trinity had long subsi- 
ded ; if any remained whose creed was 
not unlike that of the Arians, we must 
seek for them among the Waldenses or 
other persecuted sects. But even this is 
obscure ; and Erasmus, when accused of 
Arianism, might reply, with apparent truth, 
that no heresy was more extinct. Serve- 
tus, however^ though not at all an Arian, 
framed a scheme, not probably quite nov- 
el, which is a difllcult matter, but sound- 
ing very unlike what was deemed ortho- 
doxy. Being an imprudent and impetu- 
ous man, he assailed the fundamental doc- 
trines of reformers as much as of the 
Catholic Church, with none of the man- 
agement necessary in such cases, as the 
title of his book, printed in 1531, De Trin- 
itatis eiToribus, is enough to show. He 
was so little satisfied with his own per- 
formance, that in a second treatise, called 
Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts the 
former as ill writt^, though without hav- 
ing changed any of his opinions. These 
works are very scarce and obscurely 
worded, but the tenets seem to be neariy 
what are called Sabellian.! 

20. The Socinian writers derive their 
sect from a small knot of distin- Arianinn 
guished men, who met privately at *" ^^y- 
Vicenza about 1540 ; including Lslios So- 
cinus, at that time too young to have had 
any influence, Ochino, Gentile, Alciati, 
and some others. This fact has been 
doubted by Mosheim and M'Crie, and does 
not rest on much evidence; while some 
of the above names are rather improba- 
ble.]: It is certain, however, that many 



• Beaidea Dr. M'Ciie'a Hiatory of the Refonna- 
tion in Italy, which baa thrown a collected light 
npOQ a eobject intereating and little familiar, I have 
made ate of his p re d e c e a tor Gerdee, Specimen 
Itahs relbnnata ; of Tiraboachi, riil, 150 j of Gi- 
annone, ir., 108, et alibi ; and of GaUnssi, latoria 
del Gran Bncato, ii., S88, 360. 

t The original editiona of the woriLs of Senretna 
Tory nrely occnr; bat there are reprinta of the 
left centniy, whkh thenaelTea are by no means 

t Labianadna, Hiatoria Refomakioii. PolooicM. 
M^Crii'a Hiat^of Betonitton in Italy, p. 154. 
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of the Italian reformeTs held anti-Trinita- 
rian opinions, chiefly of the Arian form. 
M*Crie suggests that these had been de- 
rived from Servetus ; but it does not ap- 
pear that they had any acquaintance, or 
concurred in general with him, who was 
very far from Arianism ; and it is much 
more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were 
necessary to look for an heresiarch, a 
Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, 
by name Valdes, is far more likely than 
Servetus. It is agreed that Valdes was 
one of the chief teachers of the Reformsr 
tion in Italy ; and he has also been sup- 
posed to have inclined towards Arianism.* 

91. Even in Spain, the natural soil of 
PratMtants tenacious superstition, and the 
iBSMinaiid birthplace of the Inquisition, a 
cSJ^im. ^®^ seeds of Protestantism were 

""^ early sown. The first writings 
of Luther were translated into Spanish 
8Ck>n i^er their appearance; the Holy 
Office began to take alarm about 1630. 
Several suspected followers of the new 
creed were confined in monasteries, and 
one was burned at Valladolid in 154I.t 
But in no country where the Reformation 
was severely restrained by the magis- 
trate did it spread so extensively as in 
tiie Netherlands. Two Augustine monks 
were burned at Brussels in 1533, and their 
death had the effect, as Erasmus tells us, 
of increasing prodigiously the number of 
heretics4 From that time a bitter perse- 
cution was carried on, both by destroying 
books and punishing their readers; but 
most of the seventeen provinces were full 
of sectaries. 

98. Deeply shaken by all this open 
Order of schism and lurking disaffection, the 
Jemiu. Church of Rome seemed to have 
little hope but in the superstition of the 



* Dr. M*Cii6 is inclined to deny the Arianitm of 
Valdes, and aays it cannot be found in his writings 
(p. 122) ; others have been of a different opinion. 
See Chalmers's Dictionary, art Valdesso, and 
Bayle. His Considerations were translated into 
English in 1038 ; 1 can find no evidence as to this 
point, one way or the other, in the book itself, 
which betrays a jg^ood deal of fanaticism, and confi- 
dence in the pnvate teaching of the Spirit The 
teiiiets are hign Lutheranism as to hnman action, 
and derived, perhaps, from the Loci Communes or 
Metanchthon. Bexa condemned the book. 

t M'Crie*s Hist of Refonnation in Spain. 

t CoBpta est camificina. Tandem Bruxdln ties 
Aui{ustinenses [duoT] poblicitus aflbcti sunt sof>- 
plicio. Quaris ezitum 7 Ea civitas antea porissi- 
ma oopit habere Lutheri discipulos, et quidem non 

Sucos. Snvitum est et in HoIlandiA. Quid mul- 
I? Ubiconqne fiimos ezcitavit nnndna, nbi- 
eonque stavitiam ezercoit Carmelita, ibi diiceres 
fiiisse factarn heresion sementem.>-Epist Mlziii. 
The history of the Refonnation in the Low Coun- 
tries has been copiously written bv Gerard firandt, 
to whose second and thtid books I raftr the reader. 



populace, the precarious! support of the 
civil power, or the quairrels of her adver* 
saries. But she K>und an onejqiected 
strength in her own bosom ; a green shoot 
from the vet living trunk of an aged tree. 
By a bull, dated the 37th of September, 
1&40, Paul III. established tiie order of 
Jesuits, planned a few years before by 
Ignatius Loyola^ The leading rules of 
this order were, that a general should be 
chosen for life, whom evenr Jesuit was to 
obey as he did God ; aud that, besides the 
three vows of the regulars, poverty, chas« 
tity, and obedience, he should promise to 
go wherever the pope should command, 
'fhey were to wear no other dress than 
tiie clergy usually did ; no regular hxnxn 
of prayer were enjoined; but they were 
bound to pass their time usefully for their 
neighbours, in preaching, in the directioa 
of<x)nsciences, and the education of youth* 
Such were the principles of an institution 
which has, more effectually than any oth- 
er, exhibited the moral power of a united 
association in mo^ng tne great unorgan- 
ized mass of mankind. 

83. The Jesuits established their first 
school in 1546, at Gandia in Val- tmt pop- 
encia, under the auspices of Fran- «*«»*y- 
cis Borgia, who derived the title of dvke 
from that city. It was erected into a uni- 
versity by the pope and King of Spain.* 
This was the commencement of that vast 
influence they were speedily to acquire by 
the control of education. Thev began, 
about the same time, to scatter their mis- 
sionaries over the Eas't. This had been 
one of the great objects of their founda- 
tion. And when news was brought that 
thousands of barbarians flocked to the 
preachinff of Francis Xavier, that he had 
poured the waters of baptism on their 
heads, and raised the cross over the pros- 
trate idols of the East, they had enough, 
if not to silence the envy of competitors, 
at least to secure the admiration of the 
Catholic world. . Men saw in the Jesuits 
courage and self-devotion, learning and 
politeness ; qualities the want of which 
had been the disgrace of monastic frater- 
nities. They were formidable to the en- 
emies of the Church ; and those who were 
her friends cared little for the jealousy of 
the secular clergy, or for the technical 
opposition of lawyers. The mischiefs and 
dangers that might attend the institution 
were too remote for popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of Protest- 
ant churches, two events, not coanoior 
long preceding the middle of the '^'^^ 
sixteenth century, served to compensate 



* Fleury, Hist Ecclea., xxii., 221. 
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Mfdi other : the munooeseftil league of 
the Latheran princes of Germany, ending 
in their total defeat, and the eetabliah- 
ment <^ the reformed religion in England 
by the council of Edward VL It admits, 
l^wever, of no doubt, that the princij^es 
of the Reformation were still progressiye, 
not only in those countries where they 
-were countenanced by the magistrate, but 
in others, like France and the Low Coun- 
tries, where they incurred the risk of mar- 
tyrdom. Meantime Paul III. had, with 
much reluctance, convoked a general coun- 
cil at Trent. This met on the 13th of 
December, 1545 ; and, after determining a 
large proportion of the disputed problems 
in theology, especially such as related to 
grace and original sm, was removed by 
the pope in March, 1547, to his own city 
of Bologna, where they sat but a short 
time before events occurred which com- 
pelled them to suspend their sessions. 
They did not reassemble till 1551. 

95. The greatest difficulties which em- 
us ehier bamssed the Council of Trent 
a wwu i it i w r appear to have arisen from the 
clashing doctrines of scholastic divines, 
especially the respective followers of 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, em- 
battled as nval hosts of Dominicans and 
Franoiacans.* The fathers endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to avoid any decision 
which might give too unequivocal a vic- 
tory to either ; though it has generally 
been thought that the former, having the 
authority of Augustin, as well as their 
own great champion, on their side, have 
come off, on the whole, superior in the 
decisions of the council.t But we must 
avoid these subtilties, into which it is 
difficult not to sUde when we touch on 
such topics. 

20. In the history of the Reformation, 
ciMneter Luther is incomparably the great- 
er LiiikOT. est name. We see him, in the 

•Fleary.ziiz., 164, et alibi. F. Paul, lib. il and 



t It is utoal for Protestant wrilen to inTeigh 
againti the Tridentine fathers. I do not assent ito 
their dedsioos, which is not to the purpose, nor 
vindicate the intrigues of the papal party. Bat I 
mnst presume to say, that, reading their proceed- 
inga in the pages of that very able and not very 
lenient historian, to whom we have generally re- 
course— an adversary as decided as any that could 
have come from the reformed churehes^I find 
pnoft of much ability, coosidaring the emhairass- 
meots with which they had to struggle, and of an 
honest desiro of refomiation, among a large bodv, 
as to thoee matters which, in their judgment, ought 
to be reformed.^ The notes of Couraver on Sarpfa 
history, thoo||h he is not much less or a Protestant 
ttan bis origmaljare more candid, and generdly 
very judicioua. Pallmcini I have not read ; but 
what is valuable in him will doubtless be found in 
i of Flsary, vol* sdc, at «]ibL 



akilM composition Of Robertson, the chief 
figure of a group of gownsmen, standing 
in contrast on the canvass with the crown- 
ed rivals of France and Austria, and their 
attendant warriors, but blended in the 
unity of that historic picture. This amar- 
zing influence on the revolutions of his 
own age and on the opinions of mankind, 
seems to have produced, as is not unnatur 
ral, an eanggerated notion of his intellect- 
ual greatness. It is admitted on all sides 
that he wrote his own language wiUi force 
and purity ; and he is reckoned one of its 
best mod^. The hymns in use with the 
Lutheran Church, many of which are his 
own, possess a simple dignity and devout- 
ness, never, probably, excejled in that class 
of poetry, and alike distinguished from the 
poverty of Stemhold or Brady, and from 
the meretricious ornament of later wri- 
ters. But from the Latin works of Lu- 
ther few readers, I believe, will rise with- 
out disappointment. Their intemperance, 
their coarseneas, their inelegance, their 
scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that men* 
ace the foundations of religious morality, 
are not compensated, so far, at least, as 
my slight acquaintance with them extends, 
by much strength or acuteness, and still 
less by any impressive eloquence, Soms 
of his treatises, and we may instance his 
reply to Henry VIIL, or the book '^ acainst 
the falsely-named order of bishops,^' can 
be described as little else than, bellowing 
in bad Latin. Neither of these books dis- 
play, as far as I can judge, any striking 
ability. It is not to be imagined that a 
man of his vivid parts fails to perceive an 
advantage in that close grappling, sentence 
by sentence, with an adversary, which 
mis most of his controversial writings ; 
and in scornful irony he had no superior. 
His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to the 
treatise De servo arbitrio, is bitteriv inso* 
lent in terms as civil as he could use. 
But the clear and comprehensive line of 
argument, which enligntens the reader's 
understanding and resolves his difficoli- 
ties, is always wanting. An unbounded 
dogmatism, restmg on an absolute confi- 
dence in the infalUhility, practically speak- 
ing, of bis own iud^pnent, pervades his 
writings; no ioduli^ttce is shown, no 
pause allowed, to the hesitating; what- 
ever stands in the way of his decisions^ 
the fiithers of the Church, the schoolmen 
and philosophers, the canons and conn* 
cils, are swept away in a current of im» 
petuous declamation ; and as everything 
contained in Scripture, according to Lu- 
tiier, is easy to be understood, and can 
only be understood in his sense, every de- 
viation from his doctrine incurs the anathp 
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ema of pefdition. Jerome, he aajB^ far 
fiom being rightly canonized, must, bat 
for some special grace, hav6 been daom- 
ed for his interpretation of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans.* That the Zwi&- 
glians, as well as the whole Church of 
Kome, and the Anabaptists, were shut 
out by their tenets from salvation, is more 
than insinuated in numerous passages of 
Luther*s writings. Yet he had passed 
himself through several changes of opin- 
ion. In 1518, he rejected auricular con- 
fession ; in 1520, it was both useful and 
necessary; not long afterward, it was 
i^o^ain laid aside. I have found it impos- 
sible to reconcile or to understand his 
tenets concerning faith and worics ; and 
can only' perceive that, if there be any 
reservation in favour of the latter, not 
merely sophistical, of which I am hardly 
well convinced, it consists in distinctions 
too subtle for the people to understand. 
These are not the oscillations of the bal- 
ance in a calm understanding, conscious 
of the difficulty which so often attends 
the estimate of opposite presumptions, 
but the alternate gusts of dogmatism, du- 
ring which, for the time, he was as tena- 
cious of his Judgment as if it had been 
uniform. 

27. It is not impossible that some of- 
fence will be taken at this character of his 
works by those who have thought only 
of the man ; extraordinary as he doubt- 
less was in himself, and far more so as 
the instrument of mighty changes on the 
earth. Many of late years, especially in 
Qermany, without holding a single one 
of Luther's more peciiliar tenets, have 
thought it necessary to magnify his intel- 
lectual gifts. Frederic Schlegel is among 
these ; but in his panegyric there seems 
a little wish to insinuate that the reform- 
er's powerful understanding had a taint of 
insanity. This has not unnaturally oc- 
eurred to others, from the strange tales 
of diabolical visions that Luther very se- 
riously recounts, and from the inconsist- 
encies as well as the extravagance of some 
passages. But the total absence of all 
eelf-restraint, with the intoxicating effects 
of presumptuousness, is sufficient to ac- 
count for i^rrations which men of regU' 
lar minds construe into actual madness. 
Whether Luther was perfectly in earnest 
as to his personal interviews with the 
devil may be doubtful ; one of them he 
seems to represent as internal. 

28. Very little of theological literature, 



• lofemam poUiu qoam coslam Hieronjmus 
meruit; tantum abest ut ipsum canomzara aut 
aanctum osae audeam dicera.— ToL ii., foL 478 
tWitt, lfl64> 



pnUishedbetween 1590 and 1550, ^ 
except such as bore immediately ^nkaiS^ 
on the great controversies of the ■'■«'*• 
age, has obtained sufficient reputation to 
come within our researches, which, upoa 
this most extensive portion of ancient li- 
braries, do not extend to disturb the slum- 
bers of foigotten foUos. The paraphrase 
of Erasmus was the most distinguished 
work in scriptural interpretation. Though 
not satisfactory to the violent of either par- 
ty, it obtained the remarkable honour of 
being adopted in the infancy of our own 
Protestantism. Every parish church in 
England, by an order of council in 1547, 
was obliged to have a copy of this para- 
phrase. It is probable, or, rather, obvious- 
ly certain, that this order was not comp^ed 
wiUi.» 

39. The Loci Communes of Melanch- 
thon have already been men- Metftiieiitimi. 
tioned. The writings of Zwin- Romteh «iil 
gle, collectively published in **^ 
1544, did not attain equal reputation ; with 
more of natural ability than erudition, he 
was left behind in the general advance of 
learning. Calvin stands on higher ground. 
His Institutes are still in the hands of that 
numerous body who are usuallv denomi- 
nated from him. The works of less con- 
spicuous advocates of the Reformation, 
which may fall within this earlier period 
of controversy, will not detain us ; nor is 
it worth while to do more on this oeca^ 
sion than mention the names of a few 
once celebrated men in the communion 
of Rome, Vivos, Cajetan, Melchior Cano, 
Soto, and Catharin.t The two latter were 
prominent in the Council of Trent, the first 
being of the Dominican party, or that of 
Thomas Aquinas, which was virtually that 
of Augustin ; the second a Scotist, and in 
some points deviating a little from what 
passed for the more orthodox tenets either 
m the Catholic or Protestant churches.t 

30. These elder champions of a long 
war, especially the Romish, are. This tuen- 
with a very few exceptions, tare imAj 
known only by their names and ^f*""- 
lives. These are they, and many more 
there were down to the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, at whom, along the 
shelves of an ancient library, we look 
and pass by. They belong no more to 
man, but to the worm, the moth, and the 
spider. Their dark and ribbed backs, 

* JortiD aaya that, "taking tba Annotatioiia and 
the Paraphraae of Eraamoa together, we bave an 
interpretaUoo of the New Teitament aa judidooe 
and exact aa could be made in hia time, and to 
which very lew deaenre to be prefened of thoee 
which haTe ainee been poUiahed." ii., 91. 

t Eichhoni, Ti., 210-^96. Antbia, xriil, S3& 

t 8aiptanlF)Mii7»| 
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liieir yeDow leares, tbeir thoiuaiid folio 
pages, do not more repel us than the un- 
profitableness of their substance. Their 
prolixity; their barbarous style; the per- 
petual recurrence, in many, of syllogistic 
forms; the reliance, by way of proof, on 
authorities that have been abjured; the 
temporary and partial disputes, which can 
be neither interesting nor always intelli- 
gible at present, must soon put an .end to 
the activity of the most industrious schol- 
ar.* Even the coryphaei of the Refor- 
mation are probably more qjuoted than 
read, more praised than appreciated ; their 
wiJfks, though not scarce, are voluminous 
and expensive ; and it may not be invidious 
to surmise, that Luther and Melanchthon 
serve little other purpose, at least in Eng- 
land, than to give an occasional air of eru- 
dition to a theological paragraph,^r to sup- 
ply its margin with a reference that few 
readers will verify. It wiU be unnecessa- 
ry to repeat this remariL hereafter ; but it 
must be understood as applicable, with 
such few exceptions as wiU from time to 
time appear, tnroughout at least the re- 
mainder of the sixteenth century. 

81. No English treatise on a theological 
l^ggg^gg^ subject, published before the end 
of 1650, seems to deserve notice 
in the general literature of Europe, thouffh 
some may be reckoned interesting in the 
history of our Reformation, "nie ser- 
mons of Latimer, however, published in 
1546, are read for their honest zeal and 
lively delineation of manners. They are 
probably the best specimens of a style 
then prevalent in the pulpit, and which is 
still not lost in Italy, nor among some of 
our own sectaries ; a style that came at 
once home to the vulgar, animated and ef- 
fective, picturesque and intelligible, but too 
unsparing both of ludicrous associations 
and commonplace invective. The French 
have some preachers, earlier than Latimer, 
whose great fame was obtained in this 
manner, Maillard and Menot. They be- 
louff to the reign of Louis XII. I am but 
slightly acquainted with the former, whose 
sermons— printed, if not preached in Latin, 
with sometimes a sort of almost macaro- 
nic intermixture of French— appeared to 
me very much inferior to those of Lati- 
mer. Henry Stephens, in his Apologie 
pour Herodote, has culled many passages 
from these preachers, in proof of the de- 
pravity of morals in the age before the 
Reformation. In the little f have read of 
Maillard, I did not find many ridieulons, 
though some injudicious passages; but 
those who refer to the extracts of Nice- 
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nm, both from him and Menot, will have 
as much gratification as consummate im- 
prc^ety and bad taste can furnish.* 

32. The vital spirit of the Reformation, 
as a great workins in the public spMt or th* 
mind, will be inadequately dis- BdbnDftUoiL 
cemed m the theological writings of this 
age. . Two controversies overspread their 
paffes, and almost efiiace more important 
and more obvious differences between the 
old and the new religions. Among the 
Lutherans, the tenet of justification, or 
salvation by faith alone, called, in the ba^ 
barous jaigon of polemics, solifidianism, 
was always prominent : it was from that 
point tiieir founder began; it was there 
that, long afterward, and when its orisi- 
nal crudeness had been mellowed, Me- 
lanchthon himself thought the whole prin- 
ciple of the contest was nounded-t In the 
disputes, again, of the Lutherans with the 
Helvetic reformers, as well as in those of 
the latter school, including the Church of 
Enghind with that of Rome, the corporeal 
or real presence (which are 8ynon3rmous 
with the writers of that century) in the 
Lord's Supper was the leading topic of 
debate. But in the former of these doc- 
trines, after it had been purged from 
the Antinomian extravagances of Luther, 
there was found, if not absolutely a ver- 
bal, yet rather a subtle, and by no means 
practical, difierence between themselves 
and the Church of Rome ;% while in the 
Eucharistic controversy many of the re- 
formers bewildered themselves, and strove 
to perplex their antagonists witii incom- 
patible and unintelligible propositions, to 
which the mass of the people paid as little 
regard as they deserved. It was not for 
these trials of metaph3rsical acuteness 
that the ancient cathedrals shook in their 
inmost shrines; and though it would be 
very erroneous to deny that many, not 
merely of the learned laity, but of the in- 
ferior ranks, were apt to tread in such 
thorny paths, we must look to what came 
closer to the apprehension of plain men 
for their zeal in the cause of reformed 
religion, and for the success of that zeaL 
The abolition of saint- worship ; the de- 
struction of images ; die sweeping away of 
ceremonies, of absolutions, of nists and 



^ If these are the 
original sennoiie, it mut hare been the pnu:tice in 
ranee, as it was in Italy, to preach in Latin ; bat 
Eiehhora tells as that Uie sennoos of the 6fteenth 
centanr, pgbUsbed in Oennsoj, were chietlj trans- 
lated nom the mother toogne, ri., 1 ll Taaler cer- 
tainly jprsached in Oennan, jeik Eichhom in anothsf 
nlaoe, lii., S88, aeems to repnisent Lather and hii 
PioCMlttit assodatos as the fiisl who used that liQ. 
gnage in the palpit. 

fMeUnchth., Epist, p^ SOD, ed. Pmcst. 157Q^ 

t BonntontlsfsnthntldA. 
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penaoees ; the fired circnlatkNi of the Scrip- 
tures ; the Gommunioa in prayer by tbe 
native tongue ; the introdttction, if not of 
a good, yet of a more energetic and at- 
tractive style of preaching than had exist- 
ed befoie; and, besides this, the eradica- 
tion of monkery, which they despised ; the 
humiliation of ecclesiastical power, which 
thev hated ; the immunity from exactions, 
which they resented ; these are what the 
north of Europe deemed its gain by the 
public establishment of the Reformation, 
and to which the common name of Prot- 
estantism was ^ven. But it is rather in 
the history than in the strictly theological 
literature of this period that we are to 
seek for the character of that revolution 
in religious sentiment, which ought to in- 
terest us from its own importance, anS 
from its analogy to other changes in hu- 
man opinion. 

33. It is often said that the essential 
Limiiaor principle ofProtestantism, and that 
BriTtie for which the struggle was made, 
jadfoieDt. ^1^ something different from all 
we have mentioned ; a perpetual freedom 
from all authority in religious belief, or 
what goes by the name of the right of 
private judgment. But, to look more 
nearly at what occurred, this permanent 
independence was not much asserted, and 
still less acted upon. The Reformation 
was a change of masters; a voluntary 
one, no doubt, in those who had any 
choice ; and in this sense, an exercise, for 
the time, of their personal judgment. But 
no one having gone over to the confession 
of Augsburg or that of Zurich was deem- 
ed at liberty to modify those creeds at his 
pleasure. He might, of course, become 
an Anabaptist or an Arian ; but he was 
not the less a heretic in doing so than if 
he luui continued in the Church of Rome. 
By what light a Protestant was to steer, 
might be a problem which at that time, 
as ever since, it would perplex a theolo- 
gian to decide ; but in practice, the law of 
the land, which established one exclusive 
mode of faith, was the only safe, as, in 
ordinary circumstances, it was, upon the 
whole, the most eligible guide. 

34. The adherents to the Church of 
Rome have never failed to cast 
two reproaches on those who 
left them : one, that the reform 

*^' was brought about by intem- 

perate and calumnious abuse, by outrages 
of an excited populace, or by the t^nny 
of princes ; the other, that, after stimula- 
ting the most ignorant to reject the an- 
tiiority of their church, it instantlr with- 
drew this liberty of judgment, and devoted 
all who presumed to swerve from the line 



drawn by law to vixulaiit ofaloqny, or 
sometimes to bonds and death. These 
reproaches* it may be a shame for us to 
own, *'can be uttered and cannot be le- 
fated.'' But, without extenuating what is 
morally wrong, it is permitted to observe, 
that the Protestant religion could, in oar 
human view of consequences, have been 
established by no other means. Those 
who act by calm reason are always so 
few in number, and oflten so undetermi- 
nate in purpose, that, without the aid of 
passion and folly, no great revolution can 
be brought about. A persuasion of some 
entire falsehood, in which every drcom- 
stance converges to the same efiect on^the 
mind ; an exaggerated belief of good or 
evil disposition in others ; a universal in- 
ference peremptorily derived from some 
particular case; these are what sway 
mankind, not the simple truth with all its 
limits and explanations, the fair partition 
of praise and blame, or the measured as- 
sent to (MTobability that excludes not hesi- 
tation, lliat condition of the heart and 
understanding which renders men cau- 
tious in their judgment and scrupulous in 
their dealings, unfits them for revolution- 
ary seasons. But of this temper there is 
never much in the public. The people 
love to be told that they can judge ; bat 
they are conscious that they can act. 
Whether a saint in sculpture ought to 
stand in the niches of their cathedrals, it 
was equally tedious and difficult to in- 
quire ; that he could be defaced was ceiw 
tain ; and this was achieved. It is easjr 
to ceilAure this as precipitancy; but it 
was not a mere act of the moment ; it 
was, and much more was of the same 
kind, the share that fell naturally to the 
multitude in a work which they were 
called to fulfil, and for which they some* 
times encountered no slight danger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the out- 
set of the Reformation, to make | p,^.,„ ^,^ 
use of that democratic spirit of bmi or 
destruction by which the popu- ^^!^J^ 
lace answered to the bidding of '"'"'^ 
Carlostadt or of Knox ; if the artisans of 
Germany and Switzerland were to be 
made arbiters of controversy, it was not 
desirable that this reign of religious an- 
archy should be more than temporary. 
Protestantism, whatever, from tiie gener- 
ality of the word, it may sinee be consid- 
ered, was a positive creed ; more distinct- 
ly so in the Lutheran than in the Helvetic 
churches, but in each, after^io great length 
of time, assuming a determinate and d^* 
matic character. Luther himself, as has 
been already observed, built up before he 
pulled down ; but the confession of Augs- 
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bury WM the Aral great step made in giv- 
ing the diseipline and aubordination of 
regular government to the rebels against 
the ancient religion* In this, however, it 
was taken for granted, that their own dif- 
ferences of theologJk»l opinion were nei- 
ther numerous nor inevitable : a common 
symbol of faith, from which no man could 
dissent without criminal neglect of the 
truth or blindness to it, seemed always 
possible, though never attained ; the pre- 
tensions of Catholic infallibility were re- 
placed by a not less uncompromisinff and 
mtolerant dogmatism, avaihng itseli, like 
the other, of the secular power, and arro- 
gating to itself, like the other, the assist- 
ance of the Spirit of God. The mischiefs 
that have flowed from this early abandon- 
ment of the right of free inquiiy are as 
evident as its inconsistency with the prin- 
ciples upon which the reformers had acted 
for themselves; yet, without the confes- 
sion of Augsbuig and similar creeds, it 
may be doubtful whether the Protestant 
churches would have possessed a suffi- 
cient unity to withstana their steady, vet- 
eran adversaries, either in the war of 
words, or in those more substantial con- 
flicts to which they were exposed for the 
flrst century after the Reformation. The 
schism of the Lutheran and Helvetic Prot- 
estants did injury enough to their cause : 
a more multitudinous brood of sectaries 
would, in the temper of those times, have 
been such a disgrace as it could not have 
overcome. It is still very doubtful wheth- 
er the close phalanx of Rome can be op- 
posed, in ages of strong religious zeal, by 
anything except established, or, at least, 
confe^rate churches. 

86. We may conclude this section with 
BMioH«r mentioning the principal editions 
*aiKw«- of translations of Scripture pub- 
lished between 1530 and 1550. The Com- 
phitensian edition of the New Testament, 
suspended since the year 1514, when the 
printing was finished, became public in 
16S3. The Polyglou of the Old Testa- 
ment, as has been before mentioned, had 
appeared, in 1517. An edition of the Sep- 
tuagint aiid of the Greek Testament was 
pumished at Strasburv, by Cej^alnus, in 
1594 and 1596. The New Testament ap- 
peared at Haguenaw in 1521, and from 
the press of Coliiueus, at Paris, in 1534; 
another at Venice in 1536. But these, 
which have become very scarce, were 
eclipsed in reputation by the labours of 
Robert Stephens, who printed three edi- 
tions in 1546, 1540, and 1550; the two 
former of a small size, the last in folio. 
In this he consulted more manuscripts 
than any earlier editor had possessed; and 
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his nurgin is a register of their varioos 
readings. It is, therefore, though far from 
the most perfect, yet the first endeavour 
to establish the text on critical principles* 
37. The translation of the Old and New 
Testament by Luther is more re- rnxM*^ 
nowned for the purity of its Ger- tion« or 
man idiom than for its adherence ^"p<"i«* 
to the original text. Simon has charged 
him with ignorance of Hebrew ; and when 
we consider how late he came to the study 
of either that or the Greek language, and 
the multiplicity of his employments, it 
may be beUeved that his knowledge of 
them was far from extensive.* From this 
translation, however, and from the Latin 
Vulgate, the English one of Tyn- - 
dale and Coverdale, published in '^^ 
1535 or 1536, is avowedly taken.t Tyn- 
dale had printed his version of the New 
Testament in 1536. That of 1537, com- 
monly called Matthews's Bible, from the 
name of the printer, though in substance 
the same as Ty^dale's, was superintended 
by Rogers, the first martyr in the perse- 
cution of Mary, who appears to have had 
some akiU in the original languages. The 
Bible of 1539, more usually called Cran« 
flier's Bible, was certainly revised by com* 
parison with the original. It is, however, 
Questionable whether there was either suf- 
ncient leisure or adeauate knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., to consummate so 
arduous a task as the thorough censure 
of the Vulgate text. 

38. Bmcctoli of Venice published a 
translation of the Scriptores i^ n^. 
into Italian, which he professes aiMi ibe Low 
to have formed upon the origi- o«>«»*^- 
nal text4 It was retouched by Marmoc- 
chini, and printed as his own in 1538, 
Zaccarias, a Florentine monk, gave an* 
other version in 1549, taken chiefly from 
his two predecessors. The earlier trans- 
lation or Malerbi passed through twelve 
editions in this century.^ The Spanish 



* Simon, WaL Critiqiie, V. T., p. 432. Andr^ 
riz., lee. Eichhora, however, tiyt, that Luther*! 
tniMlatioa mutt Mttmiah any impartial judge who 
leflecu OD the lamentable deficieocj of subeidiary 
meana in that age, iii., 317. The l^itberana have 
always higblir admired thia work on aoooont of ita 
pure Germanism ; it haa been abaoet as ill spoken 
of among Galvinists as by the Catholics themseWes. 
St Aldegonde sajrs, it is fiuther from the Hebrew 
than any one he knows ; ez qua manavit nostrs, ex 
ritioea OermanicA fiicta vitioaior Belgico-Teutoni* 
ea.— Oerdes, iii., SO. 

t Tyndale's tranalataon of the Pentateuch had 
been published in 1530. It haa been much contro- 
▼erted of late years, whether he were acquainted 
or not with Hebrew. 

t The truth of thia assertion is denied bj Andr^ 
Jdz., 16& f M'Crie'fe Aetanation in Italy. 
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New Testament, by Francis de Enzina, 
was printed at Antwerp in 1543, as the 
Pentateuch, in the same language, was by 
some Jews at Constantinople in 1547.* 
Olaus Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adviser 
of Gustavus Vasa, translated the Scrip- 
tures into Swedish, and Palladius into 
Danish, before the middle of the century. 
But in no language were so many editions 
of Scripture published as in that of Flan- 
ders or Holland; the dialects being still 
more slightly different, I believe, at that 
time than they are now. The old trans- 
lation from the Vulgate, first printed at 
Delft in 1497, appeared several times be- 
fore the Reformation from the presses of 
Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish 
version of the New Testament* from that 
of Luther, came out at Antwerp m 1533, 
the very year of its publication at Witten- 
berg ; and twelve times more in the next 
^ve years. It appears from the catalo^^e 
of Panzer, that the entire Bible was print- 
ed in the Flemish or Dutch language, with- 
in the first thirty-six years of the sixteenth 
century, in fifteen editions, one of which 
was at Louvain, one at Amsterdam, and 
the rest at Antwerp. Thirty-four editions 
of the New Testament alone, in that lan- 
guage, appeared within the same period ; 
twenty.four of them at Antwerp.f Most 
of these were taken from Luther, but some 
fh»m the Vulgate. There can be no sort 
of comparison between the number of 
these editions, and, consequently, the ea- 



* This translation. Which could haTo been of lit- 
tle oae, waa printed in Hebrew charactera with the 
original, and with a Tertion in modem Greek, bat 
in the tame characven. It was reprinted in 1553 
br some Italian Jewi, in the ordinary letter. This 
Spanish translation is of considerable antiqoitf, ap- 
pearing by the language to be of the twelfth centn- 
ly : it was made for the use of the Spanish Jews, 
sod preserved privately in their svnagogues and 
schools. This II one out of several translations of 
Scripture that were made in Spain during the mid- 
dle ages ; one of them, perhaps, by order of Alfonso 
X.— Andr&s, zix., 161. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, even before the alaxm about the progress of 
heresy began in Spain, a atop was put to their pro- 
mulgation, partly through the suspicions entertain- 
ed of the half-converted Jews. — Id., 183. The 
translation of Enxina, a suspected Protestant, was, 
of course, not well received, and was nearly sup- 
imssed.— Id. ibid. M'Crie's Hist of the T ^ 
tiOD in Spain. 

t Funer, Aimales Typographid, Index. 



gemess of the people of the Low Conii- 
tries for biblical knowledge, considering 
the limited extent of their language, and 
anything that could be found in the Prot- 
estant states of the empire. 

39. Notwithstanding the authority giv- 
en to the Vulgate by the Church Latin trsM- 
of Rome, it has never been for- tauons. 
bidden either to criticise the text of that 
version or to publish a new one. Sanctes 
Pagninus, an Oriental scholar of some 
reputation, published a translation of the 
Old and New Testament at Lyons in 16SS. 
This has been reckoned too literal, and, 
consequently, obscure and full of sole- 
cisms. That of Sebastian Munster, a more 
eminent Hebraist, printed at Basle in 1534, 
thouffh not free from Oriental idionw, 
which, indeed, very few translations have 
been, or, perhaps, rightly can be, and in- 
fluenced, according to some, by the fiilse 
interpretations of the Rabbins, is more in- 
telligible. Two of the most learned and 
candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give 
it a decided preference over the version 
of Pagninus. Another translation, by Leo 
Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich, in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, 
deviates too much from the literal sense. 
This was reprinted at Paris in 1545, by 
Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to 
Vatable.* 

40. The earliest Protestant translatioii 
in French is that by Ohvetan, at PKneh 
Neufchatel, in 1535. It has been tnuis. 
said that Calvin had some share in >•»«»- 
this edition ; which, however, is of little 
value, except from its scarcity, if it be 
true that the text of the version from the 
Vulgate, by Faber Stapulensis, has been 
merely retouched. Faber had printed this, 
in successive portions, some time before ; 
at first in France ; but the Pariiament of 
Paris, in 15d5, having prohibited his trans- 
lation, he was compelled to have recourse 
to the press of Antwerp. This edition of 
Faber appeared several times during the 
present period. The French Bible of Lou- 
vain, wnich is that of Faber, revised by 
the command of Charles V., appeared as 
a new translation in 1550.t 



* Simon, Hist. Crit. du V. T. Biograph. Univ. 
Eicbhoro, v., 665, et post. Andres, xix., 165. 
t Idem. 
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HUTOKT or SPBCDLATITI, moral, AIID POLITIOAL PBILOSOPBT, AXD op JURISPftVOBllOI, 
» WOROTEf PBOM 16S0 TO 1660. 



SiCT. 1. 162(m660. 

Speculative Philotopby. 

1. Umou this head we shall comprehend 
MeiBdn- DOt only what passes by the 
jffpjjy loose, yet not unintelligible, ap- 
"*" ■•**• pellation metaphysics, but those 
theories upon the nature of things which, 
resting chiefly upon assumed dogmas, 
could not justly be reduced to the division 
of physical science. The distinction may 
sometimes be open to cavil; but every 
man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge 
the impossibility of a rigorous classifica- 
tion of books. The science of logic, not 
only for the sake of avoiding too many 
partitions, but on account of its peculiar 
connexion, in this period of literature, 
with 8i)eculative philosophy, will be com- 
prised in the same department. 

9. It might be supposed that the old 
ffowdeitat scholastic philosophy, the h^LT- 
efaeboiaMie barous and unprofitable disputa- 
P**'^**!*'- tions which occupied the univer- 
sities of Europe for some hundred years, 
would not have endured much longer 
against the contempt of an enli^tened 
generation. Wit and reason, learning and 
religion, combined their forces to over- 
throw the idols of the schools. They had 
no advocates able enough to say much in 
their favour; but estabfished possession, 
and that inert force which ancient prejur 
dices retain, even in a revolutionary age, 
especially when united with civil and ec- 
clesiastical authority, rendered the victory 
of good sense and real philosophy very 
slow. 

3. The defenders of scholastic disputa^ 
ft !■ •«• tion availed themselves of the 
tiMi^ifw. commonplace plea, that its abuses 
aMiMind fumished no conclusion against 
mgatain. its use. The barbarousness of 
its terminology might be in some measure 
discarded; the questions which had ex- 
cited ridicule might be abandoned to their 
fate; but it was still contended that too 
nuch of theology was involved in the 
■ehemes of school philosophy erected by 
the great doctors of the church to be sac- 
rificed for heathen or heretical innova^ 
lions. The universities adhered to their 
^established exercises ; and though these, 
t in Spain, grew less jctifey and pro- 



voked less emulation, they at least pre- 
vented the introduction of any more lib- 
eral course of study. But the chief sup- 
porters of scholastic philosophy, which 
became, in reality or in show, more nearly 
allied to the genuine authority of Aristotle 
than it could have been while his wri- 
tings were unknown or ill translated, were 
found, after the revival of letters, among 
the Dominican or Franciscan orders ; to 
whom the Jesuits, inferior to none in 
a^uteness, lent, in process of time, their 
own very powerful aid.* Spain was, above 
all countries, and that for a very long time, 
the asylum of the schoolmen ; and this 
seems to have been one among many 
causes which have excluded, as we may 
say, the writers of that kingdom, with but 
few exceptions, from the catholic commu- 
nion of European literature. ^ 

4. These men, or many of them, at 
least towards the middle of the comro«i- 
century, were acquainted with the uiiora oa 
writings of Aristotle. But, com- Ari^DU* 
menting upon the Greek text, they divided 
it into the smallest fragments, gave each 
a syllo^stic form, and converted every 
proposition into a complex series of rea- 
sonings, till they ended, says Buhle, in an 
endless and insupportable veri)osity. *< In 
my own labours upon Aristotle," he pro- 
ceeds, ^ I have sometimes had recourse, in 
a difiicult passage, to these scholastic com- 
mentators, but never gained anything else 
b^ my trouble than an unpleasant confu- 
sion of ideas ; the little there is of value 
being scattered and buried in a chaos of 
endless words/^f 

5. The scholastic method had the re- 
formers both of rehgion and Ut- ^^^^^ ^ 
erature against it. One of the ViT« m 
most strenuous of the latter was ■•*»*•«*«* 
Ludovicus Vives, in his great work Da 
corruptis artibus et tradendis disciplims. 
Though the main object of this is the res- 
toration of what were called the studies 
of humanity (humaniores liters), which 
were ever found incompatible with the old 
metaphysics, he does not fail to lash the 
schoolmen directly in parts of this long 



BmdMr, i?., 117, «t pott. BvhJe has drawn 
' taahis|ralMM8or,ii.,4«& 
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treatise, so that no one, according to 
Brucker, has seen better their weak pomte, 
or struck them with more effect Vives 
was a native of Valencia, and at one time 
preceptor to the Princess Mary in Eng- 
land.* 

6. In the report of the visitation of Ox- 
CMtflmpt ford, ordered by Henry YIII. in 
or tham in 1635, contempt for the scholastic 
*»«»«^ phaosophy is displayed in the tri- 
umphant tone of conquerors. Henry him- 
self had been an admirer of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. But the recent breach with the see 
of Rome made it almost necessary to de- 
clare against the schoolmen, its steadiest 
adherents. And the lovers of ancient 
learning, as well as the favourers of the 
Reformation, were gaining ground in the 
English govemment.t 

7. But while the subtle, though unprof- 
Venan- Stable ingenuity of the Thomists 
tkM fbr and Scotists was giving way, the 
Artwoci*. ancient philosophy, of which that 
of the scholastic doctors was a corruption, 
restored in its genuine lineaments, kept 
possession of the field with almost re- 
doubled honour. What the doctors of the 
middle ages had been in theology, that 
was Aristotle in all physical and specula- 
tive science ; and the church admitted him 
into an alliance of dependancy for her 
own service. The Platonic philosophy, 
to which the patronage of the Medici and 
the writings of Ficinus had given counte- 
nance in the last century, was much fallen, 
nor had, at this particular time, any known 
supporters in Europe. Those who turned 
their minds to physical knowledge, while 
they found little to their purpose in Plato, 
«rere furnished by the nval school with 
many confident theories and some useful 
truth. Nor was Aristotle without adhe- 
rents among the conspicuous cultivators 
of polite literature, who willingly paid that 
deference to a sage of Greece which they 
blushed to show for a barbarian dialecti- 
cian of the thirteenth century. To them, 
at least, he was indebted for appearin^^ in a 
purer text and in more accurate versions : 
nor was the criticism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury more employed on any other writer. 
By the help of philology, as her bounden 
handmaid, philosopher trimmed afresh her 
lamp. The true peripatetic system, ac- 

* Brucker, ir., 87. Meinen ( Verfflaich. der ntten, 
tt., T30-7&5) hu w^ral extracts from Viwes m to 
the leholfttticisin of the besinnmg of this century. 
He wae placed by aome of hia contemporariea in a 
Criamrinte with ISnamoa and Bodsaa. 

f Wood*a Hiat of TJniTeraity of Oxford. The 

|«aaaM whemn Antony Wood deploraa the ** aet- 

ting Dana in Boeardo*' hea been often qnoted by 

, thoae who make many with the laraantanonaaf ig* 



cording to so competent a judge as Bahle. 
was first made known to the rest of Eu- 
rope in the sixteenth century ; and the new 
disciples of Aristotle, endeavouring to pos- 
sess themselves of the spirit as well as 
Literal sense of his positions, prepared the 
way for a more advanced generation to 
poise their weight in the scale of reason.* 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign 
in the Continental universities ; Maiaaeb. 
and the union between his phi- tbgacypte 
losophy, or what bore that title, ■•■•* ^^ 
and the church, appeared so long establish- 
ed, that ^ey must stand or fall together. 
Luther accordingly, in the commencement 
of the Reformation, inveighed against the 
Aristotelian logic and metaphysics, or, 
rather, against those sciences themselves; 
nor was Melanchthon at that time much 
behind him. But time ripened in this, as 
it did in theology, the disciple's excellent 
understanding ; and he even obtained in- 
fluence enough over the master to make 
him retract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first threatened to 
bear down all human reason. Melanch- 
thon became a strenuous advocate of Ar- 
istotle, in opposition to all other ancient 
philosophy. He introduced into the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, to which all Prot- 
estant Germany looked up, a scheme of 
dialectics and physics, founded upon the 
peripatetic school, but improved, as Buhle 
tells us, by his own acuteness and knowl- 
edge. Thus, in his books, logic is taught 
with a constant reference to rhetoric ; and 
the physical science of antiquity is enlar- 
ged by all that had been added in astrono- 
mer and physiology. It need hardly be 
said that the authority of Scripture was 
always resorted to as controlling a philos- 
ophy which had been considered nnfap 
vourable to natural religion.f 

9. I will not contend, after a very cap- 
sory inspection of this work of ^i,^^ 
Melanchthon, against the elabo- BtriioMipb- 
rate panegyric of Buhle; but I fcaitw«i. 
cannot think the Initia Doctrin» *"' 
Physicae much calculated to advance the 
physical sciences. He insists very fhlly 
on the influence of the stars in producing 
events which we call fortuitous, and even 
in moulding the human character; a prej- 
udice under which this eminent man u 
weU known to have laboured. Melanch- 
thon argues sometimes from the dogmas 
of Aristotle, sometimes (torn a literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture, so as to aniTe 
at strange conclusions. Another treatise, 
entitled De animft, which I have not seen, 
is extolled by Buhle as comprehending noa 
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only the psychology, but the physiology 
also of man, and as having rendered great 
senrice in the age for which it was written. 
l%is uniTersalinr of talents, and we have 
not yet adverted to the ethics and dialec- 
tics of Mehinchthon, enhanced his hij^h 
repatation ; nor is it surprising that the in* 
ili:^nce of so great a name should have 
secured the preponderance of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy in the Protestant schools 
of Germany for more than a century. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated 
AftototeH- Aristotelian of his age, Pompo- 
•Bs or Italy, natius, on the immortality of the 
soul, has been already mentioned. In 
1695 he published two books, one on in- 
cantations, the other on fate and free-will. 
They are extremely scarce, but, according 
to the analysis of Brucker, indicate a 
scheme of philosophy by no means friend- 
ly to religion.* I do not find any other of 
the Aristotelian school, who falls within the 
present thirty years, of sufficient celebrity 
to deserve mention in this place. But the 
Italian Aristotelians were divided into two 
classes ; one, to which Pomponatius be- 
longed, following the interpretation of the 
Greek scholiasts, especially Alexander of 
Aphiodisia ; the other, that of the famous 
Spanish philosopher of the twelfth centu- 
ry, Averroes, who may rather be consider- 
ed an heresiarch in the peripatetic church 
than a genuine disciple of its founder. 
The leadmg tenet of Averrhoism was the 
numerical unity of the soul of mankind, 
notwithstanding its partition among mill- 
ions of living individuals.f This proposi- 
tion, which it may seem difficult to com- 
prehend, and which Buhle deems a misap- 
prehension of a passage in Aristotle, nat- 
ural enough to one who read him in a bad 
Arabic version, is so far worthy of notice, 
that it contains the germe of an atheistical 
philosophy, which spread far, as we shall 
hereafter see, in the latter part at this cen- 
tury and in the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime the most formidable op- 
VniTcnity position to the authority of Aris- 
«rFtfto. totle sprung up in the very centre 
of his dominions; a conspiracy against 
the sovereign in his court itself. For, 
as no university had been equal in re- 
nown for scholastic acuteness to that of 
Paris, there was none so tenacious of its 
ancient discipline. The yery study of 
Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous inno- 
vation in the eyes of its rulers, which they 
80U|^t to restrain by the intervention of 



• Brackm. hr., 1S6. 

t 8«e Bajle, Avwroes, note 6, to which I omit- 
tad to »£» on a fbrnier montion of the tabject, p. 
117. ^ ^ 



the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their 
own schools, the ancient routine of dialec- 
tics was suddenly disturbed by an auda* 
clous hand. 

18. Peter Ramus (Ram6e), a man of 
{preat natural acuteness, an intrep- Ncwiofio 
id though too arrogant a spirit, ofRamof. 
and a sincero lover of truth, having acqui- 
red a considerable knowledge of langua- 
ges as well as philosophy in the Universi- 
ty, where he originally filled, it is said, 
a menial office in one of the colleges, 
began publicly to attack the Aristotelian 
method of logic, by endeavouring to sub- 
stitute a new system of his own. He had 
been led to ask himself, he tells us, after 
three years passed in the study of logic, 
whether it had rendered him more conver- 
sant with facts, moro fluent in speech, 
mora quick in poetry — ^wiser, in short, any 
way than it had found him ; and, being com- 
pelled to answer all this in the negative, 
he was put on considering whether the 
fault were in himself or in his course of 
study. Before he could be quite satisfied 
as to this question, he fell accidentally 
upon reading some dialogues of Plato ; in 
which, to his infinite satisfaction, he found 
a species of logic very unUke the Aristo- 
telian, and far more apt, as it appeared, to 
the confirmation of truth. From the wri- 
tings of Plato, and from his own ingenious 
mind, Ramus framed a scheme of dialec- 
tics, which immediately shook the citadel 
of the Stagirite ; and, though in itself it 
did not replace the old philosophy, contrib- 
uted venr powerfully to its ultimate de- 
cline. The Institntiones Dialecticas of 
Ramus were published in 1543. 

13. In the first instance, however, he 
met with the strenuous opposi- it mwu 
tion which awaits such innova- withanAitr 
tors. The University laid their *«""«»«• 
complaint before the Parliament of Par- 
is; tne king took it out of the hands of 
the Parliament; and a singular trial was 
awarded as to the merits of the rival sys- 
tems of logic, two judges being nominated 
by Goveanus, the prominent accuser of 
Ramus, two by himself, and a fifth by the 
king. Francis, it seems, though favoura- 
ble to the classical scholars, whose wish- 
es might ^nerally go against the establish- 
ed dialectics, yet, peiiiaps from oonnectinff 
this innovation with those in religion, took 
the side of the University; and, after a 
regular hearing, though, as is alleged, a 
very partial one, the majority of the judges 
pronoimcing an unfavourable decision, RSr 
mus was prohibited from teacbdng, and his 
book was suppressed. This prohibition, 
however, was taken off a few years after- 
ward, and his popularity as a lecturer in 
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rhetoric gave umbrage to the University. 
It was not till some time afterward that 
his system spread over part of the Conti- 
nent.* 

14. Ramus has been once mentioned by 
III merits ^^ Bacon, certainly no bigot to 
•ad ehtr- Aristotle, with much contempt, and 
**^' ano^er time with limited praise.f 
It is, however, generally admited by crit- 
ical historians of philosoi^hy, that he con- 
ferred material obligations on science l^y 
decrying the barbarous logic of the school- 
men. What are the merits of his own 
method is a different question. It seems 
evidently to have been more popular and 
convenient than that in use. He treated 
logic as merely the art of arguing to oth- 
ers, ars disserendi; and, not unnaturally 
ftom this definition, comprehended in it 
much that the ancients had placed in the 
province of rhetoric, the invention and 
disposition of proofs in discourse. 

15. " If we compare," says Buhle, " the 
Bniiio** losi<^ o^ Ramus with that which was 
•ooooot previously in use, it is impossible 
^^ not to recognise its superiority. If 
we judge of it by comparison with the ex- 
tent of the science itself, and the degree 
of perfection it has attained in the hands 
of modem writers, we shall find but an 
imperfect and faulty attempt.'' Ramus 
neglected, he proceeds to say, the relation 
of the reason to other faculties of the 
mind ; the sources of error, and the best 
means of obviating them ; the precautions 
necessary in formmg and examining our 
judgments. His rules display the p^ant- 
ry of system as much as those of the Ar- 
istotelians.]: 

16. As the logic of Ramus appears to be 
of no more direct utility than that of Ar- 



* LauDoy, de ^vnk AriBtot fortana in Acad. Par- 
li. Th« sixth stage of Aristotle's fortune Laanoy 
reckons to be the Ramean controyerey, and the vic- 
tory of the Greek philosopher. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Omer Talon, which shows that the trial 
was conducted with much unfairness and violence, 
p. 112. See also Bracker, v., 548-583, for a copi- 
ous account of Ramoa, and Buhle, u., 579-002: 
also Bayle. 

t Hooker also says with severe irony : *Mn the 
poverty of that other new-devised aid, two things 
there are, notwithsUoding, singular. Of marvel- 
lous quick despatch it is, and doth show them that 
/ have It as much almost in three dayp as if it had 
dwelt threescore jrears with them,** &c. Again : 
" Because the cnrioaitv of man's wit dolh many 
times, with peril, wade farther in the search of things 
than were convenieni, the same is thereby restrain- 
ed mto such generalities as, everywhere offering 
themselves, are apparent unto men of the weakest 
oooceit that need be : so as, following the rules snd 
preoepU thereof, we msj find it to be an art, which 
laacheth the wav of speedy discourse, and restrain- 
•th the mind or man, that ' 



wise."— Eccles, Pol., i., 6 6. 
t Bahle, ii., 503, 50S. 



it may not wax over- 



istoUe in assisting us to determine the ab- 
solute truth of propositions, and, conse- 
quently, could not satisfy Lord Bacon, so 
perhaps it does not interfere with the 
proper use of syllogisms, which, indeed, 
on a less extended scale than in Aristotle, 
form part of the Ramean dialectics. Like 
all those who assailed the authority of 
Aristotle, he kept no bounds in deprecia^ 
ting his works ; aware, perhaps, that the 
public, and especially vounger students, 
will pass more readily from admiration to 
cbntempt, than to a qualified estimatioa 
of any famous man. 

17. While Ramus was assaulting the 
stronghold of Aristotelian despo- r^mj^M 
tism, the syllogistic method of 
argumentation, another province of that 
extensiye empire, its physical theory, was 
invaded by a still more audacious, and, we 
must add, a much more unworthy inno- 
vator, Theophrastus Paracelsus. Thou^^ 
few of this extraordinary person's wri- 
tings were published before the middle of 
the century, vet, as he died in 1541, and 
his disciples began very early to promul- 
gate his theories, we may introduce his 
name more appropriately in this than in 
any later period. The system, if so it 
may be called, of Paracelsus, had a prima^ 
ry regard to medicine, which he practised 
with the boldness of a wandering empiric. 
It was not unusual in Germany to carry 
on this profession; and Paracelsus em- 
ployed his youth in casting nativities, 
practising chiromancy, and exhibiting 
ch3rmical tricks. He knew very little Lat- 
in, and his writings are as unintelligible 
from their style as their substance. Yet 
he was not without acuteness in his own 
profession; and his knowledge of phar- 
maceutic chymistry was far beyond that 
of his age. Upon this real advantage he 
founded those extravagant theories, which 
attracted many ardent minds in the six- 
teenth century, and were afterward wo- 
ven into new schemes of fanciful philos- 
ophy. His own models were the Orien- 
tal reveries of the Cabala, and the theos- 
ophy of the mystics. He seized hold of 
a notion which easily seduces the imagi- 
nation of those who do not ask for ration- 
al proof, that there is a constant analogy 
between the macrocosm, as they called it, 
of external nature, andtthe microcosm of 
man. This harmony and parallelism of 
all things, he maintains, can only be made 
known to us by Divine revelation; and 
hence all heathen philosophy has been er- 
roneous. The key to the knowledge of 
nature is in the Scriptures only, studied 
by means of the Spint of God communi- 
cating an interior light to the contemplab- 
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tire sooL So great an obBCurity leigna 
over the writings of Paracelsus, which, in 
Latin at least, are not originally his own, 
for hd had but a scanty acauaintance with 
that language, that it is difficult to pro- 
nounce upon his opinions, especially as he 
affects to use woros in senses imposed by 
himself; the development of his physi- 
cal system consisted in an accumulation 
of chymical theorems, none of which are 
oonfoimable to sound philosophy.* 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and impoa- 
Bia In- ture is very palpable in Paracelsus, 
pwtufw. as in what he calls his Cabalistic 
art, which produces by imagiuation and 
natural faitn, "per fidem naturalem in- 
genltam,"all magical operations, and coun- 
terfeits by these means whatever we see 
in the external world. Man has a side- 
real as well as material body, an astral 
element, which all do not partake in equal 
degrees; and, therefore, the power of 
magic, which is, in fact, the power of astnd 
properties, or of producing those effects 
which the stars naturally produce, is not 
equally attainable by all. This astral ele- 
ment of the body survives for a time after 
death, and explains the apparition of dead 
persons ; but in this state it is subject to 
those who possess the art of magic, which 
is then called necromancy. 

19. Paracelsus maintained the anima- 
Aad utnT- tion of everything ; all minerals 
■•■"'*■ both feed and render their food. 
And, besides this life of ever^ part of na- 
ture, it is peopled with spiritual beings, 
inhabitants of the four elements, subject 
to disease and death like man. These 
are the silvains (sylphs), undines, or 
nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It 
18 thus observable that he first gave these 
names, which rendered afterwara the Ros- 
lenician fables so celebrated. These live 
with man, and sometimes, except the sal- 
amanders, bear children to him; they 
know future events, and reveal them to 
us; they are also guardians of hidden 
treasures, which may be obtained by their 
means.f I may, perhaps, have said too 
much about paradoxes so absurd and men- 
dacious; but literature is a garden of 
weeds as well as flowers ; and Paracel- 
sus forms a link in the history of opin- 
ion which should not be overlooked. 

90. The sixteenth century was fertile 



* Bnicker, i?., 646-684, has copioadydatctoted 
OD the dieoaophj of Pancelsns ; and a atiU mora 
enlaiyad account of it will be found in the thiid 
vohiine of Sprengers Geschichte der ARneykonste, 
which 1 uae in the French tranalation. Bohle ia 
Tery brief in thia inMance, though he haa a gaienl 
partiality to mjrsUcal rhapaodiea. 
. f Sprengel, iil, 305. 



in men like Paracelsus, ML of ar- 
rogant pretensions, and eager to ^f^Piw- 
substitute their own dogmatism for that 
they endeavoured to overthrow. They 
are, compared with Aristotle, like the 
ephemeral demagogues who start up to a 
power they abuse as well as usurp on the 
overthrow of some ancient tyranny. One 
of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly 
remembered by the legends of his magi- 
cal skill. Agnppa had drunk deep at the 
turbid streams of cabalistic philosophy, 
which had alreadjr intoxicated two men 
of far greater ment, and bom for greater 
purposes; Picus of Mirandola and Reueh- 
lin. The treatise of Agrippa on occult 
philosophy is a rhapsody of wild theory 
and iugghng falsehood. It links, howev- 
er, the theosophy of Paracelsus and the 
later sect of Behmenists with an Oriental 
lore, venerable, in some measure, for its 
antiquity, and full of those aspirations of 
the soul to break her limits, and withdraw 
herself from the dominion of sense, which 
soothed, in old time, the reflective houra 
of many a solitary sage on the Ganges 
and the Oxus. The Jewish doctors had 
borrowed much ftom this Eastern source, 
and especially the leading principle of 
their Cabala, the emanation of all finite 
being from the infinite. But this philoso- 
phy was, in all its successive stages, min- 
gled with arbitrary, if not absurd, notions 
as to angelic and demoniacal intelligences, 
till it reached a climax in the sixteenth 
century. 

31. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of 
Paracelsus, builds his pretend- eia pracMided 
ed philosof^v on the tour ele- pbiiowphy. 
ments, by whose varying forces the phe-' 
nomena of the world are chiefly produced ; 
yet not altogether, since ^ere are occult 
forces of greater efficacy than the ele- 
mentary, and which are derived from the 
soul of the world, and from the influence 
of the stars. The mundane spirit actu- 
ates every being, but in difiierent degrees, 
and ffives life and form to each ; form be- 
ing derived from the ideas which the Deity 
has empowered his intelligent ministers, 
as it were by the use of his seal, to im- 
press. A scale of being, that fundamen- 
tal theorem of the emanative philosophy, 
connects the higher and lower orders of 
thin^; and hence arises the power of 
magic ; for all things have, by their con- 
catenation, a sympathy with those above 
and below them, as sound is propagated 
alon^ a string. But, beaidee these natural 
relations, which the occult philosophy 
brin^ to light, it Caches us also how to 
propitiate and influence the intelligences, 
mundane, angelic, or demoniacal, which 
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people the universe. This is best done 
by fumigations with ingredients corre- 
sponding to their respective properties. 
They may even thus be subdued, and ren- 
dered subject to man. The demons are 
clothed with a material body, and attach- 
ed to the different elements ; they always 
speak Hebrew, as the oldest tongue.* It 
would be trifling to give one moment's 
consideration to this gibberish, were it not 
evidently connected with superetitious ab- 
surdities, that enchained the mind of En- 
rope for some venerations.. We see the 
credence in witchcraft and spectral appear- 
ances, in astrology and magical charms, 
in demoniacal possessions, those fruitful 
springs of infatuation, wretchedness, and 
crime, sustauied by an impudent parade 
of metaphysical philosophy. The sys- 
tem of Agrippa is the mere creed of ma- 
gical imposture, on which Paracelsus, and, 
still more, Jacob Behmen, grafted a sort 
of religious mysticism. But in their gen- 
eral influence these theories were still 
more pernicious than the technical ped- 
antry of the schools. A Venetian monk, 
Francis Georgius, published a scheme of 
blended Cabalistic and Platonic, or Neo- 
platonic philosophy, in 1525 ; but, having 
no collateral pretensions to fame, like 
some other worehippers of the same 

Ehantom, he can only be found in the 
istorians of obsolete paradoxes.f 
89. Agrippa h^s left, among other for- 
HiathvptiMi gotten productions, a treatise on 
«»»*^ the uncertainty of the sciences, 
which served, in some measure, to pro- 
mote a skeptical school of philosophy; 
no very unnatural result of such theories 
as he had proposed. It is directed against 
the imperfections sufficiently obvious in 
most departments of science, but contains 
nothing which has not been said more 
ably since that time. It is remarkable 
that he contradicts much that he had ad- 
vanced in favour of the occult philosophy, 
and of the art of Raymond Lully.t 

33. A man far superior to both Agrippa 
^^^^,1^ and Paracelsus was Jerome Cardan; 
his genius was quick, versatile, fer- 
tile, and almost profound ; yet no man 
can read the strange book on his own 
life, wherein he describes, or pretends to 
describe, his extraordinary character, with- 
out suspecting a portion of insanity; a 
suspicion which the hypothesis of wilful 
falsehood would, considering what the 
book contains, rather augment than di- 
minish. Cardan's writings are extremely 



* Bracker, if., 410. SinpsDgel, iii., SSS. BnUe, 
ii., 368. 
f Bracker, !▼., 374-386. Buhle, it, 367. 
tBrocksr. BnUe. 



voluminons ; the chief that relate to l 
era! philosophy are those entitled Oe sub* 
tilitateetvarietatererum. Bmcker praises 
these for their vast erudition, supported hy 
innumerable experiments and obeervatkms 
on nature, which furnish no trifling oollse* 
tion of facts to readen of judgment ; wiule 
his incoherence of ideas, his extravagance 
of fancy, and confused method, have Ten- 
dered him of little service to philosophy. 
Cardan lurofessed himself a stanch 
my of Axistotle.* 



Sbot. II. 1590-1550. 
On Mond and Political Philosophy. 

84. Bt moral philosophy we are to m^ 
derstand not only systems of eth- i^t 
ics, and exhortations to virtue, but ^ 
that survey of the nature or cus- 
toms of mankind which men of rsflecting 
minds are apt to take, and bv which they 
become qualified to guide and advise their 
fellows. The influence of such men, 
through the popularity of their writings, 
is not the same in all periods of society; 
it has sensibly abated in modem tinnes, 
and is chiefly exercised through fiction, 
or, at least, a more amusing style than 
was found sufficient for our forefathers ; 
and from this change of fashion, as well 
as from the advance of real knowledge, 
and the greater precision of language, 
many books once famous have scarcely 
retained a place in our libraries, and never 
lie on our tables. 

25. In this class of literature, good wri- 
ting, such, at least, as at the time owMa- 
appears to be good, has always ^^^^ 
been the condition of pubhc es- 'W*^'^ 
teem. They form a large portion o( the 
classical prose in every language. And it 
is chiefly in this point of view that sev- 
eral of the most distinguished can deserve 
any mention at present. None was more 
renowned in Itdy than the Cortegiano of 
Castiglione, whose first edition is in 1538. 
We here find both the gracefulness of the 
language in this, perhaps its best age, and 
the rules of polished life in an Italian court. 



* Bnicker, t., 85. Cardan had much of the 
me kind of aapentttion as Paracelaut and A^p- 
pa. He admits, as the basis of his physical philos- 
ophy, a sympathy between the heavenly bodies and 
oar own ; tx>t only general, but distnbutt^ ; the 
aon being in harmony with the heart, the mooo 
with the animal juices. All organized bodies he 
held to be animated, so that there is no principle 
which may not be called nature. All is ruled by 
the properties of numbers. Heat and moisture aie 
the only real qualities in nature; the first beint 
the foonal, the second the matenal, cause of afl 
things.— 43praofel, iii.» 278. 
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These, indeed, aie nXher favonnbly rep- 
lesented, if we compare them with all we 
know of the state of mamiera from other 
sources; but it can be no reproach to the 
author that he raised the standard of hon- 
ourable character aboye the level of prac- 
tice. The precepts, however, are some- 
what trivial, and the expression diffuse; 
faults not a little characteristic of his con* 
temporaries. A book that is serious, with- 
out depth of thought or warmth of feeling, 
cannot be reed through with pleasure. 

96. At some distance below Castiglione 
in merit, and equally in reputation, we 
may place the dialogues of Sperone Spe- 
roni, a writer whose long life embraced 
two ages of ItaUan literature. These dia- 
logues bek>ng to the first, and were pub- 
lished in 1544. Such of them as rehite 
to moral subjects, which he treats more 
theoretically than CastigUone, are solemn 
and dry ; tMy contain good sense in cood 
laoouage ; but the one has no originality, 
and the other no spirit. 

S7. A Spanish prelate in the court of 
HkiwAc. Chartes obtained an extraordi- 
i«Uo«c nary reputation in Europe by a 
°""^~^ treatise so utteriy foigotten at 
present that fiouterwek has even omitted 
nis name. This was Guevara, author of 
Maroo Aurelio con el Relox de principes, 
as the title-pafle awkwardly runs. It con- 
tains several feigned letters of the Emper- 
or Marcus Aurelius, which probably, m a 
credulous age, nassed for genuine, and 
gave vogue to tiie book. It was contin- 
ually reprinted in different languages for 
more than a century; scarce any book 
except the Bible, says Casaubon, has been 
so much translated, or so frequently print- 



dull : but he wrote in the infancy of Span- 
ish hterature. The first part of this book 
is properly entitled Marco Aurelio, and is 
filled with the counterfeited letters ; the 
second, Relox de principes, the Watch or 
Dial of Princes, is but a ftirrago of trite 
moral and religions reflections, with an 
intermixture of classical quotations. It 
is fair to observe, that Guevara seems 
uniformly a friend to good and Just cov- 
emment, and that he probably employs 
Roman stories as a screen to his satire on 
the abuses of his time. Antonio and 
Bayle censure this as a literary forgery 
more severely than is quite reasonable. 
Andrds extols the style very highly .f 



1^. Guevara wrote better, or more pleas* 
ingly, in some other moral essays, his Me- 
One of them, Menosprecio di corte nwpred* 
y alabanza d^aldea, indifferently * ^"^ 
translated into English by Thomas Tymme 
in 1675, contains some eloquent passages ; 
and, being dictated apparently by his own 
feelings instead of the spirit of book-ma- 
king, is far superior to the more renown- 
ed Marco Aurelio. Antonio blames Gue- 
vara for affectation of antithesis, and too 
studious desire to say everything well. 
But this sententious and antithetical style 
of the Spanish voiters is worthy of our 
attention; for it was imitated by their 
English admirers, and formed a style much 
in vogue in the reiens of Elizabeth and 
James. Thus, to take a very short speci- 
men from Tymme's translation : '* In the 
court," says Guevara, " it profits^ little to 
be wise, forasmuch as good service is 
soon foigotten, friends soon fail and ene- 
mies augment, the nobility doth foiget it> 
self, science is forgotten, humility de- 
spised, truth cloaked and hid, and good 
counsel refused." This elaborately con- 
densed antithetical manner cannot have 
been borrowed from the Italians, of whom 
it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

S9. Bouterwek has taken notice of a 
moral writer contemporary with Pem 
Guevara, though not so success- «»*•. 
.ful in his own age, Perex d'Oliva. Of 
him Andrds says, that the slight speci- 
men he has left in his dialogue on the dig- 
nity of man, displays the elegance, polite- 
ness, and vigour of his style. It is writ- 
ten, says Bouterwek, in a natural and easy 
manner ; the ideas are f(»r the most part 
clearly aiHl accurately developed, and die 



ed.* It must be owned that Guevara is^ oratorical language, particularly where it 



• Bfty1«ipeakaofGwvBim%MaicoAQi«liowltli 
MaeoDtMipt; itsieputatkiBhaddoubclsMimich 
dtclinad before that tiiiM. 

friL, MS. lDlMl,8irThonsiClrotpoblieh0d 
•^The imaae ef Oovammeiit, eompiled of the aele 
and eaotfloese of Alnander Stpwos," as the Wttk 
Vou I.— D D 



is appropriately mtibduced, is powerful 
and picturesque.* 

30. The writings of Erasmus are very 
nraoh dedicated to the mculcar Bibiceiwri. 
tion of Christian ethics. The ungtofErae- 
Enchiridion Mflitis Christiani, £2X20"*" 
the Lingua, and, above all, the 
Colloquies, which have this primary ob*- 
ject in view, may be distinguished from 
the rest. The Colloquies are, from their 
nature, the most sportive and amusing of 
his works ; the language of Erasroushas 
no prudery, nor his moral code, though 
strict, any austerity ; it is needless to add 
that his piety has no superstition. The 
dialogue is short and pointed ; the charao- 



«f Enoalpiae, an imagfaary aecntaiv to that em- 
peror. Some have tfaoogfat tbia genoiDe, or, at ieai«, 
M forawy of Blyofa; bat I aao Hitle wm«i to 
doabt Sat he imitated 6QefMta.-FUmc,BibLLaft., 
and Heibeit. 
• Bo«ta^Mk,^aQi. Aadi^^l^ft 
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ten display themselfes naturally; the 
ridicule faUa, in general, with skill and 
delicacy ; the moral is not forced, yet al- 
ways in view ; the manners of the age, in 
some of the colloquies, as in the German 
Inn, are humorously and agreeably repre- 
sented^ Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, 
would have been successful as a comic 
writer. The works of Vives breathe an 
equally pure spirit of morality. But it is 
unnecessary to specify works of this class, 
which, valuable as they are in their ten- 
dency, form too much the staple litera- 
ture of every generation to be enumerated 
in its history. The treatise of Melanch- 
tfaon, Moralis Philosophise Epitome, stands 
on different grounds. It is a compendious 
system of ethics, built, in great measure, 
on that of Aristotle, but with such variation 
as the principles of Christianity, or his 
own judgment, led him to introduce. 
Hence, though he exhorts young students, 
as the result of his own long reflection on 
the subject, to embrace the peripatetic 
theory of morals, in preference of those 
of the Stoic or Epicurean School,* and 
contends for the utility of moral philoso- 
phy, as part of the law of God, and the 
exposition of that of nature, he admits 
that the reason is too weak to discern the 
necessity of perfect obedience or the sin- 
fulness of natural appetite.f In this epit- 
ome, which is far from servilely follow- 
ing the Aristotelian dogmas, he declares 
wholly against usury, less wise in this 
than Calvin, and asserts the magistrate's 
right to punish heretics. 



* Ego vero ^ai hn lectorum contrOTentas dia 
mDltnmqae t^tari, Sum m2 nhw rrpf^^^, ut Plato 
froere pracipit, valde adhortor adoleacentolos, ot 
lepudiatii Stoicia et Epicaralk, amplectantur Peri- 
patetica-^Prerat. ad Mor. Philoa. Episu (1549). 

t Id, p. 4. The following pasaago, taken nearly 
at random, may aerre aa a fair apecimen of Me- 
knehthon'aatyle: 

Primam cam necetae ait le^m Del, item magia- 
txatuam legea noaae, at diaciplinam teneamua ad 
eoercendaa capiditatea, facile intelligi poteat, banc 
philoaophiam etiam prodeaee, qa» est qaiBdamdo- 
meatica diaciplioa, qua cam demonatrat fontea et 
caaaaa Tinotom, accendit animoa ad eanim amo- 
vem ; abeant enim atodia in morea, atqoe hoc ma- 
gia inntantar animi, quia qao propiaa aspicimua 
raa bonaa, eo magia ipMS et adminunur et amamaa. 
Hie aotem perfecta notitia TJrtotia queritur. Ne- 
qoe vero daoiam eat, qoin, ut Plato ait, aapientia, 
« qood ejaa aimalaerom maniiiMtam in ocaloa in- 
correret. acemmoa amorea ezcitaret. NuUaautem 
fingt effigies potest, qa» propiaa ezprimat viitutem 
et clarioa ob ocaloa ponat apectantibaa, qaam ban: 
doetrina. Quare ejaa tractatio magnam rim habet 
ad ezdtandoa animoa, ad amoiem renim bonesta- 
tarn, pnaaeitim in bonis ac mediocribas ingeniia, 
p.& 

He tacitly retracts in this treatise all he had aaid 
jagainat free-will in the fiiat edition of the Loci 
Communes ; in hac questions moderatio adhiben- 
da eat, OB qoas aqi^ncUnuur opinionea immodera* 



31. Sir Thomas Elyol's Governor, pidi- 
lished in 1531, though it might sfrT.Ei. 
also find a place in the history of yoftC efw 
political philosophy or of classi- *">*- 
cal literature, seems best to fall under this 
head ; education of youth being certainly 
no insignificant province of moral science. 
The author was a gentleman of good 
family, and had been employed by the 
king in several embassies. The Biogrsr- 
phia Britannica pronounces him ^ an ex- 
cellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, phi- 
losopher, physician, oosmompher, uid 
historian." For some part of this sweep- 
inff eulogy we have no evidence ; but it is 
a high praise to have been one of our ear- 
liest English writers of worth, and, though 
much inferior in genius to Sir Thomas 
More, equal, perhaps, in learning and saga- 
city to any scholar of the age of Henry 
Vlil. The plan of Sir Thomas Elyot in 
his Governor, as laid down in his dedica- 
tion to the king, is bold enough. It is 
^* to describe in our vulgar tongue the form 
of a just public weal, which matter I have 
gathered as well of the sayings of most 
noble authors, Greek and Latin, as by 
mine own experience, I being continually 
pained in some daily affairs of the publ& 
weal of this most noble realm almost from 
my childhood.'' But it is far from an- 
swering to this promise. After a few pa- 
ges on the superiority of regal over every 
other government, he passes to the sub- 
ject of education, not of a prince only, 
but any gentleman's scm, with which he 
fills up the rest of his first book. 

33. This contains several things worthy 
of observation. He advises that sevwifrsr 
children be used to speak Latin sdassiioa. 
from their infancy, and either learn Latin 
and Greek together, or begin with Gie^ 
Elyot deprecates " cruel and yrout school- 
masters, by whom the wits of children be 
dulled, whereof we need no better anthor 
to witness than daily experience.'** AU 
testimonies concur to this savaffe ill treat- 
ment of boys in the schools of this period. 
The fierceness of the Tudor government* 
the religious intolerance, the polemical 
brutality, the rigorous justice, when jus- 
tice it was, of our laws, seem to have en- 
ffendered a hardness of character, whidi 
displayed itself m severity of discipline, 
when it did not even reach the pomt of 
aifoitrary or malignant cruelty. Every 
one knows the behaviour of Lady Jane 
Grey's parents towards their accomj^h- 
ed iod admirable child ; the slave of their 
temper in her brief life, the victim of their 



tasin Qtramqae partem, qm aut moiibiia officiant, 
ant beneficia Christi obacuent, p. Si. 
♦ Qhs^z. 
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tmbitioii in dealh. The stonr told by 
Erasmas of Colet is also a little too trite 
lor repetition. The general fact is indu- 
bitable ; and I think we may ascribe much 
of the hypocrisy and disingenuousness, 
which became almost national character- 
istics in this and the first part of the next 
centory, to the rigid scheme of domestic 
disciphne so frequently adopted ; though 
1 win not say but that we owe some part 
of the firmness and power of self-com- 
mand, which were equally manifest in the 
English character, to the same cause. 

33. Elyot dwells much and justly on 
BeiHiM uie importance of elegant arts, 
t» tmM such as music, drawing, and carv- 
v"''*^ ing, by which he means sculpture, 
and of manlv exercises, in liberal educa^ 
tion; and objects with reason to the usual 
practice of turning mere boys at fifteen to 
the study of the laws.* In the second book 
he seems to come back to his original 
subject, by proposing to consider what 
qualities a governor ought to possess. 
Ant this soon turns to long commonplace 
ethics, copiously illustrated out of ancient 
history, but periiaps, in general, little more 
applicable to kings than to private men, 
at least those of superior station. It is 
plain that Elyot did not venture to handle 
the political part of his subject as he wish- 
ed to do. He seems worthy, upon the 
whole, on account of the solidity of his 
lefiections, to hold a higher place than 
Ascham, to whom, in some respects, he 
bears a good deal of resemblance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a 
MiMiw common theme with the writers 
MMtafti. of Europe, unless so far as the 
moral duties of princes may have been 
▼a^ly touched bv Guevara or Elyot, or 
their faults strongly, but incidentally, ad- 
verted to by Erasmus and More. One 
great luminary, however, appeared at this 
time, though, as he has been usually 
deemed, rather a sinister meteor than a 
benignant star. It is easy to anticipate 
the name of Nicolas Machiavel. His wri- 
tings are posthumous, and were first pub- 
lished at Rome early in 153d, with an ap- 
probation of the pope. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the treatise called The Prince 
was written in 1513, and the Discourses 
on Livy about the same time.f Few are 
umorant that Machiavel filled for nearly 
iuleen years the post of secretary to that 
government of Florence which was estab- 
ushed between the expulsion of the Medici 

* Chap. xkw. 

t TiMre an matual raferancea in each of theaa 
booka to the other, from which Omgutei haa rea- 
aonablT iolerTed that thev were in p ro greaa at the i 
auoe tine.— Hiat. Litt. de lltalie, riii,, «. 



in 1404 and their return in 1513. This was, 
in fact, the remnant of the ancient oligar- 
chy, which had yielded to the ability and 
popular influence of Cosmo and Lorenzo 
de^ Medici. Machiavel, having served this 
party, over which the gonfalonier Pietro 
Soderini latterly presided, with great tal- 
ents and activity, was naturally involved 
in their ruin; and, having undergone im- 
prisonment and torture on Uie charge of 
conspiracy against the new government, 
was living in retired poverty when he set 
himself down to the composition of his 
two political treatises. Tlie strange theo* 
ries that have been brought forwara to ac- 
count for The Pnnce of Machiavel, could 
never be revived after the puUicatibn of 
Gingu^n^'s History of Italian Literature, 
and the article on Machiavel in the Biogra- 
phic Universelle, if men had not sometimes 
a perverse pleasure in seeking refinements 
after the simple truth has been laid before 
them.* His own language m^ assure us 
of what, surely, is not Vo^y improbable, that 
his object was to be employed in the ser- 
vice of Julian de' Medici, who was at the 
head of the state in Florence, almost in the 
situation of a prince, though without the 
title ; and that he wrote uiia treatise to 
recommend himself in his eyes. He had 
been faithful to the late powers ; but these 
powers were dissolved ; and in a republic, 
a dissolved government, itself the recent 
creature of K>rce and accident, beinff des- 
titute of the prejudice in favour of Te^ti- 
macy, could have little chance of reviving 
again. It is probable, from the ffeneru 
tenour of MachiaveVs writings, that he 
would rather have lived under a republic 
than under & prince; but the choice was 
not left ; and it was better, in his judg- 
ment, to serve a master usefully for the 
state, than to waste his life in poverty and 
insignificance. 

35. We may also, in candour, give Ma- 
chiavel credit for sincerity in HiameiiTw 
that animated exhortation to Ju- in wrMng 
lian which concludes the last ''•'•wa®* 
chapter of The Prijoce, where he calls him 
forth to the noble enterprise of rescuing 
Italy from the barbarians. Twenty years 
that beautiful land had been the victim of 
foreign armies, before whom, in succes- 
sion, every native state had been humili- 
ated or overthrown. His acute mind 
easily perceived that no republican in- 
stitutions would possess stability or con- 
cert enough to cast ofiT this yoke. He 



* Oiiu[ii6n6 haa taken great pains with hia ae- 
coont of Machiavel, and f do not know that there 
ia a better. The Biomphie UniToraelle haa a good 
anoojoKxia article. Tiraboschi had treated the sub- 
ject in a moat aiof only manner. 
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formed, therefore, the idea of a prinee ; 
one raised newly to power, for Italy fur- 
nished no hereditary line ; one sustained 
by a native army, for he deprecates the 
employment of mercenaries ; one loved, 
hut feared also, by the many; one to 
whom, in so ma^animoas an tinderta^ 
king as the liberation of Italy, all her cities 
would render a willing obedience. It 
ihight be, in part, a strain of flattery in 
which he points out to Julian of Medici a 
prospect so disproportionate, as we know 
nistoiically, to his opportunities and his 
character; yet it was one also, perhaps, 
of sanguine fancy and unfei^ed hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned 
Bone or hi* for the motives of Machiavel in 
niMDociffi- The Prince is more groundless 
""•'• than one very early suggested, 
that by putting the house of Ma£ci on 
tehemes of tyranny, he was artfully luring 
them to their ruin. Whether this could 
be reckoned an excuse may be left to the 
reader ; but we may confidently affirm that 
it contradicts the whole tenour of that trea- 
tise. And, without palliating the worst 
passages, it may be said that few books 
nave oeen more misrepresented. It is 
very far from true, that ne advises a ty- 
rannical administration of government, or 
one likely to excite general resistance, 
even to those whom he thought, or, rather, 
knew from experience, to be placed in the 
most difficult position for retaining power, 
by having recently been exalted to It. The 
Prince, he repeatedly says, must avoid all 
that viriU render him despicable or odious, 
especially injury to the property of citizens 
or to their honour.* This will leave him 
nothing to ffuard against but the ambition 
of a few. Conspiracies, which are of lit- 
tle importance while the people are well 
affected, become unspeakably dangerous 
as soon as they are hostile.f Their love, 
therefore, or, at least, the absence of their 
hatred, is the basis of the governor's se- 
curity, and far better than any fortresses.} 
A wise prince will honour the nobility, at 
the same time that be gives content to the 
people.^ If the observance of these max- 
ims is likely to subvert a ruler^s power, he 
may be presumed to have desiffned the 
ruin of the Medici. The first duke in the 
new dynasty of that house, Cosmo I., lived 
forty years in the practice of all Machiavel 
would have advised, for evil as well as 
good ; and his reign was not insecure. 
37. But much of a darker taint is found 
in The Prince. Good fkith. Jus- 
tice, clemency, religion, should 
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be ever in lUe month of the ideal raleri 
but he must learn not to fear the discredit 
of any actions which he finds necessary 
to preserve his power.* In a new gov* 
eniment, it is impossible to avoid the 
chaige of cruelty ; for new states are al* 
ways exposed to dangers. Such cruelties 
perpetrated at the outset, and from neces* 
sity, ** if we may be permitted to speak 
well of what is evil,^' may be useful: 
though, when they become habitoal and 
unnecessary, they are incompatible with 
the continuance of this mecies of pow* 
er.f It is best to be both loved and fear- 
ed ; but, if a choice most be made, it 
should be of the latter. For men are nat- 
tirally ungrateful, fickle, dissemUing, cow* 
ardly, and will promise much to a bene* 
factor, but desert him in his need, and wiU 
bveak the bonds of love much sooner than 
those of fear. But fear does not impLj 
hatred ; nor need a prince apprehend that» 
while he abstains from the properties and 
the wives of his subjects. Oa»sions to 
take the property of others never ceaae, 
while those of shedding blood are rare ; 
and, besides, a man wQl sooner foisive 
the death of his lather than the loss of fajs 
inheritance.^ 

38. The eighteenth chapter, on the man- 
ner in which princes should ob- Ha Mdyfti. 
serve faith, might pass for a sa- i'*''^- 
tire on their woal violations of it, if the 
author did not too seriously manifest his 
approbation of them. The best palliation 
of this, and of what else has been justly 
censured in Machiavel, is to be derived 
fh>m his life and times. These led him 
to consider dvery petty government as in 
a continual state of self-defence against 
treachery and violence, from its ill-affect» 
ed citizens, as well as flrom its smlHtioiis 
neighbours. It is very difficult to draw 
the straight line of natural ri|jit in toch 
circumstances ; and neither perh^ the 
cool reader of a remote age, n>r the se^ 
cure subject of a well-organiaed oommo- 
nity, is altogether a fair arbiter of wlial 
has been done or counselled in days of 
peril and necessity ; relatively, 1 mean, to 
the persons, not to the objective character 
of actions. There is certainly a steadi- 
ness of moral principle and Christian ei»> 
durance, which tells us that it is better not 
to exist at all than to exist at the priee 
of virtue ; but few, indeed, of the eomoh 
tr3rmen and contemporaries of Maehiayei 
had any claim to the practice, whatever 
they might have to the profession, of sneh 
mt^ty. His crime, m the eyes of tiie 
world*— and it was truly a crime— was to 
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have cast tway tbe Tdl of hyfocnMjf the 
profession of a religious aonerence to 
maxims which at tbe same moment were 
violated.* 

39. The Discourses of Machiayel upon 
BiiiNfevmw the first books of Livy, though 
•MM Uwj. not more celebrated than The 
Prince, have been better esteemed. Far 
from being exempt from the same bias 
in favour of unscrupulons politics, they 
abound with similar maxims, especially in 
the third book ; but they contain more 
sound and deep thinking on the spirit of 
small republics than could be found in any 
preceding writer that has descended to us ; 
more, probably, in a practical sense, than 
the Politics of Aristotle, though they are 
not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon 
the Roman government, he is naturally 
sometimes misled by confidence in Livy ; 
but his own acquaintance with modem 
Italy was, in some measure, the correct* 
ive that secured him firom the errors of 
ordinaxy antiquaries. 

40. These Discourses are divided into 
Tbeir i«ii4. three books, and contain 143 chap- 
iBf priiMi- ters, with no great regard to ar- 
•*•* rangement; written, probably, as 
reflections occasionally presented them- 
selves to the author's mind. They are 
built upon one predominant idea ; that the 

Eolitical and military annals of early Rome 
aving had their counterparts in a great 
varietjT of parallel instances which the re- 
cent history of Italy furnished, it is safe 
to draw experimental principles from them, 
and to expect the recurrence of similar 
consequences in the same circumstances. 
This reasoning, founded upon a single 
repetition of the event, though it may ea- 
sily mislead us, from an imperfect esti- 
mate of the conditions, and does not give 
a high probability to our anticipations, is 
such as those intrusted with the safety 
of commonwealths ought not to neglect. 
But Machiavel sprinkles these Discourses 
with thoughts of a more general cast, and 
often appUes a comprehensive knowledge 
of history, and a long experience of man- 
kind. 

41. Permanence, according to Machia- 
vel, is the great aim of govemment.f In 
this very common sentiment among wri- 

• Moliorf hM obwrred, th«t all the aitt of tTfin- 
Wf which W0 nad in Machiavel had been unfolded 
bf ArtatoUe; andOingo4n^ha8ahowntbia»inaoine 
meaanre, from the eleventh chapter of the fifth bqok 
of the tatter's Politics. He might alao have quoted 
the (Economics; the second book, however, of 
which, fall of the stratagems and frauds of Dio- 
^sins, though nearly of nis a^, is not genuine, 
ilitlbcd, with his osual partialUj to tvTaats (chap, 
zzzi., sect. S), seams to ttuafc them all iaudahla. 

tLi,c«. 



ters aecostomed to lepufapean forms, al- 
though experience of the mischiefs gen- 
erally attending upon change might lead 
to it, there is, no doubt, a httle of Machi- 
avePs oriffinal taint, the reference of po- 
litical ends to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than th^t of the community. But 
thQ polity which he seems for the most 
part to prefer, though he does not speak 
explicitly, nor always, perhaps, consist- 
ently, is one wherein the people should 
at least have great weight In one pas- 
sage he recommends, like Cicero and Ta- 
citus, the triple form, which endeavours 
to conciliate the power of a prince with 
that of a nobility and a popular assembly, 
as the best means of preventing that cy- 
cle of revolutions through which, as he 
supposes, the simpler institutions would 
naturally, if not necessarily, pass ; from 
monarchy to aristocracy, from that to de- 
mocracy, and, finally, to monarchy again ; 
though, as he observes, it rarely happens 
that there is time given to complete this 
cycle, which requires a long course of 
ages, the community itself, as an inde- 
pendent stale, being genendly destroyed 
before the close of the period.* But, 
with his predilection for a republican poli- 
ty, he yet saw its essential weakness in 
difficult circumstances; and hence ob- 
serves, that there is no surer war to ruin 
a democracy than to set it on bold undet*- 
takings, which it is sure to misconduct.! 
He has made, also, the profound and im- 
portant remark, that states are rarely either 
formed or reformed except by one man.t 
48. Few political treatises can even 
now be read with more advantage TMrnis 
than the Discourses of Machiavel; andiiUki- 
and in proportion as the course of *<*^- 
civil society tends farther towards democ- 
racy, and especially if it should lead to 
what seems the inevitable conse<)uence 
of democracy, a considerable subdivision 
of independent states, they may acquire 
an additional value. The absence of all 
passion, the continual reference of every 
public measure to a distinct end, the dis- 
regard of vulgar associations with names 
or persons, render him, though too cold 
of heart for a very generous reader, a ssf 
gacious and useful monitor for any one 
who can emnloy the necessary methods 
of correcting his theorems. He formed a 
school of subtle reasoners upon poUtical 
history, which, both in Italy and France, 
was in vogue for two centuries ; and, what- 
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t c. 9. Comisni, iv., 70, has sttempted to reduce 
into system tbe Discourses of Machiavel, which 
have no rsgutar amngement, so that nearly the 
•IBS thoQius vssar in diSevent ebapCeva 
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•rer midit be its enois, has hardly been 
superseded for the better by the loose 
declamation that some digni^ with the 
name of philosophical politics, and in 
which we continuidly find a more flagi- 
tious and undisguised abandonment of 
moral rules for the sake of some idol of a 
general principle, than can be imputed to 
The Prince of MachiareL 

43. Besides these two works, the His- 
His History tory of Florence is enouph to 
oTFioimMe. immortalize the name of Nicolas 
Machiavel. Seldom has a more giant 
stride been made in any department of 
literature than by this judicious, clear, and 
elegant history : for the preceding histori- 
cal works, whether in Italy or out of it, 
had no claims to the praise of classical 
composition, while this has ranked among 
the greatest of that order. Machiavel was 
the first who gave at once a general and a 
luminous development of great events in 
their causes and connexions, such as we 
find in the first book of his History of 
Florence. That view of the formation of 
European societies, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, on the ruins of the Roman empire, 
though it may seem now to contain only 
what IS famUiar, had never been attempt- 
ed before, and is still, for its conciseness 
and truth, as good as any that can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and 
TraatiaMon Contariui on the Republic of 
veiMtten Venice, being chiefiy descriptive 
foveraoMot. ^f actual institutions, though the 
former, a Florentine by birth, sometimes 
reasons upon, and even censures them, 
would not deserve notice, except as they 
display an attention to the workings of a 
most complicated, and, at the same time, 
a most successful machine. The won- 
derful permanency, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity of Venice became the admiration 
of Europe, and especially, as was most 
natural, of Italy ; where she stood alone, 
without intemad usurpation or foreign in- 
terference, strong in wisdom more than in 
arms, the surviver of many lines of petty 
princes, and many revolutions of turbu- 
lent democracy, which had, on either side 
of the Apennine, run their race of guilt and 
sorrow for several preceding centuries.* 

46. Calvin alone, of the reformers in 
Ctitin** ^^ period, has touched upon po- 
poutied litical government as a theme of 
p«*««ifta»- rations discussion ; though he 
admiu that it is needless to dispute which 
is the best form of polity, since private 
men have not the right of altering that 
under which they live. The change from 



monarchy to despotism, he sa3r8, is eas^ ; 
nor is that ftt>m aristocracy to the donun- 
ion of a few much more difllcult ; but no- 
thing is so apt to follow as sedition from 
a popular regimen. But, upon the whole, 
he considers an aristocratic form to be far 
better than the other two, on account of 
the vices and infirmity of human nature.* 



• ThMs ara both pobUthed ia Omviu, TbMtnr. 
AntSq.IuU«. See, too, Oinspiii*, riii^ ISA. 



SaoT. III. 1(M)1-1510. 

Jurifpradance. 

46. Undbb the name jurisprudence, we 

are not yet to seek for writings . 

on that high department of moral dMeeeoB- 
philosophy which treats of the flMdiAB»- 
rules of universal justice, by "^'■^• 
which positive legislation and the courts 
of judicature ought to be directed. What- 
ever of this kind may appear in works of 
this period, arises incidentally out of their 
subject, and does not constitute their es- 
sence. According to the primary and 
established sense of the word, especially 
on the Continent, jurisprudence is the sci- 
ence of the Roman law, and is seldom ap* 

{)lled to any other positive system, but 
east of all to the law of nature. Yet the 
application of this study has been too ex- 
tensive in Europe, and the renown of its 
chief writers too high, to admit of our 
passing wholly over this department of 
literature, as we do some technical and 
professional subjects. 

47. The civil or Roman law is compre- 
hended in four leading divisions Tbeit«s 
(besides some later than the time hoc w«u 
of Justinian), very unequal in •''"•^ 
length, but idtogether forming that multi- 
farious collection usually styled the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis. As this has sometimes 
been published in a single, though a vast 
and closely.printed volume, it may seem 
extraordinary that, by means of arranged 
indexes, marginal references, and simSar 
resources, it was not, soon after it came 
into use as a standard authority, or, at 
least, soon after the invention of printing, 
reduced into a less disorderiy state than 
its present disposition exhibits. But the 
labours of the older jurists, in accumulating 
glosses or short mamnal interpretations, 
were more calculated to multiply than to 
disentangle the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It is at first sight more wonderful thai 
many nations of Europe, instead Adoiiii««r 
of selecting the most valuable the mtin 
portion of the civil law as direct- ■?*«• 
ory to their owji tribunals, should have 
bestowed decisive authority on that entire 
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unwieldy body which bore the name of 
Justinian; laws which they cooM not im> 
demand, and which, in sreat measure, 
must, if understood, hare been perceived 
to clash with the new order of human so- 
ciety. But the homage paid to the Roman 
name ; the previous reception of the Theo- 
dosian code in the same countries ; the 
▼ague notion of the Italians, artfully en- 
eouraced by one party, that the Conrads 
and Aedencs were really successors of 
the Theodosii and Jnstinians ; the frequent 
clearness, acuteness, and reasonableness 
of the decisions of the old lawyers, which 
fill the Pandects ; the immense difficulty 
of separating the less useful portion, and 
of obtaining public authority for a new 
system ; the aeference, above all, to great 
names, which crampal every effort of the 
human mind in the middle a^es, will suffi- 
ciently account for the adoption of a juris- 
prudence so complicated, uncertaini unin- 
telligible, and ill fitted to the times. 

40. The portentous ignorance of the 
Vtniiyflr cc^uof jurists in everything that 
■Mni could aid their textual ezplana- 
" •"jg* ^ tions has been noticed in the first 
^ chapter of this volume. This 
could not hold out long after the revival 
of learning. Budsus, in his Observations 
on the Pandects, was the first to ihmish 
better veibal interpretations ; but his phil- 
ological erudition was not sustained by 
that knowledge of the laws themselves 
which nothing but long labour could im 
part.* Such a knowledge of the Latin 
umguage as, even after the revival of let- 
ters, was given in th^ schools, or, we may 
add, as is now obtained by those who are 
counted learned among us, serves but lit^ 
tie towards the understanding those Ro- 
man lawyers, whose short decisions, or, 
as we should call them, opinions, occupy 
the fifty books of the Pandects. They 
had not only a technical terminology, as 
is, perhaps, necessary in professional 
usage, but many words and phrases, not 
merely technical, occur, as to the names 
and notions of things, which the classical 
authors, especially such as are commonly 
read, do not contain. Yet these writers 
of antiquity, when diligently pursued, 
throw mucn light upon iuruprudence ; 
Ihev assist conjecture, if they do not af- 
fora proof, as to the meaning of words ; 
they explain allusions, they connect the 
laws with their temporary causes or gen- 
eral principles ; and if they seem a httle 
to lead us astray from the great object of 
Jurisprudence, the a4Jodication of right, it 
was still highly important, in the condi- 

« Giavitts, Origjnet Jor. Giv^ p. SIL 



tions that Europe had imposed upon her- 
self, to ascertain what it was that she had 
chosen to obey. 

60. Ulric Zasius, a professor at Friburg, 
and Garcia d'Erzilia, whose com- ATcitti: 
mentaries were printed in 1516, bi* nsim 
should have the credit, according •'*•''• 
to Andrds, of leading the way to a more 
elegant jurisprudence.* The former of 
these is known, in some measure, as a 
scholar and a correspondent of Erasmus ; 
for the latter I have to depend on the tes- 
timony of his countryman. But the gen- 
eral voice of Europe has always named 
Andrew AJciati, of Milan, as the restorer 
of the Roman law. He taught, from the 
year 1618 to his death in 1660, in the Uni- 
versities of Avignon, Milan, Bourges, Paris, 
and Bologna. Literature became with him 
the hanmnaid of law; the historians of 
Rome, her antiquaries, her orators, and 
poets, were called upon to elucidate the 
obsolete words and obscure allusions of 
the Pandects; to which, the earlier as 
well as the most valuable and extensive 
portion of the civil law, this method of 
classical interpretation is chiefly applica- 
ble. Alciati had another advantage, de- 
nied to his predecessors of the middle 
ages, in the possession of the Byzantine 

furists, with whom, sa3rs Gravma, the 
earning of Roman law had been preserved 
in a more perfect state amid other vesti- 
ges of the empire, and, while almost extin- 
ffuished in Italy by the barbarians, had 
been in daily usage at Constantinople 
down to its capture. Alciati was the first 
who taught the lawyers to write with pu- 
rity and elegance. Erasmus has apphed 
to him the eulogy of Cicero on Scaevola, 
that he was the most jurisprudent of ora- 
tors, and the most eloquent of lawyers. 
But he deserved, also, the higher praise 
of sweeping away the rubbish of conflict- 
ing glosses, which had so confounded the 
students by their contrary subtilties, that 
it had become a practice to count, instead 
of weighing, tiieir authorities. It has 
been remtted that he made little use of 
philosophy in the exposihon of law ; but 
this could not have been attempted in the 
sixteenth century without the utmost dan* 
ger of misleading the interpreter.f 

• Andr^, zri , U3. Sarignj agrees with Andrte 
at to the merita oT Zaaiua, and obaerree that th« 
rarival of the study of the laws in their orifinal 
sources. iBstead of tbe commentators, had bseo so* 
noanceo h? several sifns before the siztsentb eei^ 
tary. A mbrogio Traversari had recommeoded this, 
ana Lebriza wrote afsinst the errors of Apcorsios, 
thoach in a saperfidal manner.— Ossdi. dM Ro- 
miacben Rechts, ri., 364. 

fBajle, ait Alciati Gimrina, p^ SOI Tinbaii 
ehi*i&*llA. Oonttini, v., 57. 
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M. TIi9 practical Isvyen, vrhos^ piej* 
Ot»mm udices wer^ Qpuxiahed bytbeir 
iflTLm. interests, conspired with the pro- 
fessors of the old school to clamour 
a^nst the uitroductioa of literature into 
Jurisprudence. Alciati was driven 9ome« 
times from one university to another by 
their opposition ; but more frequently his 
restless disposition and his notorious de- 
sire of gain were the causes of his migra- 
tions. They were the means of difihsing 
ft more liberal course of studies in France 
as well as Italy, and especially in the 
great legal University of Bouiges. He 
stood not, however, alone in scattering 
the flowers of polite literature over the 
thorny brakes of jurisprudence. An em- 



inent Spaniard, Antonio Agnatino, 
might perhafM be placed ahnost 
on a level with him. The first woik of 
Agu«tino, Emendationes Juris Civilis, was 
published m 1644. Ancbrds, seldom defi- 
cient in praising his compatriots, pro- 
nounces such a euloffy on the writings 
of Aguatino as to find no one bat Caja- 
ciue worthy of being accounted his eqaal, 
if, indeed, be does not give the preference 
in genius and learning to the older writer.* 
Gravina is less diffusely panegyrical ; and« 
in fact, it Lb certain that A^tino, thooffh 
a lawyer of great erudition and inteUi- 
gence, has been eclipeed by those for 
whom he prepared the way. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



msToar or the UTsaATvaa or taste in auaora raoM 1690 to 1560. 



SacT. I. 1690-1560. 

Poetiyin Italy—In Spain and Portugal— In France 
and Germany— In England.— Wyatt and Suney. 
— X^atin Poetry. 

1. Tm singular grace of Ariosto's poem 
Poetry of had not less distinguished it than 
■*■*»• his fertility of invention and brill- 
iancy of language. For the Italian poe- 
try since the days of Pietrarch, with the 
exception of Lorenzo and Politian, the 
boasts of Florence, had been very deficient 
in elegance ; the sonnets and odes of the 
fifteenth century, even those written near 
its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d*Aquiht, 
Benivieni, and other now obscure names, 
though the list of poets in Crescimbeni 
will foe found very long, are hardly men- 
tioned by the generality of critics but for 
the purpose of censure ; while Boiardo, 
who deserved most praise for bold and hap- 
py inventions, lost much of it through an 
unpolished and inharmonious style, m the 
aucceeding period, the faults of the Italian 
school were emirely opposite ; in Bembo, 
and those who, by theur studious and ser- 
vile imitation of one great master, were 
called Petrarchists, there was an elabo- 
rate sweetness, a fastidious delicacy, a 
harmony of sound, which frequently serv- 
ed as an excuse for coldness of imagina- 
tion and poverty of thought. «< As the too 
careful imitetion of Cicero," says Tira- 
boschi, *< caused Bendx) to fall into an af- 
fected elegance in his Latin style, so in 
hit Italian poetry, while he labours to re- 
store the manner of Petrarch, he displays 
lof art than of natural genius. Yet, 



by baniahing the rudeness of former poe- 
try, and pointing out the right path, he 
was of no small advantage to those who 
knew how to imitate his excellences and 
avoid his faults.*'t 

9. The chief care of Bembo was to 
avoid the unpolished lines which Jm baantte 
deformed the poetry of the fif- M*de*eifc 
teenth century in the eyes of one so ex- 
quisitely sensible to the charms of diction. 
It is from him that the historians of Ital* 
ian literature date the revival of Petrarch- 
an elegance ; of which a foreigner, unless 
conversant with the language in all its 
varieties, can hardly Judge, though he may 
perceive the want of original conception, 
and the monotony of conventional phrases 
which is too frequently characteristic of 
the Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of 
Bembo on the death of his Morosina, the 
mother of his children, display a real ten- 
derness not unworthy of ms master ; and 
the canzone on that of his brother has ob- 
tained not less renown ; though Tassoni, 
a very fiistidious critic, has ndiculed its 
centonism, or studious incorporation of 
lines from Petrarch; a practice which 
the habit of writing Latin poetry, wherein 
it should be sparingly employed, but not 
wholly avoided, would natnially encour- 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy 
produced in the sixteenth century cbanctw 
was immensely great. Crescim- ^ haiiaa 
beni gives a list of eighty eariier 



♦ VoL^xfi.. p. 14S. t Vol. «., pt a. 

t Tuaboidu, ifaid. Coniiaoi, iv., 101. 
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than 1560, whom he selects from many 
hundred ever forgotten names. By far the 
larger proportion of these confined them- 
selves to the sonnet and the canzone or 
ode ; and the theme is generally love, 
Uiough they sometimes change it to reli- 
gion. A conventional phraseology, an 
interminable repetition of the beauties 
and coldness of perhaps an ideal, certain- 

S to us an unknown mistress, run through 
ess productions ; which so much resem- 
ble each other as sometimes to suggest to 
any one who reads the Sceltas, which 
brmg together many extracts from these 
poets, no other parallel than that of the 
hooting of owls m concert ; a sound mel- 
ancholy, and not unpleasing to all ears in 
its way, but monotonous, unintellectual, 
and manifesting as little real sorrow or 
sentiment in the bird as these composi- 
tions do in the poet.* 

4. A few exceptions may certainly be 
^1,,^^,^^^! made. Alamanni, though the son- 
net is not his peculiar line of 
strength, and thou|^ he often follows the 
track of Petrarch with almost servile imi- 
tation, could not, with his powerful ge- 
nius, but jaise himself above the common 
level. His Lygura Pianta, a Genoese la- 

a, the heroine of many sonnets, is the 
ftdow of Laura ; but, when he turns to 
the calamities of Italy and his own, that 
stem sound is heard again, that almost re- 
minds us of Dante and Alfieri. The Ital- 
ian critics, to whom we must, of course, 
implicitly defer as to the grace and taste 
of their own writers, speak well of Molza, 
and some other of the smaller poets; 
though they are seldom exempt from the 
general defects above mentioned. But 
yyum^ none does Crescembeni so much 
^'•'^■^ extol as a poetess, in every respect 
the most eminent of her sex in Italy, the 
widow of the Marouis of Pescara, Vittoria 
Colonna, sumameo, he says, by the public 
▼oioe, the divine. The rare virtues and 
eonsummate talents of this lady were the 
theme of all Italy in that brilliant a^ of 
her literature ; and her name is familiar to 
the ordinary reader at this day. The can- 
sone dedicated to the memory of her illus- 
trious husband is worthy of both.f 



* Montori hiniMlf obcervea the tanUlizing htbit 
in which wmMttceis hidalgie thaoiMlfM. of Ulres^ 
: to die for love, whieh never cooiee to any. 

auelU volgare MiMini% che moftrtoo ^* 
I vder iBoriie, e che tame volte e'ode m 
hoeet loro, ma non mai vieoe ad e Atto. 

t Cieecimbeni della voljnr poeaia, vole. U, and 
liL For the character of vittoria ColOBBa, aee it, 
SSS. Roaooe(LeoX.,HiM314)thinkahercaiiioiie 
en her hvilMnd ia no reapea inferior to that of 
Beoibo on hia brother. It la niher bv a atietch of 
chronology that thia writer reckooa Vittoria, Bemi, 
tad aeveral more, aflMnf the poeto of X^e^^ SfS. 
Vok L— E ■ 



6. The satires of Ariosto, seven in nnm- 
ber, and composed in the Hora- eaun* or 
tian manner, were published af- ArioMo and 
ter his death in 1634. Tirsbos- a»«»«»*- 
chi places them at the head of that class 
of poetry. The reader will find an analy- 
sis of these satires, with some extracts, in 
Gingu6n6.* The twelve satires of Alaman- 
ni, one of the Florentine exiles, of which 
the first edition is dated in 153d, though 
of earlier publication than those of Ari- 
osto, indicate an acquaintance with them. 
They are to one another as Horace and 
Juvenal, and as their fortunes misht lead 
us to expect ; one gay, easy, fuU of the 
best form of Epicurean philosophy, cheer- 
fulness, and content in the simpler enjoy- 
ments of life ; the other ardent, scornful, 
unsparing, declamatory, a hater of vice, 
and no great lover of mankind, pouring 
forth his moral wrath in no feeble strain. 
We have seen, in another place, his ani- 
madversions on the court of Rome ; nor 
does anything in Italy escape his resent- 
ment.t The other poems of Alamanni 
are of a very miscellaneous description; 
eclogues, little else than close imitations 
of Theocritus and Virgil, elegies, ode% 
hymns, psalms, fables, tragedies, and what 
were called solve, a name for all unclass- 
ed poetry. 

6. Alamanni's epic, or, rather, romantic 
poem, the Avarcbide, is admitted mnnumi 
by all critics to be a work of old 
age, little worthy of his name. But his 
poem on agriculture. La Coltivazione, has 
been highly extolled. A certain degree 
of languor seems generally to hang on 
Italian blank verse ; and in didactic poe- 
try it is not likely to be overcome. Th^ 
Bees of Rucellai is a poem writ- hqq^u^ 
ten with exquisite sweetness of 
style ; but the critics have sometimes for- 
gotten to mention that it is little else than 



* iz., 100-129. Comiani, iv., 55. In one paaaaM 
of the aecond aatire Arioato aaaomea a tone of high- 
er dignity than Horace ever ventared, and inveigha 
aninat the Italian conrta in the apizit of hia rival 
Aiamaini. 

t The following linea, which conclude the twelfth 
and laat aatira, maj aerve aa a apecimen of Alaman- 
ni*8 declamatory tone of hiTective, and hia bitter 
attache on Rome, whom he ia addreaafaig. 
O chi v ed o aaa il ver, vedrabbe come 
Pin diaoor tu, che 1 too Luther Martioo 
Porti a to ateaaa. e |Hd gravoae aome ; 

Non la Oermania, no, ma T ocio^ il vino^ 
Avarizia, ambition. Inaanria e gola, 
Ti mena al fin, che gidl vi^giam vicina 

Non par qneato dico lo, non Francis ada* 
Non par la 8pegna, taUa Italia ancora 
Che ti tien d' heraaiai di vixi acoola. 

E ehe nol crede, ne dimandi ogn' ora 
Urbin, Fenara, 1* Chao, e la Colonna, 
La Maica, il Romagnnol, ma pid che plora 
Par ts isivsadfl^ chs A d* aliri donna. 
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& free translation from the fourth Geor- 
gic* No one has erer pretend* 
ed to rescue fh>ni the charge of 
dalness and insipidity the epic poem of 
the father of blanK verse, Trissino, on the 
liberation of Italy from the Goths by Beli- 
sarios. It is, of all long poems tmit are 
remembered at all, the most unforumate 
in its reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Ber- 
«^ ni, partly known by his ludicrous 
poetry, which has given that style 
the appellation of Poesia Bemesca, rather 
on account of his excellence than origi- 
nality, for nothing is so congenial to the 
Italians,t but far more by his ri-faccimento^ 
or remoulding of the poem of Boiardo. 
The Orlando Innamorato, an ill-written 
poem, especially to Tuscan ears, had been 
encumbered by the heavy continuation of 
Agostini. Yet, if its own intrinsic beau- 
ties of invention would not have secured 
it from oblivion, the vast success of the 
Oriando Furioso, itself only a continu- 
ation, and borrowing most of its charac- 
ters from Boiardo*s poem, must have made 
it impossible for Italians of any curiosity 
to neglect the primary source of so much 
delight. Berm, therefore, undertook the 
singular office of writing over again the 
Orlando Innamorato, preserving the sense 
of almost every stanza, though every stan- 
sa was more or less altered, and inserting 
nothing but a few introductory passages, 
in the manner of Ariosto, to each canto.| 
The ffenius of Bemi, playful, satirical, 
flexible, was admirably fitted to perform 
this labour ; the rude Lombardisms of the 
lower Po gave way to the racy idiom of 
Florence; and the Orlando Innamorato 
has descended to posterity as the work of 
two minds, remarkably combined in this 
instance; the sole praise of invention, 
curcumstance, description, and, very fre- 
quently, that of poetical figure and senti- 
ment, belonging to Boiardo ; that of style, 
in the pecuUar and limited use of the word, 
to Berni. The character of the poem, as 
thus adorned, has sometimes been mis- 
conceived. Though Bemi is almost al- 
ways sprightly, he is not, in this ro- 



^RoMoe'ii Leo, iii., 351. TiraboMhi, x., 85. 
AlfftraUi and Coraiani (v., 116), who quote him, 
do not eeteem the poem of Racellai higluy. 

t CorDiani, iv., 258. Roscoe, iii., 323. 

X The firtt edition of the Ri^ciinento is in 1541, 
«nd the second in 1542. In that of 1545, the first 
eiffaty-two stanzas are very different from those 
that eoiTSspond in former editions ; some that fol- 
low are snspected not to be genaine. It seems 
that we have no edition on which we can wholly 
depend. No edition of Bemi appeared from 1545 
to 1725, thoQfh Domenichi was nrinted ssTeral 
times. This refbimer of Boiardo did not alter the 
test Miiif so nneh as BanL— Paniisi, voL iL 



mance, a burlesque or buiToon poet* I 
once heard Foscolo prefer him to Ariosto. 
A foreigner, not so familiar with the peea- 
liarities of language, would probably think 
his st^rle less brilliant and less pellucid ; 
and it is in execution alone that he claims 
to be considered as an original poet. 
The Orlando Innamorato was also re- 
moulded by Domeni<^ in 1545 ; but the 
excellence of Bemi has caused this feeble 
production to be neariy passed over by the 
Italian critics.f 

8. Spain now began to experience one 
of those revolutions in fashionable taste 



• Tiraboechi, Tii., 195, censares Bemi for " motti 
e racconti troppo liberi ed empi, che iri ha inseriti.'* 
6ingu6n6 exclaims, as well ne roaj, against thin 
impntation. Bemi hss inserted no stories ; and, 
unless it were the few atansas that remain at the 
bead of the twentieth canto, it is hard to asT whai 
Tiraboschi meant hj impieties. Bot, though Tira- 
boschi most have read Bemi, he has here choesn 
to copy Zeno, who talks of ** il poema di Boiardo^ 
rifatto dal Bemi, e di serio trsnsformato in ridioolo* 
e di onesto in iscandoloso, e pero giustamente dan- 
nato dalla chiesa.''--(Poutanini, p. 273.) Zeno» 
even more surelj than Tiraboschi, was perfectlf 
acouainted with Berai'spoem : how could he giv» 
so mlse a character of it T Did he copy some oJoer 
writer T and why f It seems hard not to think that 
lospicion of Beroi's hiss towards Protest- 

had engendered a prejudice against his p»> 

em, which remained when the cause had been ror- 
gotten, as it certainly was in the days of Zeno and 
Tiraboschi. 

t '* The insenuity,** says Mr. Panini, *' with 
which Bemi finds a resemblance between diflinviit 
objects, and the rapidity with which he suddenly 
connects the most remote idess ; the solemn man- 
ner in which he either alludes to ludicrous erents 
or utters an absurditr ; the air of innocence and 
naivety with which ne presents remarks full of 
shrswdnees and knowledge of the world ; thai pe- 
culiar bonhomie with which he seems to look 
kindly, and, at the same time, unwillingly on hu- 
man errors or wickedness ; the keen irony which 
he uses with so much appearance of simplicity and 
aversion to bitterness ; tne seeming singleness of 
heart with which he appears anxious to excuse 
men and actions, at the very moment that he la 
most inveterate in exposing them ; theee are the 
chief elements of Berai's poetry. Add to this the 
style, the loftiness of the Terse contnstiog widk 
the Mvolity of the argument, the m 
tion expressed in the most homely manner ; t1 



seasonable use of strange metaphors and of similee 
sometimes sublime, and for this verv reason the 
more laughable, when considered with relation to 
the subject which they are intended to illostrals^ 
form the most remhrksble feeturee of his style."^ 
P. 120. 

** Anj candid Italian scholar who wiU peraae dm 
RifiMcmiento of Beroi with sttention will be ooi 



polled to sdmit that, although manv parts of the 
poem of Boiardo have been improTeo in that work» 
such hss not alwavs been the case; and will, more- 
orer, be conrinoed that aome parU of the RiAkod- 
mento, beaides those suspected in former timw, siw 
-"^ ^'^ either not written br Bemi, or have not 
from him, if they be nie, sneh oeneotiooi 
aa to be worthy of their author.'*~P. 141. Mr. P. 
ahowa in Btvenl pasnges his grounds for this so^ 
pidoik 
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which awiit the political changes 
of nations. Her native poeUy, 
whether Castilian or Valencian, hsd char- 
acteristics of its own, that placed it in a 
different region from the italisn. The 
short heroic, amatory, or devotional songs, 
which the Peninsular dialects were accus- 
tomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too 
hyperbolical for a taste which, if not cor- 
rectly classical, was at least studious of a 
grace not easily compatible with extrava- 
gance. But the continual intercourse of 
the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject to 
their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, 
accustomed their nobles to relish the 
charms of a sister language, less ener- 
getic, but more polished than their own. 
amotn. Two poets, Boscan and Garcilas- 
0««umm». 80 de la Vega, brought from Italy 
the softer beauties of amorous poetry, 
imbodied in the regular sonnet, which 
had hitherto been little employed in the 
Peninsula. These poems seem not to 
have been printed till 1543, when both 
Boscan and Garcilasso were dead, and 
their new school had already met with 
both support and opposition at the court 
of Valladolid. The national character is 
not entirely lost in these poets ; love still 
speaks with more impetuous ardour, with 
more plaintive sorrow, than in the con- 
temporary Italians ; but the restraints of 
taste and reason are perceived to control 
his voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, 
called Salicio and Nemoroso, is pronoun- 
ced by the Spanish critics to be one of the 
finest works in their language. It is sad- 
der than the lament of saddest nightin- 
nles. We judge of all such poet^r dif- 
ferently in the progressive ages of life. 

9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most re- 
11,^1-^ maricable men for variety of tal- 
ents whom Spain has produced, 
ranks with Boscan and Garcilasso as a 
reformer of Castilian poetry. His char- 
acter as a soldier, as the severe Governor 
of Siena, as the haughty minister of 
Charles at the court of Rome and the 
Council of Trent, is notorious in history.* 
His epistles, in an Horatian style, rail 
of a masculine and elevated philosophy, 
though deficient m harmony and [XMisfa, 
are preferred to his sonnets ; a species of 
composition where these faults are more 
perceptible, and for which, at least in the 
style then popular, the stem understand- 
ing of Mendoza seems to have been ill 
a&pted. ^ Though he composed," sajrs 



• Sadolet, in ona of hie apitkiM, datwi 1 S3S (lib. 
vi., p. 309, edit 15M), girm an interertinff chanc- 
tar of Mandosa, tben yoang, who had firitad him 
at Canantiaa on his way to Room; a joimiaj an- 
dartaksn aoWy Ik the asks of teouaf. 



Bouterwek, ** in the Italian manner with 
less facility than Boscan and Garcilasso, 
he felt more correctly than they or any 
other of his countrymen the differenoe 
between the Spanish and Italian langua- 
ges, with respect to ^eir capabilities for 
versification. The Spanish aamits of none 
of those pleasing elisions, which, particu* 
larly when temunating vowels are omit* 
ted, render the mechanism of Italian ver- 
sification so easy, and enable the poet to 
augment or diminish the number of sylla- 
bles according to his pleasure ; and this 
difference in the two langnaffes renders 
the composition of a Spanish sonnet a 
diflicult task. Still more does the Span- 
ish language seem hostile to the soft ter- 
mination of a succession of feminine 
rhymes ; for the Spanish poet who adopts 
this rule of the Italian sonnet is compeU- 
ed to banish ftom his rhymes all infini- 
tives of verbs, together with a whole host 
of sonorous substantives and adjectives. 
Mendoza, therefore, availed himself of the 
use of masculine rhymes m his sonnets ; 
but this metrical hcense was strongly 
censured by all partisans of the Itahan 
style. Nevertheless, had he given to his 
sonnets more of the tenderness of Pe- 
trarch, it is probable that they would have 
found imitators. Some of them, indeed^ 
may be considered as successful produo* 
tions, and throughout all the language is 
correct and noble.*^ 

10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, writ- 
ten in the old national s^le, tacit- sia di 
ly improved and polished, are pre- Miraada. 
ferrea by the Spaniards to bis other works. 
Many of them are printed in the Romance- 
ro General. Saa di Miranda, though a Por- 
tuguese, has written much in Castilian as 
well as in his own language. Endowed by 
Nature with the melancholy temperament 
akin to poetic sensibilinr, he fell readily 
into the pastiHal strain, K)r which his own 
language is said to be peculiarly formed. 
The greater and better part of his edo^ioes, 
however, are in Castilian. He is said to 
have chosen the latter language for im- 
agery, and his own for reflectiofLf Of 
tms poet, as well as of his Castilian con- 
temporaries, the rrader will find a snfli- 
cient account in Bouterwek and Sismondi. 

11. Portugal, however, produced one 
who did not abandon her own soft jfQmn. 
and voluptuous dialect, Ribejrro; *'"'^™' 
the first distin^shed poet she could 
boast His strams are chiefiy pastoral, 
the favourite style of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive 
melancholy, with which it requires some 
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congenial emotion of our own to sympa- 
Ihize. A romance of Ribeyro, Menina e 
Mo9a, is one of the earliest among the few 
•pecimens of noble prose which we find in 
that language. It is said to be full of ob- 
•cure allusions to real events in the au- 
thor's life, and cannot be read with much 
interest ; but some have thought that it is 
the prototype of the Diana of Montemayor, 
and Uie whole school of pastoral romance, 
which was afterward admired in Europe 
for an entire century. V/e have, however, 
seen that the Arcadia of Sannazzaro has 
the priority ; and I am not aware that there 
is any specific distinction between that ro* 
mance and this of Ribeyro. It should be 
here observed, that Ribejnro should per- 

a[» have been mentioned before; his 
0^08 seem to have been written, and 
possibly published, before the death of 
Emanuel m 16S1. The romance, bow^v- 
er, was a later production.* 

19. The French versifiers of the age of 
Pnnch Francis I. are not few. It does not 
r»^- appear that they rise above the level 
of the three preceding reigns, Louis XI., 
Charles VIII., and Louis XII. ; some of 
them mistaking insipid allegory for the 
creations of fancy ; some tamely descri- 
bing the events of their tL^e ; others, with 
rather more spirit, satirising the vices of 
mankind, and especially of the cleigy; 
while many, in little songs, expressed 
their ideal love with more, perhaps, of con- 
▼entional gallantry than passion or tender- 
ness,! yet with some of those lij^ht and 
graceful touches which distinguish this 
^^^ style of French poetry. Clement 
Marot ranks far higner. The psalms 
of Marot, though famous in their day, are 
among his worst performances. His dis- 
tinguished excellence is a na!vet6, or pre- 
tended simplicity, of whieh it is the high- 
est praise to say that it was the model 
of La Fontaine. This style of humour, 
than which nothing is more sprightly or 
diverting, seems much less indigenous 
among ourselves, if we may judge by our 
older literature, than either among .the 
French or Italians. 

13. In the days of Marot, French poetry 
TiMir mBtii> had not put on all its chains. He 
MinrwcoM. does not observe the re{[ular 
•Itemation of masculine and femmine 
rhymes, nor scruple the open vowel, the 
suppression of a mute e before a conso- 
nant in scanning the verse, the carr3ang 
on the sense, without a pause, to the mid- 



■ Boottfwek, Hiift. of PortapiaM Liter., p. S4. 
SiraiODdi, iv., 280. 

t Goajet, BibliotMqae Fru^aiM, toIs. z. and xi., 
paasim. Aoguit, R«cu«il das ancienfPoilM Fran- 
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die of the next line. These blemishes, mm 
later usage accounts them, are common to 
Marot with all his contemporaries. . In re- 
turn, they dealt much in artificial schemes 
of recurring words or lines, as the chant 
royal, where every stanza was to be in 
the same rhyme, and to conclude with 
the same verse ; or the rondeau, a very 
popular species of metre long afterward, 
wherein two or three initial words were 
repeated at the refrain or close of every 
stanza.* 

14. The poetical and imaginative 8|Hrit 
of Germany, subdued as it had long ommuk 
been, was never so weak as in this p^iry. 
century. Though we cannot say that this 
poverty of genius was owing to the Refer- 
mation, it is certain that the Reformation 
agg[ravated very much in this sense the 
national debasement. The controversies 
were so scholastic in their terms, so sec- 
tarian in their character, so incapable of 
alliance with any warmth of soul, that, so 
far as their influence extended, and that 
was to a large part of the educated classes, 
they must have repressed every poet, had 
such appeared, by rendering the public in- 
sensible to his superiority. The Meister- 
Singers were sufficiently prosaic in their 
original constitution; they neither pro- 
du^, nor perhaps would have suffered 
to exhibit itself, any real excellence in 
poetiT. But they became in the six- 
teenth century still more rigorous in their 
requisitions of a mechanical conformity 
to rule; while, at the same time, the^ 
prescribed a new code of law to the versi- 
fier, that of theological orthodoxy. Yet 
one man, of more brilliant fancy and pow- 
erful feeling than the rest, Hans ^^ 
Sachs, the shoemaker of Nu- ^"•■^'■^ 
remberg, stands out from the crowd of 
these artisans. Most conspicuous as a 
dramatic writer, his copious muse was 
silent in no line of verse. Heinsius ae- 
counts the Mght period of Hans 8aehs*s 
literary labours to nave been from 1630 to 
1538 ; though he wrote much both sooner 
and after that time. His poems of all 
kinds are said to have exceeded six thou- 
sand ; but not more than one fourth of 
them are in print In this focUity of com- 
position he is second only to Lope de Yega ; 
and it must be presumed that, uneducated, 
unread, accustomed to find his public in his 
own class, so wonderful a fluency was ac- 
companied by no polish, and only occa- 
sionally by gleams of vigour and feeling. 
The German critics are divided concern- 
ing the genius of Hans Sachs : Wieland 
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•nd Goethe gare him lustre at one time 
by their eulogies ; but these having been 
as exaggerated as the contempt of a for- 
mer generation, the place of the honest 
and praiseworthy shoemaker seems not 
likely to be fixed very high ; and there has 
not been demand enough for his works, 
which are verv scarce, to encourage their 
republication.^ 

15. The Germans, constitutionaUy a de- 
G«nBui vout people, were never so much 
kymM. so as m tfiis first age of Protestant- 
ism. And this, in combination with their 
musical temperament, displayed itself in 
the peculiar une of hymns. No other na- 
tion has so much of this poetry. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the 
number of religious sonss was reckoned 
at 33,000, and that of their authors at 500. 
Those of Luther have been more known 
than the rest ; they are hard and rude, but 
impressive and deep. But this poetry, 
essentially restrained in its flight, could 
not develop the creative powers of ge- 
nius.f 

16. Among the few poems of this age, 
^ none has been so celebrated as the 
I or Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfint- 

zing, secretary to the Emperor 
Maximilian ; a poem at one time attribu- 
ted to the master, whose praises it records, 
instead of the servant. This singular 
wock, published orif^inally in 1517, with 
more ornament of pnnting and delineation 
than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce 
any spirit of invention or language ; where- 
in the knight Theuerdanks, and his adven- 
tures in seeking the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Ehrreich, represent the memorable 
anion of Maximihan with the heiress of 
Burgundy. A small number of German 
poets are commemorated by Bouterwek 
and Heinsius, superior, no doubt, in ability 
to Pfintzing, but so obscure in our eyes, 
and so little extolled by their countrymen, 
that we need only refer to their pages. 

17. In the earlier part of this period of 
thirty years we can find very little 
Engush poetry. Sir David Lynd- 
say, an accomplished gentleman 

and scholar of Scotland, excels his con- 
temporary Skelton in such qualities, if not 
in fertility of genius. Though inferior 
to Dunl^r in vividness of imagination and 
in elegance of language, he shows a more 
reflecting and philosophical mind; and 
certainly his satire upon James V. and his 
court is more poignant than the other's 
panegyric upon the Thistle. But in the 
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ordinary style of fais vernflcation he seems 
not to rise much above the prosaic and 
tedious rhymers of the fifteenth century. 
His descriptions are as circumstantial, 
without selection, as theirs ; and his lan- 
guage, partaking of a ruder dialect, is still 
more removed from our own. The poems 
of Lyndsay were printed in 1540, and are 
among the very first fruits of the Scottish 
press ; but one of these, the Complaint of 
the Papingo, had appeared in London two 
years before. Lyndsay's poetry is said 
to have contributed to the Reformation in 
Scotland; in which, however, he is but 
like manjy poets of his own and preceding 
times. The clergy were an inexhaustible 
theme of bitter reproof. 

18. " In the latter end of King Henry 
VIII.'s reign," says Puttenham wyatt m« 
in his Art of Poesie, " sprung up •""♦r- 
a new company of courtly inakers, of 
whom Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder, and 
Henry, earl of Surrey, were the two chief- 
tains, who, having travailed into Italy, and 
there tasted the sweet and stately meaa^ 
ures and stile of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schools of 
Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly 
polished our rude and homely manner of 
vulgar poesie from that it had bene before, 
and for that cause may justly be sayd the 
first reformers of our English meeter and 
stile. In the same time, or not long alter, 
was the Lord Nicolas Vaux, a man of much 
facilitie in vulffar makings."* The poems 
of Sir John Wyatt, who died in 1544, and 
of the Eari of Surrey, executed in 1547, 
were first published in 1557, with a few 
by other hands, in a scarce little book 
eaUed TotteFs BSiscellanies. They were, 
however, in all probabitity known before; 
and it seems necessary to mention them 
in this period, as they mark an important 
epoch in Eni^sh literature. 

10. Wyatt and Surrey, for we may best 
name them in the order of time rather 
than of civil or poetical rank, have had 
recently the gooa fortune to be recom- 
mended by an editor of extensive acquaint- 
ance with literature, and of still sqperior 
taste, it will be a gratification to read 
the following comparison of the two poets, 
which I extract the more willingly that it 
is found in a publication somewhat bulky 
and expensive for the mass of readers. 

SO. "They were men whose minds may 
be said to have been cast in the j^ |fott*b 
same mould ; for thiey differ only ehanerar 
in those minnter shades of char- of «>»«• 
acter which always most exist in homah 
nature ; rtiades of difference so infinitely 
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▼aried, that there never were and never 
will be two persons in all respects alike. 
In their love of viitae, and tlMir instinc- 
tive hatred and contempt of vice; in their 
freedom from personal Jealoosy ; in their 
thirst after knowledge and inteUectual im- 
provement ; in nice observation of nature, 
]»omptitude to action, intrepidi^ and fond- 
ness for romantic enterprise ; m magnifi- 
cence and liberalit]^; in generous suf^rt 
of others and high-spirited neglect of 
themselves; in constancy in friendship, 
and tender susceptibility of affections of a 
still warmer nature, and in everything 
connected with sentiment and principle, 
they were one and the same ; but when 
those qualities branch out into particulars, 
they will be found, in some respects, to 
differ. 

81. ** W3ratt had a deeper and more ac- 
curate penetration into tne characters of 
men than Surrey had; hence arises the 
difference in their satires. Surrey, in his 
satire against the citizens of London, deals 
onlv in reproach ; Wyatt, in his, abounds 
with iron;^, and those nice touches x>f rid- 
icule which make us ashamed of our 
faults, and, therefore, often silently effect 
amendment.* Surrey's observation of 
nature was minute ; but he directed it to- 
wards the works of nature in general, and 
the movements of the passions, rather 
than to the foibles and characters of men : 
hence it is that he excels in the descrip- 
tion of niral objects, and is always tender 
and pathetic In Wyatt's Complaint we 
hear a strain of manly grief wmch com- 
mands attention, and we listen to it with 
respect for the sake of him that suffers. 
Surrey's distress is painted in such natu- 
ral terms that we make it our own, and 
recognise in his sorrows emotions which 
we are conscious of having felt ourselves. 

88. ^In point of taste and perception 
of propriety in composition, Snrrey is 
more accurate and just than W3ratt ; he 

« Wvatt'i best poem in this style, the Epietle to 
John Poioc, is a very close imitation of the tenth 
ntire of Aiamenni ; it is abridged, but every thoogbt 
and every verse in the English is taken from the 
Italian. Dr. Nott has been aware of this ; bot it 
certoinly detracts a leaf from the lanrel of Wyatt, 
though be has translated welL 

The lighter poems of Wyatt are more nneooal 
than thoee of Surrey ; bat his ode to his lute does 
ool seem inferior to any prodnction of his noble 
eompetitor. The sonnet in which he intimates his 
secret passion for Anne Boleyn, whom he describes 
onder the allegory of a doe, bearing on her collar 

Noli me tangere : I Cesar's am, 
ii mnaritable for more than the poetry, though that 
is pleasing. It may be doubtful n^iether Anne 
were yet queen ; but in one of Wyatt*s latest po- 
em^ he seams to aOode penitentialiy to his paattoo 
forher. 



itherefiare seldom either offends with ( 
ceits or wearies with repetition, and, when 
he imitates other poets, he is original as 
well as pleasing. In his numerous trans- 
lations from Petrarch he is seldom infe- 
rior to his master; and he seldom im- 
proves upon him. Wyatt is almost al- 
ways below the Italian, and frequentlv 
degrades a good thought by expressing it 
so that it is hardly recognisable. Had 
WyaU attempted a translation of Virgil, 
as Surrey did, he would have exposed 
himself to unavoidable failure.*'* 

23. To remarics so delicate in taste and 
so founded in knowledge, I should 
not venture to add much of my 
own. Something, however, may 
generally be admitted to modify the ardent 
panegyncs of an editor. Those who, af- 
ter reading this brilliant passage, should 
turn for the first time to tne poems either 
of Wyatt or of Surrey, mignt think the 
praise too unbounded, and, in some re- 
spects, periiaps not appropriate. It seems 
to be now ascertained, after sweeping 
away a host of foolish legends and tradi- 
tionary .prejudices, that the Geraldine of 
Surrey, Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was a 
child of thirteen, for whom his passion, if 
such it is to be called, began several years 
tifter his own marriage.f But, in fad, 
there is more of the conventional tone of 
amorous song than of real emotion in 
Surrey's poetry. The 

** Easy sighs, such as men draw io love,** 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, 
or the fiery transports of the Castilians. 

24. The taste of this accomplished man 
is more striking than his poetical ^^ ^^ 
genius. He did much for his pim ov 
own country and his native Ian- ^^^f^^^ 
guage. The versification of Sur- 

rey differs very considerably from that of 
his predecessors. He introduced, as Dr. 
Nott says, a sort of involution into his 
style, which gives an air of dignity and 
remoteness from common life. It was, in 
fact, borrowed from the license of ItaKaa 
poetry, which our own idiom has reject- 
ed. He avoids pedantic words, forcibly 
obtruded from the Latin, of which our ear- 
lier poets, both English and Scots, had 
been ridiculously fond. The absurd epi- 
thets of Hoccleve, Lydgate, Dunbar, and 
Douglas are applied equaUv to the most 
different things, so as to show that they 
annexed no meaning to them. Surrey 
rarely lays an unnatural stress on final 



* Nott** edition of Wyatt and Somy, iL, IfiS. 

t Surrey was bora about 1518, married Lady 
Frances Vera 15S6, &U in love, if SOU was, in 1541. 
with Genidins, who wis bom in 1538. 
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qrllables, menly as siieb, which they 
would not reoetve in ordinary pronuncia- 
tion ; another usual trick of the school of 
Chancer. His words are well chosen and 
well arranged. 

S6. Surrey is the first who introduced 
tonvdMM hlank verse into our English poe- 
MukTWM. try. It has been doubted wheth- 
er it had been previously employed in 
Italian, save in traged^f ; for the poems of 
Alamanni and Rucellai were not publish* 
edJbefore many of our noble poet's com- 
positions had been written. Dr. Nott, 
nowerer, admits that Boscan and other 
Spanish poets had used it. The transla- 
tion, by Surrey, of the second book of the 
iBneid in blank verse, is among the chief 
of his productions. No one had, before 
his time, known how to translate or imi- 
tate with appropriate expression. But the 
structure of his verse is not very harmo- 
nious, and the sense is rarely carried be- 
yond the line. 

96. If we could rely on a theory, ad- 
Dr. Nol<%h^ vanced and ably supported by 
MKbMto M M his editor, Surrey deserves the 
hm nam. g^ii jg^Qxe conspicuous praise 
of having brou^t about a great revolution 
in our poetic^ numbers. It had been 
snpposea to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that 
Cbaucer^s lines are to be read metrically, 
in ten or eleven syllables, like the Italian, 
and, as I apprehend, the French of his 
time. For this purpose it is necessary 
to presume that many terminations, now 
mute, were syUabicauy pronounced ; and 
where verses prove refractory after all 
our endeavours, Tyrwhitt has no scruple 
in declaring them corrupt. It may be 
added that uray, before the appearance of 
TVrwhitt's essay on the versification of 
Chaucer, had adopted, without hesitation, 
the same hypothesis.* But, according to 
Dr. Nott, the verses of Chaucer, and of 
an his successors down to Surrey, are 
merely rhythmical, to be read by cadence, 
and admitting of considerable variety in 
the number of syllables, though ten may 
be the more frequent. In the manuscripts 
of Chaucer, the line is always broken by 
a cssura in the middle, which is pointed 
out by a viigule ; and this is preserved in 
the early emtions down to that of 1533. 
Hiey come near, therefore, to the short 
Saxon line, difiering chiefly by the alter- 
nate rhyme, which converts two verses 
into one. He maintains that a ffreat many 
lines of Chaucer cannot be read metrical- 
ly, though harmonious as verses of ca- 
dence. This rhythmical measure he pro- 
ceeds to show in Hoccleve, Lydgate, 



Hawes, Baiday, Skelton, and even Wy- 
att ; and tiius concludes, that it was first 
abandoned by Surrey, in whom it very 
rarely occurs.* 

97. This hypothesis, it should be ob- 
served, derives some additional plausibili- 
ty from a passage in Gascojme^s '* Notes 
of Instruction concerning the making of 
verse or rhyme in En^sh," printed in 
1576. *' Whosoever do peruse and well 
consider his (Chaucer's) works, he shall 
find that, although his lines are not always 
of one selfsame number of syllables, yet 
being read by one that hath understand- 
ing, the longest verse, and that which bath 
most syllables in it, will fall (to the ear) 
correspondent to ^t which hath fewest 
syllables ; and likewise that which hath 
fewest syllables shall be found yet to con- 
sist of words that have such natural sound 
as may seem equal in length to a verse 
which hath many ipore syllables of lifter 
accents." 

98. A theory so ingeniously maintaiaed, 
and with so much induction of ex- nHimiiH 
amples, has naturally gained a wogmj- 
ffood deal of credit. I cannot, "^ 
however, by any means concur in the ex- 
tension given to it. Pages may be read 
in Chaucer, and still more in Dunbar, 
where every line is regularly and hanno- 
niously decasyllabic ; and though the cs- 
sura may pernap fall rather more uni- 
formly than it noes in modem verse, *it 
would be very easy to find exceptions^ 
which could not acquire a rhythmical ca- 
dence by any artifice of the reader.f The 
deviations mm the normal type, or deca- 
syllable line, were they more numerous 
than, after allowance for the license of 
pronunciation, as well as the probable cor- 
ruption of the text, they appear to be. 



• Ony't Works (edit MathiMX il, 1. 



* Nott's DiitertatioD, lobioiiMd to teeoiid toU 
nme of hit Wvatt and Sairey. 
t Sach M these, among maltttodei more : 

A lover, and a Inat j bachelor.— Chaaoer. 

But raoaoo, with the ahield of gold to aheiML 

Dunbar. 
The rock, again the rirer leeplendent— Id. 
Lfdgate apologisea ibr hia own linee: 

Becanee I know the Tone therein ia wreog; 

As being some too short and some toe long, 
inOny, ii,4 Tlua seems at once tasKclude the 
rhythmical system, and to accoont for the imperfec- 
tion of the metrical. Lydgate has, perhaps, on the 
whole, more aberretions from the dsMsylwble stand- 
ard Uian Chaucer. 

Pnttenham. in hie Art of Poesie (1586), book ii, 
ch. 3, 4, though he admits the licentioosoess oi 
Chaucer, Lydcate, and other poets in occasionally 
disregarding the cason, does not seem ta Ambt 
that Uiey wrote by metrical rolee^ which, indeed, 

ie implied in the other. Dr. Nolt% ttmrj c 

allow a want of OMurn. 
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"vronld not, t oottceiTe, Justiiy us in con- 
cluding thtit it waft disregarded. These 
aberrant lines are much more common in 
dramatic blank verse of the seventeenth 
century. They are, doubtless, vestiges of 
the old rhythmical forms; and we may 
readily allow that English versification 
had not, in the fifteenth or even sixteenth 
centuries, the numerical regularity of 
classical or Italian metre. In the ancient 
ballads, Scots and English, the substitu- 
tion of the anapaest for the iambic foot is 
of perpetual recurrence, and gives them a 
remarkable elasticity and animation ; but 
we never fail to recognise a uniformity of 
measure, which the use of nearly equipol- 
lent feet cannot, on the strictest metrical 
principles, be thought to impair. 

d9. If we compare the poetry of Wyatt 
' rniitnuM ^^ Surrey with that of Barclay 
orwwtt or Skelton, about thirty or forty 
and Sumy, years before, the difierence must 
appear wonderful. But we should not, 
with Dr. Nott, attribute this wholly to su- 
periority of genius. It is to be remem- 
bered that the later poets wrote in a court, 
and in one which, besides the aristocratic 
manners of chivalry, had not oidy imbibed 
a Gnreat deal of refinement iVom France 
and Italy, but a considerable tinge of an- 
cient literature. Their predecessors were 
less educated men, and they addressed a 
more vulgar class of readers. Nor was 
this polish of language peculiar to Surrey 
and nis friend. In the short poems of 
Lord Vaux, and of others about the same 
time, even in those of Nicolas Grimoald, 
a lecturer at Oxford, who was no courtier, 
but had acquired a classical taste, we find 
a rejection of obsolete and trivial phrases, 
and the beginnings of what we now call 
the style of our older poetry. 

30. No period since the revival of let- 
UtiB ters has been so conspicuous for 
pM»ry* Latin poetry as the present. Three 
names of great reputation adorn it, San- 
nazarius, vida, Fracastorius. The first 
fltona- of these, Sannazarius, or San Naz- 
nrtoa. aro, or Actius Sincenis, was a Ne- 
apolitan attached to the fortunes of the 
Araffonese line of kings ; and, following 
the last of their number, Frederic, after 
his unjust spoliation, into France, remain- 
ed there till his master's death. Much of 
his poetry was written under this reicn, 
before 1503 ; but his principal work, De 
Partu Yirffinis, did not appear till 1539. 
This has mcuned not unjust Uame for 
the intermixture of classical m3rthology, 
at least in language, with the Goml sto- 
ry; nor is the latter very skilfully man- 
iiged. But it would be difficidt to find its 
equal for purity, elegance, and harmony 



of versification. The unanthoriied w<»d« 
the doubtftal idiom, the modem turn €si 
thought, so common in Latin verse, scarce 
ever appear in Sannazarius ; a pure taste 
enabled him to diffuse a Virgilian hue over 
his language ; and a just ear, united with 
facility in command of words, rendered 
his versification melodious and varied be- 
yond any competitor. The Piscatory 
Eclogues of Sannazarius, which are, per- 
hape, better known, deserve at least equal 
praise ; they seem to breathe the beauty 
and sweetness of that fair bay diey de* 
scribe. His elegies are such as may com- 
pete vrith Tibullus. If Sannazarius does 
not aflfect sublimity, he never sinks below 
his aim ; the sense is sometimes inferior 
to the style, as he is not wholly fW»e from 
conceits ;* but it would probably be more 
difficult to find cold and prosaic passages 
in his works than in those of any other 
Latin poet in modem times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any 
means less celebrated than Sannaza- ^^ 
rius : his poem on the Art of Poetry, ^^ 
and that on the Game at Chess, were print- 
ed in 1537 ; the Christiad, an epic poem, as, 
perhaps, it deserves to be called, in 1535 ; 
and tnat on Silkworms in 1637. Yida^s 
precepts are clear and judicious, and we 
admire, in his Oame of Chess especially, 
and the poem on Silkworms, the skill with 
which the dry rales of art, and descrip- 
tions the most apparently irreducible to 
poetical conditions, fall into his elegant 
and classical language. It has been ob- 
served that he is the first who laid down 
rales for imitative harmony, illustrating 
them by his own example. The Christiad 
shows not so much, I think, of Vida^s 
great talents, at least in poetical language ; 
but the subject is better managed than by 
Sannazarius. Yet, notwithstanding some 
brilliant passages, among which the con- 
clusion of the second book De Arte Poetl- 
ca is prominent, Vida appears to me far 
inferior to the Neapolitan poet. His rer- 
sification is often hard and spondaic, tiie 
elisions too frequent, and the cesura too 
much neglected. The language, even 
where the subject best admits of it, is not 
so elevated as we should desire. 

39. Fracastorius has obtained his repu- 
tation by the S^pphOis, published in FVy »» 
1530; and certainly, as he thought *wta«> 
fit to make choice of the subject, there is 
no reader but must admire the beauty and 



• The following lines, on the constellation Ten* 
rot, tie more pume tbim any I have aeen in this 
elegant poet . 

Torra bori lacies ; sed qna non altera eolo 
Dignior, imbrilwain qns cornibns tncbost uammt 
NeOfiMSiasifllsrwf '" 
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irifiety of his digresmns, the Tigour and 
nobleness of his style. Onee only has it 
been the praise of genins to hare deliver- 
ed Ihe rules of practical art in all the gra* 
ees of the most delicioos poetry without 
inflation^ without obscurity, without affec* 
tation, and generally, perhaps, with the 
precision of truth. Fracastorius, not em- 
ulous in this of the author of the Georgics, 
seems to hsTO made Manilius rather, I 
think, than Lucretius, his model in the di- 
dactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison, we should 
UUa vww "^ ®" much, in my opinion, by 
Boc to iM deciding that Fracastohus is the 
•■*■*■**• greater poet, and Sannazarius 
the better author of Latin verses. In the 
present age it is easy to anticipate the su- 
percilious disdain of those who believe it 
ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all, be- 
cause it cannot, as they imagine, be writ- 
ten well. I must be content to answer, 
that those who do not know when such 
poetry is good, should be as slow to con- 
tradict those who do, as the ignorant in 
music to set themselves against compe- 
tent Judges. No one pretends that San- 
nazarius was equal to Arioeto. But it 
may be truly said that his poetjry, and a 
great deal more that has been written in 
Latin, beyond comparison excels most of 
the contemporary Italian ; we may add, 
that its reputation has been more extend- 
ed and European. 

34. Alter this fkmous triumvirate, we 
oiber Uriii might reckon several in differ- 
famBUkhMij. ent degrees of merit. Bembo 
comes forward again in these lists. His 
Latin poems are not numerous ; that upon 
the Lake Benacus is the best known. He 
shone more, however, in elegiac than hex- 
ameter verse. This is a common case in 
modem Latin, and might be naturally ex- 
pected of Bembo, who had more of ele- 
cance than of vigour. Castiglione has 
foft a few poems, among which the best is 
in the archaic lapidary style, on the statue 
of Cleopatra in tne Vatican. Molza wrote 
much in Latin ; he is the author of the 
epistle to Henrv VIIL, in the name of 
Catharine, which has been ascribed to Jo- 
annes Secundus. It is very spirited and 
Ovidian. These poets were perhaps sur- 
paraedbyNaosenusandFUiminius; both, 
out especially Sie latter, for sweetness and 
purity of style, to be placed in the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Lat- 
in language. In their best passages they 
fall not by any means short of Tibullus or 
Catullus. Aonius Palearius, though his 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul is 
Mualled by Sadolet himself to those of 
Vida and Saanazarit 



Vol. I.-F r 



nns, seenis not entitled 



to anything like soch a eulogy. He be- 
came afterward suspected of Lutheranism, 
and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome. 
We have in another place mentioned the 
Zodiacus Vit» of Palingenius SteUatus, 
whose true name was Manzolli. The De- 
lici» Poetarum Italorum present a crowd 
of inferior imitations of classical models ; 
but I must repeat that the volumes select- 
ed by Pope, and entiUed Poemata Italo- 
rum, are the best evidences of the beauties 
of these poets. 

35. The cisalpine nations, though at a 
vast distance from Italy, cannot be m ctar- 
reckoned destitute, in this a^e, of n^^ 
respectable Latin poets. Of these the 
best known, and perhaps, upon the whole, 
the best, is Joannes Secundus, who found 
the doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of 
Dutch manhes. The Basia, however, are 
far from being superior to his elegies, 
many of which, though not correct, and 
often sinning by false quantity, a fault 
pretty general with Uiese early Latin po- 
ets, especially on this side of the Alps, 
are generaUy harmonious, spirited, and 
elegant. Among the Germans, Eobanus 
Heasus, liicyllus, professor at Heidefiberg, 
and Melanchthon, have obtained conuder- 
able praise. 



Scot. II. 1590-1550. 

State of Dramatic RapnaentatioD in Italy— Spain 
and Portugal— France— Gennany'-England 

36. Wb have already seen the begins 
nin|j[s of the Italian comedy, found- itauaa 
ed m its style, and frequently in its »»Mdy. 
subjects, upon Plautus. Two of A riosto's 
comedies nave been mentioned, and two 
more belong to this period. Some differ- 
ence of opinion has existed with respect 
to their dramatic merit. But few have 
hesitated to place above them the Mandra* 
gola and Clitia of a great contemporary 
genius, Machlavel* The Man- j|fa^|yriii 
dragola was probably written be- 
fore 1580, but certify in the fallen for- 
tunes of its author, as he intimates in the 
prologue. Ginguen^ therefore forgot his 
chronology when he supposed Leo X. to 
have been present, as cardinal, at its rep- 
resentation.* It seems, however, to have 
been acted before this pope at Rome. 
The story of the Mandragola, which hard- 
ly bears to be told, though Gingu6n6 has 
done it, is said to be founded on a real and 
recent event at Fk>rence, one of its stri- 
king resemblances to the Athenian come- 
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dy. It is. adminUe for its oomie delinea. 
tions of character, the management of the 
plot, and the liveliness of its idiomatic di- 
Aratin. *1<^** Peter Aretin, with little of 
the former qualities, and inferior in 
an respects to Machiayel, has enouffh 
of humorous extravagance to amuse the 
reader. The licentiousness of the Italian 
stage in iis contempt of morality, and 
even, in the comedies of Peter Aretin, its 
bold satire on the great, remind us raUier 
of Athens than of Rome : it is more the 
effrontery of Aristophanes than the pleas- 
ant freedom of Plautus. But the deprav- 
ity which had long been increasing in Italy, 
gained in this first part of the sixteenth 
century a zenith which it could not sur- 
pass, and from which it has very gradually 
receded. These comedies are often very 
satirical on the clergy ; the bold strokes 
of Machiavel surprise us at present ; but 
the Italian stage had something like the 
license of a masquerade; it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things 
sacred within those walls, but resume 
their veneration for them at the door.* 

37. Those who attempted the serious 
fnnfy ^^^ ^^ tragedy were less happy 
' in their model ; Seneca generally 
represented to them the ancient buskin, 
ftpefwitt. The Oanace of Spterone Speroni, 
««"•• the TuUia of Martelli, and the Or- 
becche of Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the 
best of nine tragedies he has written, are 
within the present period. They are all 
works of genius. But 6ingu6n6 observes 
how little advantage the first of these plays 
afforded for dramatic effect, most of the 
action passing in narration. It is true 
that he could hsurdly have avoided this 
without aggravating the censures of those 
who, as Crescimbeni tells us, thought the 
subject itself unfit for tragedy.f The sto- 
ry of the Orbecche is taken by Cinthio 
from a novel of his own invention, and is 
remarkable for its sanguinary and disgust- 
ing circumstances. Tills became the char- 
acteristic of tragedy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; not by any means peculiarly in 
England, as some half-informed critics of 
the French school used to pretend. The 
Ortiecche, notwithstanding its passages in 
the manner of Titus Andronicus, is in 

* BesidM the playB themselves, see Ginga^nA, 
voL vi., who gives more than a hmidred psfss to 
the Calandn, and the comedies of Ariosto, Machi- 
avel, and Aretin. Many of the old comedies are 
reprioted in the great Milan collection of Classici 
ItalianL Those of Machiavel and Arioeto are found 
in most editions of their works. 

t Dells volgar poesia, ii , 391. Alfieri went stiU 
farther than Spenme m his Minra. Objections of a 
somewhat similar kind were made to theTulliaof 
Martelli. 



many parts an impassioned and poetical 
tragedy. Riccoboni, though he censures 
the general poverty of style, iHrefeis one 
scene in the third act to anything on the' 
stage : *' If one scene were sufficient to de- 
cide the question, the Orbecche wcmiM be 
the finest play in the world."** Walker 
observes, tnat this is the first tragedy 
wherein the prologue is separated from 
the play, of wmch, as is very well known, 
it made a part on the ancient theatre. But 
in Cinthio, and in other tragic writers long 
afterward, the prologue continued to ex- 
plain and announce the story.f 

38. Meantime, a people very celebrated 
in dramatic literature was forming spuwi 
its national theatre. A few at- <*««««. 
tempts were made in Spain to copy the 
classical modeL But these seem not to 
have gone beyond translation, and had lit- 
tle effect on the public taste. Others, in 
imitation of the UelesUna, which passed 
for a moral example, produced tedious 
scenes, by way of mirrors of vice and vir* 
tue, without reaching the fame of their 
original. But a third class was Car more 
popular, and ultimately put an end to com- 
petition. The founders of this were Tor- 
res Naharro, in the first years of Tanm 
Charles, and Lope de Rueda, a lit^ NiHarra. 
tie later. "There is very little doubt,** 
says Bouterwek, "that TV>rres Nabano 
was the real inventor of the Spanish com- 
edy. He not only wrote his eight come- 
dies in redondillas in the romance style, 
but he also endeavour^ to establish the 
dramatic interest solely on an ingenious 
combination of intrigues, without attach- 
ing much importance to the development 
of character, or the moral tendency of 
the story. It is, besides, probable that he 
was the first who divided plays into three 
acts, which, being regarded as three days* 
labour in the drunatic field, were called 
jomadas. It must, therefore, be unreserv- 
edly admitted, that these dramas, consid- 
ered both with respect to their spirit and 
their form, deserve to be ranked as the 
first in the history of the Spanish national 
drama ; for in the same path which Torres 
Naharro first trod, the dramatic genius of 
Spain advanced to the point attained by 
Calderon, and the nation tolerated no 
dramas except those which belonged to 
the style which had thus been created.'^ 

39. Lope de Rueda, who is rather better 
known than his predecessor, was at Lapade 
the head of a company of players, ^ 



• Hist da Th^tre Italien. toI, i. 

t Walker, Essay on Italian Tragedy. Otngnte^, 
yu <Sl, 09. 

t P. 285. Andrte thinks Nahuro low, insipid, 
and unworthy of the praise of Cervantes, t., las. 
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and was limited in hia iiiveiitaoiia by Hba 
capacity of lita troop and of tlie stage upon 
which they were to appear. Cenrantea 
eiOis tum the great Lope de Rneda, even 
when a greater Lope was before the world. 
** He was not/' to quote again from Boo- 
terwek, ** inattentiTe to general character, 
aa is proved by his delineation of old men, 
downs, Ac., in which he was particularly 
aoocearftti. But his principal aim was to 
interweave in his dramas a succession of 
intrigues ; and as he seems to have been a 
Btranger to the art of producing stage ef* 
feet bjf striking situations, he made com- 
^ication the great object of his plots. 
Thus mistakes, arising from personal re- 
semfalances, exchanges of children, and 
such like commonplace subjects of in- 
trigue, form the groundwork of lus sto- 
ries, none of which are remarkable for in* 
genuity of invention. There is usually a 
multitude of characters in his dramas, and 
jests and witticisms are fre^y introduced ; 
but these, in general, connst of buiieaqUe 
disputes, in which some clown is enga- 
ged."* 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may 
00 vi- perhaps compete with Torres Na- 
«*>*"• harro for the nonour of leading the 
dramatists of the Peninsula. His Autos, 
indeed, as has been observed, do not, so 
&r aa we can perceive, differ from the 
mysteries, the religiotts dramas of France 
and England. Bouterwek, strangely for- 
getful <M these, seems to have assigned a 
character of originality, and given a pie^ 
eedence to the Spanish and Portuguese 
Autos which they do not deserve. The 
specimen of one of these, by Gil Vicente, 
in the History of Portuguese Literature, 
is far more extravagant and less theatrical 
than our J<jbn Parfre's contemporary mys- 
tery of Candlemas-day. But a few com- 
ers, or, as they are more justly st3i.ed, 
farces, remain; one of which, mentioned 
hy tin same author, is superior in choice 
and management of the fable to most of 
the rude productions of that time. Its 
date is unknown : Gil Vicente's dramatic 
compositions of various kinds were col- 
lectively published in 1609 ; he had died 
in 1557, at a very advanced age. 

41. "These woriu," says Bouterwek 
of the dramatic productions of Gil Vicente 
in ffeneral, '* display a true poetic spirit, 
which, however, accommodated itseli en- 
tirely to the age of the poet, and which 
disdained cultivation. The dramatic ge- 
nius of Gil Vicente is equally manifest 
ftom his power of invention, and from the 
natural turn and facility of his imitative 



talent. £ven the rudest of these dramas 
is tinged with a' certain degree of poetic 
ffeeluig."^ The want of complex intrigue^ 
such as we find afterward in the Casiilian 
drama, ought not to surpiise us in these 
early compositions. 

43. We have no record of any original 
dramatic composition belonging '^^ 
to this age in France, with the ex- ^S?n»^ 
ception of mysteries and morali- miiiM it 
lies, which are very abundant. '^•"^ 
These were considered, and perhaps just- 
ly, as types of the regidar drama. " The 
French morality,'' says an author of that 
age, " represents in some degree the tra- 
gedy of the Greeks and Romans ; partic- 
ularly because it treats of serious and im- 
portant sub|ect8 ; and if it were contrived 
in French that the conclusion of the mo- 
rality should be always unfortunate, it 
woijd become a tragedy. In the morality 
vre treat of nobU and virtuous actions^ 
either true, or at least probable; and 
choose what makes for our instruction in 
life."t It is evident, from this passage and 
the whole context, that neither tragedy 
nor comedy was yet known. The cir- 
cumstance is rather remarkable when we 
consider the genius of the nation and tht 
politeness of the court But from about 
the year 1540 we find translations from 
Latin and Italian comedies into French. 
These probabK^ were not represented^ 
Les Amours d'firostrate, by Jacques Bour- 
geois, published in 1546, is taken from the 
Suppositi of Ariosto. Sibilet translated 
the Iphigenia of Euripides in 1540, and 
Boucnetel the Hecuba in 1550 ; Lazarus 
Baif, two plays about the same time. But 
a great dramatic revolution was now pre- 
pu«d by the strong arm of the state. The 
first theatre bad been established at Paris 
about 1400 by the Confrairie de la Passion 
de N. 8., for the representation of scrip- 
tural msrsteries. This was suppressed by 
the Parliament in 1547, on account of the 
scandal which this devout buffoonery had 
begun to give. The company of actors 
purchased next year the Hotel de la Bour- 
gogne, and were aothorixed by the Pariia- 
ment to represent profane subjects, ** law- 



• p. ML 



* Hiit of PrntDgneie Lit, p. 83-1 II. It iroald 
be ^rm to look •Jaewbtfro for to colons an aoeount 
of Gil Viowta, and very difficult, probably, to find 
hitworlia. See, too, 8kmondi»Ifi8tdelaUttdii 
Midi. IT., 448. 

t BiMlat, Art Poeti<|ae (1518), apod Beauchanpa, 
Secbenshea ear le TMltie Fan9aia. i., flft. 

In ihe Jardin de Plaieuioe, an anoDymoiu unda- 
ted poeBu printed at LyoM probably beftiie the end 
of the fifteenth on^tory* we hare nlea giTon for 
compoainf moralitiea. Beaacharope (p. 86) ex- 
tn^afoms of llMae> but they aeem not worth 
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M and decent" (Ikites et hcmo^tes), but 
ei^oined to abstain from '^all mysteries of 
the passion or other sacred mysteries.'** 

43. In Germany, meantime, the ptride 
0^,,,^ of the meisier*singers, Hans Sachs, 
thMtn. was alone sofficient to pour forth a 
g^ plenteous stream for the stage. 

' His works, collectively printed at 
Nuremberg in fire folio yolumes, 1578, and 
reprinted in five quartos at Kempten, 1006, 
contain 197 dramas among the rest. Many 
of his comedies in one act, called Schwan- 
ken, are coarse satires cm the times. In* 
vention, expression, and enthusiasm, if 
we may trust his admirers, are all united 
in Hans Sachs^f 

44. The mysteries founded upon scrip- 
MoraiitiM ^^ ^^ legendary histories, as 
•Ad •imibnr Well as the moralities or allegor- 

* ft in ical dramas, which, though there 
^*"*'* might be an intermixture of hu- 
man character with abstract peraonifica^ 
tion, did not aim at that iUusion which a 
possible fable affords, continued to amuse 
the English pubUc. Nor were they con- 
fined, as perhaps they were before, to 
churches and monasteries. We find a 
company of players in the establishment 
of Richard III. while Duke of Gloucester ; 
and in the subsequent reigns, especiidly 
mider Henry Vni., this seems to have 
been one of the luxuries of the great. 
The frugal Henry YH. maintained two 
distinct sets of players ; and his son was 
{tfodigaUy sumptuous in every sort of 
court-exhibition, bearing the general name 
of revels, and superintended by a high 
priest of jollity, styled the abbot of mis- 
rule. The dramatic allegories, or moral 
plays, found a place among them. It may 
be presumed that, from their occasionality 
or want of merit, far the greater part have 
perished.^ Three or four, which we may 
^|ace before 1650, are published in Haw- 
kins's Ancient Drama and Dodsley's Old 
Plays ; one is extant, written by Skelton, 
the earliest of a known author.^ A late 
writer, whose diligence seems to have al- 
most exhausted our early dramatic history, 
has retrieved the names of a few more. 
The most ancient of these mored plays he 

* Beaachamps, i., 91. 

t Hans Sacbs Itaa met with a very laudatory 
cntte in the Ketraepeettr* Renew, x., 113, who 
9wa Tentorae to aeeert that Ooethe baa imitated 
the old ehoemaker in Fanst. 

The Germans had many playt in this age. Ges- 
imr aaya, in hia Pandectn Unifwrsalee : Germanics 
ftbaUB mnlta extant Fahula decern statumet Fa- 
do ataltoram ColmaiMB acts annt. Fnaio edits eat 
1637, ehartis qnatnor. Qaa volet hoc loco plur«ii 
•acribat in mQiaribus lingoie, nos ad alia leitina- 



Colliex*a Annala of the Stage, L, 34, *c. 
Wanon, iii., IBS. 



traces to the reign of Henry VI. Ther 
became gradually more complicated, and 
approacl^ nearer to a regular form. It 
may be observed that a line ie not easily 
defined between the scriptural mysteries 
and the legitimate drama; the ehoioeof 
the stoiy, the succession of incidents, are 
those of tragedy ; even the intermixtoTB 
of buSbonery belongs to ail oor ancient 
stage ; and it is only b^ the meanness of 
the sentiments and diction that we ezdnde 
the Candlemas-day, which is one of the 
most perfect of the mysteries, or even 
those of tiie fifteenth century, from oor 
traffic series.* Nor were the moralities, 
such as we find them in the reign of Hen- 
ry YIII., at a prodijgious distance from the 
regular stage; deviations fixHn the original 
structure of these, as Mr. CoUier has well 
observed, *' by the relinquishment of ah* 
stract for individual character, paved the 
way, by a natural and easy gradation, for 
tragedy and comedy, the representations 
of real life and manners. 'f 

45« The moralities were, in this age, 
distinguished by the constant in- --^ 
troduction of a witty, mischievous, turSd lo 
and profligate character, denomi- reUftoae 
nated the Vice. This seems ori- •■**^ 
ginall^ to have been an allegorical repre- 
sentation of what the word denotes ; but 
the vice gradually acquired a human in- 
dividuality, in which he came very near 
to our well-known Punch. The devfl 
was generally introduced in company widi 
the vice, and had to endure many blows 
from him. But the moralities had another 
striking characteristic in this period. 
They had always been religious, bat tiiey 
now became theological. In the crisis of 
that great revolution then in progress, the 
stage was found a ready and impartial in- 
strument for the old or the new faith. 
Luther and his wife were satirised in a 
Latin moraUty represented at Gray's Inn 
in 1589. It was easy to turn the tables 
on the clergy. Sir David Lyndsay's satire 
of the Three Estatis, a direct attack upon 
them, was played before James V. and his 
queen at Linlithgow in 1530 ;{ and in 
1543 an Enghsh statute was made prohib- 
iting all plays and interlndes which med- 
dle with the interpretation of Scripture. 
In 1549, the comcil of Edward VI. pat a 



* CaodleroaaHdaj, a myatety, on the murder of 
the lanocenta, is published in Hawkina'a Eaifj 
English Drama. It is by John Parfre, and may be 
referrad to the first years of Henry Vlfl. 

t Hist of Engliah Dramatie Poetry, ii., 9SS. 
Tbia I quote bgrtta proper title ; batit Ui iaiact, the 
same work as the Annala of the Stage, so for as 
being incorporated and sold together rendera it the 
» X Warton, ir., 23. 
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gtop,ty|iwrlHtnatiimitoillkiatoof«ttige* 
plmys.* 

46. Great indidgeiice, or a strong anti- 
Uttto quarian prqodice, is remiired to dia< 
play*, cover much genius in these moiaii^ 
ties and mysteries. There was, howereri 
a class of dramatic moduetions that ap- 
pealed to a more instructed audience. 
The custom of acting Latin plays preTail* 
ed in oar umversities at this time, as it 
did long afterward. Whether it were 
older than the fifteenth century seems 
not to be proved ; and the presumption is 
ecrtainly against it. *'In an original 
draught," sajrs Warton, **of the statutes 
of Trinity College at Cambridge, founded 
in 1546, one of the chapters is entitled, 
'Be Praefecto ludomm c^ui imperator dici- 
tor,* under whose direction and authority 
Latin comedies and trasedies are to be 
exhibited in the hall at Christmas.'*t It 
18 probable that Christopherson's tragedy 
of Jephthah, and another by GrimoaM on 
John the Baptist, both older than the mid- 
dle of the century, were written for aca< 
domical representation. Nor was this 
conJbied to the universities. Nicolas 
Udal, head master of Eton, wrote several 
plavs in Latin, to be acted in the long 
nights of winter by his boys-t And if we 
hiM to stop here, it might seem an nnne« 
oeoaary mmuteness to take notice of the 
diversions of schoolbojrs, espedaUy as the 
same is recorded of other teachers besides 
Udal. But there is something more in 
this. Udal has lately become Known, in 
a new and more brilliant light, as the fa- 
ihat ther of English comedy. It was 
BafiM mentioned by Warton, but without 
*"*^y- any comment, that Nicolas Udal 
wrote some English plays to be represent- 
ed by his scholars, a passage from one of 
which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of 
Logic dedicated to Edward VI.} It mifht 
have been conjectured, by the help of this 
quotation, that these plays were neither 



• CMlier, L, 144. 

t flirt, of Ebfliih Poetrj, iil, SOS. 

% Udal was not the firet, if we could troat Har- 
wood^s Alomni Etonenaes, who ettabliahed an Eton 
theatre. Of Rightwtae, who socceeded Lily as 
naater of 8t PaaPa, it ia nid by him that be waa 
*^e moat emtneiit gtaiiiaiarian,aiKl wrote the trage- 
dy of Dido ftoia Vnil, which waa acted before 
Caidioal Wolaey wita ffreat applanae br himaelf 
and other scholara of Eton." Bat aa Righiwise 
left Eton for Kin/s Coilege In IA08, this cannot be 
tnie, at leaat ao far as Wolaey ia concerned. It ia 
aaid afterWMd, io the aame booh, of one HallewiU, 
who went U>Caiabrid|e in 1532, that he wrote <* the 
tragedy of Dido." Which ahoald we believe, or 
were mere two Didoc? Bat Harwood*8 book is 
sot reckoned of moch aathortty beyond the mere 
laooida which he copied. 

( HiaL of JBnglidi Poetqr, iik, SU. 



Of ^ class of molalities or mystenest 
nor mere translations from Plautus and 
Terence, as it would not have been xuk- 
natural at first to suppose. Within a few 
years, however, the comedy from which 
Wilson took his oitract has been discoT«> 
ered. It was printed in 1566, but proba- 
blv written not later than 1640. The title 
of this comedy is Rslph Roister Doister, a 
name uncouth enough, and from which 
we should expect a very baitnrous farce. 
But Udal, an eminent scholar, knew how 
to preserve comic spirit and humour with« 
out degenerating into licentious buffoon- 
ery. Ralph RiMster Doister, in spite of its 
title, is a play of some merit, though Vm 
wit may seem designed for the purpose 
of natural merriment rather than critical 
glory. We find in it, what is of no slight 
vidue, the eariiest liv^y picture of London 
manners among the gallants and citizens 
who furnished so much for the stage down 
to the civil wars. And perhaps there is 
no striking difference in this respect be* 
tween the dramatic manners under Henry 
VIII. and James I. This comedy, for 
there seems no kind of reason why it 
should be refused that honourable name, 
is much superior to Gammar Gurton*a 
Needle, written twenty years afterward, 
from which it has wrested a long^estab^ 
lished precedence in our dramatic annals.^ 



SaovioM IIL 
RontBcee asd Novel*.— Eabtlaia. 

47. Trc popularity of Amadis de Gaul 
gave rise to a class of romances, RoinanMa 
the delight of the multitude in of flhiTauy. 
the sixteenth century, though since chief- 
ly remembered by the ridicule and inio- 
miny that has attached itself to their 
name, those of knight-errantry. Most of 
these belong to Spanish or Portuguese 
literaturo. Palmerin of Oliva, one of the 
earliest, was published in 1636. Pahner* 
in, less fortunate than his namesake of 
England, did not escape the penal flame 
to .which the barber and curate consigned 
many also of his younger brethren. It 
has been observed by Bouterwek, that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well 
as Cervantes, resisted the conta^on of 
bad taste which kept the prolix mediocrity 
of these romances in iashion.t 

48. A far better style was that of the 
short novel, which the Italian wri- 
ters, especially Boccaccio, had ren- 



■ See an analyeia wiUi «itracta of Raloh Roiatev 
Doiater, in Colher'a Hiat. of Dramatic roetiyt ii^ 
445-460. 

t Hiat of Spenidi literature, f.S04. Punlop^ 
Hiat. of Fictjoo, voL ii. 
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dered popular in fiaropel But, though 
manjr of these were probably written 
within this period of thirty years, none of 
much distinction ooi»e within it, as the 
date of their earliest publication, except 
the celet^rated Belphegor of Machiavel.* 
The amusing stoiy of LasfiaiiUo de Tormes 
wfts certainly written by Mendoza in his 
youth. But it did not appear in print till 
1686. This is the first known specimen 
in Spain of the picaresque, or rogue style, 
in which the adventures of the low and 
rather dishonest |ifait of tlie eonununity 
are' made to furnish amusement for the 
great. The Itahan novelists are by. no 
means without earlier instances; but it 
became the favourite and almost peculiar 
class of novel with the Spanish writers 
about the «nd of the century. 

49. But the most celebrated, andcertain- 
p^^^^ ly the most brilliant performance 
^^^ in the path of fiction ^at belongs 
to this age, is that of Rabelais. Few 
books are less likeiy to obtain the praise 
of a rigorous critic ; but few have more 
the stamp of originality, or show a more 
redundant fertility, always of language, 
and sometimes of^^iinagination. He bears 
a slight resemblance to Lucian, anda con- 
siderable one to Aristophanes. His read- 
ing is lu^e, but always rendered subser- 
vient to ridicule ; he is never serious in a 
single page, and seems to have had little 
other aim, in his first two volumes, than 
to pour out the exuberance of his animal 
ffayety. In die latter part of Pantaffruers 
Sistory, that is, the fourth and filth books, 
one published in 1553, the other after the 
author's death in 1561, a dislike to the 
Church of Rome, which had been slightly 
perceived in the first volumes, is not at 
all disgciisf^d ; but the vein of merriment 
becomes gradually less fertile, and weari- 



* I cannot make another exception for II PeUe^ 
grino by Cavieeo of Parma, the first known edition 
of which, published at Venice in 1S26, evkiently 
alludea to one earlier; diligentemente in lingua 
tosca eorretto, e novamente ttampato et historiato. 
The editor tpeaka of the book as dbaolete in or- 
ttography and etyle. It is ppobablT, however, not 
older UiM the laet yeare of the fifteenth century, 
beiEui dedicated to Lucrezia Borgia. It ia a Tory 

Eroltt and tedious romance, in three books and two 
undred and nineteen chapters, written in a semi- 
poetical, diAise style, aiid much in the usoal man- 
ner of love-stories. Giegu^n6 and Tiraboschi do 
aot mjwtkm it ; Uie Biographie Umveraelle does. 

Mr. Duolop has given a short account of a French 
novel, entitled lea Aventores de Lycidas et de 
Cleorithe, which he considen as the eariiesi and 
beet spfBcimen of what he calls the spiritual ro- 
mance, unmixed with chivalry or allegory, iii., 51, 
It was written in 1!^, by Ba«re, aicbdeacon or 
Sens. I should suspect that there had been some 
of this class alrsedy in Ckrmsny; they certainly 
became common in that country aftsrward. 



nes» amieipetes the dose of a work ivUcb 

had long amused while it disgusted us. 
Allusions to particular characters are fre- 
quent, and, in generaU transparent enough, 
with the aid of a little information about 
contemporaneous history, in several parts 
of Rabelais ; but much of what has been 
taken for political and religious satire 
cannot, as far as I perceive, be satisfacto- 
rily traced beyond the capricious imagi- 
nation of the author. Those who have 
found Montluc, the famous bishop of Va- 
lence, in Panuige, or Antony of Bourtxm, 
father «f Henry iy.,.in Pantagruel, keep 
no measures with dironology. Panuige 
is so admirably conceived, that we may 
fairiy reckon him original ; but the germe 
of uie character is in the gracioso, or 
clown, of the extemporaneous stage ; the 
roguish, selfish, cowardly, cunning attend- 
ant, who became Panurge in the plastic 
hands of Rabelais, and 8ancho in those 
of Cervantes. The French critics have 
not, in general, done justice to Rabelais,, 
whose manner was not that of the age <tf 
Louis XIY; The Tale of a Tub appean 
to me by far the closest imitation of it, 
and to be conceived altogether in a kin* 
dred spirit; but, in general, those who 
have had reading enough to rival the co- 
piousness of Rabelais have wanted his in* 
vention and humour, or the riotouanesa 
of his animal spirits. 



Sbctiok IV. 

Stranle between Latin and Italian _ 
(talian and Spanish polite Wtiten.' 
in ftaly^In nance and £i«UMid. 

50. Among the polished writers of Italy 
we meet pn every side the name of ^..^^ ^ 
Bembo; great inltalian as well as StSi snJ 
in Latin literature, in prose as m iMiani siH 
verse. It is now the fourth time •'"■^ 
that it occurs to us ; and in no instance 
has he merited more of his country. Since 
the fourteenth century, to repeat what has 
been said before, so absorbing had become 
the love of ancient leamins, that the natu- 
ral language, beantiiVil and copious as it 
really was, and polished as it had been 
under the hands of Boccaceio, seemed, to 
a very false-Judging pedantry, scarce wor- 
thy of the hi^er kinds of composition. 
Those too, who, with enthusiastic dili- 
|ence, had acouired the power of writing 
Latin well, did not brook so much as the 
equality of their native languagje. In an 
oration delivered at Bologna in 1589, be* 
fore the emperor and pope, by Romolo 
Amaseo, one of the good writers of the 
sixteenth century, he not only pronounced 
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a paanyirie upon the Latki Umtfue; but 
coQtMided that the Italian ehould be re- 
•erved for shops and markets, and the 
coBTeraation of the Tulgar ;* nor was this 
doctnney probaUy in rather a less degree, 
uncommon during that age. A dialogue 
of Sperone relates to this debated ques- 
tion, whether the Latin or Italian lan- 
guage should be preferred ; one of the in- 
terlocutors (probably Laxaro Buonamici. 
an eminent scholar) disdaining the latter 
as a mere corruption. It is a very inge- 
nious performance, well conducted on 
both sides, and may be read with pleas- 
ure. The Italians of that age are as 
cleTcr in criticism as they are wearisome 
on the commonplaces of ethics. It pur- 
ports to have been written the year wer 
the oration of Romolo Amaseo, to which 
it alludes. 

51. It is an evidence of the more tiberal 
lafloflMe spirit that generally accompanies 
or B«mb» the greatest abilities, that Bembo, 
In ibn. umch superior to Amaseo in fame 
as a Latin writer, should have been among 
the first to retrieve the honour of his na- 
tive language, by infusing into it that ele- 
gance and selection of phrase which his 
taste had taught him m Latin, and for 
which the Italian is scarcely less adapted. 
In the dialogue of Sperone quoted above, 
it is said that " it was the general opin- 
ion no one would write Italian who could 
write Latin; a prejudice in some meas- 
ure lightened by the poem of Politian on 
the tournament of Julian de* Medici, but 
not taken away till Bembot a Venetian 
gentleman, as learned in the ancient lan- 

nlfes as Politian, showed that he did not 
ain his matenud tongue.'^f 
SH. It is common in the present age to 
Apoi^r ftr show as indiscriminating a dis- 
iMiaim*, ^lain for those who wrote in Lat- 
in as they seem to have felt towards their 
own literature. But the taste and imagi- 
nation of Bembo are not given to every 
one ; and we must remember, in justice 
to such men as Amaseo, who, though 
they imitate well, are yet but imitators in 
style, that there was really scarce a book 
in Italian prose written with any elegance 
except the Decamerone of Boccaccio ; the 
manner of which, as Tiraboschi justly ob- 
serves, however suitable to those sportive 
fictions, was not very well adaptea to se- 
rious eloquence-t Nor has the Italian 
language, we may add, in ite very best 
models, attained so much energy and 
condensation as will satisfy the ear or 
the understanding of a good Latin scholo 



*TfailMMchi,z.,389. 
|xn«a 
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v; and there can be neitlMr pedantry nor 
absurdity in saying that it is an inferior 
or^^an of human thought. The most valid 
objection to the emj^oyment of Latin in 
public discourses or in moral treatises is 
ite exclusion of those whose advantage 
we are supposed to seek, and whose sym. 
pathy we ought to excite. But this ob* 
jection, though not much less powerful in 
reality than at present, struck men less 
sensibly in that age, when long use of the 
ancient language, in which even the ser^ 
mons of the cleigy were frequently deliv* 
ered, had taken away the sense of its im« 
propriety.* 

53. This controversy pointe out some 
degree of change in public opin- ciMtraetM^ 
ion, and the first stage of that oftiwnM. 
struggle against the aristocracy ^^«^* 
of erudition, which lasted, more or less, 
for nearly two centuries, till, like other 
struggles of still more importance, it end- 
ed in the victory of the many. In the 
days of Poggio and Politian, the native 
Italian no more claimed an equality than 
the plebeians of Rome demanded the 
consulship in the first years of the repub- 
lic. These are the revolutions of human 
opinion, bearing some analogy and paral« 
lelism to those of civil society, which it 
is the business of an historian of litera- 
ture to indicate. 

54. The life of Bembo was spent, after 
the loss of his great patron Leo X., ua or 
in literary elegance at Padua. Here b^^ 
he formed an extensive library and ooUec* 
tion of medals, and here he enjoyed the 
society of the learned, whom that univer- 
sity supplied, or who visited him from 
other parts of Italy and Europe. Far be- 
low Sadolet in the solid virtues of his 
character, and not probably his superior 
in learning, he has certainly left a great 
name, and contributed more to the litera- 
ry progress of his native country. He 
diea at an advanced age in 1547, having 
a few years before obtained a cardinal's 
hat on the recommendation of Sadolet.f 

55. The style of some other Italian and 
Spanish writers, CastigUone, SperonCy 
Machiavel, Guevara, Oliva, has been al* 



* Sadolet bioMelf had rather diaoouraged Bembo 
from writiDg Italian, aa appeara from one of hta 
epiatlea, thanking hia fiiena for the preaent of a 
book, peihapa Le Proae. Sed tn fortaaae conjicta 
ex eo, ilia mihi noo plaoera, quod te avocaie aole^ 
bam ab illia liteha. Faciebem ego id quidem, aed 
cooaiiio, ut ridebar, bona Cnm enim in Letinia 
nMJor mnlto inaiaat dicnitaa, tuqoe in ea facolute 
princepa mihi longe Tioerepe, non tarn abatrahebaa^ 
te ilUnc. qoarn hoc vooabam. Nee atadiam repie- 
heodebam in illia. tonm, aed te maiora qowiaiii 
apeotara deben arbitrabar.«-Epiat., lib. ii., p. 56. 

t Tiiabowshi, ix., 806. Ooiaiani, iv^ 99. " ' 
let,£piat,lib.sl,fb5a& 
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^j,,,,^^ read^idTeitedtowhenthesobJeet 
or iniiu of their writings was before us; 
S^S^ and it would be tedious to dwell 
^'^ upon them again in this point of 
▼iew. The Italians have been accustomed 
to associate almost every kind of excel- 
lence with the word oinquecento. They 
extol the elegant style and fine taste of 
those writers. But Andr^ has remarked 
with no injustice, that if we find purity, 
correctness, and elegance of expression 
ia the chief prose writers of this century,* 
we cannot but also acknowledge an empty 
prolixity of periods, a harsh involution of 
words and clauses, a jejune and weari- 
some circuity of sentences, with a stri- 
king deficiency of thought. ^ Let us admit 
the graces of mere language in the famous 
authors of this period ; but we must own 
them to be far nom models of eloquence, 
so tedious and languid as they are.**^ 
The Spanish writers of the same centu- 
ry, he says afterward, nourished, as well 
as the Italian, with the milk of antiquity, 
tiftnsfttsed the spirit and vigour of these 
ancients into their own compositions, not 
with the servile imitation of the others, 
nor seeking to arrange their phrases and 
round their periods, the source of languor 
snd emptiness, so that the best Spanish 
prose is more flowing and harmonious 
than the contemporary Italian.f 

66. The French do not claim, I believe, 
MM to have produced at the middle of 
'"""* the sixteenth century any prose 
writer of a polished or vigorous style, 
Calvhi excepted, the dedication of whose 
Institutes to Francis I. is a model of pu<- 
Mora "*y *"*^ elegance for the age.t Sir 
' Thomas More's Life of Edward V., 
written about 1500, appears to me the 
first example of good finglish language ; 
pure and perspicuous, weU chosen, with- 
oot vulgarisms or pedantry.^ His polem- 
ical tracts are inferior, but not ill written. 
We have seen that Sir Thomas Elyot had 
j^jg^i^gg^ eome vigour of style. Ascham, 
whose Toxophilus, or dialogue on 
archery, came out in 1544, does not excel 
him. But his works have been reprinted 
in modem times, and are, consequently, 
better known than those of Elyot. The 
early English writers ate seldom select 
enough in their phrases to bear such a 
critical judgment as the academicians of 
Italy were wont to exercise. 



*Aiidn4«,Tii.,5S. tCd..1«. 

t Neofchataaii, Emsi rar lee mmUettn ouvncee 
dent le langne Fmn^iee, p. 135. 

^ Thie bae been reprinted entire In H<^ingBbcd*e 
Chronicle; end the reeder mey find a lent extract 
in the preface to Todd'a edition oT Johneon'e Die* 
taonery. 1 sboaU name the accosnt of Jane Shore 
aa a model of elegant nanatUNt 



67. Next to the models of style, we may 
place those writings which are ftaiia«ir 
designed to form mem. In ail 'c**^ 
sorts of criticism, whether it confines it- 
self to the idioms of a sinf^e language, oi 
rises to something like a general principle 
of taste, die Italian writers had a decided 
priority in order of time as well as of meiiL 
We have already mentioned the eariiest 
work, that of Fortunio on Italian gram- 
mar. Libumio, at Venice, in 1581, fol- 
lowed with his Yolgari Eleganzie. Bat 
this was roeedily eclipsed by a work of 
Bembo, published in 1585, with the rather 
singular title, Le Prose. These observa- 
tions on the native language, commenced 
more than twenty years before, are writ* 
ten in di^ogue, supposed to originate in 
the great controversy of that age, whether 
it were worthy of a man of letters to em- 
ploy his mother-tongue instead of Latin. 
Bembo well defend^ the national 
cause; and by judicious criticism °^^ 
on the language itself, and the best writers 
in it, put an end to the most spedous ar- 
gument under which the advocates of 
Latin sheltered themselves : that the Ital* 
ian, being a mere congeries of independent 
dialects, varying not only in pronunciatioa 
and orthography, but in their words and 
idioms, and having been written with un- 
bounded irregulanty and constant adop- 
tion of vulgar phrases, could afford no 
certain test of grammatical purity or 
graceful ornament. It was thought ne- 
cessary by Bembo to meet this ok^tion 
by the choice of a single dialect; and^ 
though a Venetian, he had no hesitation 
to recognise the superiority of that spoken 
in Florence. The Tuscan writers of that 
century proudly make use of his testimo- 
ny in aid of their pretensions to dictale the 
laws of Italian idurni. Varchi says, ** The 
Italians c»mot be sufficiently thankful to 
Bembo for having not onlv purified their 
language from the rust of past ages, but 
given it such regularity and deamess that 
it has become what we now see.'* This 
eariy woric, however, as might be expect* 
ed, has not wholly escaped the censure of 
a school of subtle and fastidious critics, in 
whom Italy became fertile.* 

58. Several other treatises on the Ital* 
ian language appeared even before the 
middle of the century ; though few com- 
paratively with the more celebrated and 
elaborate labours of criticism in its latter 
portion. None seem to deserve mention, 
unless it be the Observations of Lodovioo 
TMce (Venice, 1550), which were much 
improved in subsequent editions. Of the 



* Ginguto^ vil, 390. Comiani, iv^ lli. 
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bigher kind of criticism which endearmm 
to excite and guide our perceptions of lit- 
erary excellence, we find few or no speci- 
mens, even in Italy, within this period, 
except so far as the dialogues of Bembo 
furnish instances. 

flO. France was not destitute of a few 
- obscure treatises at this time, 

t^umuH enough to lay the foundations 
gMM te of her critical literature. The 
"■■^ complex rules of French metre 
were to be laid down; and the language 
was iiregular in pronunciation, accent, and 
orthography. These meaner, but neces- 
sary elements of correctness occupied 
three or four writers, of whom Goujet 
has made brief mention ; Sylvius, or Du 
Bois, who seems to hare been the earliest 
writer on grammar; Stephen Dolet, better 
known by his unfortunate fate than bv 
his essay on French punctuation;* and, 
though Goujet does not name him, we 
may add an Englishman, Palsgrave, who 
published a French grammar in English 
as eariy as 1590.t An eartier production 
than any of these is the Art de plaine 
rhetorique, by Peter Fabry, 1581; in 
which, with the help of some knowledge 
of Cieero, he attempted, but with little 
correctness, and often in absurd expres- 
sions, to establish the principles of orato- 
ry. If his work is no better than Goujet 
rapresents it to be. its popularity must 
denote a low condition of literature in 
France.} The fint who aspired to lay 
down an3rthing like laws of taste in po- 
etry WW Thomas Sibilet, whose Art Po- 
Mqae appeared in 1548. This is in two 
books ; the former relating to the metrical 
ndes of French vene, the latter giving pre- 
eepis, short and judicious, for dtlierent 
kinds of composition. It is not, however, 
a woriL of much importance.^ 

60. A more remaricable grammarian of 
Oitbof. this time was Louis Meigret, who 
npior or endeavoured to reform orthogra- 



phy by adapting it to pronuncia^ 
tion. In a language where these had 
come to differ so prodigiously as they did 
*in French, something of this kind would 
be silently effected by the printen ; but 
the bold scheme of Meigret went beyond 
their ideas of reformation ; and he com- 
llains that he could not prevail to have 
nis words given to the public in the form 
he preferrra. They were ultimately less 
rigid; and the new orthography appears 
in some grammatical treatises of Meigret, 
published about 1550. It was not, as we 



• Oooj^L BibUothteoe FranMiM, l, 4% SI. 
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know, very successful ; but he has credit 
given him for some improvements which 
have been retained in French printing. 
Meigret's French Grammar, it has been 
said, is the fint that contains any rational or 
proper principles of the language. It has 
been obeerved, I know not how conectly, 
that he was the fi»t who denied the name 
of case to those modifications of sense in 
nouns which are not marked bj^ inflex« 
ion ; and the writer to whom I am indebted 
for this adds, what is more worth attention, 
that this limited meaning of the wmd case^ 
which the modem gremmara generally 
adopt, is rather an ari>itrary deviation 
flrom their predecessora.* 

61. It would have been strange if we 
could exhibit a list of English cra<k m 
writcre on the subject of oiir Ian- of rtwwte. 
guage in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
it has at all times been the most neglect* 
ed department of our literature. The£ng« 
lish have ever been as indocile in ac- 
knowledging the rales of criticism, even 
those which determine the most ordinary 
questions of grammar, as the Italians and 
French have been voluntarily obedient 
Nor bad they, as yet, drunk deep enough 
of classical learning to discriminate, by 
any steady principle, the general beauties 
of composition. Yet among the scantr 
rivulets that the English press furaishea» 
we find •• The Art or Craft of Rhetoiyke," 
dedicated by Leonard Cox to Hugh Faiu 
ingdon, abbot of Reading. This book, 
which, though now very scarce, was trans* 
lated into Latin, and twice printed at Cra* 
cow in the year 1586,t is the woriL of a 
schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was 
probably published about 1534. Cox says, 
<* I have partly translated out of a work of 
ihetoric written in the Latin tongue, and 
partly compiled of my own, and so made 
a little treatise in manner of an introduc* 
tion into this aforesaid science, and that 
in the Enfflish tongue, remembering thai 
every good thing, after the saying of the 
philosopher, the more common the bettei^ 
it is." His art of rhetoric foUows the 
usual distribution of the ancients, both as 
to the kinds of oration and their parts ; 
with examples, chiefly fhmi Roman his* 
tory, to direct the choice of arguments. 
It is hard to say bow much may be con« 
sidered as his own. The book is in duo* 
decimo, and contains but eighty-five pages; 
It would, of courae, be unworthy of notice 
in a later period. 



» Biogr. Vmr^ Msignt, a good aiticle. Ooujot» 
1,83. t °- 
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CHAPTER IX. 



oir TBB sommno axd MiaonuukmouB unRiJnnut or kuboi^i pbok 16SM> to 1660. 



Sbction I. 

On Mathematical and Physical Science. 

. 1. The first translation of Euclid from 
fl«MMnkai the Greek text was made by 
umtiam, Zamberti of Venice, and appear- 
ed in 1505. It was republished at Basle 
in 1537. The Spherics of Theodosius and 
the Cooics of Apollonius were translated 
by men, it is said, more conversant with 
Greek than with geometry. A higher 
praise is due to Werner of Nuremberg, the 
first who aspired to restore the geometrical 
analysis of .the ancients. The treatise of 
Regiomontanus on triangles was first pub- 
lished in 1533. It may be presumed that 
its more important contents were already 
known to geometers. Montucla hints 
that the editor, Schsner, may have intro- 
duced some algebraic solutions which ap- 
pear in this work; but there seems no 
reason to doubt that Regiomontanus was 
flufilciently acquainted with that science. 
The treatise of Yitello on optics, which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, was 
first, iHinted in 1533.* 

3. Oronce Fin^e, with some reputation 
j^i^ in his own times, has, according to 
* Montucla, no pretension to the name I 
of a fl»ometer; and apother Frenchmsua, 
Femel, better known as a physician, who : 
published a Cosmotheoria m 1527, though ' 
he first gave the length of a degree of the 
meridian^ and came not far from the truth, 
arrived at it by so unscientific a method, 
being, in fact, no other than counting the 
revolutions of a wheel along the main 
road, that he cannot be reckoned much 
l^^f^Q^ higher.f These are obscure names 
in comparison with i Joachim, sur- 
named RhcBticus from his native country. 
After the publication of the work of Regi- 
omontanus on trigonometry, he conceiv- 
ed the project of carrying these labours 
still farther; and calculated the sines, 
tangents, and secants, the last of which he 
first reduced to tables, for every minute 
of the quadrant, to a radius of unity fol- 
lowed by fifteen ciphers ; one of the most 
remarkable monuments, says Montuda, 
of human patience, or, rather, of a devo- 
tion to science, the more meritorious that 
it could not be attended with much glory. 



* Montucla. Kaatner. 

t MontncU, U., 316. KUtnar, ii., 329l 



But this work was not published till 1504, 
and then not so complete as RhcBticos had 
left it* 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it were, the 
founder of the higher algebra; Otednaai 
for, whatever he may have bor- ^^^««iKb» 
rowed from others, we derive the science 
from his Ars Magna, published in 1546. It 
contains many valuable discoveries ; bat 
that which has been most celebrated is 
the rule for the solution of cubic cnMe 
equations, generally known by ctwitaa* 
Cardan's name, though he had obtained it 
from a man of equal genius in algebraic 
science, Nicolas Tartaglia. The origmal 
inventor appears to have been Scipio Fer- 
reo, who, about 1505, by some unknown 
process, discovered the solution of a sin- 
gle case ; that of x'-^-px^q. Ferreo 
imparted the secret to one Fiore or Flor- 
idos, who challenged Tartaglia to a pub- 
he trial of skill, not unusual in that ace. 
Before he heard of this, Tartaglia, asiie 
assures us himself, had found out the so- 
lution of two other forms of cubic equa- 
tion: «» + »j?*=y; and «'— £*«=y. 
When the day of trial arrived, Tarta^ 
was able not only to solve the proUema 
offered by Fiore, but to baffle him entirely 
by others which resulted in the forms of 
equation, the solution of which had been 
discovered by himself. This was in 1 536 ; 
and four years afterward Cardan obtained 
the secret from Tartaglia under an oath 
of secrecy. In lus Ars Magna, he did not 
hesitate to violate this engagement ; and, 
though he gave Tartaglia the credit of 
the discovery, revealed the process to the 
worid.f He has said himself, that by the 
help oif Ferrari, a very good mathemati- 
cian, he extended his rule to some caaen 
not comprehended in that o{ Tartaglia ; 



* MonUicIa, i.» 5SS. Biogr. Umr., art. Joachim. 
Kastner, i., 561. 

t Playfair, in his second diaieitation in the Ea- 
cyclopsdia Britanmca, though he cannot hot con- 
demn Cardan, aeems to think Tartaglia rightly treat- 
ed for having concealed bis discoreiy ; and otbeie 
hare echoed this strain. Tartaglia himself says, in 
a passage I hare read in Cossalt, that he meant to 
have divulged it ultimately ; hut in that age money 
as well as credit was to he got by keeping the se- 
cret ; and thoee who eensoie him wholly fafget, 
that the solution of cubic equatioos was, in the ee- 
tual state of algetea, peiiBcUy devoid of aqy atility 
to the world. 
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Imi the best historian of eariy algebra 
seems not to allow this claim.* 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously 
BMviyortte attempted to trace the process 
dtoeofwy. )yy which TartagMa amved at 
this disooTer7;t one which, when com- 
pared with the other leading rules of alge* 
bra, where the invention, however useful, 
has generally lain much nearer the sur* 
face, seems an astonishing effect of saga- 
eitjT. Even Harriott's beautiful generali- 
sation of the composition of equations 
was prepared by what Cardan and Yieta 
had oone before, or might have been sug- 
gested by observation in the less complex 
cases^ 

6. Cardan, though not entitled to the 



* Cosatli. Btoria Critiea d'Alnbrt (1707), iUM, 
dec. Hattoo*t MaUiematical Dictionarr. Montu- 
da, i.. 501. Kiafcoar, i., 152. 

t Ibid , p. 145. Tartaelia boaata of havinff dia- 
covered that Um cube of P+yssp'+p'^+M'-f^*. 
Soeh waa the ignorance or liieral algetnra ; yet in 
tbis etate of the actence he aolved cubic eqoatioM. 

t Cardan atrongly eipraaaea hia aenae of tbia 
racODdite diacovery. And, at tbe passage in which 
be traeea the early progreas of algebra is abort, and 
fti quoted from Cardan*e works, which are acaice 
in Saglaiid, by Kiiatner, who ie himaelf not very 
commooly known here, I shall' tranacribe the whole 
peaoage, as a cariosity for our philomaths. Hcc 
era oBm a Hahomete Mosis Arabis filio initium 
aempait. Etenim hitjna rei locuplea teotia Leonat- 
due Pisanoa. Reli^nit autem capitala <|uatuor, 
earn aoia demonatrattombos quae noa locia saia aa- 
criberous. Poet molta Tero tempomm intervalla 
trie capitala derivatira addiu illia sant, incerto 
•Qtoie, qu« tamen cam principalibaa a Loca Pact- 
do poaHa aunt. Demum etiam ez prinis, alia trie 
denvetiva, a ooodam tgnoto viro inventa legi, h»c 
linime in ' 



lucem prodierant, cum esaeni aliia 
longe Qtiliora, nam cabi et numeri et cabi quadrati 
•aumatiooem docebant. Verom temporibas nos< 
trie Scipio Ferreoa Bononiensia, capitolum cnbt et 
•aniiii nomero aqnalidm [ft*'¥f e^g] isTenit, lem 
aane palchiam et admirabilem : cam ommr Aaoae- 
flMHn nblilitiitttn , smum nigmu mw Arfu c^oritelm orv 
kmc ai y t rrt , ilMnnn fr^celo caU$i€, atp€rimtnium au- 

mUigerit mhil won ialkjtfcrv msm m endat, Hajus 
•mulatione Nicoboa Tartalea BhxeUanaia,amicaa 
noater, com in certamen cam iiltos discipalo Anto- 
nio Maha Flondo veniaaat, capitalum idem oe vin- 
eeietur invenit, qui mibi ipaam multia pfecibaa 
exorataa tndidit. Deceptua enim ego verbis Luca 
Padoli, qoi ultra ana capitala genenle ullum aliud 
eaaa posse negat (quaoqaam tot jam aotea xebua 
a me inventia aub maniboa asset, deaperabam) ta- 
men, et invenire f . quarere non audebam [aic, aed 
perpeiam nonnihil acribi liqaet]. lode autem illo 
nabito demonstrationem Tenatua, intellexi complara 
alia poase haberi. Ac eo studio, auctaque jam con- 
identia, per me partim, ac eiiam aliqoa per Lndov. 
ieum Fenariom, obm alomnum ooatrum, inveoL 
Pono qua ah hia inventa sunt, illorum uominibus 
daeorabontur, catera qua nomine cateat nostra 
aunt. At etiam demonatrationea, prater tree Ma- 
hometia, et.duaa Ludovici, omnea nostra sant, sin- 
gttlaqoe capitibaa auia praponentnr, inde reguU 
•ddjta, aubjicietor ezpsnmentum.— Kaatnor, p. 152. 
The passage in italica ia also quoted by Comli, p^ 
I5flL 



honour of this discovery, nor eren cm&ufi 
equal) perhaps, in mathematical oihtr«i. 
genius to Tarta^lia, made a great ^^"f***- 
epoch in the science of algebra ; and, ac* 
cording to Cossali and Button, has a claim 
to much that Montucla has unfairly or 
carelessly attributed to his favourite Vieta* 
" It appears,*' says Dr. Button, " from this 
short chanter (hb. x., cap. 1, of the Ars 
Magna), that he had discovered most of 
tbe principal properties of the roots of 
equations, and could point out the number 
and nature of the roots, partly from the 
signs of the terms, and partly from the 
magnitude and relations of the coeffi* 
cients.'* Cossali has given the larger part 
of a quarto volume to the algebra of Car* 
dan ; his object being to estsSbtish the pri- 
ority of the Italian's claim to most of the 
discoveries ascribed by Montucla to oth* 
ers, and especially to Vieta. Cardan 
knew how to transform a complete cnbio 
equation into one wanting the second 
term — one of the flowers which Montucla 
has placed on the head of Vieta— and this 
he explains so fully, that Cossali charges 
the French historian of mathematics with 
having never read the Ars Magna.* Leo- 
nard of Pisa had been aware that quadjra^ 
equations miffht have two positive roots ; 
but Cardan nrst perceived, or, at least, 
first noticed the negative roots, which he 
calls '* ficte radices."t In this, perhaps, 
there is nothing extraordinary ; the alge* 
braic language must early have been pei^ 
ceived by such acute men as exercised 
themselves in problems to give a double 
solution in every quadratic equation ; but, 
in fact, the conditions of these problems, 
being idways numerical, were such as to 
render a nef^ative result practically false, 
and impertment tp the solution. It is 
therefore, perhaps, without much canse 
that Cossali triumphs in the ignorance 
shown of negative values hy Vieta, Ba- 
chet, and even Barriott, though Cardan 
had pointed them out 4 since we may 
hetter say that they did not trouble them* 
selves with what, in the actual application 
of algebra, could be of no utility. Cardan 
also discovered that every cumc equation 
has one or three real roots ; and that there 
are as many positive or true roots as 
changes of sign in the equation ; that the 
coeffoient of the second terin is equal to 
the sum of the roots, so that, where it is 
wanting, the positive and negative values 
must compensate each other ;^ and that 



• p. 164. 

t Montucla gives Cardan the credit due for thio ; 
at leaat in hia aecood edition (1790), p. 905. 

\ It moit, wffnmOft bs«e hmm tWoiigh km 
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the known term is the product of aH the 
roots. Nor was he ignorant of a method 
of extraotmg roots by approximation ; but 
in this, agaui, the definiteness of solati<Mi, 
which numerical problems admit and re- 
qaire, would prevent any great progress 
from being made.* The rules are not, 
perhaps, all laid down by him very dear- 
ly ; and it is to be observed that he con- 
fined himself chiefly to equations not 
above the third power; though he first 
published the method of solving biquad- 
ratics, invented by his coadjutor Ferrari. 
Cossali has also shown that the applica- 
tion of algebra to geometry, and even to 
the geometrical construction of problems, 
was known in some cases by Tartaglia 
and Cardan ; thus plncking another feath- 
er from the wing of Vieta or of Descar- 
tes. It is a little amusing to see that, af- 
ter Montuda had laboured with so much 
success to despoil Harriott of the glory 
which Wallis had, perhaps with too na- 
tional a feeling, bestowed upon him for a 
long list of discoveries contained in the 
writings of Yieta, a claimant by an older 
title started up in Jerome Cardan, who, 
by help of his very accomplished advo- 
cate, seems to have established his right 
at the expense of both. 

«. These anticipations of Cardan are 
tmperfteUons the more trqly wonderful, wheu 
oTjigKbrate we consider that the syroboli- 
iMfiMfe. ^jgj language of algebra, that 
powerful instrument not only in expedi- 
ting the processes of thought, but in sug- 
gesting general truths to the mind, was 
nearly unknown in his age. Diophantus, 
Fra Luca, and Cardan make use occa- 
sionally of letters to express indefinite 
quantities, besides the res or eosa, some- 
times written shortly, for the assumed 
unknown number of an equation. But 
letters were not substituted for known 
quantities ; and it has been seen in a note, 
ihat Tartaglia first discovered, and that by 
ft geometrical construction, what appears 
00 very simple as the equation between 
the cube of a line and that of any two 
parts into which it may be divided. Mi- 
£had Stifelf in his Anthmetica Integra, 



knowledge of thie property of the coefficients of 
the second term, that Carua recogoiaed the eziet- 
eace of eqaal roots, even when affected by the 
eame sign (Coesah*, ii., 302) ; which, considered in 
mlatioii to the numerieal problemi then in nee, 
wonld seem a lund of abenrdity. 

* Kistoer. p. 161. In one pbce Cossali shows 
that Cardan had transported all the quantities of an 
equation to one side, making the whole equal to 
lero ; which WaUis has ascribed to Harriott, as his 
leading discovery, p. SS4. Yet in another passsge 
we find Cossali sayinr, Una somma di quantity 
ngoale al lero avea un* aria mostruosa, e non as- 
i dt efBtiion ai fctta oOBsepirt Mea, ^ IM. 



Nuremberg} 1644, is said ib hav« ftnX oset 
the signs + and «— , and numeral expo- 
nents of powers.* It is very singular 
that discoveries of th« greatest conve^ 
nience, and not above the ingenuity of a 
parish schoolmaster, should have been 
overiooked by men of extraordinary aeute- 
ness, like Tartaglia, Cardan, and Ferrari, 
and hardly less so, that, by dint of this 
acuteness, they dispensed with the aid of 
these contrivances, in whidi we almost 
fancy the utility of algebraic expression 
consists. 

7. But the great boast of science during 
this period is the treatise of Co- ciaernicM. 
pemicus on the revolutions of **®™'^^ 
the heavenly bodies, in six books, publish- 
ed at Nuremberg in 1543.t This founder 
of modem astronomy was bom at Thorn, 
of a good family, in 1473 ; and, after re- 
ceiving the best education his country 
fumisned, spent some years in Italy, ren- 
dering himself master of all the mathe- 
matical and astronomical science at that 
time attainable. He became possessed, 
afterward, of an ecclesiastical benefice in 
his own country. It appears to have 
been about 1507, that, aiUr meditating on 
various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he 
began to adopt and confirm in writing that 
of Pythagoras, as alone capable of ex- 
plaining the planetary motions with thai 
simplicity which gives a presumption of 
truth in the works of nature.^ Many 
years of exact observation confirmed hu 
mind in the persuasion that he had solved 
the grandest problem which can occupy 
the astronomer. He seems to have com- 
pleted his treaty about 1530, but perhaps 
dreaded the bigoted prejudices which af- 
terward oppressed Galileo. Hence he is 



» Hutton. Kattner. 

t The title-psge snd advertiMment of so fiunoa* 
a work, and which so few of my readers will hate 
seen, are worth copying from Kistner, it., 595. 
Nicolai Copemici Torinensis, de reTOlotionihot 
orbiom ccslettium libri iri. 

Habes in hoe opere jsm recens nato et edito, stn- 
diose lector, motos stellamm tam fizarum qoaoK 
erraticamm, cum ez Toteribus turn etiam ez recen- 
ttbus obeerrationihut restitutes; et noris inroper 
ac admhrabilibut hypothesibos omatos. Haoes 
etiam tabolas expeditissimas, ez qoibns eosdem ad 
quodris tempus quam facillime calculare poterls. 
fgitur erne, lege, froere. kytmiitT^tr^ aviat ttotrw; 
— Noribergn, spud Joh. Petreiom, anno anzKii. 

t Thit it the proper statement of the Copemi^aa 
argument, as it then stood ; it rested on what we 
may call a metaphysical probability, founded opoa 
its beaotr and simplicity ; for it is to be rememoer- 
ed that toe Ptolemaic bypotheeis ezplained all the 
phenomena then known. Those which are onljr to 
lie solved by the supposition of the earth's motion 
were discovered long afterward. This ezcnsss the 
slow reception of the new system, interfering, as it 
did, wiUi so manjr pvejudices. and incapable of that 
kind of proof which mankina genenlly i 
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eueM to ftopmuA his theory as an hy. 



C thesis; though it is sufficiently 
It thst he did not doubt of itatroth. It 
was tet puUicly announced by his disci- 
ple Joachim Rbeticns, abeady mentioned 
for his trigonometry, in the Namtio de 
ReroltttionibuaOopeniici, primed at Dant- 
sie in 1640. The treatise of Copernicus 
himseif, three years afterward, is dedica- 
ted to the pope Paul III., as if to shield 
himself under .that sacned mantle. But 
he was better protected by tiie common 
safesnaid against oppression. The book 
readbed him on the day of his death; and 
he just touched with his hands the great 
legacy he was to bequeath to mankind. 
But manv Tears were to elapse before 
they aTailed themselves of the wisdom of 
Copemiens. The progress of his system, 
eien among astronomers, as we shaU here- 
after see, was exceedingly slow.* We 
may just mention here, that no kind of 
progress was made in mechanical or opt*, 
eal science during the first part of the six-i 
teenth century. 



SacnoN II. 

On Hedicixw and Amtamj^ 

8. Tbc revival of classical literature had 
BtvitdoT <A extensive influence, where we 
Greek might not immediately anticipate 
■nBdM. ji^ Qu f^Q science of medicine. 
Jurisprudence itself, though nominally and 
exclusively connected with the laws of 
Rome, was hardly more indebted to the 
restorers of ancient learning than the art 
of healing, which seems to own no mis- 
tress but nature, no code of laws but those 
which remilate the human system. But 
the Greeks, among their other vast supe- 
riorities above the Arabians, who borrow- 
ed so much, and so much perverted what 
they borrowed, were not only the real 
founders, but the best teachers of medi- 
cine; a science which in their hands 
seems, more than any other, to have an- 

* GwMDdi, Vita Copernici. Biog. Uiut. If on- 
tocla. Kaatner. Playfair. OtMendi, p. 14-22, 
gives a thort •nalysis of the great work of Coper- 
nicua de orbrom coelettinni TeTolutiooiboa, p. 28. 
The bypotheaia k gaoarally bud down in tbe first 
of Ike «z booka. una of tbe moat remarkable paa- 
aagea in Copemieoa is bia conjectare that gravita- 
tjon was Doi a central teodenej, as bad been sap- 
posed, but an attraction commoa to matter, and 
prabably extending to tbe heavenly bodiea, though 
It doea not appear that he animiaed their rootnal 
inivenoea in vtrloeof it: gimvitatem esse afiectio- 
asm non tanm toitna, aed paitiem a|na propriam, 
fiialem soU etiam el Inaa cstsriaqoe aslris eoiive* 
nire credibile est These are tbe worda of Coper- 
nicua himaelf, quoted by Gij— iidi, p. i^ 



tieipatedlbe Baconian philosophy ; beiof 
founded on an induction proceedLog by 
select experience, always observant, al- 
ways cautious, and ascendiiig slowly ta 
the generalities of theory. But, instead 
of Hippocrates and Galen, the Arabians 
brought in physicians of their own:— men, 
doubtless, of considerable, though inferior 
merit^and substituted arbitrary or empir- 
ical precepts for the enlarged philosophy 
of the Greelu. The scholastic subtilty 
also obtruded itself even into medicine ; 
and the writings of the middle ages on 
these subjects are alike barknrous in style 
and useless in substance. Pharmacy owes 
much to this Oriental school, but it has 
retained no reputation in physiological or 
pathological science. 

9. Nicolas Leonicenostwho became pro- 
fessor at Ferrara before 1470, was jjamen 
the first restorer of the Hippoerat- mdm^tr • 
ic method of practice. He lived p^iy^^c^an* 
to a very advanced age, and was the first 
translator of Galen from the Greek.* Ous 
excellent countryman, Linacre,did almost 
as much for medicine. The CoQege of 
Physicians, founded b^ Henry VUI. in 
1618, venerates him as its original presi* 
dent. His primary ol^ect was to secure 
a learned profession^ to rescue the art of 
healinff from mischievous ignorance, and 
to goiae the industrious student in the path 
of real knowledge, which at that time lay 
far more through the regions of ancient 
learning than at present. It was impor- 
tant, not for the mere dignity of the pro- 
fession, but for its proper ends, to encour* 
age the cultivation of the Greek language, 
or to supply its want by accurate versions 
of the chief medical writere-f Linacre 
himself, and several eminent physicians 
on the Continent, Cqp, Ruel, Gonthier, 
Fuchs, by such labours in tranriation, re-r 
stored the school of Hippocrates. That 
of the Arabians rapidly lost ground, though 
it preserved through the sixteenth century 
an ascendancy in Spain ; and some traces 
of its influence, es^cially the precarious 
empiricism of Judging diseases by the re- 
nal secretion, without sight of the patient, 
which was very general in that age, com 
tinned long afterward in several parts of 
£ttrope.t 

10. The study ofHippocrates taught the 
medical writere of this centur]^ to Hedkai in- 
observe and describe like mm. a»vat«n. 
Their works— chiefly, indeed, after the pe- 
riod with which we are immediately con- 
cerned^are very numerous, and some of 



• Biogr. Univ. Sorenfel, Hist, de la M6dieino 
(trsdnii par Jourdan), vol. ii. 

t Johnaon*a Lift ef Ltnacfa, p. 207, 879. Biogr. 
Britann. t Spieogeir voL ui, passim. 
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fliem disserve much firaise, thonffh neither 
the theory of the science nor the power 
of judiciously observing and describing 
was yet in a very advanced state. The 
besettinff sin of all who should have lar 
boured for truth, an undue respect for au- 
thority, made Hippocrates and Galen, 
especially the former, as much the idols 
of the medical worid as Augustin and Aris- 
totle were of theology and metaphysics. 
This led to a pedantic erudition, and con- 
tempt of opposite experience, which ren- 
dercNi the professors of medicine an inex- 
haustible theme of popular ridicule. Some, 
however, even at an eari^ time, broke away 
itom the trammels of implicit obedience 
to the Greek masters. Femel, one of the 
first physicians in France, rejecting what 
he could not approve in their writings, gave 
an example of free inquiry. Argentier of 
Turin tended to shaxe the influence of 
Galen by founding a school which con»^ 
bated many of his leading theories.* But 
the most successful opponent of the ortho- 
^ . dox creed was Paracelsus. Gf 
his speculative philosophy, or, 
rather, the wild chimeras which he bor- 
rowed or devised, enough has been said 
in former pases. His reputation was ori- 
ginally founded on a supposed skill in 
medicine ; and it is probable that, inde- 
pendently of Ins real merit in the applica- 
tion of chymistry to medicine, and in the 
employment of very powerfhl agents, such 
as antimony, the fanaticism of his pre- 
tended philosophy would exercise that po- 
tency over the bodily frame to which ais- 
ease has, in recent experience, so often 
yielded.! 

11. The first important advances in an- 
Amto my. atomical knowledge since the time 
Bwwfw. of Mundinus were made by Beren- 
ger of Caipi, in his commentary upon that 
author, printed at Bologna in IfiSl, which 
it was thought worth while to translate 
into English as late as 1664, and in his 
Isagogae breves in anatomiam, Bologna, 
1589. He followed the steps of Mundinus 
in human dissection, and thus gained an 
advantage over Galen. Hence we owe to 
him the Knowledge of several specific dif- 
ferences between the Viuman structure and 
that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted 
to have discovered two of the small bones 
of the ear, though this is contested on be- 
half of Achillini. Portal observes, that 
though some have regarded Berenger as 
the restorer of the science of anatomy, it 



♦ Sinenml, tti., 204. " ATg«itier."be njn, •• wm 
the tint tolaT down a novsl and true principle, that 
the differant lacnltiet of the aonl aie not mhennt 
te eertatn diatlnct |»rts of the brain." 

t Sprangel, toL iii. 



is hard to strip one so moeii snpsHor to 
him as Vesalius of that hoooor.* 

12. Every early anatomist was left te 
behind when Vesalius, a native of , 
Brussels, who acqmied in early 
yputh an extraordinary reputation on this 
side of the Alps, and m 1540 became pro- 
fessor of the science at Pavia, poblishod 
at Basle, in 1543, his great woix de Cor- 
poris humani Fabrica. If Yesalins was 
not quite to anatomy what Copemicos 
was to astronomy, he has yet been said, 
a litUe hyperbolicatty, to have discovered 
a new world. A supevstitious preiadioe 
sgainst human dissection had restrained 
the ancient anatomists, in general, to pigs 
and apes, though Oalen, aocording to For- 
tal, had some experience in the former. 
Mundinus and Berenger, by oceasionatty 
dissecting the human body, had thrown 
much additional light on its stractnre ; and 
the superficial muscles, those immediately 
under tiie integuments, had been studied 
by Da Vinci and others for the purposes 
of painting and sculpture. . Vesutua first 
ffave a complete description of the human 
body with designs, which, at the time, 
were ascribed to Titian. We have here, 
therefore, a great step made in science : 
the precis estimation of Vesalius*s dis- 
coveries must be sought, of course, in an- 
atomical history, t 

13. " Vesalius,** says Portal, in the rq>- 
turous strain of one devoted to his po^ai^ 
own science, ** appears to me one aecoaai 
of the greatest men who ever ex- •'^^^ 
isted. Let the astronomers vaunt their 
Copernicus, the natunl philosophers their 
Galileo and Torricelli, the mathematicians 
their Pascal, the geographers their Co- 
lumbus, I shall alws^^s place Vesalius 
above all their heroes. The first study 
for man is man. Vesalius has had this 
noble object in view, and has admirably 
attained it ; he has made on himself and 
his fellows such discoveries as Columbus 
could only make by travelling to the ex- 
tremity of the world. The discoveries of 
Vesalius are of direct importance to man : 
by acquiring fresh knowledge of his own 
structure, man seems to enlarge his exist- 
ence ; while discoveries in geographer or 
astronomy atTect him but in a veiy indi- 
rect manner.'' He proceeds to compare 
him with Winslow, in order to show iiow 



*Histdel'aoaUmtte,i.,S7r. Peitali 
hit praface, p. xii., that nmwf dtaoormee, eoppooad 
to be noden, may be detected in the eld anato* 
mists ; thoi Deieu g w knew that the tboiax ia lar- 
|(er in man, and the pelria in woman, whieh a Ihr* 
ing anatomiet. he aaya, haa aaramed as hie owil 
But the Oreek scnlptors aarslj knew this aa well 
aa Berenger or Portal. 

f PaitiiI»i,aeM». 
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littie bad been done in ^e intennediaie 
time. Veetlitte eeems not to have known 
the osteology of the ear. Hie account of 
the teeth is not complete ; bat he first 
clearly described the bones of the feet. 
He has given a full account of the mus- 
des, but with some mistakes, and was ig- 
norant of a very few. In his account of 
the sangoineotts and nervous systeikis, the 
eiTors seem more numerous. He de- 
seribes the intestines better than his pred- 
ecessors, and the heart very well; the or« 
gans of generation not better than they, 
and sometimes omits tbeir discoveries; 
the brain admirably, little having since 
been added. 

14. The zeal of Vesalius and his fellow- 
ni imnna students for anatomical science 
*"•»"""■■ led them to strange scenes of ad- 
venture. Those services, which have 
since been thrown on the refuse of man- 
kind, they voluntarily undertook. 

Entire affection scoroeth nicer hands. 

They prowled by nifht in chamel-houses ; 
they dug up the dead from the ffrave ; they 
elimbed tluB gibbet, in fear and silence, to 
steal the momdering carcass of the mur- 
derer; the risk of ignominious punish- 
ment, and the secret stings of supersti- 
tious remorse, exalting, no doubt, tne de- 
light of these useful but not very enviable 
pursuits.* 

16. It may be mentioned here, that Ve- 
Ftte or salius, alter living for some years 
VceaiiM. in the court of Charles and Philip 
as their physician, met with a strange re- 
Terse, cnaractaristic enough of such a 
]dace. Being absurdly accused of having 
dissected a Spanish gentleman before he 
was dead, Vesalius only escaped capital 
punishment, at the instance of the Inqui- 
sition, by undertakinff a pilgrimage to Je- 
rusalem, during whi<»i he Vas shipwreck- 
ed, and died of famine in one of the Greek 
islands.f 

16. The best anatomists were found in 
oumt I^y* Bu^ Francis I. invited one of 
aMio* these, Vidus Y idius, to his royal col- 
"^'^ lege at Paris; and from that time 
France had several of respectable name. 
Such were Charles Etienne, one of the 
great typographical family, Sylvius, and 
Gonthier.^ A French writer about 1540, 
Levasseur, appears to have known, at 
least, the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, as well as the valves of the ar- 
teries and veins, and their direction, and 
iu purpose ; treading closely on an anti- 



cipaition of Harvey.* Portal has errone- 
ously supposed the celebrated passage of 
Servetus oa the circulation of the blc^ to 
be contained in his book de Trinitatis er* 
roribus, published in 1531,t whereas it is 
really found in the Christianismi restitu- 
tio, which did not appear till 1563. This, 
gives Levasseur a priority of some impor- 
tance in anatomical history. 

17. The practice of trusting to ammal 
dissection, from which it was dif- imnrfa^ 
ficult for anatomists to extricate uonorme 
themselves, led some men of reiU "^^^^ 
merit into errors. They seem, also, not to 
have profited sufficiently by the writings 
of their predecessors. Massa of Venice, 
one of the* greatest of this age, is ignorant 
of some things known to Berenger. Many 
proofs occur in Portal, how imperfectly 
the elder anatomists could yet demon- 
strate the more delicate parts of the hu-. 
man body. 



SacnoN III. 

On Natnral Hiatoij. 

18. Thc progress of natural history, in 
all its departments, was very slow, ^^ 
and should, of course, be estimated **'"y- 
by the additions made to the valuable ma- 
terials collected by Aristotle, Theophras- 
tus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. The few 
botanical treatises that had appeared be- 
fore this time were too meager and im- 
perfect to require mention. Otto Briinfels 
of Strasbui^ was the first who published, 
in 1530, a superior work, Hertmram viv» 
Eicones, in three volumes folio, with 838 
wooden cuts of plants.^ Euricius Cordus 
of Marinm, in nis Botanilogicon, or Dia- 
logues on Plants, displays, according to the 
Biographie Universellc, but little knowl- 
edge of Greek, and still less observation 
of nature. Cordus has deserved more 
praise (though this seems better due to 
Lorenzo de' Medici) as the first who estab- 
lished a botanical garden. This Botanical 
was at Marburg, in 1530.^ But the tv^nm. 



* Portal, p. 986. 

t Portal Tiraboachi, iz., 34. Biogr.tJniT. 

t Portal, i, 330, etpoit. 



♦ Portal, p. 373,auote8 the pasaage which t 

to warrant this inference, bat is rather obscurely 
worded. It contains, to my apprehension, a mucn 
naaier approiimation to the theory of a general cirw 
eolation than the mora fiunoua paasage in Serrw* 
toe ; in which I can only perceive an •<^T^ntanftff 
with that thioogfa the lunga. 

tP.300. t BlofT. TJniv. 

6 Biogr. Univ. Andr^ ziii , 80. Eichhom, iii.* 
30i See, too, Roscoe's Leo X., !▼., 125^ for some 
pleasing notices of the earl/ stodies in nstaral hia> 
torr. Pontanns was food ot it ; and his poem on the 
cnltivation of the lemon, orange, and dtron (de hor- 
tis Hesperidnm) shows an acqaaintanoe witb soma 
of the <^>snitioiia of horticaltara. The gaiden of 
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tMunes of private phjTBioiftiis were haidly 
equal to the eoet of a UBeful collection. 
The University of PiB& led the way by 
eetablishiog a public garden in 1545, ao- 
coiding to ihe oate which Tiraboechi has 
determined. That of Padua had founded 
a professorship of botany in 1538.* 

19. Ruel, a physician of Soissons, an 
^^. excellent Greek scholar, had become 
known by a translation of Dioseorides 
in 1516, upon which Huet has bestowed 
high praise. His more celebrated trea- 
tise de natnra stirplom appeared at Paris 
iti 1536, and is one of the nandsomest off- 
spring of that press. It is a compilation 
from the Greek and Latin authors on bota^ 
ny, made with taste and judgment. His 
knowledge, however, derived from expe- 
rience, was not considerable, though he 
hits sometimes given the French names 
of speeies described by the Greeks, so far 
as his limited means of observation and 
the difference of climate enabled him. 
Many later writers have borrowed from 
Ruef their general definitions and descrip- 
tions of plants, which he himself took 
from Theophrastus.f 

90. Ruel, however, seems to have been 
Fvciw. ^^^ ^^ behind by Leonard Fuchs, 
professor of medicine in more than 
one German university, who has secured 
a verdant immortality in the well-known 
Fuchsia. Besides many works on his 
art, esteemed in their time, he published 
at Basle, in 1542, his Commentaries on the 
History of Plants, containing above dye 
hundred figures, a botanical treatise fre- 
quently reprinted, and translated into most 
European languages. '* Considered as a 
natundist, and especially as a botanist, 
Fuchs holds a distinguished place, and he 
has thrown a strong light on that science. 
His chief object is to describe exactly the 
plants used in medicine; and his prints, 
though mere outlines, are generally faith- 
ful. He shows that the plants and vege- 
table products mentioned by Theophras* 
tus, Dioscoridesi Hippocrates, and Galen 
had hitherto been ill Jknown.'^f 

31. Matthioli, an Italian phsrsician, in a 
H^^^^^^l peaceful retreat near Trent, ac- 
complished a laborious repertory 
of medical botany in his Commentaries on 
Dioseorides, published originally, 1544, in 
Italian,buttranslatedbyhimself into Latin, 

Bembo wm alao celebrated. Theophrutus tnd 
Dioseorides were pablished in Latin before 1 500. 
But it waa not till about the middle of the sizteentb 
centuij that botany, throafh the commentaries of 
If atthioU on Dioseorides, began to assume a dis- 
tinct form, and co be studied as a separate branch. 

♦ix.,ia 

t BioCT. tJnit. (by M. dn Petit Thouars). 

t Ibui. 



and ftmienfly veptinted throngkoiit £»* 
rope. Notwithstanding a bad arrange- 
ment, and the author's proneness to cre- 
dulity, it was of great service at a time 
when no good woik on that subject was 
in ezistenoe in Italy ; and its lepntatioa 
seems to have been not only general, but 
of loi^ duration.* 

93. It was not stngnlar that much should 
have been published, imperfect as lmt aMs 
it might be, on the natural his- sfMoiofy. 
tory of plants, while that of animal nature, 
as a matter of science, lay almost neglect- 
ed. The importance of vegetable products 
in medicine was far more extenaive and 
various ; while the ancient treatises, which 
formed substantially the chief knowledge 
of nature possessed in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, are more copious and minute on the 
botanical than the animated kingdom. 
Hence we find an absolute dearth of booka 
relating to aoology. P. Joviua de piscibus 
Romanis is nether the work of a philologer 
and a lover of good cheer than a natural- 
ist, and treats only of the fish eaten at the 
Roman tables.f Gilllus de vi et natnn 
animalinm is little else than a compilation 
from ^lian and other ancient authors, 
though Niceron says that the author haa in- 
terspersed some observations of his ovni.t 
No work of the least importance, even for 
that time, can perhaps be traced in Europe 
on any part of zoology, before the Arium 
prscipuarum historia of our countryman 
Turner, published at Cok>gne in 1548, 
though this is confined to species de- 
scribed by the ancients. Gesner, in his 
Pandects, which bear date in the same 
year, several times refere to it with com- 
mendation.^ 

23. Agricola, a native of Saxony, ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the ^^tkOM. 
processes of metallurgy ftom the ^^^ 
miners of Chemnitz, and perceived the im- 
mense resources that might be drawn from 
the abysses of the earth. " He is the first 
mineralogist," says Cuvier, *'who v^ 

Scared after the revival of science m 
urope. He was to mineralogy what 
Gesner was to zoology; the chymical 
part of metallurgy, and especially what 
relates to assaying, is treated with great 



* Tirsboschi, ix., 2. Andrte, ziiL, 85. Conda- 
nifri., 5. 

t Andi^ xiiL, 143. RiMcoe*s Leo X., nbitnpn. 

i ?qL niii Biogr. UniT. Andr^ xiii., 144. 

9 Pandect. Univen, lib. 14. Gesner may be said 
to make mat use of Turner; a high compliment 
from so iilostrious a naturalist. He quotes also a 
book on goadropeda, lately printed in Gennan by 
Michael Heir. Tuner, whom we aball finduaiii 
as a naturalist, became afterward I>Mm of WeUs, 
and was oneoftheearly Puritans.— See Chahneni'a 
Dictionary. 
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eii6, and has been liHIs imptof ed down 
to the end of the eighteenth century." It 
is plain that he was acquainted with the 
classics, the Greek alohymists, and many 
mannsci^iyts. Yet he believed in the goh- 
tins, to whom miners ascribe the effects 
of mephitic exhalations.* 



SacTioK IV. 
On Oriaotal Litfliaton. 

34. Thi study of Hebrew was naturally 
one of those which flourished best 
"*•'"• under the influence of Protestant- 
ism. It was exclusively connected with 
scriptural interpretation ; and could nei- 
ther suit the polished irreligion of the 
Italians, nor the bieotry of those who 
owned no other standard than the Vulgate 
translation. Sperone observes in one of 
his dialogues, that as much as Latin is 
prized in Italy, so much do the Germans 
value the Hebrew language.f We have 
anticipated, in another place, the transla- 
tions of the Old Testament by Luther, 
Pagninus, and other Hebraists of this age. 
Sebastian Munster published the first gram- 
mar and lexicon of the Chaldee dialect in 
1627. His Hebrew grammar had pre- 
ceded in 1525. The Hebrew lexicon of 
Pagninus appeared in 1529; and that of 
xuttLBTitm. Munater himself in 1643. Elias 
Levita, the learned Jew who has 
been already mentioned, deserves to stand 
in this his natural department above even 
Munster. Amouff several works that fall 
within this period we may notice the Ma- 
sorah (Venice, 1638, and Basle, 1539), 
wherein he excited the attention of the 
world by denying the authority and anti- 
quity of vowel points, and a lexicon of the 
Chaldee and Rabbinical dialects in 1541. 
"Those," says Simon, "who would thor- 
oughly understand the Hebrew, should 
read the treatises of Elias Levita, which 
are full of important observations neces- 
sary for the explanation of the sacred 
P^jn^^ text.*^ Pellican, one of the flrst 
who embraced the principles of the 
Zwinglian reform, has merited a warm eu- 
logy from Simon for his Commentarii 
Bibliorum (Zurich, 1531-1536, five vol- 
umes in folio), especially for avoiding that 
display of Rabbinical learning which the 
German Hebraists used to affect.^ 

25. Few endeavours were made in this 
AftMe «i4 period towards the cultivation of 
Oriental ni- the Other Oriental languages. 
•*"^ Pagnino printed an edition of the 



♦ Biogr. UniT. 
t Biogr. UniT. 
Vol. L— H b 






m (edit 1506). 



Koran at Veaiee in 1680; bat it was im- 
mediately suppressed ; a precaution hard- 
ly required, while there was no one able 
to read it. But it may have been suppo- 
sed that the leaves of some books, like that 
recorded in the Arabiaa Nights, contain 
an active poison that does not wait for 
the slow process of understanding their 
contents. Two erode attempts at intro- 
ducing the Eastern tongues were made 
soon afterward. One of these was by 
William Postal, a man of some parts and 
more reading, but chiefly known, while he 
was remembered at aU, for mad reveries 
of fanaticism, and an idolatrous veneration 
for a saint of his own manufacture, la 
rodre Jeanne, the Joanna Southcote of the 
sixteenth century. We are only concern- 
ed at present with his collection of idpha*- 
bets, twelve in number, published at Paris 
in 1538. The greater part of these ara 
Oriental* An Arabic grammar followed 
the same year; but the types are so very 
imperfect that it would be dLficult to read 
them. A polygtott alphabet on a much 
larger scale appeared at Pavia the next 
year, through the care of Teseo Ambro- 
gio, containing forty languages. Ambro* 
mo gave also an introduction to the Chal- 
dee, 83rriac, and Armenian ; but very do* 
fective, at least as to the two latter. Sudi 
rude and incorrect publications hardly de- 
serve the name of beginnings. Accordhig 
to Andrto, Arabic was publicly taught at 
Paris by Giustiniani, and at Salamanca 
by Clenardus. The ^thiopic version of 
the New Testament was prmted at Rome 
in 1548. 



StcnoR V. 
On Oaognphy and HiitoiT. 

96. Ths curiosity natural to mankind 
had been gratified by various Ctec swphy 
publications since the invention rf^'T""**' 
of printing, containing either the relation^ 
of ancient traveUers, such as Marco Polo, 
or of those under the Spanish or Portu- 
guese flags, who had laid open two new^ 
worids to the European reader. These 
were for the first time collected, to the 
number of seventeen, by Simon Oryneus, 
a learned professor at Basle, in Novus or- 
bis regionum et insularum veteribus in- 
cognitarum, printed at Paris in 153d. We 
find also in this collection, besides an in- 
troduction to cosmography by Sebastian 
Munster, a map of the world bearing the 
date 1531. The cosmography of Apianus, 
professor at Ingoldstadt, puohshed in 1594, 
contains also a map of the four quarters 
of the world. In ttiis of Orynmi^rs col- 
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leetion, a nide notion of the eastern re- 
nons of Asia appears. Sumatra is celled 
Taprobane, and plaeed in the 150th me- 
ridian. A vague delineation of .China and 
the adjacent sea is given; but Catay is 
marked farther north. The Island of 
Gilolo, whidi seems to be Japan, is about 
840^ east longitude. This is so far re- 
mariiable, that no voyages had yet been 
made in that sea. South America is noted 
as Terra Australis recenter invents, sed 
nondum plane cognita; and there is as 
much of North America as Sebastian Ca- 
bot had discovered, a little enlarged by 
lucky conjecture. Magellan, by circum- 
navigating the world, had solved a famous 
problem. We find accordingly, in this 
map, an attempt to divide the^obe by the 
360 meridians of longitude. The best ac- 
count of his voyage, that by Pigafetta, 
was not published till 1556 ; but the first, 
Maximilianus de insulis Moluccis, appear- 
ed in 1533. 

97. The Cosmography of Apianus, above 
Aitoraa >i^®Q^^oi^^ ^^ reprinted, with ad- 

^^ ' ditions, by Gemma Frisius in 1533 
and 1550. It is, however, as a work of 
mere geography, very brief and superfi- 
cial ; though it may exhibit as mucn of 
^e astronomical part of the science as 
MoiMMr ^^ times permitted. That of Se- 
' Ixastian Munster, published in 1546, 
notwithstanding its title, extends only to 
the German empire.* The Isolario of 
Bordone (Venice, 1538) contains a de- 
scription of all the islands of the world, 
with maps.f 

88. A few voyages were printed before 
YsfiiH. ^® middle of the century, which 

^^ have, for the most part, found their 
way into the collection of Ramusio. The 
most considerable is the history of the In- 
dies, that is, of the Spanish dominions in 
otitic. America, by Gonzalo Hernandez, 
sometimes called Oviedo, by which 
name he is placed in the Biographic Uni- 
▼erselle. The author had resided for 
some years in St. Domingo. He publish- 
ed a summary of the general and natural 
history of the Indies in 1536 ; and twenty 
books of this entire work in 1535. The 
remaining thirty did not appear till 1783. 
In the long list of geographical treatises 
given by Ortelius, a small nun^r belong 
to this earlier period of the century. But 
it may be generally said, that the ac- 
quaintance of Europe with the rest of the 
world could, as yet, be only obtained oral- 
ly firom Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
or adventurers, and was such as their 
falsehood and blundering would impart. 



*Sichhflni,iii^9Si. t TlnbMchi, ix., 179. 



89. It is not xoj devign to eompnhnd 
historical literature, except as to HiMrtGai 
the chief publications, in these vol* ^"^'^ 
umes ; and it is hitherto but a barren field ; 
for though Guicdardini died in 1540* hia 
great history did not appear tiU 1564. 
Some other valu«4ide histories, those of 
Nardi, Segni, V archi, were also kept back, 
through political or oUier causes, till a 
comparatively late period. That of Pau- 
lus Jovius, which is not in very high esti- 
mation, appeared in 1550, and may be 
reckoned, perhaps, after that of Machiavel, 
the best of this age. Upon this side of 
the Alps, several works of this class, to 
which the historical student has recourse, 
might easily be enumerated; but none of 
a philosophical character, or remarkable 
for beauty of style. I should, however, 
wish to make an exception for the Me- 
moirs of the Chevalier Bayard, written by 
his secretary, and known by the titie of 
Le Lojral Serviteur; they are full of 
warmth and simplicity. A chronicle bear- 
ing the name of Carion, but really written 
by Melanchthon, and published in the Ger- 
man language, 1533, was afterward trans- 
lated into I^tin, and became the popular 
manual of universal history.* But an- 
cient and medisval history was as yet very 
imperfectly made known to those who had 
no access to its original sources. Even 
in Italy little had yet been done with crit- 
ical or even extensive erudition. 
• ••••••• 

30. Italy in the sixteenth century was 
remarkable for the number of her niuaa 
literary academies ; institutions •«<taiii«. 
which, though by no means peciUiar to her, 
have in no other country been so general 
or so conspicuous. We have already ta- 
ken notice of that established by Aldus 
Manutius at Venice early in this century, 
and of those of older date, which had en- 
joyed the patronage of princes at Florence 
and Naples, as well as of that which Pom- 
ponius Laetus and his associates, with 
worse auspices, had endeavoured to form 
at Rome. The Roman academy, after a 
lon^ season of persecution or neglect, 
revived in the genial reisn of Leo X. 
"Those were happy days,^' says Sadolet 
in 1539, writing to Angelo Colocci, a Lat- 
in poet of some reputation, " when in your 
suburban gardens, or mine on the Quinnal, 
or in the Circus, or by the banks of the 
Tiber, we held those meetings of learned 
men, aU recommended by their own vir- 
tues and by public reputation. Then it 
was that after a repast, which the wit of 
the guests rendered exquisite, we heard 

• BajU, sit Qpttioo. Eichhoni, iiL, 88S. 
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eems or orations redted to onr great de- 
bt, productions of the ingenious Casa- 
nuova, the sublime Vida, the elegant and 
correct Beroaldo, and many others still 
tiving or now no more.*** Ck>rycius, a 
wealthy German, encouraged the good- 
humoured emulation of these Roman lu- 
minaries.t But the miserable reverse 
that, not long after the death of Leo, befell 
Rome, put an end to this academy, which 
was aJterward replaced by others of less 
fame. 

31. The firet academies of Ital^ had 
^^ chiefly directed their attention to 
^iS/^ classical literature; they compa- 
ttaaiM- red manuscripts, they suggested 
■"■■^ new readings or new interpreta- 
tions, they deciphered inscriptions and 
corns, they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, 
or debated the propriety of a phrase. 
Their own poetry had, perhaps, nerer 
been neglected ; but it was not tUl the wri- 
ting of Bembo founded a new code of 
criticism in the ItaUan language that they 
began to study it minutely, and judge of 
compositions with that fastidious scrupu- 
lousness they had been used to exercise 
Q])on moderii Latinity. Several acade- 
mies were established with a view to this 
purpose, and became the self-appointed 
censors of their native literature. The 
reader will remember, what has been al- 
ready mentioned, that there was a peculiar 
source of veibal criticism in Italy, from 
the want of a recognised standard of idiom. 
The very name or the language was long 
in dispute. Bembo maintained that Flor- 
entine was the proper appellation. Varchi 
and other natives of the city have adhered 
to this very restrictive monopoly. Sever- 
al, with more plausibility, contended for 
the name Tuscan ; and this, in fact, was 
80 long adopted, that it is hardly yet alto- 
gether out of use. The. majority, howev- 
er, were not Tuscans ; and while it is gen- 
erally agreed that the highest purity of 
their lan^^uage is to be found in Tuscany, 
the word Italian has naturally prevailed as 
its denomination. 

39. The academy of Florence was insti- 
TMr ibod- ^^^ in 1540 to illustrate, and per- 
MM fbr feet the Tuscan language, espe- 
^'™'**- ciaUy by a close attention to the 
poetry of Petrarch. Their admiration of 
Petrarch became an exclusive idolatiy ; the 
critics of this age would acknowledge no 
defect in him, nor exceUence in any dmer- 
ent style. Dissertations and commenta- 
ries on Petrarch, in all the difiuseness 
characteristic of the age and the nation. 



• Sadolet, Epist., p. 225 (edit 1554). 
has irooCed this interesting letter. 



crowd tile IlaMan libraries. We are, how« 
ever, anticipating a httle in mentioninff 
them ; for few belong to so early a period 
as the present. But, by dint of this supers 
stitious accuracy m style, the language 
rapidly acquired a puri^ and beauty which 
has given the writers of the sixteenth ceo- 
tury a value in the eyes of their country- 
men, not always so easily admitted ^ 
those who, being less able to perceive the 
delicacy of expression, are at leisure to 
yawn over their firdqnent tediousness and 
manity. 

83. The Italian academies which arose 
in the first half of the century, and They iw^ 
we shall meet with others hereaf- ooneMi. 
ter, are too numerous to be reck- """^"^ 
oned in these pages. The most famous 
were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1695, and devoted, like that of Florence, 
to the improvement of their language ; the 
Infiammati of Padua^ founded by some 
men of high attainments in 1534 ; and that 
of Modena, which, after a short career of 
brilliancy, fell under such suspicions of 
heresy, and was subjected to such inquis- 
itorial jealousy about 1543, that it never 
again made any figure in literary histo- 
ry.* 

34. Those academies have usually been 
distinguished by little peculiarities, nwir di»- 
which border someumes on the <*nctJoos. 
ridiculous, but serve probably, at least in 
the be^nning, to keep up the spirit of such 
societies. They toox names humorously 
quaint ; they adopted devices and distinc- 
tions which made them conspicuous, and 
inspired a vain pleasure in belonging to 
them. The Italian nobility, living a good 
deal in cities, and restrained from political 
business, fell willingly into these literary 
associations. They have, perhaps, as a 
body, been better educated, or, at least, 
better acquainted with their own literature 
and with classical antiquity, than men of 
equal rank in other countries. This was 
more the case in the sixteenth century than 
at present. Genius and erudition have 
been always honoured in Italy ; and the 
moro probably that they have not to stand 
the competition of overpowering wealth 
or of poutical influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do 
not groatly favour the vigorous i^teMQ. 
advances m science, and much neeMdwtta 
less the original bursts of genius, '*'^* 

for which men of powerful minds are de- 
signed by nature. They form an oligar- 
chy, pretendin|f to euide the public taste, 
as they are guided themselves, by arbitra- 
ry maxims and close adherence to prece- 



f maxima ana ciuse aonensuc^ nu ptcvo- 

* Tinbosehi, viii., ch. 4, is injr cbiif sntbority 
•boat Ihe Italin acadenuBS of this periDd. 
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denls.. The spirit of critidflm they fostez 
13 « salutary barrier against bad taste and 
folly, but is too minute and scrupulous in 
repressing the individualities which char- 
acterize real talents, and ends by producing 
an unblemished mediocrity, without the 
powers of delight or excitement, for which 
alone the literature of the imagination is 
dfisirfid 

36. In the beginning of this century Sev- 
ille^ no- ^^ societies were set on foot in 
cMdtewia Germany for the promotion of 
^'^^^y- ancient learning, besides that air 
ready menticmed of the Rhine, establish- 
ed' by Camerarius of Dalbeig, and Conrad 
Celtes, in the preceding age. Wimpfeling 
presided orer one at Strasburg in 1514^ 
and we find another at Augsburg in 1518. 
It is probable that the religious animosities 
which followed stood in the way of simi- 
lar institutions ; or they may have existed 
without obtaining much celebrity.* 

37. Italy was rich, far beyond any other 
rjk^-*-. country, in public and private li- 
"'*~**' braries. The Vatican, firet in dig- 



nity* in «nliqnit(y» and in number of bookie 
increased under almost every successive 
pope, except Julius II., the least favourable 
to learning of them all. The Laurentiaa 
library, purchased by Leo X., before tus 
accession to the papacy, from a nonasteiy 
at Florence, which had acquired the col- 
lection ajEter the fall of the Medici in 1494^ 
was restored to that dty by Clement V1I.| 
and id^oedin the newly-erected bui^ing 
which still contains it. The public libra- 
ries of Venice and Ferrara were conspic- 
uous ; and even a private citizen of the 
former, the Cardinal Grimani, is said to 
have left one of 8000 volumes; at that 
time, it appears, a remarkable number.* 
Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, commen- 
ced in the fifteenth century, were still the 
most distinguished in Germany ; and Car- 
dinal Ximenes founded one at Alcida.t It 
is unlikely that many private libraries of 
great extent existed in the empire; birt 
the trade of bookselling, though not yet, 
in general, separated from that of printmg, 
had become of considerable impohaace. 



CHAPTER I. 



BisToar or ANcisirr utihaturb m bitropb fiom 1650 to 1600. 



SBcnoir I. 

ProgreM of Claiaical L«anuiif.— Principal Critical 
SchoUn.— Editioiis of Anaent Authors.— Lexi- 
cons and Orammara.— Best writers of Latin. — 
Miiretiis.—Manutras.— Decline of Ta8te.~ScaIi- 
ger.—CasaQbon.— Classical Laamingin Enghmd 
under £lizabdth. 

I. In the first part of the sixteenth cen- 
Vrognm of tuiy We have seen that the found- 
pMWoor- ations of a solid structure of class- 
ical learning had been laid in many parts 
of Europe ; the superiority of Italy had 
generally become mr less conspicuous, or 
might, perhaps, be wholly demed ; in all 
the German empire, in France, and partly 
in England, the study of ancient literature 
had been almost uniformly progressive. 
But it was the subsequent period of fifty 
years, which we now approach, that more 
eminently deserved the title of an age of 
scholars, and filled our public libraries with 
immense fruits of literary labour. In all 
matters of criticism and philology, what 
was written before the year 1550 is little 
in comparison with what the next age 
produced. 

• Jagler, in his Hist Litteraria, mentions none 
between that of ih» Rhine and one established at 
Weimar in 1617, p. 1004. 



3. It may be useful, in this place, to lay 
before the reader at one vi^w the pir^e*. 
dates of the first editions of Greek hmm st 
and Latm authors, omitting some "'■^™ 
of inconsiderable reputation or length. In 
this list I follow the authority of Dr. Dib- 
din, to which no exception will probably 
betaken: 



^Uan 


1545 


R^. 


^scbyhia 


1518 


Vemee,AldM$. 


^sop 


1480? Mil^ 


Aounianns 


1«74 


Rme. 


AnacreoQ . 


1554 


ParU. 


AnUminns • 


1558 


Zurich, 


Apollonius Rhodiiis . 


1496 


Fhrmet, 


Appianns . 


155» 


PariM. 


Apuleios . 


1460 


Rmm. 


Aristophanes . . 


1466 


VmiM, 


Aristoteles . . 


1495-8 FciuciL 


Arrian 


1535 


Venice 


Athenctis . 


1514 


Vemee. 


AolnsGeUins • 


1460 


JCaRM. 


Ansonins . . . 


1473 


y«Mt. 


Boethiua . . . 


Abetine anno. an. 1470 


Casar 


1409 


lUme, 


CaUimachus . 


Absque anna J7«reiict. 


OaiuHns . . . 


1472 


Vmiea 


Ciceraiuaqpem . 
Cicero, de Oflieiis . 


1488 


Milan. 


1465 


Menu. 


, EpistohBFamfl. 


14671 


Rtm. 


, EpistoUB ad Attic. 1409 f 


• Tlraboschi, riii.. 197-819. 




t Jagier, Hist Lltteraria, p. 906, et alibL 
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—^» Rhetoric* 
, OratioDM 

*-— ^, Open PhikMOiib. 



0iodoiii«, ▼. Ub. 

,rf.m. 

DioceiiM Laortnifl , 
DioCtemM . . 
DkmyMQs HalicwiL < 
Epictetas . 
Euripidea . 
finclid 
floras 
Heroditn • 
K«rodotiii 
flotiod, Op. et Dies . 
, Op. omnia , 
Homer 
iiontiiM . 
laocnlee . 
JoeephQS • 
JottiD 
jQ^enal 
Lrrios 
LoDgimis . 
Liican * 

Locian 
Lacretiafl . 
LrtiM 
MacnUw 
Jfuulios . . , 
Oppian 
Orpheus . 
Ovid. . . , 



Petioraoa . • 
Pb«dnia . 
Photioa • 

Pindar . . . 
Plato . . . 
Plaatus . 
Plioii, Nat. Hist. . 

, Epist. . 

Plntaich, Op. Moral. 

, vito 

Pol^Qa . 
Qomtilian 

QointQs Curkhw • 
SallatC 
Seneca 

Seneca TiBgedis 
Siline Italicos . 
Sopboclea 
Statius . 
Strabo 
Snetonina 
Tacitas . 
Terance • • • 
Theocritua 
Thncydidea 
' Yalenoa FlaecQa 
Valerioa Mazimua . 
Yelleiaa Paterenloa . 
Virgil 



1490 FmiM. 

1471 Rome. 

Abtqiw mma Arm Utu . 

1504 Vtmu, 

1539 BobU 

1539 Paris. 

1583 Awfe. 

1548 Pmm. 

1546 Pom. 

1528 Vmiet. 

1513 VaUee. 

1533 Bath, 

1470 Paria. 

1513 Vi 

150» Vi 

1493 JMUan, 

1495 VaiiM. 
1488 Flaremei. 
Abaqneanno. 
1403 Mitmm. 
1544 BatU, 

1470 Venice, 
Abaqne anno. Rama, 
1409 Roma. 

1564 JSult. 

1460 Rmaa. 

1496 Fhreiua, 
1473 Breada, 
1513 Vamea. 
1478 Vmka, 
Ante 1474 

1515 Flarence. 
1500 FUrenee, 

1471 BoUunm. 

1516 Vamia. 
I476f 

1506 Troyta. 

1001 Augebur^, 

1513 Venice. 

1513 V« 

1473 Vet 
1409 V« 
1471 

1509 Venice. 

1517 Venice. 

1530 HtflMMW. 

1470 Rama. 
Absque anno. Raana, 
1470 Paria, 

1475 Aop^et. 

1464 refTeita. 

1471 ie«M. 

1513 F«iiw. 
1472? 

1516 Veniea. 

1470 ilome. 

1468? Vanea, 
Ante 1470? 

1493 JtfaZoN. 

1508 Vanee. 

1474 Amw. 

Ante 1470? StrmJbma. 

1890 AmIc 

1460 ISmm. 
1516 



3. It will be perceived, that even in the 
Cbanfs la nuddle of this eentury, some far 



flrom uncommon writers had not 
erkarniag. y^^ \^e(i given to the press. But 
moat of the rest had gone throogh several 
editions, whieh it would be tedious to enu- 
aod the .means of acquiring «i 



ettenaite, though not, in all lespeota, very 
exact erudition, might perhaps be nearly 
as eopknia as at present. Inoonsequence, 
probably, among other reasons, of these 
augmented stores of eiassical literaturs, 
its character underwent a change. It be- 
came less pohshed and elegant, but more 
laborious and profound. The German nr 
Cisalpine type^ if I may use the woid, 
prevailed, over the Italian, the school of 
BudfBUB over that of 3Bembo ; nor was Itft- 
ly herself exempt from its ascendancy. 
This advance of erudition at thb expense 
of taste was, perhaps, already peroc^Ue 
in 1560y for we cannot accommodate om 
aibitraiy divisions to the real changes of 
things ; yet it was not hitherto so evident 
in Italy as it became 'in the latter part of 
the century. The writers of this age, be- 
tween 1550 and 1600, distinguish then^ 
selves from their predecessors not cmly 
by a disregard for the graces of language, 
but by a more prodigal accumulation of 
quotations, and more elaborate efforts to 
discriminate and to prove their positiona 
Aware of the censors whom they maj 
encounter in an increasing body of schol- 
ars, they seek to secure themselves in the 
event of controversy, or to sustain their 
own differences from those who have gone 
already over the same ground, llros 
books of critical as well as antiquarian 
learning often contain little of original dis- 
quisition which is not interrupted at every 
sentence by quotation, and in some in- 
stances are hardly more than the adver- 
saria, or commonpilace books, in which 
the learned were accustomed to register 
their daily observations in study. A late 
German historian remarics the contrast 
betwe^ the Commentary of Paulus Cor- 
teaius on the scholastic philosophy, pub* 
lished in 1503, and the Mythologia of Na^ 
talis Comes in 1661. The first, in nnte 
of its subject, is classical in style, full of 
animation and good sense ; the second is 
a tedious mass of quotations, the materials 
of a book rather tlmn a book, without a 
notion of representing anything in its spir« 
it and general result.* This is, in great 
measure, a characteristic of the age, and 
grew worse towards the end of the cen- 
tury. Such a book as the Annals of Ba* 
roniua, the same writer says, so shape- 
less, so destitute of every trace of ek># 
quence, could not have appeared in the 
age of Leo. But it may he added, that, 
with all the defects of Baronius, no one, 
in the age of Leo, could have put the read- 
er in the possession of so much knoTd- 
edge. 



• Ranke, Die Papita dea 16ten nnd ITten Jahr- 
hnndarta, L, 464. 
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4. We may reoklnt among the chief 
OniiivMhMi causes of this diminationof ele- 
of ontk. goDce ia style, the inoraased cul- 
ture of the Greek language; not,ceitahil^, 
.that the great writers in Gteek are infe- 
rior models to those in Latin, but because 
the practice of compositiott was confined 
to .the latter. Nor was the Greek really 
understood, in its proper snucture and 
syntax, till a much later period. It was, 
kowcTer, a sufficiently laborious task, with 
the defective aids then in existence, to 
learn eveh the single words of that most 
copious tongue ; uid in this some were 
eminently successfuL Gree^ was not 
very much studied in Italy; we may per- 
haps say, on the contrary, that no one na^ 
tive of that country, after the middle of 
the century, except Angelus Caninius 
and ^milius Portus, both of whom lived 
wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired 
any remarkable reputation in it ; for Pe- 
trus Victorius had been distinguished in 
ihe earlier period. It is to l*Tance and 
jQermany that we should look for those 
who made Grecian literature the domain 
<>f scholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more 
eminent ; not, however, distinguishiDg the 
labourers in the two vineyards of ancient 
learning, since they frequently lent their 
service alternately to each. 
• 5. The University of Paris, thanks to 
Midpai the encouragement given by Fran- 
■eboian: cis I., stood in the first rank for 
'^^'0'^*^'^ philological leaming ; and as no 
other in France could pretend to yie 
with her, she attracted students from 
every part. Toussain, Danes, and Dorat 
were conspicuous professors of Greeks 
The last was also one of the celebrated 
{>leiad of French poets, but far more dis- 
tinguished in the aead tongues than in his 
own. But her chief boast was Tumebus, 
so called by the gods, but by men Tour- 
neboeuf, and, as some have said, of a Scots 
family, who must have been denominated 
Tumboll.* Tumebus was one of those 
industrious scholars who did not scorn 
the useful labour of translating Greek au- 
thors into Latin, and is among the best of 
that class. But his reputation is chiefly 
founded on the Adversaria, the first part 
of which appeared in 1504, the second in 
1566, the thirds posthumously, in 1680. 
It is wholly miscellaneous, divided into 

* Biogr. UiiiT. The penuUimato «f TanMbus n 
mads both diortAiid long bv the Lstia poets of the 
age, hot iQore commooly the Utter, which seems 
contrary to what we raoold think right. Even 
Greek will not help us, for we find him called both 
T9M!inSfis and TffB/wvSof .— MaiUain, Vit« Stephanor., 
votiji. 



chaotem, merely as resting-plaees to the 
reaaer ; for the contents of each are most- 
ly a collection of unconnected notes. Such 
books, truly adrersaria or commonplaces, 
were not unusual ; but can, of course, only 
be read in a desultoiy manner, or consulted 
upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tune* 
bus contain several thousand explanations 
of Latin passages. They are eminent for 
conciseness, few remarks exceeding half a 
page, and ihe greater part being much, 
shorter. He passes without notice from 
one subject to another the most remote, 
and has been so much, too rapid for his 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, mul- 
tifarious as they are, afibrd frequently but 
imperfect notions of its contents. The 
phrases explained are generally diffieult; 
so that this miscellany givea a high notion 
of the erudition of Tumebus, and it has 
furnished abundant materials to later conv 
mentators. The best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Scalijger, Lip> 
sius, Barthius, are loud in his praises ; nor 
has he been blamed, except for his excess 
of brevity and rather top great proneness 
to amend the text of authore, wherein he 
is not remarkably successful.* Montaigne 
has taken notice of another merit in Tume- 
bus, that, with more learning than any who 
had gone before for a thousand years, he 
was wholly exempt fh»m the pedantry 
characteristic of scholare, and could con- 
vene upon topics remote from his own 
profession, as if he had lived continnslly 
m the world. 

6. A woriL very similar in its nature to 
the Adversaria of Tumebus was PKrasVie- 
the Vari» Lectiones of Petrus «**»«• 
Victorius (Vettori), professor of Greek 
and Latin rhetoric at Florence during the 
greater Mirt of a long life, which en£d in 
1686. Thuanus has said, with some hy- 
pert)ole, that Victorius saw the revival and 
almost the extinction of leaming in Italy.f 
No one, perhaps, deserved more praise 
in the restoration of the text of Cicero; 
no one, according to Hujat, translated bet- 

* Bloant, BaUlet The latter begins hie ctrflee- 
tion of these testimoniea by aaying that Tumehue 
has had as many admirers as resders, and is almost 
the only critic whom envy has not presumed lo a^ 
tack. Baillet, however, speaks of his correction of 
GWdksnd Latin pasMges. Ihavenotobaerved any 
of Um former in the Adveraaria ; the book, if I am 
not mistaken, relates wholly to Latin criticisa. 
Muretas calls Tumeboa, *' Homo immense <|Qadam 
doctrine eopia inatractus, sed interdam nimis pro- 
pere, et nimis cnpid^ amplezari aolitas eat ea qua 
m mentem Teneraot.**— Varis Lectiones, I.Z., c 18. 
Mnretus, as usual with critics, vuuta emdU «■•; the 
same charge might be brought against himsel£ 

t Petms Victorius longava state id coDSecutoe 
est,nt literae in Italia nnasoentesetp«neeztinetae 
nderit*-Thiiaouip ad aio. 1586, ipud BkranL 
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ter ttom Greek; no one was more accu- 
rate in obsenriiig the readings of manu- 
scripts, or more cautious in his own cor- 
rections. But his Variae Lectiones, in 
thirty-eight books, of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1683, though generally 
extollra, has not escaped the severity of 
Scaliger, who sa^s that there is less of 
▼aloable matter m the whole work than 
in one book of the Adrersaria of Tume- 
bas.* Scaliger, howcTer, had previously 
spoken in high terms of Victonus : there 
Imd been afterward, as he admits, some 
ill-will between them ; and the tongue or 

en of this great scholar is never guided 
candour towards an opponent. I am 
not acquainted with the Vari» Lectiones 
of Victorius except through my authorities. 
7. The same title was given to a sim- 
MoMut. ^^^ miscellany by Marc Ahtony 
Muretus, a native of Limoges. 
The first part of this, containing eight 
books, was published in 1660, seven more 
books in 1686, the last four in 1600. This 
great classical scholar of the sixteenth 
century found in the eighteenth one well 
worthy to be his editor, Ruhnkenius of 
Leyden, who has called the Vari» Lec- 
tiones of Muretus ^ a work worthy of 
Phidias :** an expression rather amusingly 
characteristic of the value which verbal 
critics set upon their labours. This book 
of Muretus contains only miscellaneous 
illustrations of passages which might seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have 
already mentioned. Sometimes he min- 
gles conjectural criticisms ; and in many 
chapters only points out parallel passages, 
or relates incidentally some classical sto- 
ry. His emendations are frequently good 
and certain, though at other times we may 
justly think him too bold.t Muretus is 
read with far more pleasure than Tume- 
bus ; his illustrations relate more to the 
attractive parts of Latin criticism, and 
may be compared to the miscellaneous 
remarks of Jortin.t But in depth of eru- 
dition he is probabty much below the Pa* 



• Scaligerana 8«eiiiida. 

t The foUowiDg will aerve as an inatance. In the 
apeech of Galgacna (Taciti vita Agricol8)i inatead 
of ** libertatem non in prcaentia latnri," which, in- 
deed, ia nninteliigibie enough, he would raad "in 
hbertatem, non in populi Komani aervilinm nati." 
Such a conjecture woold not be endured in the piea- 
ent atate of criticism. Maretoa, however, aettles 
it in the current atyle : Tolgns quid probet, quid 
non Pfobet, nunquam laborari. 

t The following titlea of chaptera, from the eighth 
book of the Vans Loctiaoes, wiU show the agree- 
able diveraity of Bloretns*s iUustimtions : 

1. Comparison of Poets to Bees, by Pindar, Hor- 
ace, Lucretius. Line of Horace : 

NeeUDMoLai 
iUutntadllrSanFidei. 



risian professor. Muretus seems io take 
pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

6. Tumebus, Victorius, Muretus, with 
two who have been before men- Grater's 
tioned, Coelius Rhodiginus and Thmtures 
Alexander ab Alezaidro, may ^rtucss. 
be reckoned the chief contributors to this 
general work of literary criticism in the 
sixteenth oenttny. But there were many 
more, and some of considerable merit, 
whom we must pass over. At the be* 
ginning of the next century, Gruter col- 
tected the labours of preceding critics 
in six very thick and closely-printed vol- 
umes, to which Parsus, in 1023, added a 
seventh, entitled ^ Lampas, sive Fax Lib> 
eralium Artium," but more commonly call'* 
ed Thesaurus Criticus. A small portion 
of these belong to the fifteenth century, 
but none extend beyond the foUowinff. 
Most of the numerous treatises in this 
ample collection belonff to the class of 
Adversaria, or miscellaneous remarks. 
Though not so studiously concise as those 
of Tumebus, each of these is ffenerallv 
contained in a page or two, and their mul- 
titude is consequently immense. Those 
who now, by glancing at a note, obtain the 



2. A paasage in Ariatotle'a Rhetoric, Uh. ii., ex- 
plamed difierentlj from P. Vjctoriua. 

S. Comparison Of a passage in the Phadrus of 
Plato, with Cicero's translation. 

4. Passage in the Apologia Socratis, coneeted 
and ejrplained. 

5. Lme in Vaigil, ahown to be imitated from Ho- 
mer. 

6. Slipa of Memory in P. Victorius, noticed. 

7. Paaaage in AristoUe'e Rhetoric explained from 
his Metaphysics. 

a. Another peeaage in the aame book explained. 

9. Passsge m Cicero pro Rabirio, corrected. 

10. Imitation of iBschines in two passagea of 
Cicero*s 3d Catilinarian oration. 

11. Imitation of iBschines snd Demosthenes in 
two psssagee of Cicerone Declamation against 8el« 
lost. [Not gennine.] 

12. inficetus is the right word, not infacetns. 

13. Passage in the 5th book of Aristotle's Etfaioi 
corrected. 

14. The word iunltnhe^at, in the 8d book of Ar* 
istotle's Rhetoric, not rightly explained by Victorine* 

15.' The word asinns, in Catnllos (Carm. W\ 
does not signi^ an ass, but a millstone. 

16. Lioee of Enripides, ill-translated by Ofeeio. 

17. Passsge in Cicero^ Epiatlee misandentood 
by Politian and Victorins. • . 

18. Passage in the Phedros explained. 

19. Difference between Accoaation and InTeo> 
tire, illastrated from Demosthenes and Cicero. 

SO. Imiution of iEeehinee by Cieero. Two pee* 
aages of Li^y amended. 

31. Mnlieres emditaa plerarnqne Ubidinosas eeaeb 
from JoTenal and Euripides. 

82. Nobleness of Character displayed by Iphic- 
rates. 

S3. That Herenles waa a phyaidan, who cimd 
Alcestis when given orer. 

24. Cruelty of King Dejotams, related from Phi* 
tareh. 

2&.HiUBU»kwoftfae] 
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iPMult of the paliMt diligisnce of thpse 
men, shoiild feel 9ome respect for their 
names, aod some aduuraiioa for their 
acuteness and strength of memory. They 
had to collate the whoie of antiquity ; they 
plunged into depths whiph the indolence 
pf modem philology, scceening itself un-r 
der the garb of fastidiousness, affects to 
deem unworthy to be explored, and thought 
themselves bound to become lawyers, 
physicians, historians, artists, agricultu- 
rists, to elucidate the difficulties which 
ancient writers present. It may be doubt- 
ed, also, whether our more recent editions 
of the classics have preserved all the im- 
portant piaterials which the indefatigable 
exertions of the men of the sixteenth cen- 
lury accumulated. In the present state 
pf philology, there is incomparably more 
knowledge of grammatical niceties, at 
least in the Greek, language, than they 
possessed, and more critical acuteness, 
perhaps, in correction, though jn this they 
were not always deficient; but for the 
exegetical part of criticism— the interpre- 
tation and illustration of passages, not 
corrupt, but obscure— we may not be 
vrong in suspecting that more has been 
lost than added in the eighteenth and pres- 
ent centuries to the savans m v#, as the 
French affect to call them, whom we find 
in the bulky and forgotten volumes of 
Gruter. 

9. Another and more numerous class of 
EdiuoiM or ^^ose who devoted themselves to 
oraek ud the same labour were the editors 
l^wi- of Greek and Roman authors. 
And here, again, it is impossible 
to do more than mention a few, who seem, 
in the judgment of the best scholars, to 
stand above their contemporaries. The 
early tnmsli^ons of Greek, made in the 
fifteenth century, and generally very de- 
fective through the slight knowledge of 
the language that even the best scholars 
then possessed, were replaced by others 
more exact; the versions of Xenophon 
by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by Xylander, 
of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides 
and Aristides by Canter, are greatly es- 
teemed. Of the first, Huet savs, that he 
omits or perverts nothing, his Latin often 
answering to the Greek, word for word, 
and preserving the construction and ar- 
rangement, so that we find the original au- 
thor complete, yet with a purity of idiom, 
and a free and natural air not often met 
wi^h.* Stephens, however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem the learn* 
ing of Leiuielavi«s.t Fnnee^ Germany, 



• Baillet Bloont. NicsrOB, toL. SS. 
t 8caUgeno»S«c«4s. 



and the Low Coimtries, besides Basle aa^ 
Geneva, were the prolific parents of new 
edition3, in many cases very copously il- 
lustrated by erudite commentanes. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his beet 
work, in the opinion of Scaliger Tmum or 
and in his own. So great a mas- ^p^w* 
ter was he of this &vourite author, that 
he of&red to repeat any passage with a 
dagger at his breast, to be used against 
him on a failure of memory.* LipsiuB, 
after residing several years at Leydea in 
the profession of the reformed religion, 
went to liouvain, and discredited himself 
by writing in iavour of the legendary mir- 
Bclep of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacityr The Protestants 
treated his desertion and these later wri- 
tings with a contempt which has, perfaqw, 
sometimes been extended to his produc- 
tions of a superior character. The article 
on Lipsius, m Bayle, betrays some of this 
spirit ; and it appears in other Protestants, 
especially Putcb critics. Hence they un* 
dervalue his Greek learning, as if he had 
not been able to read the language, and 
impute plagiarism when there seems to be 
littie ground for the chaiige. Casaubon 
admits that Lipsius has translated Polyb- 
ius better than his predecessors, though 
he does not rate his Greek knowledge 
very high.f 

11. Acidalius, whose premature death 
robbed philological literature of itonn«c 
one from whom much had been i^niWDifc 
expected^ Paulus Manutius, and Petnis 
Victorius, are to be named with honour 
for the criticism of Latin authors, and the 
Lucretius of Giffen or Giphanius, publish- 
ed at Antwerp, 1566, is still esteemed.^ 
But we may select the Horace of Lambi- 
nus as a conspicuous testimony to the 
classical learning of this age. It appear- 
ed in 1561. In this he claims to nave 
amended the text, by the help of ten man- 
uscripts, most of them found by him in 
Italy, whither he had ffone in the suite of 
Caidinal Toumon. He had previously 
made large collections for the illustration 
of Horace, from the Greek philosophers 
and poets, from Athensus, Stobeus, and 
Pausanias, and other sources with which 
the earlier interpreters had been less fa- 



♦ Niceron, xxhr., 119. 

t Canub., Epitt. xii. A long and elaborate ciit- 
kiae on Lipaius will be found in Baillet, toL ii. Mto 
edit), ait 437. See alao Blount, Bayle, and Nice* 
ron. 

t Tbe notea of Aeidaliaa (who died at the age of 
28, in 1595) on Taciras, Plautna, and other Latia 
flnthora, are mnch eateemed. He ia a bold cor- 
leetor of the text The Biographie Univeraelle 
haa a better artade than that la the 94! 
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mOtar. TfaoM commeBtaton, however, 
among whom Hennaimus Figulus, Badius 
Ascenaius, and Antoniua Mancinellus, as 
well as some who had confined thems^ves 
to the An Poetics, Ghsolius, Achilles 
Stathis (in his real name Esta<;o, one of 
the few good scholars of Portugal), and 
I^isinius, are the most consideiible, had 
not left unreaped a very abundant harvest 
of mere e]q>lanation. But Lambinus con* 
tributed much to a more elegant criticism, 
by pointing out parallel passages, and by 
displaying the true spirit and feeling of his 
autnor. The text acquired a new aspect, 
we may almost say, in the hands of Lam- 
binus, at least when we compare it with 
the edition of Landino in l4Si ; but some 
of the gross errors in this had been cor- 
rected oy intermediate editors. It may 
be observed, that he had far less assist- 
ance from prior commentators in the Sa- 
tires and Epistles than in the Odes. Lam- 
binus, who became professor of Greek at 
Paris in 1561, is known also by his edi- 
tions of Demosthenes, of Lucretius, snd 
of Cicero.* That of Plautus is in lesQ 
esteem. He has been reproached with a 
prolixity and tediousness, which has nat* 
nralized the verb latnkmer in the French 
language. But this imputation is not, in 
my omnion, applicable to his commentary 
upon Horace, which I should rather char- 
acterize as concise. It is always perti- 
nent and fuU of matter. Another charge 
against Lambinus is for rashness in con- 
jectural! emendation, no unusual failing 
of ingenious and spirited editors. 

19. Cruquius (de Crusques) of Ypres, 
orcraauiiM. "*^^"^ ^^ advantage of sever- 

^ al new manuscripts of Horace, 



* This •dition by LambiDiM is asid to mark the 
bttginDiog of one of the seven ages in which those 
of the great Roman orator have been anaoged. 
The first comprehends the early editions of seuar* 
ate works. The second begins with the earuest 
entire edition, that of Milan, m 1498. The third ia 
dated from the first edition which cootaina copioue 
notes, that of Venice, by Petnis Victorias, in 1534. 
The foarth. from the more extensive snnotationa 
giTen not long afterward by Paolqe Manutioa. 
The fifth, as hss iost beea said, (rom this edition 
Iqr Lambinus, in 1566, which has bean thought too 
laah in eorraction of the text A aixth epoch waa 
BMde by Oruter, in 1618 ; and this period ia reck- 
oned to comprehend most editions of that and the 
succeeding centorv ; for the aoTonth and last age 
dstea, it aeeras, only from the edition of Ernesti, m 
1774.— Biogr. Unir., art. Cicero. See Blosnt, for 
diaoepant opioiooa expressed by the critics about 
the meral merits of JLambinna. 

t Henry Stephens aeys, that no one had been so 
n nds c ioo s in altering the text by coo|ecture aa 
Larabious. In Mmnotio non tantam quantam in 
Ijambino aodaciam, sed ▼side tamen pericnlosam 
et ciiam.— Maittairs, rita Stephanoram, p. 401. It 
wiU be aeen that Scaliger finds exactly the same 
faolt with Stephens hinseUL 
Vol. 1.— 1 1 



whidi he^iseovered ina convent at CHieBt, 
published an edition with many notes of 
nis own, besides an abundant comments- 
ly, collected from the flosses he found in 
his manuscripts, usually styled the Scho* 
liast of Cruquius. The Odes appeared at 
Bruges in 1565 ; the £podes at Antwerp in 
1669 ; the Satires in 1575 : the whole to- 
gether was first published in 1578. Bqt 
the Scholiast is found in no edition of 
Cruquitts's Horace before 1595.* Cm- 
ouius appears to me inferior as a critic to 
Lambinus; and, borrowing much from 
him as well as Tumebus, seldom names 
him except for censure. An edition of 
Horace at Basle, i^ 1580, sometimes call- 
ed that of the forty commentators, inclu- 
ding a very few before the extinction of 
letters, is interesting in philological his- 
tory, by the light it throws on the state of 
criticism in the earlier part of the centu- 
ry ; for it is remaritable that Lambinus is 
not included in the number, and it will, I 
think, confirm what has been said above 
in farour of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known 
among us than by his real sur- Hemy si^ 
name Etienne, the most illustri- Ph«u* 
ous (if, indeed, he surpassed his father) of 
a family of great pnnters, began his la- 
bours at Paris in 1554, with the princeps 
editio of Anacreon-f He had been eouo 
cated in that city under Danes Toussain 
and Tumebus 4 and, though equally learn* 
ed in both languages, deroted himself to 
Greek, as being more neglected than I^at- 
in.& The press of Stephens might be 
called the central point of illumination to 
Europe. In the year 1557 alone he pub* 
lished, as Maittaife observes, more edi- 
tions of ancient authors than would have 
been euflSk^ient to make the reputation of 



• Biogr. Univ. 

f An exeeUent life of Hemy 8lepheiis» ss well ee 
others of the rest of his Ismily, was wiitten by 
Msittaue, bat whieh doee not sopenede those foiw 
msrly poblished by Ahneloveen. These tMether 
are among the best iUostiations of the pUlelogical 
history of the stste e nt h oentory that we possssa« 
They nave been abndged. with some new suiter* 
by Mr. GresweU, in his Esrly History of Uie Pa* 
nsian Greek Press.— Almeloveen, Vitsi Stephano* 
ram, D. 60. Maittaira, p. 900. 

% AWloreen, p. 70. His father made hhn leein 
Greek before he had aoqoired Latin.— Maittaire, 
p. lOS. 

^ The life of Stepheoa in the 36th volume of Ni* 

mm is long and usefoL That in the Biogr 



Biographie 
UniverseUe Is not bad, bat snnmenles few edittoai 
published by this most lahoiioos scholar, and thne 
redooes the namber of his worha tO twenty-siz. 
Hoet tays (whom I quote from Bloont), Uiat Ste- 
phens may Ds called ** The Transistor par eiceU 
lence ;" such w his diligence and accuracy, so hap* 
py his skill in finng the chaneter of hissathor,so 
great his pewpicuily and eieganen. 
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another author. His pnblicatioiiB, as enu- 
merated by Niceron (I have not counted 
them in Maittaire), amount to 103, of 
^hich by far the greater part are classical 
editions, more valuable than his original 
works. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, 
that he was second only to Budeus in 
Oreek learning, though he seems to put 
Tumebtts and Camerarius nearly on the 
same level. But perhaps the majority of 
scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, to all the three; and certainly 
Tumebus, whose Adversaria are confined 
to Latin interpretation, whatever renown 
he might deserve by his oral lectures, has 
left nothing that could warrant our assign- 
ing him an equal place. Scaliger, howev- 
er, accuses Henry Stephens of spoiling 
all the authors he edited by wrong altera- 
tions of the text* This charge is by no 
means unfrequently brought against the 
critics of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek 
lexicon or literature, by the publication of 
cooMuUn. Stephens's Thesaurus. A lexi- 
con had been published at Basle iii 1562, 
by Robert Constantm, who, though he 
made use of that fomous press, lived at 
Caen, of which he was a native. Scali- 
ger speaks in a disparaging tone both of 
Constantin and his lexicon. But its gen- 
end reputation has been much higher. 
A modem critic observes, that " a very 
great proportion of the explanations and 
authorities in Stephens's Thesaurus are 
borrowed from it.'*t We must presume 
. that this applies to the first edition ; for 
the second, enlarged by ^milius Portus, 
which is more common, did not appear till 
1501.t <" The principal defects of Con- 
stantin," it is added, " are, first, the con- 
fosed and Ul-digested arrangement of the 

* Omnet aaotqaot edidit, aditre librae, etiem 
meoe, eao aroitrio jam corrapit et deincepe cor- 
rampet.— Scalig. Pnme, p. 96. Against this sharp, 
and, perhaps, rash jodgment, we may set that of 
Maittaire, a competent scholar, thoogfa not like 
Scaliger, and withoat his arrogance and scorn of 
the world. Heurici editiones ideo miior, qood eaa, 
qoam pooset accaratissime ant Ipse ant per alios, 
qooa oomplniBs noverat, viros emditoe, ad omnium 
turn maniiscnptorum turn impressoram codicnm 
fidem, non sine maximo delectu et suo (quo max- 
ifsA in Omcis prssertim poUebat) alionimque judt- 
cio elaboravit— Vit« Stephanorom, t. ii., p. 284. 
No man, perhapa, ever published so many editions 
as Stephens ; nor was any other printer or so mnch 
Qsa to letters ; for he knew much mora than the 
Akli or Uie Juntas. Yet he had planned many 
more paUications, as Maittaire has coUected firom 
what he has dropped in variOQe places, p. 460. 

f Quarterly R«new, vol. xxm, 

t The first edition of this Lexicon sometimes 
bears the name of Cresnin, the printer at Basle ; 
and both Bsiilet and Bayle have fiiUen into the 



of believing ttiat there were ( 
See Niosioa, vol xsni. 



intetpretation of words; and, secondly, 
the absence of all distinetion between 

grifflitives and derivatives.^ It appears 
y a Greek letter of Constantin, infixed 
to the first edition, that he had been as- 
sisted in his labours by Gesner, Henry 
Stephens, Tumebus, Camerarius, and oth- 
er learned contemporaries. He gives his 
authorities, if not so much as we should 
desire, very far more than the editors of 
the former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, 
as was mentioned in a former chapter, is 
extremely defective and full of errors, 
though a letter of Gryneus, prefixed to 
the edition of 1539, is nothing but a strvin 
of unqualified eulogy, little warranted bv 
the suffi^ge of later scholars. I found, 
however, on a loose calculation, the num- 
ber of words in this edition to be not 
much less than 50,000.* 

15. Henry Stephens had devoted twelve 
years of his laborious • life to Tbeaaorai 
this immense work, large mate- •<'* 'i*— 
rials for which had been collected by 
his father. In comprehensive and copious 
interpretation of words it not only left 
far l^hind every earlier dictionary, but is 
still the single Greek lexicon ; one which 
some have ventured to abridge or enlai^, 



* Henry Stephens, in an epiatle De so» Typo- 
graphia statu ad quosdam amicos, gives an ac- 
count of his own labours on the Thesaurus. The 
following passsge on the eariier lexicons rnxf be 
worth raadittg. lis qam ctrcomferantnr leikie 
Grwco-Latinis piimam tmpoeoit oianam monacbaB 
quidam, fiater Johannes Crastonus, Plaoentinoa, 
Carmelitanus ; sed cum is jejunis expositionibos. 
in quibus vemaculo eUkm sennone interdom, id est 
Itanco, utitur, contentns foisset, perfunctorii item 
constnictioDes terborum indicasset, noUos aotoram 
locos praferens ex quibua ills pariter et signtfica- 
tiooes cognosci possent ; multi postea certatim mnl- 
ta bine inde sine olio delectu ac judicio excerpta 
inseroerunt. Donee tandem indoctis typographis de 
augenda lexicomm mole inter se certantioos* st 
pramta iia 4)ut id prsstarant propooentibos, qow je- 
juna, et, si ita loqui licet, macilente antea erant ez- 
positionee, adeo pingues et crasss reddits sunt, ot 
m illis passim nihil atiud quam B<BOticam snem a^- 
noscamos. Nampauca ex Budco, aliisque idooew 
autoribas, et ea quidem parum fideliter descfipt% 
ntpota parum inteUecta, multa contn ex Lapo 
Plorentmo, Leonardo Awtino. aliisque •josdan 
farina interprstibus, vt similes nabent labia teetu- 
cas, in opus illud transtulerunt. Ex Us <|atdem 
certe locis in quorum interpretatione Mix Haft Laa- 
rentius Valla, pancissimos protuleniot ; aed pr» 
perverse sno )udicio, perversissimas qoasqoe e|a» 
mterpovtatiooes, qoales props innnmeras a mo an- 
noutas in Latinis Herodoti et Thocrdidia editioni- 
bus Tidebis, delegemnt egregii illi lexicomm sea 
eonsardnatotea aeu interpolatorss, quibas, tenqoam 
gemmis, ilia insignirent Qood si non qoam mul- 
ta, sad dnntaxat quam multoram generum errata ibi 
sint, commemorare velim, meiito certe exelsmabOk 
W 9fiih99t t) f httTOt ff ^ WMn«r «st«XI(w; ▼!< 
enim ullnm vitii genus posse a nobia cogiiari ant 
fingi existimo, cujus ibi aiiqnod exemptum noo ex* 
tet, p. 156. He pradttoea afterward sone gross m> 
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but none have premnned to sapersede. 
Ito arrangement, as is, perhaps, scarce 
necessaiy to say, is not according to an 
alphabetical, but radical order ; that is, the 
supposed roots following each other al- 
phabetically ; every denyatiye or com- 
poand, of whatever Initial letter, is placed 
aAer the primary word. This meuiod is 
certainly not very convenient to the unin- 
formed reader ; and perhaps, even with a 
▼lew to the scientific knowledge of the 
language, it should have been deferred for 
a more advanced stage of etymological 
learning. The Thesaurus imbodies the 
critical writings of Budeus and Camera- 
lius, with whatever else had been contrib- 
uted by the Greek enles of the preceding 
age and by their learned disciples. Much, 
no doubt, has since been adaed to what 
we find in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as 
to the nicety of idiom and syntax, or to 
the principles of formation of words, but 
not, perhaps, in copiousness of explana- 
tion, which is the proper olMect of a dic- 
tionary. " The leading defects conspic- 
uous in Stephens," it is said by the critic 
already quoted, " are inaccurate or falsi- 
fied quotations, the deficiency of several 
thousand words, and a wrong classifica- 
tion of primitives and derivatives. At the 
same time, we ought rather to be surpri- 
sed that, under existing disadvantages, he 
accomplished so much even in this last 
department, than that he left so much un- 
donc.** 

16. It has been questioned among bibli- 
AMM by offraphers whether there are two 
«e>p«»- editions of the Thesaurus ; the 
first in 1573, the second without a date, 
and probably after 1580. The affirmative 
seems to be sufficiently proved.* The 
sale, however, of so voluminous and ex- 
pensive a work did not indemnify its au- 
thor ; and it has often been complained of, 
that Scapula, who had been employed un- 
der Stephens, injured his superior by the 
publication of his well-known abridgment 
in 1570. The fact, however, that Scapula 
bad possessed this advantage, rests on lit- 
tle evidence ; and his premce, if it were 



* NicOTon (voL zxri.) eontands that the mippoMd 
•KODd edition diflera only by a ebange in the title- 
pefB, wherein we find nther en aDiia|my attempt 
•I wit in the foUowing diatich aimed at SeapnU : 
Qnidam tnrtimnf me capulo tenna abdklit enaem : 
MgitT eram a acapnlia ; aanua at hue redea 
But it teeme that Stepbena, in hia Palaetia de Lip- 
■ii Latinitate, mentiona thia tecood edition, which 
18 aaid by thoae who have examined it to have few- 
er typographical errora than the other, thouah it ia 
admined tnat the leaves might be intermized with- 
oat inconvenience, ao cloio ia the reeemhlance.— 
Vid,MaiUaire, p. 356-360. Bniiiat,MaB.du Libc 
OvaBMU,foLi^p.889i 



true, would be th0 highest degree of e^ 
frontery: it was natural that some one 
should abridge so voluminous a lexicon. 
Literature, at least, owes an obligation to 
Scapula.* The temper of Henry Sto- 

Ehens, restless and uncertain, was not 
kely to retain riches : he passed several 
years in wandering over Europe, an), hav- 
ing wasted a considerable fortune amaased 
by his father, died in a public hospitsl at 
Lyons in 1598,t " opibus,** says his DiogrSf* 
pher, *'atque etiam ingenio destitutus in 
nosocomio.'* 

17. The HeUenismus of An^elus Canin* 
ins, a native of the Milanese, is HiiimiMai 
merely a grammar. Tanaquil afOuiiiaaa. 
Faber prefers it not only to that of Clenar* 
dus, but to all which existed even in his 
own time. It was pid)lished at Paris in 
1565. Those who oo not express them^ 



* Maittaire teya that Scapnla'a lexicon ia aa per- 
fidiooa to the reader aa ita aoihor was to hia maa- 
ter, and that Dr. Boabv would not aoller bia boy* 
to uae it, Pl 396. But tnia baa hardly been the m^ 
eral opinion.— See Quarterly Review, vbi npra. 

t Caaaobon writee frvqueotly to Scaliger about 
the atrange behavioor of hit fatner-in-law, and com* 
plaina that he had not even leave to look at die 
Dooka in the latter'e library, which be himaelf acarce 
ever viaited. Ndati hominem, n66ti mores, ndeti 
quid apud eum poasim, hoc est, quam nihil posaim, 
qui videtur in soam pamiciem coospirAsae.— Epiat. 
81. And, atili more aeverely, Epiat 41. Nam noe> 
ter, etai vivena valenaque, pridem namero homioum, 
certe doctorum, ezimi meruit ; ea est illius inhn- 
manitaa, et quod invitus dico, detiiium ; qui libroa 
qooslibet veterea, ut Indict grypbi auram, aliia invi* 
oet, aibi peiire ainit, aed quid ille habest aut non, 
juxta acio ego cum ignavisaimo. After Stephena'a 
death, he wrote in kinder tenna than be had done 
before ; but refretting aorae poblicaiions, by which 
the editor of Caaaubon'a letters thinks he might 
mean the Apolog;ie poor Herodote, and the palse- 
tra de Juati Lipaii Uattnitate ; the former of which, 
a very well-known booh, contains a apirited attack 
on the Romish priesthood, but with teaa regenl ei- 
ther for troth or decorum in the aelection of hia 
storiee than became the character of Stephens ; and 
the latter ia of little pertinence to ita avowed aol^ 
ject Henry Stephene had kmg been aabject to a 
disorder natural enough to laborious men, quadam 
actionum conanetamm aatietaa et ftatidinm.— Mait- 
teire, p. 84S. 

Robert Stephene had eanied with him to Oenevn 
in 1560, the ponchee of bis typea, made at (be ez- 
penae of Francis I., auppoaing, perbapa, that they 
were a gift of the king. On the death, however, m 
Henry Stephene, thev were claimed by Henry IV., 
and the Senate of Cieneva leatored them. They 
had been pledged for 400 crowna, and Caaaubon 
oomplaina aa of a mat injury, that the eatate of 
Stephene waa made anawerable to the creditor 
when the pledge waa given up to the King of 
Fnnce.— See Le Clerc*a remarka on thia in Biblio- 
th6qoe Choiaia, vol xix., p. 21S. Alao, a vindica- 
tiou of Stephene by Maittaire ftom the charge of 
having atolen them (VxUb Stephanoraro, l. 34), and 
again in Oreawell*a Pariaian Press, i., 30e. He 
seems above the eospicion of theft ; but whether he 
had just canae to thmk the punchea wen hia owi^ 
it ia now inponibla to deeids. 
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aelres so sirdngly, place him aboye his 
predecessors. Caninius is much Ailler 
Uian ClenardQs; the edition by Crenius 
(Leyden, 1700) containing 860 pages. The 
syntax is very scanty ; Caninius was well 
conversant with the mutations of words, 
and is diligent in noting the differences of 
dialects, in which he has been thought to 
excel. He was acquainted with the di- 
gamma, and with iu Latin form. 1 will 
take this opportunity of observing, that the 
Veifara'k Oreek grammar of Vergara, men- 
grannntf. tioned in a former part of this 
woii(, and of which I now possess the 
Paris edition of 1567, printed by Will- 
iam Morel (ad Complutensem editionem 
excusum et restitutum), appears superior 
to those of Clenardus or Varenins. This 
book 4s doubtless rery scarce : it is plain 
that Tanamiil Faber, Baillet, Morfaof, and, 
I should add, Nicolas Antonio, had never 
seen it,* nor is it mentioned by Brunet or 
Watts.f There is, however, a copy in the 
British Museum. Scalier says that it is 
rerj good, and that Camnius has borrow- 
ed from it the best parts.^ Yeigara had, 
of course, profited by the commentaries of 
Budeus, the great source of Greek philol- 
ogy in western Europe ; but he displays, 
as far as I can judge by recollection more 
than comparison, an ampler knowledge of 
the rules of Greek than any of his other 
contemporaries. This grammar contains 
438 pages, more than 100 of which are 
fliven to the syntax. A small grammar 
by Nunez, published at Valencia in 1555, 
«eems chiefly borrowed from Clenardus 
or Vergara. 

18. Feter Ramus, in 1557, gave a fresh 
q^^^^^ proof of his acuteness and origi- 
«r Ramus nality, by publishing a Greek 
gjij^- grammar, with many important 
^^"*" variances from his precursors. 
Scaliger speaks of it with litUe respect; 
but he is habitually contemptuous towards 
all but his immediate frienos.^ Lancelot, 
author of the Port Royal Grammar, praises 



* Blount BaUlet 

t Antonio my it was printed at Alcala, 1578; 
deinde Parisiia, 1960. Tbe first is, of coorse, a false 
print : if the aecond is not so likewise, he had never 
seen the book. 

t Scaliferana Seeonda. F. Fergara, EspagtK)!, 
a compost nne bonne grammaire Orecqne, mais 
C^aninius a pris tout 1e meilleor de tons, et a mis 
dn sien aossi quelone chose dans sen HeUenismns. 
This, as Bayle traiy obeerres, reduces the eulogiee 
Sealifsr has elsewbere given Canmins to very lit- 
tle. Scaligei^ kxMe expressions are not of nrach 
value. Yet he, who had seen Vergara*s grammar, 
might better know what was original in ouers than 
TanaqntI Fiber, who had never seen it. 

4 Sealigerana. Casanbon, it mast be owned, 
who had more candoor than Bcaliger. speaks equal- 
ly iU of the frammar of iUmiia.«— Epist. 67a 



highly that of Ramus, though he reckom 
it too intricate. This grammar I have 
not seen in its original state, but Sylbur- 
ffius published one in 1682, which he pio- 
feeses to have taken from the last edition 
of the Ramean grammar. It has been 
said that Laurence Rhodomann was the 
first who substituted the partition of the 
declensions of Greek nouns into three for 
that of Clenardus, who introduced or re- 
tained the prolix and unphilosophical di- 
vision into ten.* But Ramus is deariy 
entitled to this credit. It would be doubt- 
ed whether he is equally to be praised, as 
he certainly has not been equally foUowed, 
in making no distinction of coi^ugations, 
nor separating the verbs in fu from those 
in a, on the ground that their general flex- 
ion is the same. Much has been added to 
this grammar by Sylburgius himself, a man 
in the first rank of Greek scholars; **espe- 
ciaUy,** as he tells us, ** in the latter books, 
so that it may be called rather a supple- 
ment than an abridgment of the grammar 
of Ramus." The syntax in this grammar 
is much better than in Clenardus, from 
whom some have erroneously supposed 
Sylburgius to have borrowed ; but I have 
not compared him with YerganLf The 

* Morbof, L iv., c. S. Preface to trsnalalioD of 
Matthi»*8 Greek Grammar. The leaned author of 



this preface has not alluded to Ramus, and, tboagh 
he praiaes SrUnugios for his improvements in the 
moae of treating ^mmar, aeems unacquainted 



with that work which I mention in the text Two 
editions of it are in the British Museum, 1582 and 
IflOO ; but, upon comparison, 1 believe that there is 
no difiinmiee between them. 

Tbe beet of theee grammars of tbe leA centmy 
bear no sort of comparison with those which have 
been latteriy publiahed in Germany. And it aeems 
strange, at first sight, that the old scholars, auch as 
Budaus, Erasmus, Camerarins, and manj moie^ 
should have written Greek, which they were fond 
of doing} much better than, from their great igno- 
rance of many fundamental rules of syntax, we 
could have anticipated. But reading continually, 
and thinking in Greek, they found comparative ac- 
cumcy by a escret tact, and by continual imitatioB 
of what they read. Langoase is always a mosaic 
work, made up of asaociated tragments, not of sep> 
arate molecules ; we repeat, not the simple words, 
but the phrases, and even the sentencee we have 
caught from olhera. Budsus vrrote Greek vfiib- 
out knowing ita grammar, that ia, without a dia- 
tinct notion of mooda or teiMes,as men speak their 
own language tolenbly weU without having ever 
attended to a nammatical role. StiU, man^r fonlte 
must be foona in such writing on a cloae inspec- 
tion. The caw was partly the same in Latin during 
the middle aget, except that Latin waa at that time 
better understood than Greek was in the IStli cen- 
tury ; not that eo many words were knowut hot 
thoee who wrote it beet had more correct notione 
of the grammar. 

t Voesius aays of the grammariana in leneral, ex 
quibus doctrinw et indnstre laodem maxima miW 
meruisse videntur Angelns Caninius et PridericQa 
Syibaigiaa.— Ariatardhna, p. S. It ia aaid that, in 
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Greek gnnunar of Sanctiua is praised by 
Lancelot ; vet, from what ha tells us of it, 
we may in/er that Sanctius, though a great 
master of LatiOt being comparatively un« 
k«med in Greek, disj^yed such temerity 
in his hypotheses as to fall into very great 
errors. The first edition was printed at 
Antwerp in 1681. 

19. A few more hocks of a grammatical 
cantnitot, nature, falling within the present 
cvier, R»> period, may be found in Morhof, 
^^o'^^OM. baillet, and the bibliographical 
collections ; but neither in number nor im* 
portance do they deserve much notice.* 
in a more miscellaneous philology, the 
Commentaries of Cameranus, 1651, are 
superior to any publication of the kind 
since that of Bud»us in 1630. The Nove 
Lectiones of William Canter, though the 
work of a very young man, deserve to be 
mentioned as almost the first effort of an 
art which has done much for ancimit lit- 
erature—that of restoring a corrupt text, 
through conjecture, not loose and empiri- 
cal, but guided by skilful sagacity, and 
upon principles which we may, without 
impropriety, not only call scientific, but 
approximating sometimes to the logic of 
tiie Novum Organum. The earlier critics, 
not always possessed of many manu- 
scripts, had recourse, more, indeed, in 
Latin than in Greek, to copjectural emen- 
dation ; the prejudice against which, often 
carried too far b^ those who are not suf- 
ficiently aware of the enormous ignorance 
and carelessness which ordinary manu- 
sciipts display, has also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very im- 
probable guesses of editors. Canter, be- 
sides the practice he showed in his Nov» 
Lectiones, laid down the principles of his 
theory in a " Syntagma de Ratione emen- 
dandi Gnecos Auctores,** reprinted in the 
second volume of Jebb's edition of Aristi- 
des. He here shows what letters are apt 
to be changed into others by error of tran- 
scription, or through a source not, perhaps, 
quite so obvious — the uniform manner of 
pronouncing several vowels and diph- 
thongs among the later Greeks, which 
they were thus led to confound, especial^ 
Iv when a copyist wrote from dictation. 
IBaty besides these corruptions, it appears. 



by the instatiees Canter gives, diat ahnosf 
any letters are liable to be changed into 
ahoaost any others. The abbreviations of 
copyists are also great causes of corrup- 
tion, and reqnirs to be known by those who 
would restore the text Canter, howev- 
er, was not altogether the founder of this 
school of criticism. Robortellus, whose 
vanity and rude contempt of one so much 
superior to himself as Sigonius, has per- 
haps caused his own real learning to be 
undervalued, had already written a trea- 
tise, entitled '' De Arte sive Ratione corri- 
gendi Antiquorum Libros Dispotatio ;^ in 
which he claims to be the first who de- 
vised this art, '^nunc primum k me ex- 
cogitata." It is not a bad work, though 
probably rather superficial, accordmg to 
our present views. He points out the 
general characters of manuscripts and 
the different styles of handwriting ; after 
which he proceeds to the rules of con- 
jecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent 
means of restoration. It is published in 
the second volume of Gruter's Thesaurus 
Criticus. Robortellus, however, does not 
advert to Greek manuscripts, a field upon 
which Canter first entered. The Nova 
Lectiones of William Canter are not to 
be confounded with the Variae Lectiones 
of his brother Theodore, a respectable but 
less eminent scholar. Canter, it may be 
added, was the first, according to Boisson- 
ade, who, in his edition of Euripides, re- 
stored some sort of order and measure to 
t^ choruses.* 

30. Sylburgius, whose grammar has been 
already [Raised, was of great use SdMon* bf 
to Stephens in compiling the The- Byi^vrgioft 
aaurus ; it has even been said, but perhaps 
with German partiality, that the mater 
part of its value is due to him.f The ed>- 



liM owD gnmmar, which w od the baM of Clenir- 
das,yo8mDt added litde to what be bad taken from 
the two fomier.—BaiUet, io Canimo. 

* In the Britiah MMeiim it t book by one Gnil- 
Ion, of wboB I find no aoconat in biocmhy, ealled 
Onomon, on the quantity of Greek ayUaUee. Tbie 
neomstobe the eariieat work of the kind: and he 
pro f eai o a himeelf to write againat thoee wlio think 
«'aoidria lioere in qnantitate fynabenun." It ia 
prmted at Paria, 1556 ; and H appeal* by WatU 
that there are other editions. 



• Biogr. Unir. The Life of Canter to Melchiep 
iam ia one of the beat hie collection eontainc ; it 



Beeae to be copied from one bv M iraoa. Canter 
waa a man of great moral aa well aa literary excel- 
lence ; the aecoant of hit atodiea and mode of life 
in thia biography ia very interaatinir. The anthnr 
of it dweUe jnetly on Ganter'a akiU m eiploring th» 
text of mannaeripu, and in oheerring the Tariatiooe 
of artbographv.— See dao Bloont, Baillet, NknaOr 
vol. aaix.» ana Cbalners. 

t Melchior Adam, p. ]«3. hi the article of the 
Quartoly Review, several timee already qaoted, it 
ia aaid taat the Theseanie " bears nnicb plainer 
Ls of the sagacity and eradition of syHwf^ 
than (A Ihe desnltory sad haaty atndies of hie 



glQO 

master, than whom he waa more clear-sighted f 
compliment at the expeoee of Stephens, not, per- 
hapa» easily reconeUable with the oology a Itttlff 
before passed by the reviewer an the letter, ss the 
greateat of Orsek scholars except Csssnbon. Ste- 
phens saya of himself, Qoem hehot (Sylbarghis), 
novo qoodam more dominnm simnl so prweeptorm, 
quod m benafidttB pro sua ingsnmtate agnosett 
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tions of Sylbaigius, especlali^r ^bose of 
Aristotle and Dionysius of Haficaniasaus, 
are among the beat of that age ; none, in- 
deed, containing the entire works of the 
8tagirite, is equally esteemed.* He had 
never risen above the station of a school- 
master in small German towns, till he re- 
linquished the emplo]rment for that of su- 
penntendent of classical editions in the 
press of Wechel, and afterward in that of 
Commelin. But the death of this humble 
and laborious man in 1506, was deplored 
by Casaubon as one of the heaviest mows 
that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Me- 
jg . lanchthon and Camerarius, who 
**^ ' became rector of a flourishing 
school at Isfeld, in Thurin^a, soon after 
1650, and remained there till his death in 
1605, was certainly much inferior to Syl- 
burgius ; yet to him Germany was chiefly 
indebted for keeping alive, in the gen- 
eral course of study, some little taste 
for Grecian literature, which towards 
the end of the century was rapidly decli- 
ning. The " Erotemata Graecie LinguiB" 
of Neander, according to Eichhorui drove 
the earlier grammars out of use in the 
schools.t But the publications of Nean- 
der appear to be little more than such ex- 
tracts trom the Greek writers as he thought 
would be useAil in education.^ Several 
of them are gnomologies, or collections of 
moral sentences from the poets; a spe- 
cies of compilation not uncommon in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
neither exhibiting much learning, nor fa- 
Yourable to the acquisition of a true feel- 
ing for ancient poetry. The Thesaoms 
of Basilius Faber, another work of the 
same class, published in 1571, is reckoned 
by Eichhom among the most valuable 
schoolbooks of this period, and continued 
to be used and repnnted for two hundred 
years.^ 

33. Conrad Gesner belongs almost 
equally to the earlier and later periods of 



(mpod Maittaire, p. 421 ). Bat it hat been remaiked 
that Stephens wai not eqnallj ingennoua, and never 
■cknowledgee any obligation to Syltrargiut, p. 583. 
Bcaliger aaya, Stephanas non solas fecit Thesaa- 
rnm ; plasieurs y ont mis la main ; and in another 
place, Sylbnrgios a travailM au Tr6sor de H. Eti- 
enne. Hot it is impossible for as to spportion the 
disciple's share in this great work ; which might be 
mon than Stephens owned, and less than the Ger- 
mans have claimed. Niceron, which is remarkable, 
has no life of Sylbargios. 

* The Aristotle of Syibargins is properly a se- 
ries of editions of that philosopher's separate works, 
pablished from 1684 to isee. It is in great rsqnest 
when foand complete, which is laiely the case. It 
has no Latin translation. 

t Oeschicbte der Cnltor., m., 377. 

t Niceron^voLzxz. ^ £iohhoni,S7i. 



the sixteenth centaiy. Endowed ^ 
with unwearied diligence, and with 
a mind capacious of omnifanoos erudi- 
tion, he was probably the most compre- 
hensive schoUr of the age. 8ome of 
his writines have been previously men:* 
tioned. His ^ Mithridates, sive de Dif- 
ferentiis Linguanim" is the earliest effort 
on a great scale to arrange the vaiious 
languages of mankind by their origin 
and analogies. He was deeply versed in 
Greek literature, and especially in the 
medical and physical writers ; but he did 
not confine himself to that province. It 
may be noticed here that, in his Stobensy 
published in 1543, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.* He 
was followed by Tumebus, in an edition 
of Aristotle*s Ethics (Paris, 156&),andthe 
practice became gradually general, though 
some sturdy scholars, such as Stephtms 
and Sylburgius, did not comply with it. 
Gesner seems to have had no expectation 
that the Greek text would be much read, 
and only recommends it as useful in con- 
junction with the Latin.) Scaliger, how- 
ever, deprecates so indolent a mode of 
study, and ascribes the decline of Greek 
learning to these unlucky douUe col- 
umns. 4 

33. In the beginning of this century, 
as has been previous^ shown, DadtM^f 
the prospects of classical litera^ t asts in 
ture in Germany seemed most o«i«v. 
auspicious. Schools and universities, the 
encouragement of liberal princes, the in- 
struction of distin^ished professors, the 
formation of pubhc libranes, had given 
an impulse, tlie progressive effects of 
which were manifest in every Protestant 
state of the empire. Nor was any dimi- 
nution of this zeal and taste discemftAe 
for a few years. But after the death of 
Melanchthon in 1560, and of Camerarius 
in 1574, a literary decline commenced, 
slow, but uniform and permanent, during 
which Germany had to lament a strange 
eclipse of that lustre which had distin- 
guished the preceding age. This was first 
shown in an inferiority of style, and in a 
neglect of the best standards of good wri- 
ting. The admiration of Melanchthon 
himself led in some measure to this ; and 



* ThisI cite only on tiie anthoiity of CherOUer, 
Oriiine de rimprimerie de Paris. 

t Id , p. 240. 

t Scalif . Secunda. Accents on Latm woida, 
it IS obsenred bv 8califer(m the Scalifferma Pri- 
ma), were introduced within his memoiy ; and, as 
he says, which would be more important, the 
pointa called comma and aemicolon, or whidi Pan* 
ins Mannttus was the inventor. Bot in this tbera 
most be some mistake ; for the comma is frsqtoMOt 
in books mnch cider than Miy edited toff " 
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to cop7 his maimer (genus dioendi Pbilip^ 
picum, as it was called) was more the 
fashion than to have reconrae to his mas- 
ters, Cicero and Quintilian.* But this, 
which would have kept up a very tolera- 
ble style, gave way, not long afterward, to 
a tasteless and barbarous tarn of phrase, 
in which all feeling of propriety and ele- 
gance was lost. This has been called 
Apuleianismus, as if that indifferent wri- 
ter of the third century had been set 
up for imitation, though probably it was 
the mere sympathy of bad taste and in- 
correct expression. The scholastic phi- 
losophy came back about the same tune 
into the German universities, with all its 
technical jaigon, and triumphed over the 
manes of Erasmus and Melanchthon. 
The disciples of Paracelsus jspread their 
m3rstical rhapsodies far and wide, as much 
at the expense of classical taste as of 
sound reason. And when we add to these 
untoward circumstances the dogmatic and 
polemical theology, studious of a phrase- 
ology certainly not belonging to tne Au- 
gustan age, and the necessity of writing 
on many other subjects almost equally in- 
capable of being treated in good language, 
we cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous' and slovenly Latinity should be- 
come characteristic of Germany, which, 
even in later ages, very few of its learned 
men have been able to discard.! 

97. In philological erudition we have 
nifwi seen that Germany loujg maintain- 
iwataf . ed her rank, if not quite equal to 
France in this period, yet nearer to her 
than to any third nation. We have men- 
tioned several of the most distinguished ; 
and to these we might add many names 
from Melchior Adam, the laborious biog- 
rapher of his learned countrymen ; such 
as Oporinus, George Fabricius, Frischlin, 
Crusius, who first taught the Romaic 



* £ichborD,ui.,366. 
iQ« for If eUnchtbon. 



The OennaMaiaallynid 
nilippQs for if eUnchtbon. 

t Melchior Adam, after highly praiainff WoITa 
tnjMlaboo of Oemoatkenee, pxoceeda to ooaat of 
the Greek learning of Oermanj, which, rather nn- 
gplarly, he aeeoia to aacribe to Uiia tranalatioa; 
Eflbcit ot ante ignotua plerttqne Demotthenee, 
none frmiliariter nobiacnm vereetur in acholia et 
academtia. Eat nxA qaod gratulemor Oermania 
Boetrs, qnod per Wolfiom tantonim flaminum elo- 
qnentiB particepa lacta eat. Fatentnr ipai Gnsci, 
qui leliqni aont hodie Conatanttnopoli, pr« esteiia 
•roditi, et Chrialtana reliaiopia amantea, totam 
maaaram choram, relicto Heiicone, in Germaniam 
traoamigriaae. (Vttv Philoaophorom.) Melchior 
Adam bfed in the early part of the aerenteenth 
ceotary, when thia high character waa hardly ap- 
pUeahle to Germany ; bat hia panegyric moat be 



taken aa deaigned for the preceding age, in which 
tlM neater part of hia eminent men floariahed. 
Beaidaa thia, he ia to much a compiler that thia 
aiay not be hia own. 



Greek in Germany. One, rather more 
known than these, was Laurence Rhode- 
mann. He was the editor of several au- 
thors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the 
temple seems to rest upon his Greek 
verses, which have generally Qn«k ver- 
been esteemed superior to -any aMorBh^* 
of his generation. The praise *»"»• 
does not imply much positive excellence ; 
for in Greek composition, and especially 
in verse, the best scholars of tne six- 
teenth century make but an indifferent 
figure. Rhodomann's life of Luther is 
written in Greek hexameters. It is also 
a curious specimen of the bigotry of his 
church. He boasts that Luther predicted 
the deaths of Zuingle, Carlostadt, and 
GScolampadius as the punishment of their 
sacramentarian hjrpotnesis. The lines 
will be found in a note,* and may serve 
as a fiur specimen of as good Greek as 
could perhaps be written in that age 
of celebrated erudition. But some other 
poems of Rhodomann, which I have not 
seen, are more praised b^ the critics. 

35. But, at the expiration of the centu- 
ry, few were left besides Rhode- Levntng 
mann of the celebrated philologers dwiioM; 
of Germany ; nor had a new race arisen 
to supply their place. JBmilius Portus, 
who taught with reputation at Heidelberg, 
was a native of Femra, whose &ther, a 
Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa on 
account of rehgion. The state of litera- 
ture, in a general sense, had become sen* 
siUy deteriorated in the empire. This 
was most perceptible, or, perhaps, only 
perceptible, in its most learned provinces, 
those which had embraced the Reforma- 
tion. In the Ojpposite quarter there had 
been little to lose, and something wss 
gained. In the first period of the enept tn 
Reformation, the Catholic univer- catboiic 
sities, governed by men whose ^'«™"y* 
prejudices were insuperable even by ap- 
pealing to their selfishness, had kept still 
m the same track, educating their stu- 
dents in the barbarous logic and literature 
of the middle ages, careless that every 

* Km ra fu» iff TtrtXtaro fura xpovcv, 6f fufio- 

ptfro' 
UC yap dijStKOfnivoc iXif rpirof erpex' ^t6oo^ 
ifl Tore ftoifKtt ^eov Kpv^ifv v/mcawaa fuvwmgy^ 
/tavTotrwatc emdiiKe ^eo^paSeeaai nXivripf 
avdpof, 6( ovTOf^ avp^KTw Offo KpadttK fiaXe fw* 

9ov. 
oft^ yap CTvyepoft nXay^ifvope Soy/taroc ap^t^ 
ouuakaflarafitw km miykIUop tfBaoiv ani 
mrftav doKprnuvro^ Iva fptU^e km oAAoc 
arpauiK irpof xevrpop avMdea rapow tw^M. 
ovdc luv o^v^iopovc KOpoXoaraiiof ^e imtvaCf 
Tov it yap avTiBoTiuv upvtpip /ura ^oo^n iauum 
t^afctmK erapa^tf km ^pmaev ov XP*^ V^* 
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method was employed in Pro^stant edii'> 
cation to d^relop and direct the talents ot 
youth ; and this had given the manifest 
mtellectual soperiohtyi which tansht the 
disciples and contemporaries of the first 
reformers a scom for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat 
exaggerated, of course, as such senti- 
ments generally are, but dangerous above 
measure to its infloenee. It was, there- 
fore, one of the first great services which 
the Jesuits perform^, to get possession 
of the universities, or to found other sem- 
inaries for education. In these they dis- 
carded the barbarous schoolbooks then in 
use, put the rudimentary study of the 
language on a better KK)ting, devoted 
themselves, for the sake of reli^on, to 
those accomplishments which religion had 
hitherto disdained, and, by giving a taste 
fiyr elegant literature, with as much solid 
and scientific philosophy as the knowl- 
edge of the times and the prejudices of 
the Church wouki aJlow, both wiped away 
the reproach of ignorance, and drew forth 
the native talents of their novices and 
scholars. They taught gratuitously, which 
threw, however unreasonably, a sort of 
discredit upon salaried professors*:* it 
was found that boys learned more ftom 
them in six months than in two years un- 
der other masters ; and, probably for both 
these reasons, even Protestants some- 
times withdrew their children from the 
ordinary gymnasia, and placed them in 
Jesuit colleges. No one will deny that, 
in their dassieal knowled^, particularly 
of the Latin language, and m the elegance 
with which they wrote it, the order of 
Jesuits might stand in competition with 
any scholars of Europe. In this period 
of the sixteenth century, though not, per- 
haps, in Germany itself, they produced 
several of the best writers whom it could 
boast.t 

S6. It is seldom that an age of critical 
PhiMoficai erudition is one also of fine wri- 
«mta of ting ; the two have not, perhaps, 
"••P***^ a natural incompatibility with 
each other, but the bondwoman too often 
usurps the place of the fireewoman, and 
the auxiliary science of philology con- 

* Moz, ubi paulalum firmitatia acceastt, puem 
■iiM mercede oocendos et enidiendoi inaceperant ; 
quo artifieio D<m Tulgarem Tolgi ikTorem emeiueK, 
crimtnandis proaeitiin aliia doctoribaa, qnoram doc- 
trina Tenalia eaaet, ec achole nuUi aine mareode 
paterent, al interdam atiam doctrioa peragriDa per- 

itomiUBCc * 



aooarent Incredibila dicta cat, qnantQm 

inatio TaluexiL— Hoapiniam, Hiat. Jeaaitaram, L iL, 
c.l,foL84. See alao L L, fol. SO. 

t Ranke, n., 38. Eichhorn. Ui., 266. The latter 
acareely doea jaitice to the Jeauita aa promoCara of 
learniof in timr vrmy* 



trols, instead of adorning and mmistering 
to, the taste aiid genius of original minds. 
As the study of the Latin language ad- 
vanced, as better editions were pubnriied, 
as dictionaries and books of criticism 
were more carefully drawn np, we natu- 
rally expect to find it written with more 
correctness, but not with more force and 
truth. The E]q;x>stulation of Henry Ste- 
phens, De Latimtate Falso Susnecta, 1579, 
IS a collection of classical authorities for 
words and idioms, which seem so like 
French, that the reader would not hesitate 
to condemn them. Some of these, how- 
ever, are so familiar to us as good Latin, 
that we can hardly suspect the dictiona- 
ries not to have contained them. I have 
not examined any earlier edition than tiiat 
of Calepin's Dictionary, as enlaived by 
Paulus Manutius, of the date of 1579, 
rather after this publication by Henry Ste- 
phens, and certainly it does not appear to 
want these words, or to fail in sufficient 
authority for them. 

87. In another short production by Ste- 
phens, De Latinitate Lipsii Palaw- aiyie or 
tra, he turns into ridicule the af- Upm^ 
fected style of that author, who ransacked 
all his stores of learning to perplex the 
reader. A much later writer, Scioppnus, 
in his Judicium de Stylo Historico, points 
out several of the affected and erroneous 
expressions of Lipsius. But he was the 
founder of a school of bad writers, which 
lasted for some time, especially in Ger- 
many. Seneca and Tacitus were the au- 
thors of antiquity whom Lipsius strove to 
emulate. " Lipsius," says Scaliger, " is 
the cause that men have now little respect 
for Cicero, whose style he esteems about 
as much as I do his own. He once wrote 
well, but his third century of epiMes is 
good fbr nothmg.''* But a style of point 
and aSTected conciseness wiU always nave 
its admirers, till the excess of vicious iou* 
tation disgusts the worid.f 



* Scaligerana Secunda. 

t Minena. quoted in tfelchior Adam'a Lil^ of 
Ltpaioa, praiaes hia eloqoence, with contaapt at 
those who thought their own feeble and empty wri- 
ting like Cicero'a. See alao Eichbom, iii., S99 ; 
Bafllet, who haa a long article on the atjie of Up- 
aina axid the aehod it formed ( Jugemena dea 8a- 
Tana, toI. ii., p. 192, 4to edition) ; and Blonnt ; alao 
the note M. m Bayle*s article on Ltpaina. Tbe 
following paaaage of Scioppina 1 tnoaciibo fiom 
Blount: <*In Juati Lipait atylo, acriptoria atats 
noatra daiiaaimi, iata apparent dotea; acmDea» 
▼enoataa, delectua, oraatna Tel nimioa, cam tol 
quioquam proprie dictum ei placeat, turn acheraata 
nnllo numero, tandem Torbonnn copia ; deaant aa- 
iem perq)icnitaa, puritaa, eqoabilitaa, eollncati<s 
junctura et nnmeroa oratorios. Itaque oratio ejpa 



I, non paucia baibariamia et i 
plnribua Tero anmaiamia et idiotismia, famaoieria 
iDquinala, 
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98. Morhoi; and several authorities qix>- 
iDMrfsarted by BaiUet, extol the Latin 
BuMiiM. grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies 
of the ancient grammarians had been laid 
aside. Of this work I know nothing far- 
ther. But the Minerva of another native 
of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanc- 
tius, the first edition of which appeared at 
Salamanca in 1687, far excelled any gram- 
matical treatise that had preceded it, espe- 
cially as to the roles of syntax, which he 
has redneed to their natural principles by 
explaining apparent anomalies. He is 
called the prince of grammarians, a divine 
man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, 
the father of the Latin languajs^, the com- 
mon teacher of the learned, in the pane- 
gyrical style of the Lipsii or Scioppii.* 
The Minerva, enlarged and corrected, at 
difl^rent times, by the most eminent schol- 
ars, Scioppius, Perizonius, and others more 
recent, still retains a leading place in phil- 
ology. *' No one among those,'^ says its 
last editor, Bauer, **who have written 
well upon grammar, Have attained such 
reputation, and even authority, as the fa- 
mous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press.** But Sanctius has been 
charged with too great proneness to cen- 
sure his predecessors, especially Yalla, 
and with an excess of novelty in his the- 
oretical speculations. 

89. The writers who, in this second 
ontioasor moiety of the sixteenth century, 
Mwotw. appear to have been most con- 
spicuous for purity of style, were Mure- 
tus, Paulus Manutius, Perpinianus, Oso- 
rius, Maphsus, to whom we may add our 
own Buchanan, and perhaps Haddon. The 
first of these is celebrated for his Orations, 

Siblished by Aldus Manutius in 1578. 
any of these were delivered a good deal 
VuwgyTieor earlier. Ruhnkenius, editor of 
inhnkeoiw. the works of Muretus, says that 
he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and 
the whole host of Ciceronians ; express- 
ing himself so perfectly in that author's 
style, that we should fancy ourselves to be 
reading him, did not the sutriect betray a 
modem hand. *' In learning," he says, '' and 
in knowledge of the Latin language, Manu- 
tius was not inferior to Muretus ; we may 
even say, that his zeal in imitating Cicero 
was still stronger, inasmuch as he seemed 
to have no other aim all his life than to 
bear a perfect resemblance to that model. 
Yet he rather followed than overtook his 
master, and in this line of imitation can- 



ra, eompoiitio iraeU et in partieiilas conein, iro- 
ooiii timiliam mot ambiguanim piMrilii captatta" 



Vol. L—K s 



not be compared with Muretus. The rea- 
son of this was, that nature had bestowed 
on Muretus the same kind of genius that 
she had given to Cicero, while mat of Ma- 
nutius waa very different. It was from 
this similarity of temperament that Mure- 
tus acquired such felicity of expression, 
such grace in narration, such wit in rail- 
lery, such perception of what would grati- 
fy the ear m the structure and cadence of 
his sentences. The resemblance of nat- 
ural disposition made it a spontaneous act 
of Muretus to foil into the footsteps of 
Cicero ; while, with all the efibrts of Ma- 
nutius, his dissimilar genius led him con- 
stantly away ; so that we sbouki not won- 
der when the writings of one so delight 
us that we cannot lay them down, while 
we are soon wearied with those of tiie 
other, correct and polished as they are, on 
account of the painful desire of imitation 
which they betray. No one, since the 
revival of letters,'^ Ruhnkenius proceeds, 
''has written Latin more correctly than 
Muretus ; yet even in him a few inadver- 
tencies may be discovered."* 

80. Notwithstanding the panegyric of so 
excellent a scholar, I cannot feel iMteti or 
this very close approximation of ^ ^^ 
Muretus to the Ciceronian standard ; and 
it even seems to me that I have not rarely 
met with modem Latin of a more thor- 
oughly classical character. His style is 
too redundant and fiorid; his topics very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on 
the battle of Lepanto, where the greatness 
of his subject does not raise them above 
the level of a schoolboy^s exercise. The 
celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre, delivered before the pope, will 
serve as a very fair specimen, to exemplify 
the Latinity of Muretus.f Sq^Iiger, in- 



* Mnreti opera, con Rahnkenii, Lugd., 1789. 

t O noctem iitam memorabilem et in fastis eximns 
alknijtis DoUi adjectiooe signandam, qi» pancorom 
sediuosorom interita ragem a pmsenti ciedis peri- 
cnlo, Tegnam a perpetna bellonun civiliam formi- 
dme liberavit ! Qaa ^uidem nocte Stellas equidem 
ipsas hixisse solito mtidias arbitror, et flamen Se- 
qaanam majores nodas vohrisse, quo citios ilia im- 
pnroram honuniifn cadatera etolTeret et exoneraiet 
in mare. O fBlicisshnain malierem Caiharinain, 
legis matreni, que cum toi annos adminbili pro* 
doDtia pariqoe solicitudine regnom filio, fUiam reg- 
no conserrasset, turn denram secura regoaDtem 
fiUun adspeiit ! O regis fiatres ipaoe qiioqiie bee* 
toe ! qoorein alter cam, qua state cateri viz adhve 
aroM traetare ineipiiuit, ek ipse qoater coromisso 
pTBlio fratenoe hoetes firegisset ac Aigassec, bojus 
qiioque pakberrimi iaeti prvcipaam gloriam ad se 
poCissimiim voloit pertiiiere ; alter, qoamquam a>Uta 
nondam ad mn milftarem idonea erat, tanta uroen 
eet ad nrtotem indole, ot neannem nisi fratrem in 
bis rebos geiMdis aquo animo sibt passaros foerit 
aoteponL O diem denique illam plenum Uetitin et 
hiIanutis,qiio ta,beitaaeiiiis palsr, hoc ad te nimcio 
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ridiouB, for the most ptrty in his chune- 
ten of contemporary scholars, declares 
that no one, since Cicero, had written so 
well as Maretus, but that he adopted the 
Italian difiiiseness, and says httle in many 
words. This observation seems perfectly 
Just. 

31. The epistles of PauhisManutius are 
BbMm or written in what we may call a 
kanaOiu. gentlemanlike tone, without the 
▼inilence or querulousness that disgusts, 
too often, in the compositions of literaiy 
men. Of Panvinius, Robortellus, 8igoni- 
us, his own peculiar male, he writes in a 
friendly spint and tone of eulogy. His let- 
ters are chiefly addressed to the great clas- 
sical scholars of his age. But, on the other 
hand, though exclusively on literary sub- 
jects, they deal chiefly in generalities; 
and the afiectatton of copying Cicero in 
every phrase pves a coldness and almost 
an air of insmcerity to the sentiments. 
They have but one note, the praise of 
learning ; yet it is rarely that they impart 
to us much information about its history 
and progress. Hence they might serve 
for any age, and seem like pattern forms 
for the epistles of a literary man. In 
point of mere style, there can be no com- 
parison between the letters of a 8adolet 
or Manutius on the one hand, and those 
of a Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the 
other. But, while the first pall on the 
reader by their monotonous eleffance, the 
others are full of animation, and pregioiant 
with knowledge. Even in what he most 
valued, correct Latin, Manutius, as Sciop- 

S'ius has observed, is not without errors, 
ut the want of perfect dictionaries made 
it difllcult to avoid illegitimate expressions 
which modem usage suggested to the wri- 
ter.* 

39. Manutius, as the passage above ouo- 
Cu9 Of ted has shown, is not reckoned by 
ttMiuiun Ruhnkenius quite equal to Mure- 
i^n*«(*' tus, at least in natural genius. 
Scioppius thinks him consummate in deli- 
cacy and grace. He tells us that Manu- 
tius could hardly speak three words of 
Latin, so that the Germans who came to 
visit him looked down on his deficiency. 
But this, Scioppius remarks, as Erasmus 
bad done a hundred years before, was one 
of the rules observed by the Italian schol- 
ars to preserve the correctness of their 



aUato, Deo immortali, et Di v Ladorieo regi, cniat 
hmc in ipso pervigilio eTanerant, gratiia actunis, 
indietai t te lupplicatiooes pedes obiiiti ! Quts 
optebilior ed te nunciai adferri potent f int noe 
ipci quod fetieiui optare poterunQt prindpiuiii poo- 
tificatat tai, qnam ut pninis illia mensiboa tetram 
illam caUgineoi, qaaai ezorto sole, diacttnam oer* 
BenmvaT toI. L. p. 197, edit Ruhnken. 
* 6doffP^ Jndidiun ds Stjlo Hiatoiica 



shrle. They perceived that the dajlf wse 
of Latin in speech must bring in a tonent 
of barbarous jdurases, which, **rlMWing 
afterward the privile^ of acquaintaacer 
(quodam familiaritatis jure), wooUL 6b- 
tnide their company during compooitioii, 
and render it difficult ibr the most aoeonle 
writer to avoid them.* 

33. Perpinianus, a Yaleneiaii Jeaoit, 
wrote some orations hardly re- 
membered at present, but Ruhn- 
kenius has placed him along 
with Muretus, as the two Cisalpines (if 
that word may be so used for brevi^) 
who have excelled the Italians in LatiQ> 
ity . A writer of more celebrity was Oso- 
rius, a Portuffuese bishop, whose treatiae 
on glory, and, what is better known, his 
History of the Reign of Emanuel, have 
placed him in a high rank among the imi- 
tators of the Augustan language. Some 
extracts irom Osorius de Gloria wfll be 
found in the first volume of the Retrospec- 
tive Review. This has been sometimes 
fancied to be the famous work of Cicero 
with that title, which Petrarch possessed 
and lost, and which Petrus Alcvonios has 
been said to have transferred to his own 
book De ExiUo. But for this latter con- 
jecture there is, I believe, neither evidence 
nor presumption ; and certainly Osorina, 
if we may judge from the passages quo- 
ted, was no Cicero. Lord Bacon has said 
of him, that '* his vem was weak and vra- 
terish," which these extracts confirm. 
They have not elegance enough to com- 
pensate for their verbosity and emptiness. 
Dupin, however, calls him the Cicero of 
Portugal.! Nor is less honour due to the 
Jesuit Maflei (Maphaeus), whose chief 
work is the History of India, published in 
1586. Maffei, according to Sctop|Hus, was 
so careful of his style wat he used to re- 
cite the breviary in Greek, lest he should 
become too much accustomed to bad Lat- 
in.t This may, perhaps, be said in ridi- 
cule of such purists. Like Manotios, be 
was tediously elaborate in correcticm; 
some have observed that his History of 
India has scarce any value except for its 
style.^ 

34. The writinfls of Buchanan, and espe- 
cially his Scottish history, are BMHanaB. 
written with strength, perspicui- HeMM. 



* Scioppioa, Jodiciam de Strlo Hiatorico, p. SS. 
Thia waa ao little underatood in Enrlaiid, that m 
aome of oar collegea, and evoD aclioola. it waa the 
rauIatioQ for the atodenta to apeak Latm wbea 
wftbin beanng of their aQoeriora. Etod Locke 
waa mialed into recommending thia prapoeceroos 
baihaiiam. 

t Nioeron, toI ii t De Stylo Hiat, p. 71. 

^Tiiaboachi Nkeron, toL ▼. Bk«r. Untv. 
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ty, and neatness.* Many of onr own crit- 
ics have extolled the I^tinity of Walter 
Haddon. ^His orations were published in 
1567. They belong to the first years of 
this period. But they seem hardly to de- 
serve any high praise. Haddon had cer- 
tainly laboimd at an imitation of Cicero, 
but without catching his manner, or get- 
ting rid of the florid, semi-poetical tone of 
the fourth century. A specimen, taken 
much at random, but rather favourable 
than otherwise, from his oration on. the 
death of the younff brothers of the house 
of SulTolk, at Cambridge, in 1550, is given 
in a note.t Another work of a diflferent 
kind, wherein Haddon is said to have been 
coneeraed jointly with l^ir John Cheke, is 
the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, 
the proposed code of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, con- 
sideringthe subject, in very good language. 
35. These are the chief writers of this 
part of the sixteenth century who 
nave attained reputation for the 
polish and purity of their Latin 
style. Sigonius ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned in the same class, since his 
writing exhibit not only perspicuity and 
precision, but as much elecance as their 
subjects would permit. lie is also the 
acknowledged author of the treatise De 
Consolatione, which long passed with 
many for a work of Cicero. Even Tirar 
bosctii was only undeceived of this opinion 
by meeting with some unpublished letters 



* Le Clere, in an article of the Bibliotheqae Choi- 
«e, Tol. Tiii., pronounces a hi^h eulogy on Bocha- 
nan, aa having written better than any one else in 
Terse and prose ; that ii, as I understand him, hsT- 
Ing written prose better than any one who has writ- 
tan verse so well, and the conTerse. 

t O laboriosam et si noo miseram, certe mirabili- 
tmr ezercitam, tot comulatam funeribos Cantabrigi- 
am! Orari noe vulnere percussit hyems, sstas 
sancios ad terram afflixit. Calends Hartis stan- 
tem adhoc Academiam nostram et erectam vehe- 
menter Impnlerunt, et de priori statu suo depresse- 
ront Idus Julia notantem jam et inclinatam op- 
presseront. Cam magnus ille fidei magister et ez- 
cellena noster m vera reli^one doctor, Martinns 
Bncerua, frigoribua bybemia congtadavisaet, tan- 
tam in ejos oceaso plsgam aoceptaae ndebemor, at 
majorem non solum allam ezpectaremoa, sed ne 
posse qaidem ezpeetari crederenros. Veram post- 
qaam inundantes, et in Cantabrigiam eflerrescentes 
Mtivi sodores, Ulud prsstans et anreolam par Suf- 
folciensium firairam, tnm quidem peregrinatum a 
nobis, sed tamen plane nostram obraerunt, aic in- 
mraimus, nt inftnitns dolor viz allam tanti mali 
levationem invenire poesit Perfectns omni scien- 
tia pater, et certe senez inoomparabilis, Maitinus 
Buoerns, liest nee reipoblioe nee nostro, tamen soo 
tsmpore mortans est, nimiram state, et annia et 
moroo allectua. Suffolciensss antem, oooe ille flo- 
isscentes sd omnem laodem, tanqaam aiomnos dis- 
dpUns reliquit sas, tam repente sodornm flomini 
bos sbsorpti soat, nt prins mortem iUofwn aadUie- 
nos, qoam mocbiim aniinadvsrtenaiiia. 



of Sigonius, wherein he confesses the for- 
l^ery.* It seems, however, that he had 
inserted some authentic fragments. Lip- 
sins ^>eaks of this counterfeit vrith the 
utmost contempt, but, after all his invec- 
tive, can scarcely detect any bad Latin- 
ity.f The Consolatio is, in fact, like many 
other imitations of the philosophical wn- 
tings of Cicero, resemblii^ Uieir original 
in his faults of verbosity and want of depth, 
but flowing and graceful in language. Lip- 
sius, who affected the other extreme, was 
not likely to value that which deceived the 
Italians into a belief that Tully himself 
was before them. It was, at least, not 
every one who could have done this like 
Sigonius. 

86. Several other names, especially from 
the Jesuit coUeges, mi^ht, I doubt D^iiQ^^f 
not, be- added to the list of good usteand 
Latin writers by any Competent leaniing 
scholar, who should prosecute the "■^^* 
research through public libraries by the 
aid of the biographical dictionaries. But 
more than enough may have been said for 
the general reader. The decline of class- 
ical literature in this sense, to which we 
have already alluded, was the theme of 
complaint towards the close of the century, 
and, above all, in Italy. P»ilus Manutius 
had begun to lament it long before. But 
Latinus Latinius himself, one of the most 
learned scholars of that country, states 
positively in 1584, that the Italian univer- 
sities were forced to send for their pro- 
fessors from Spain and France.^ And 
this abandonment by Italy of her former 
literary glory was far more striking in the 
next age, an age of science, but not of po- 
lite literature. Ranke supposes that the 
attention of Italy being more turned to- 
wards mathematics and natural history, the 
study of the ancient writers, which (k> not 
contribute greatly to Xhtse sciences, fell 
into decay. But this seems hardly an 
adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 
made any striking pro^ss in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorous 
orthodoxy of the church, which in some 
measure revived an old jealousy of heathen 
learning, must have contributed far more 
to the effect. Sixtus V. notoriously dis- 
l&ed all profane studies, and was even 



• Bio^. UntT., srt. Sigonio. 

t Lipsii Opera Cntica. His style is abusive, as 
nsoal m this age. Quia aatem iUe suaviludius qui 
latere sepoesecensuit sob illAperson4r Maleme- 
bereuledeseculo nostro jadJcavit Quid enim tam 
dissimile ab iUo anrov qoam hoc plumbum T ne simia 

Siidem Cioeronis esse potest, nedum ut ille. • * • 
abes judicium msum, in quo si aliqua asperitas, 
ne mirare. Fataa enim bcc sopesbia tsnto nomiu 
se inserendi dignissima insectatinne fait. 
tTinbpi^&,887. 
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kept wifr diflteulty from destroying the 
antiquities of Rome, seTenl of wmch were 
actually demolished by his bigoted and 
baiharous zeal.* No other pope, I believe, 
has been guil^ of what the Romans al- 
ways deemed sacrilege. In such dis- 
couraging circumstances we could hardly 
wonder at what is reported, that Aldus 
Manutius, having been made professor of 
rhetoric at Rome, about 1589, could only 
get one or two hearers. But this, per- 
haps, does not rest on veiy good authoii- 
ty.f It is agreed that the Greek language 
was almost wholly neglected at the end 
of the centuiy, and there was no one in 
Italy distinguished for a knowledge of it. 
Baronius must be reckoned a man of la- 
borious erudition ; yet he wrote his annals 
of ecclesiastical history of twelve centu- 
ries without any acquaintance with that 
tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the 
joMh sixteenth century, being rather 
Seaifgw. later than most of the rest, are yet 
unnamed ; Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Ca- 
saubon. The former, son of Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, and, in the estimation at least of 
some, his inferior in natural genius, though 
much above him in learning and judgment, 
was perhaps the most extraordinary mas- 
ter of general erudition that has ever lived. 
His industry was unremitting through a 
length of life; his memory, though he 
naturally complains of its failure in latter 
years, had been prodigious; he was, in 
fact, conversant with aU ancient, and very 
extensively with modem hterature. The 
notes of his conversations, taken down by 
some of his friends, and well-known by 
the name of Scaligerana, though full of 
vanity and contempt of others, and though 
not dways perhaps faithful' registers of 
what he said, bear witness to his acute- 
ness, vivacity, and learning.): But his own 



* Rsnke, i., 476. 

t Id, 483. Renoaard, Imprimeiie dM Aides, Hi., 
107, doubts the troth of this story, which is said to 
come on the autbohtr alone of Rossi, a writer who 
took the name of Erythrasas, and has commani- 
cated a good deal of literary miscellaneoas informs- 
tioD, bat not always soch as desetres confklence. 

t The Scaligerana Prima, as they are called, 
were collected by Francis Vertanien, a physician 
of Poitiers ; the Seconds, which are moch the 
longest, by two brothers, named De Vasssn, who 
were admitted to the intimacir of Scaliger at Ley- 
den. They seem to have registered all his tabto' 
talk in commonplace books alphabetically arran- 
nd. Hence, when he spoke at different times of 
tbe same person or sabJMt, the whole was poblish- 
ad in sn undigested, mcoherent, and sometimes 
self-contradictory paragraph. He was not strict 
•boot consistency, as men of his temper seldom 
art in their conversation, and one woukl be slow 
fai relyinff on what he hss said ; but the Scalifar- 
•at, with its many faults, deserves peihaps thf 



numerous and laborious pabitcations are 
the best testimonies to these qualities. 
His name will occur to us more than 
once again. In the department of philol- 
ogy, he was conspicuous as an excellent 
critic, both of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages ; though Bayle, in his own i»ra- 
doxical, but acute and truly iudidoos 
spirit, has suggested that ScaUger^s talents 
and learning were too great for a good 
commentator; the one making him dis- 
cover in authors more hidden sense than 
they possessed, the other leading him to 
perceive a thousand allusions which had 
never been designed. He frequently al- 
tered the text in order to bdng these more 
forward; and in his conjectures is bold, 
ingenious, and profound, but not very satis- 
factory.* His critical writings are chiefly 
on the Latin poets ; but his knowledge of 
Greek was eminent ; and, peihaps, it may 
not be too minute to notice as a proof of 
it, that his verses in that language, if not 



firstp 

by the name of Ana. 

It waa little to tbe honour of tbe Sealifara, 
father and son, that they lay under the stnnmi 
suspicions of extreme credulity, to say nothinf 
worse, in setting up a deecent from the Scala 
princes of Verona, though tbe worid coold never 
be convinced that their proper name was not Bor- 
den, of a plebeian family, and known as such ia 
that city. Joseph Scsliger took as his devica 
Fuimus Trees; snd his letters, as well as th« 
Scaligerana, bear witness to the stress he laid on 
this pseudo-genealc^. Lipeios observes on thia, 
with the true spirit which a man of letters oaght 
to feel, that it would have been a great bonoor for 
the Scalas to have descended from ibe Scaligera, 
who had more real nobility than the whole city of 
Verona. (Thuana, P. 14.) But, unfortunately, tbe 
vain, foolish, and vulgar part of mankind cannot be 
brou^t to see things in that light, and both the 
Scaligers knew that such princes aa Henry II. and 
Henry IV. would esteem them more for their an- 
cestry than for their learning and genius. 

The epitaph of Daniel Heindus on Joseph Sea- 
li^, pardonably perhaps on such an occasion, 
mmgles the real and fabulous glories of his ftiand. 

Regius a Brenni dedoctns sanguine sasgaia 

Qui dominos rerum tot numex«bat avoa, 
Cui nihil indulsit son, nil nstura negavit, 

Et jure imperii conditor ipse sai, 
InviduB scopulus, sed oobIo prozimns, iUa, 

lila Juliedes cooditor, hospes, homo. 
Centum illic proavoe et centum pone triomphoe, 

Sceptraqne VeromB sceptri^eroeqne Deos ; 
Mastinosque, Canesque, et totam sb origins gentem* 

Et qua pniterea non bene nota latent. 
Illic atent aqoila piisciqoe insignia rogni, 

Et ter Casaieo munere fulta domua. 
Pins tamen invenies quioquid sibi contulit ipse^ 

£t minimum tants nobilitatis eget 
AsDice tot linguae, totQm<|oe in pMtora mmdom; 

innumeras gentes continet iste locus. 
Crede illic Arabss, dssertsque nomina Pcenoa, 

St erede Arroenios iEthiopasque tegi 
Terraniffi instar habea ; et qoam natora nfavH 

Landem nni populo^ contigit ilia vira 

* Miceron, vol. xxiii Bloont Biogr. Univ. 
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food aoeofdiBg to our present standard, 
are at least much better than those of Ca- 
saubon. The latter, in an epistle to Scsp 
liger, extols his correspondent as far above 
Gaza, or any modem Greek in poetry, 
and worthy to have lived in Athens with 
Aristophanes and Euripides. This cannot 
be said of his own attempts, in which 
their gross faultiness is as manifest as 
their general want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a native of 
UncCtf Geneva* — that little city, so jpreat 
»>^^ in the annals of letters— and the 
•on-in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above 
the horizon in 1663, when his earliest 
work, the Annotations on Diogenes Laer- 
tius, was published; a performance of 
which he was afterward ashamed, as being 
unworthy of his riper studies. Those on 
Strabo, an author much neglected before, 
followed in 1587. For more than twenty 
years Casaubon employed himself upon 
editions of Greek authors, many of which, 
as that of Theophrastus in 1593, and that 
of Athenasus in 1600, deserve particular 
mention. The latter, especially, which 
lie calls ^molestissimum, difficillimum et 
tsdii plenissimum opus,** has always been 
deemed a noble monument of critical sa* 
gacity and extensive erudition. In con- 
jectural emendation of the text, no one 
hitherto had been equal to Casaubon. He 
may probaUy be deemed a greater schol- 
ar than his father-in-law Stephens, or, 
even, in a critical sense, than his friend 
Joseph Scallger. These two lishts of the 
literary world, though it is said that they 
had never seen each other,t continued 
till the death of the latter in regular 
correspondence and unbroken IHendship. 
Casaubon, auerulous but not envious, paid 
freely the homage which Scaliger was 
prepared to exact, and wrote as to one 
superior in age, in general celebrity, and 
in impetuosity of spirit. Their letters to 
each other, as well as to their various oth- 
er correspondents, are highly valuable for 
the literary history of the period they em- 
brace ; that is, the last years of the pres- 
ent, and the first of the ensuing century. 

30. Budaeu8,Camerarius, Stephens, Sca- 
Gcnani liger, Casaubon, appear to stand out 
NMi^' as the great restorers of ancient 
learning, and especially of the Greek lan- 
guage. I do not pretend to appreciate 
them by deep skill m the subject, or by a 



* Tbd father of Cstaubon was from the nei^- 
boarfaood of Bordeaux. He fled to Geneva donng 
a temporary peraecation of the Hugoeoola, but re- 
toroea home afterward. Caaaoboo went back to 
Oeneva in hia nineteenth ^r for the eake of edn- 
cation. See hii life bj bia eon M eric, prefixed to 
AlmelOTefla*a edition of hia epiitJM. 

t Morhof; L L, c. xv., a. 57. 



diligent comparison of their works with 
those of others, but from what I collect to 
have been the more usual suffhige of com- 
petent judges. Canter, perhaps, or Sylbur- 
gius might be rated above Camerarius; 
but the last seems, if we may judge by the 
eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood 
higher in the estimation of his contempo- 
raries. Their hibours restored the integ- 
rity of the text in the far neater part of 
the Greek authors — ^though they did not 
yet possess as much metrical knowledge 
as was required for that of the poets— ex- 
plained most dubious passages, and near- 
ly exhausted the copiousness of the Ian- 
guage. For another centuiY mankind was 
content, in respect of Greek philology, to 
live on the accumulations of the sixteenth; 
and it was not till after so long a period 
had elapsed that new scholars arose, 
more exact, more philosophical, more 
acute in ''knitting up the raveUed sleeve** 
of speech, but not, to say the least, more 
abundantly stored with erudition than 
those who had cleared the way, and upon 
whose foimdations they built. 

40. We come, in the last |dace, to the 
condition of ancient leaniinff in i^f^iQ. m 
this island ; a subject which it Engiamruii- 
may be interesting to trace with Jj^^''^ 
some minuteness, though we can "^' 
offer no splendid banquet, even from the 
reign of the Virgin Queen. Her accession 
was indeed a happy epoch in our literary, 
as well as civil annals. She found a great 
and miserable chanffe in the state of the 
universities since the days of her father. 
Plunder and persecution, the destroying 
spirits of the last two reigns, were ene* 
mies against which our infant muses couki 
not struggle.* Aschjam, indeed, denies 
that there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was, not indirectly 
alone, but by deliberate purpose, injurious 
to all useful knowledge.! It was in con- 



* The laat editor of Wood*a Athena Ozonieneea 
beara witneae to having aeen chroniclea and other 
hooka mutilated, aa he conceivea, bj the Protestant 
▼iaitera of the Univeraity under Edward. •* What ia 
moat," he ian, " to the diacredit of Cox (afterward 
Biahop of EI7), waa hia unwearied diligence in de> 
itroring the ancient manuachpta and other hooka 
in the public and private Hbrariea at Oxford. The 
■avaie baitarity with which he executed thii hate- 
ful olBce can never be forvotten," dec., p. 46S. One 
book only of the famooa ubrary of Humphrey, duke 
of Olouceater, bequeathed to Oxford, escaped muti- 
lation. Thia ia a Valeriua M aximna. But, aa Cos 
waa really a man of considerable learning, we mav 
aak whether there ia evidence to Imj these Vandal 
on him rather than on his colleaguea. 



t ** And what was the fruit of this seed 7 Yeri- 
ly, iudfrnent in doctrine was wholly altered ; order 
in aiscipUne \ 



changed ; the love of good 
ftowaxcokl; (bs knowl- 
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templatioii, he tells ds (and surelr it was 
congenial enough to the spirit of that gov- 
ernment), that the ancient writers should 
give place in order to restore Duns Sco- 
tus and the scholastic barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain 
Bariviiim- the desire of noble minds for 
der susa- truth and wisdom. Scared from 
^^ the banks of Isis and Cam, neg- 
lected or discountenanced by power, 
learning found an asylum in the closets 
of private men, who laid up in silence 
stores for future use. And some, of 
counse, remained out of those who had 
listened to Smith and Cheke, or the con- 
temporary teachers of Oxford. But the 
mischief was effected, in a general sense, 
by breaking up the course of education in 
the universities. At the beginning of the 
new queen's reign, but few of the clergy, 
to whichever mode of faith they might 
conform, had the least tincture of Greek 
learning, and the majority did not under- 
stand Latin.* The Protestant exiles, being 
far the most learned men of the kingdom, 
brought back a more healtiiy tone of lit- 
erary diUgence. The universities began 
to revive. An address was delivered in 
Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambrid^ 
in 1564, to which she returned thanks m 
the same language.f Oxford would not 
be outdone. Lawrence, regius professor 
of Greek, as we are told by Wood, made 
an oration at Carfax, a spot often chosen 
for public exhibition, on her visit to the 
city in 1666 ; when her majesty, thanking 
the University in the same tongue, observ- 
ed, *^ it was the best Greek speech she had 
ever heard. "{ Several slight proofs of 
classical learning appear from this time 
in the " History and Antiquities of Ox- 
ford;*' marks of a progress, at first slow 
and silent, which I only mention because 
nothing more important has been recorded. 



edge of the tongues, in spite of tome that therein 
had floariehed, wu manifestly contemned, and so 
the way of right stodj mani^tly penrerted ; the 
choice good authors of malice confounded; old 
•ophistry. I say not well, not dd, but that new, rot- 
ten sophistry, began to beard and sbonlde/ logic in 
their own tongue ; yea, I know that heads were 
cast together, and counsel devised, that Duna, with 
all the rabble of barbarous questtonists, should have 
dispossessed of their places and room Aristotle, 
Plato, Tully,and Demosthenes; whom good Mr. 
Redman, and those two worthy sUrs of the UniTer- 
•itv. Mr. Cheke and Mr. Smith, with their scholars, 
had brought to flourish as notably in Cambridge aa 
ever they did in Greece and in Italy; and for the 
doctrine of those four, the four pillara of learning, 
Cambridge then giving no place to no university, 
neither in France, Spafai, Germany, nor Italy."— P. 

* Hallam's Constit. Hist of Eng., L« a40. 
f Peck*e Desiderata Curiosa, p. 270. 
t Wo«l, Hist and Antiq. of OifonL 



4S. In 1575, the queen having been now 
near twenty years on the throne, q^a Lbd- 
we find, on positive evidence, that curs ei 
Greek lectures were given in St. ^"^'^ ^ f 
John^s College, Cambridge ; which, iDdeed, 
few would be disposed to doubt, reflecting 
on the general character of the afie and 
the len^h of opportunity that had been 
afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, 
or Boyse, one of the revisers of the trans- 
lation of the Bible under James, that *' his 
father was a great scholar, being learned 
in the Hebrew and Greek excellently well, 
which, considering the manners, that I 
say not, the looseness of the times of his 
education, was almost a miracle.'' The 
son was admitted at St. John*s in 1575. 
'^His father had well educated him in the 
Greek tongue before his coming, which 
caused him to be taken notice of in the 
college. For, besides himself, there was 
but one there who could write Greek. 
Three lectures in that language were read 
in the colleg:e. In the first, grammar was 
taught, as is commonly now done in 
schools. In the second, an easy author 
was explained in the grammatical way. 
In the third was read somewhat whidi 
might seem fit for their capacities who 
had passed pver the other two. A year 
was usually spent in the first, and two in 
the second.*** It will be perceived that 
the course of instruction was still element- 
ary ; but it is well known that mitny, per- 
haps most students, entered the universi- 
ties at an earlier age than is usual at prea- 
entf 

43. We come very slowly to books, even 



* Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, p. 327. Chalmers. 

t It is probable that Cambridm was at this time 
better furnished with learning than Oxford. Even 
Wood does not give us a faTourable notion oi th« 
condition of that univeraity in the first put of the 
queen*s reign. Oxford waa for a long time filled 
with popish students, that is, with coofbnning oar- 
tisansor the former religion ; many of whom, from 
time to time, went off to Douay. Leicester, ae 
chancellor of the UniTcrsity, charged it in 1582, and 
in subsequent years, with great neglect of lean^ ; 
the disputations had become mere forms, and the 
queen's lectures in Greek and Hebrew aeldom read, 
ft was as bad in all the other scieoces.— Wood*e 
Antiquities and Athens, pa»$im. The colleges of 
Corous Christi and Merton were distingoiahed be- 
yond the reat in the reign of Elizabeth ; especially 
the former, where Jewel read the lecture in rhetc^c 
(at an eariier time, of course). Hooker in logic, and 
Raynolds in Greek. Leicester succeeded m ^vrt* 
lonuMf , as Wood thonsht, the University, by drrrinf 
off the old party, end thus rendered it a mon elfeo- 
tive school of learning. 

Harrison, about 1686, doss not speak much better 
of the universities ; " the quadrinala, I mean arith- 
metic, muaic, geometry, and astronomy, are now 
email regarded in either of them."— -Description of 
Britain, p. S53. Few learned preachers were eeat 
out from them, which he ascribes, is part, to the 
poor endowments of most UvingiL 
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nwGnA sabsidiary to edncAtion, in the 
vditiMM IB ' Greek language. And, since this 
■■•*** cannot be conveniently earned on 
to any gxeat extent without books, though 
I am aware that some contrivances were 
employed as subfltitutee for them, and 
since it was as easy to publish either 
grammars or editions of ancient authors 
m England as on the Continent, we can, 
as it seems, draw no other inference from 
the want of them than the absence of any 
considerate demand. I shall therefore 
enumerate all the books instrumental to 
the study of Greek which appeared in 
England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another 
■chooibooka place that two alone had been 
MMMMud. printed before 1550. In 1663 a 
Greek version of the second JBneid, by 
George Etherege, was published. Two 
editions of the Anglican Liturgy, in Latin 
and Greek, by Whitaker, one of our most 
learned theologians, appeared in 1669 ;* a 
short catechism in both languages, 1673 
and 1678. We find also in 1678 a little 
book entitled xp^^^ovwftM mmxtujo^ etc ^n^ 
iroidwv ufeXetav iXhivion koi XarivtiOTi ecre- 
leim. lliis is a translation, made also by 
Whitaker, from Nowell*s Christianas Pie- 
tatis Prima Institutio, ad Usum Schola- 
ram Latine Scripta. The Biographia 
Britannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek version in 1676; and informs us 
also that Noweirs lesser Catechism was 
published in Latin and Greek, 1676 ; but I 
do not find any confirmation of this in 
Hert>ert or Watts. In 1676, Grant, mas- 
ter of Westminster School, published 
GcvcfB Lingutt Spicile^um, intended evi- 
dently for the use of his scholars ; and in 
1681 the same Grant superintended an edi- 
tion of Constantin*s Lexicon, probably in 
the abridgment, under the name of the 
Basle printer Crespin, enrichinff it with 
four or five thousand new woras, which 
he most likely took from Stephens's The- 
saurus. A Greek, Latin, French, and Bn|[- 
lish Lexicon, by John Barret or Baret, m 
1680,t and another by John Morel (with- 
out the French), in 1683, are recorded in 
bibliographical works ; but I do not know 
whether any copies have survived, 

46. It appears, therefore, that before 
GmktMigiit even the middle of the queen's 
to MiMMia. xeigo, the rudiments of the Greek 
language were imparted to boys at West- 
minster school, and no doubt also at those 
of Eton, Winchester, and St. Paul^s.t But 



• Scmlifar nys of Whitaker, O qa*U etoit bien 
doete!— Scalig. Secimda. ^ ^. 

t Chalniera mcDtioos an etilier edition of tlna 
dictioneiY io 1573, but withoot the Greek. 

X HariiKMimentkm^aboQithe year IMS. that at 
ihe gnat coUegiate aehoob of Eton, WmeheMer, 



probably it did not yet extend to many 
others. In Ascham's Schoolmaster, a 
posthumous treatise published in 1570, 
but evidently written some years after 
the accession of Elizabeth, while very de- 
tailed, and, in ^neral, valuable rules are 
Iven for the mstruction of boys in the 

atin language, no intimation is found 
that Greek was designed to be tau^t 
In the statutes of Witton School in Che- 
shire, framed in 1668, the founder says, " I 
will there were always tauffht good litera- 
ture, both Latin and Greek."* But this 
seems to be only an aspiration after a 
hopeless excellence ; for he proceeds to 
enumerate the Latin books intended to be 
used, without any mention of Greek. In 
the statutes of Merchant Tailor's School, 
1561, the high master is required to be 
"" learned in good and clean Latin litera- 
ture, and also in Greek, if such may be 
gotten, "t These words are copied from 
those of Colet, in the foundation of St. 
Paul's School. But in the regulations of 
Hawkshead School in Lancashire, 1588, 
the master is directed '' to teach grammar 
and the principles of the Greek tongue."! 
The little tracts, indeed, above mentioned 
do not lead us to believe, that the instruo* 
tion, even at Westminster, was of more 
than the sUghtest kind. They are but ver- 
bal translations of known religious treati- 
ses, wherein the reader would be assisted 
by his recollection at almost every word. 
But in the rules laid down by Mr. Lyon, 
founder of Harrow School, m 1690, the 
books designed to be taught are enumer- 
ated, and comprise some Greek orators 
and historians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.^ 

46. We have now, however, descended 
very low in the century. The ot^A^^ 
twilight of elassical learning in mt knmi 
England had yielded to its mora- •^^ '•*'• 



and Weetmniater, boye *<ara well entered in the 
knowledee of the Latin and Greek tooraea and 
nileeof Teieifyinf.*'— Deecription of England, pre- 
fizod to Holing ihed'a Cbroniclee. p 254. (4to edi- 
tion). He haa joat before taken notiee of " the 
great number oi grammar-echoob throaeboot the 
realm, and thoee verj liberally endowed for the re^ 
lief of poor eeholara, eo that there are not ipany 
corporate towne now nnder the qoeen^a dommioQ 
that have not one grammar-echool at the leaat, ^th 
a aofficient liring lor a maater and naher appointed 
for the aame.'* 

* Carliale'a Endowed Schooia, vol. i, p. 199. 

t Id., vol. U.. p. «. X Id., voL i,. p. 655. 

A Id., ii, 136. I have not diaoovered any other 
proofs of Greek education in Mr. CaHi8le*a work. 
In the etatutee or regolationa of Bristol ScboiH, 
founded in the sixteenth century, it ie provided that 
the head roaster ahoold be ''well leemed in the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebiew.- But theea mus^ hjj 
modem, sa appears, inMtt alia, ^7 the^«™, 117 - 
ajft ^.^ tp the CflnttitntVm in GluiRh and State.* 
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mg. It is easy to trace many symptoms 
of enlarged erudition after 1580. Scot, 
in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584» and 
doubtless many other writen, employ 
Greek quotations rather freely; and the 
use of Greek words, or adaptation of Eng- 
lish forms to them, is affected by Webb 
and Puttenham in their treatises on poe- 
try. Greek titles are not infrequently 
given to books ; it was a pedantry many 
affected. Besides the lexicons above 
mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no 
great price, those of Constantin and Scap- 
ula. We may refer to the ten years after 
1580 the commencement of that rapid ad- 
vance which gave the English nation, in 
the reign of James, so respectable a place 
in the republic of letters. In the last de- 
cennium of the centuiy, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal PoUty of Hooker is a monument of 
real learning, in profane as well as theo- 
logical antiquity. But certainly the read- 
ing of our scholars in this period was far 
more generally among the Greek fathers 
than we classics. Even this, however, 
required a competent acquaintance with 
the language. 

47. The two universities had abandon- 
sdHioiu or ed the art of printing since the 
GfMk, year 1521. No press is known 
to have existed afterward at Cambridge 
till 1584, or at Oxford till 1586, when six 
homilies of Chrysostom in Greek were 
published at a press erected by Lord Lei- 
cester at his own expense.* The first 
book of Herodotus came out at the same 
place in 1501 ; the treatise of Barlaam on 
the Papacy in 1599; Lycophron in the 
same year ; the Knij^hts of Aristophanes 
in 1593 ; fifteen orations of Demosthenes 
in 1593 and 1697 ; Agatharcides in the lat- 
ter year. One oration of Lysias was print- 
ed at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek Tes- 
tament aj^ared from the London press 
in 1581, m 1587, and again in 1593; a 
treatise of Plutarch, and three orations of 
Isocrates, in 1587; the Iliad in 1501. 
T*hese, if I have overlooked none, or if 
none have been omitted by Herbert, are 
all the Greek publications (except gram- 
mars, of which there are several, one by 
Camden, for the use of the Westminster 
School, in l597,t and one in 1600, by 
Knolles, author of the History of the 

* Herbert 

t This grenunar by Ctmden was probably foaod- 
sd on that of Grant aboTe mentioned ; cujns radi- 
menta, says Smith, the author of Camden's life, 
cum mates ex parte laborarent deficetentque, non 
tarn refbrmanda. qoamde noTO instituendacensens, 
observationibas qoas ex Gnscis omne genus scrip- 
toribus acri judicio et longo usn collegerat, sab 
sevemm examen rerocatis, grammsticam novam 
noo soli scbol* cni prMraU sed oaiTersis per An- 



Torks) that fall within the sixteenth ceiip 
tuiy; and all, apparently, are intended 
for classes in the scnools and universities.* 

48. It must be expected that the best 
Latin writers were more hon- aederLai- 
oured than those of Greece. ^ cianus. 
Besides grammars and dictionaries, which 
are too numerous to mention, we find not 
a few editions, though principally for the 
purposes of education : Cicero, de Officiis 
(in Latin and English), 1553 ; Virgil, 1570 ; 
Sallust, 1570 and 1571 ; Justin, 1672 ; Ci- 
cero, de Oratore, 1573 ; Horace and Juve- 
nal, 1574. It is needless to proceed low- 
er, when they become more frequent. 
The most important classical publication 
was a complete edition of Cicero, whicli 
was, of course, more than a schoolbook. 
This appeared at London in 1585, from 
the press of Ninian Newton. It is said 
to be a reprint from the edition of Lambi* 
nus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books 
must have been largely imports 
ed, or we should place Uie learn- 
ing of the Elizabethan period as ^ ^ 
much too low as it has ordinarily beea 
exaggerated. But we nuiy feel some sur* 
prise that so little was contributed by our 
native scholars. Certain it is, that in 
most departments of literature they did 
not yet occupy a distinguished place. 
The catalogue by Herbert, of books pub* 
lished down to the end of the century, 
presents no favourable picture of the 
queen's reign. Without instituting a com* 
parison with Germany or France, we 
may easily make one with the classed 
catalogue of books printed in Spain, which 
we find at the close of the Bibliotheca 
Nova of Nicoks Antonia. Greek appears 
to have been little studied in Spain, Uioogh 



gliam scholis deincepe inserritonm, eodem enao 
edidit, p. 10, edit. ISOI. 

The excessive scarcity of earljr schoolbooks 
makes it allowable to mention the Progymnasina 
Scholasticum of John Stockwood, an editkm of 
which, with the date of 1507, is in the Inner Tea- 
pie Library. It is merely a selection of epigraou 
Irom the Anthologia of H. Stephens^ and shows bot 
a moderate expectation of proficiency ftom the 
stadioQs yoQth for whom it was designed: the 
Greek hein^ written in interlinear Latin chanctere 
over the original, ad fociliorem eorandem leetio- 
nem. A literal translation into Latin follo«n,aiid 
seTeral others in metre. Stockwood had been mas- 
ter of Tunbridge School : Schola Tunbridgiensis 
olim ludimagister ; so that there may poesibly have 
been earlier editions of this little book. 

* The arrangement of editioiie recorded in Hefw 
bert, following the names of the printers, doee nol 
sfford fiiciiities for sny search. I may tbersfora 
hare omitted one or two trifles, and it is likely that 
I have ; but the ooncluslon will be the same. Angli, 
says Scaliger, nunquam excodenmt boaos libroe 
uteres, tantam Tulgaxea. 
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we have already mentioned a few gram- 
matical works ; but the editions of Latin 
authors, and the commentators upon them, 
are numerous ; and, upon the whqle, it is 
undeniable that, in most branches of eru- 
dition, so far as we can draw a conclusion 
fronk publications, Spain under Philip II. 
held a higher station than England under 
Elizabeth. The poverty of the English 
church, the want of public libraries, and 
the absorbing influence of polemical the- 
ology, will account for mucn of this ; and 
I am not inclined by any means to rate 
our English gentlemen of Elizabeth's age 
for useful a^ even classical knowledge 
below the hidalgos of Castile. But this 
class were not the chief contributors to 
literature. It is, however, in consequence 
of the reputation for learning acauired by 
some men distinguished in civil Ufe, such 
as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and even by 
ladies, among whom the queen herself, 
and the accomplished daujg^hters of Sir 
Antony Cooke, Lady Cecd, and Lady 
Russell, are particulaily to be mentioned, 
that the general character of her reign has 
been, in this point of view, considerably 
overrated. No Englishman ought, 1 con- 
ceive, to suppress this avowal, or to feel 
any mortification in making it; with the 
prodigious development of wisdom and 
genius that illustrated the hist years of 
Elizabeth, we may well spare the philolo- 
gers and antiquaries of the Continent. 

60. There had arisen, however, towards 
imiMove- *^® conclusion of the century, a 
mJoi tt tiM very few men of such extensive 
md or tke learning as entitled them to a 
Mfitary. European reputation. Sir Henry 
Savile stood at the head of these : we may 

Sstly deem him the most learned Eng- 
hman, in pvofane literature, of the reign 
of Elizabeth. He published, in 1561, a 
translation of part of Tacitus, with anno- 
tations not very copious or profound, but 
Sertinent, and deemed worthy to be ren- 
ered into Latin in the next century by 
the younger Gruter, and reprinted on the 
Continent.* Scaliger speaks of him with 
personal ill-will, but with a respect he 
seldom showed to those for whom he en- 
tertained such sentiments. Next to Sa- 
vile we may rank Camden, whom all for- 
eigners name with praise for the Britan- 
nia. Hooker has already been mention- 
ed ; but I am not sure that he could be 
said to have much reputation beyond our 
own shores. I will not assert that no 
other was extensively known even for 
profane learning : in our own biographical 



* Thejr are contttncd in t tmaU TolaiiM, 1640, 
with Savile*! oUmt trestiae on the 
Vol. I. — Ll 



lecords several may be found, at least es- 
teemed at home. But our most studious 
countrymen long turned their attention al- 
most exclusively to theological controver« 
S\ and toiled over the prolix volumes of 
e fathers ; a labour not to be defrauded 
of its praise, but to which we are not di- 
recting our eyes on this occasion.* 

61. Scotland had hardly, as yet, parta- 
ken of the light of letters; the Lsamiiiff In 
very slight attempts at introdu- soonand. 
cing an enlargea scheme of education, 
which had been made thirty years before, 
having whoUy failed in conseouence of the 
jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of 
the old religion, and the devastating rapa- 
city that msgraced the partisans of the 
new. But in 1575 Andrew Melville was 
appointed principal of the University of 
Glasgow, which he found almost broken 
up imd abandoned. He established so 
solid and extensive a system of instruc- 
tion, wherein the best Greek authors were 
included, that Scotland, in some years' 
time, instead of sending her own natives 
to foreign universities, found students 
from other parts of Europe repairing to 
her own.t Vet Ames has observed that 
no Greek characters appear in any book 
print^ in Scotland before 1599. This as- 
sertion has been questioned by Heihert. 
in the treatise of Buchanan, De Jure Reg- 
ni (Edinburgh, 1580), I have observed that 
the Greek quotations are insened with a 
pen. It is at least certain that no book 
in that language was printed north of the 
Tweed wiuiin this century, nor any Latin 
classic, nor dictionary, nor anything of a 
philological nature except two or three 
grammars. A few Latin treatises by 
modem authors on various subjects ap- 
peared.t It seems questionable whether 
any printing-press existed in Ireland : the 
evidence to be collected from Herbert is 
precarious ; but I know not whether any- 
thing more satisfactory has since been 
discovered. 

5S. The Latin Isnguage was by no 
means so generally employed in |^g m. 
England as on the Continent, itewwiia 
Our authors have, from the begin- '"***««• 
ning, been apt to prefer their mother- 
tongue, even upon subjects which, by the 



* It ia remarkable that, in Jewel'a Defence of the 
ApologY, by hi the moat learned work in theolovi* 
cu eniaition which the age produced, he quotea the 
Greek fathera in Letin ; and there ia a acanty aprink- 
ling of Greek chanctera throof boat thia large toI* 



t M*Crie'a Life of M elviHe, ^. i., p. 7SL 

t The liat of booka printed in Scotland before 

1550, which I hare giTen in p. 183 on the authority 

of Herbert, appeara not to be qoite accurate.— Pink. 

eitoD*e Scotaeh Poeme ( ITSe), i. , IM ; (17Q8X in ». 
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Hsage of the lesnied, ware treated in Let- 
in; though woiks relating to history, and 
especially to ecclesiaaticid antiquity, such 
as those of Parker and Godwin, were 
sometimes written in that language. It 
may be allesed that very few books of a 

Silosophical class appeared at all in the 
vfamed reign of Ehzabeth. But proba^ 
bty such as Scot*s Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Rogers's Anatomy of the Mind, and 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, would have 
been thought to require a learned dress in 
any other country. And we may thiuk 
the same of the great volumes of contro- 
versial theolo^; as JewePs Defence of 
the Apology, Cartwright's Platform, and 
Whitgift's Reply to it. The free spirit, 
not so much of our government as of the 
public mind itself, and the determination 
of a larse portion of the community to 
choose their religion for themselves, ren^ 
dered their descent from the lofty grounds 
of learning indispensable. By such a de- 
viation from the general laws of the re- 
public of letters, which, as it is needless to 
say, was by no means less practised in the 
ensuing ago, our writers missed some part 
of that general renown they might have 
challenged from Europe ; but they enrich- 
ed the minds of a more numerous public 
at home; they gave their own thoughts 
with more precision, eneray. and glow; 
they invigorated and amplified their native 
language, which became in their hands 
more accommodated to abstract and phil- 
osophi<»l disquisition, though, for the 
same reason, more formal and pedantic 
than any other in Europe. This observa- 
tion is as much intended for the reigns of 
James and Chailes as for that of Elizabeth. 



SionoN n. 

PrinctiMl Writen.— Manutias, Sifomns, Lipm'us.— 
Numitmatict.— Mythology.— Cbitmology of Sea- 
lifer. 

63. Td attention of the learned had 
imywoita been frequently directed, since 
oniatkinitiM. the revival of letters, to eluci- 
date the antiquities of Rome, her customs, 
rites, and Jurisprudence. It was more la- 
borious than difficult to commonplace all. 
extant Latin authors ; and, by this process 
of comparison, most expressions, peihaps, 
in which there was no corruption of uie 
text, might be cleared up. Tnis seems to 
have produced the works already mention- 
ed, of Caelius Rhodiginus and Alexander 
ab Alexandro, which afford explanations 
of many hundred nusages that might per- 
plex a stadent. Others had devoted thdr 



time to particular subjects, as Po 
Laetus and Raphael of Volterra to the dis- 
tinctions of magistrates ; Marlianus to the 
topography of ancient Rome ; and Robor- 
tellus to family names. It must be con- 
fessed that most of these early pioneera 
were rather praiseworthy for their diU- 
([ence and good-will than capable of olear- 
mg away the more essential difficulties 
that stood in the way : few treatises writ- 
ten before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury have been admitted into the collec- 
tions of Gmvius and Sallengre. But soon 
afterward an abundant light was thrown 
upon the most interesting pert of Roman 
antiquity, the state of government and 
public law, by four more eminent scholars 
than had hitherto explored that fieM— Ma- 
nutius, Panvinius, and Sigonius in Italy, 
Gruchius (or Grouchy) in France. 

54. The first of these published in 1568 
his treatise De Legibus Romano- p, h^,. 
rum; and, though that De Civi- tin on So- 
tate did not appear till 1585, Grw- ■" ^"^ 
vius believes it to have been written about 
the same time as the former. Manutras 
has given a good account of the principal 
laws made at Rome during the repubhc ; 
not many of the empire. Augustinus, 
however, archbishop of Tarragona, had 
preceded him with considerable success ; 
and several particular laws were better 
illustrated afterward l^ Brisson, Balduin, 
and Gothofred. It will be obvious to any 
one very sli^tly familiar with the Roman 
law, that this subject, as far as it relates 
to the republican period, helongs much 
more to classic^ antiquity than to juris- 
prudence. 

65. The second treatise of Manutius, De 
Civitate, discusses the polity of MmmftM: 
the Roman republic. Though ncctvuata. 
among the very first scholars of his time, 
he win not always bear the test of modem 
acuteness. Even Gravius, who himself 
preceded the most critical age, frequently 
corrects his errors. Yet there are mm» 
of great sagacity in Manutius ; and Nie- 
buhr, who has judged the antiquaries of 
the sixteenth century as they generally 
deserve, might have found the germe of 
his own celebrated hypothesis, though im- 
perfectly developed, m what this old wri- 
ter has sug^ted ; that the populus Ro- 
manus originaUy meant the inhabitants of 
Rome mtra pomoeria, as distinguished ftrom 
the cives Romani, who dwelt beyond that 
precinct in the territory.* 



• The fint paragraph of the preface to Niebohr** 
history deserree to be Quoted. " The History of 
Rome was treated, danng the first two ceotoriee 
after the revmil of letlen, with the saine proetn- 
tien of ths uidsntuidinf and jadgineot to the writ- 
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50. Onnplmiis PuiTinias, a man of vaat 
fiavintM. learning and industry, but of leas 
'ifo^M. diacrinunating judgment, and who 
did not live to its full maturity, fell short, 
in his treatise De Civitate Romana, of 
what Manutius (from whom, however, he 
could have taken nothing) has achieved 
on the same subject, and his writings, ac- 
cording to Gmvius, would yield a copious 
harvest to criticism.* But neither of the 
two was comparable to Sigonius of Mo- 
dena,t whose works on the Roman gov- 
ernment not only form an epoch in this 
department of ancient literature, but have 
left, in general, but little for his success- 
ors. Mistakes have, of course, been dis- 
covered, where it is impossible to recon- 
cile or to rely upon every ancient testi- 
mony ; and Sigonius, like other scholars 
of his age, might confide too implicitly in 
his authorities. But his treatises, De Jure 
Civium Romanorum, 1560, and De Jure 
Italiae, 1563, are still the best that can be 
read in illustration of the Roman histori- 
ans and the orations of Cicero. Whoev- 
er, says Grsvius, sits down to the study 
of these orations without being acquaint- 



ten letter that had been handed down, and with the 
aame fearfulneaa of going beyond it which prerail- 
ed in all the other branchea of knowledge. If any 
one had aaaerted a right of examining the ciedibilit^ 
of the ancient wntera, and the Taloe of their teati- 
nK»7« an outcry weak) have been raiaed againat 
hia atrociona preaninption. The object ainMd at 
waa, in apite of all internal CTidence, to combine 
what waa related by them ; at the utmoat, one au- 
thority waa in aome one particiilar inatance poat- 
poned to another aa gently aa poaaible, and witlioat 
indacing an? farther reanlta. Here and there, in- 
deed, a freebom mind, each aa Olareanus, broke 
tbroagh theae booda ; but in&Uibly a aentenee of 
eondemnation waa forthwith pronooneed aninat 
him ; beaidee, each men were not the moat team- 
ed, and their bold attempta were only partial, and 
were wanting in conaiatency. In tbia department, 
aa in otfaera, men of aplendid talenta and the moat 
eopiooa learning conlormed to the narrow apirit of 
their age ; their laboora extracted from a maltitude 
of inaukted detaila what the remaina of ancient lit- 
erature did not afford united in any aingle work, a 
aratematic account of Roman anUooitiea. What 
tney did in thia reapect ia wooderrol ; and thia ia 
anmcient to earn for them an imperiahable fome." 

* In Onophiio PUiTinio luerunt mults litem, 
multa indoatria, aed tanta ingenii via non erat, 
quanta in Sigonioet Manotio, quorum acripta knge 
aunt limatiora. 

Paulua Manuttnacalla Panviniua iUe antiquitatia 
helhio, apectats juvenia induatria . . . Mspe litigat 
obacuria de rebua cum Sigonio noatro, aed utriua- 

nbonitaa, mutuua amor, ezcellena ad cognoacen- 
Teritatem judicium facit ut inter eoa foeile 
conveniat.— Epist., lib. ii., p. 81. 

t It appeara from aome of the Lettere Volgari of 
Mannxio, that the proper name of Sigooiua waa 
not Sigooio, but Sigone. Comiani {vol. vi., p. 151) 
haa maide the same obaervation on the authority or 
8igooe*8 original uopubliahed lettera. But the hi- 
ographefa, aa well aa Tiraboachi, though bima^ an 
kBhafaitant of the BUM eitj, do not advert to it 



ed with Sigonins, will but lose bis time. 
In another treatise, published in 1574, De 
Judiciis Romanorum, he goes through the 
whole course of judicial proceedings more 
copiously than Heineccius, the most cele- 
brated of his successors, and with more 
exclusive regard to writers of the repub- 
lican period. The Roman Antiquities of 
Grsvius contain several other excellent 
piecea by Sigonius, which have gained 
him the indisputable character of the first 
antiquary, both for learning and judgment^ 
whom the sixteenth century produced. 
He was engaged in several controveraies ; 
one with Robortellus,* another with a 
more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a 
native of Rouen, and professor of o„eUiia. 
Greek at Bordeaux, who, in his 
treatise De Comitiis Romanorum, 1555, 
was the first that attempted to deal with a 
difficult and important subject. Sigonius 
and he interchanged some thrusts, with 
more urbanity and mutual respect than 
was usual m that age. An account of this 
controversy, which chiefly related to a 
passage in Cicero's Oration, De Lege 
Agraria, as to the confirmation of popular 
elections by the comitia curiata, will be 
found in the preface to the second volume 
of Grsvius, wherein the treatises them- 
selves are published. Another contem- 
porary writer. Latino Latini, seems to have 
solved the problem much better than ei- 
ther Grouchy or Sigone. But both par- 
ties were misled by the common source 
of error m the most learned men of the 
sixteenth century, an excess of confidence 
in the truth of ancient testimony. The 
words of Cicero, who often spoke for an 
immediate purpose ; those of Livy and Di- 
onysius, who knew but imperfectly the 
primitive history of Rome ; ttiose even of 
Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all the re- 
publican institutions had become hardhr 
mtelligible, were deemed a sort of infalh- 
ble text, which a modem might explain aa 
best he could, but must not be presumptu- 
ous enough to reject. 

57. Besides the works of these celebrar 
ted scholars, one by Zamoscius, MMmog 
a young Pole, De ISenatu Romano •■ Aiheai- 
(1563), was so highly esteemed, *^ v"*^* 



* The treatiaea of Robortellua, republiahed in the 
aecond volume of Orater'a Lampaa, are full of vain- 
glory and affected acorn of Sigomua. Half the 
chapters are headed. Error SigontL One of their 
contnrrernes concerned female prmomina, which 
Robortellua denied to be ancient except in the for* 
mola of Roman marriage, Ubi tu Caiua, ego Caja ; 
though he adroita that aome appear m late inaenp- 



Siffoniua proved the contrary by inatanoea 
from republican timea. It is evident that they were 
unuauat but aef eral have been found in tnaciip- 
tioDii— See Gneviua, vol ii. in prsfatiQiie. 
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that some have supposed him to hare 
been assisted by Sigonius. The latter, 
among his other pursuits, turned his mind 
to the antiquities of Greece, which had 
hitherto, for obvious reasons, attracted far 
less attention than those of ancient Italy. 
He treated the constitution of the Atheni- 
an republic so fully, that, according to 
Oronovius, he left little for Meursius and 
others who trod in his path.* He has, 
however, neglected to quote the very 
words of his authorities, which alone can 
be satisfactory to a diligent reader, trans- 
lating every passage, so that hardly any 
Greek words occur in a treatise expressly 
on the Athenian polity. This may be 
deemed a corroboration of what has been 
said above as to tlie decline of Greek 
learning in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who 
Pairtni unfolded the military system of 
sndLipsiii* Rome. He wrote in Italian a 
jm Rwnwi treatise Delia Milizia Romana, 
^ 1583, of which a translation will 
be found in the tenth volume of Graevius.f 
It is divided into fifteen parts, which seem 
to comprehend the whole subject : each 
of these, again, is divided into sections ; 
and each section explains a text from the 
sixth book of Polybius, or from Livy. 
But he comes down no lower in history 
than those writers extend, and is, conse- 
quently, not aware of, or but slightly al- 
ludes to, the great military changes that 
ensued in later times. On Polybius he 
comments sentence by sentence. He had 
been preceded by Robortellus, and by 
Francis, duke of Urbino, in endeavouring 
to explain the Roman castrametation from 
Polybius. Their plans differ a little from 
his own-t Lipsius, who some years af- 



* Nonnulla 9oklem rariis locit attigrit MeoFuus 
«t alii, aed teretiorepronoa at rotundo magis ore per 
omoia Sigoniua.— Theaaur., Antiq. Grac., toL v. 

t PrimuB Komana rei militaria preatantiam Po- 
lybiam aecutus datexit, cui qoanttim debeant qai 
peat ilium in hoc argomento elaboraranfc, non nea- 
ciont viri docti qai Joaephi Scaligari epiatolaa, aut 
Nicti Erytbroi Ptpacotbecam legenint. NoiumUi 



Suidem reciiua et ezplicatius sunt tradita de hac 
octrina poat Patricium a Justo Lipsio et aliia, qui 
in hoc atadio cucarrerant; nt non difficulter inven< 



tia aliquid additur aot in lia emeodatar, aed pnschre 
tamea fracta glaciei laua Patricio eat tribaenda.— 
Gravioa in prafat. ad lOinum volamen. This book 
haa been confounded by Diount and Oingu^n^ with 
A later work of Patrizzi, entitled Parallel! Militari, 
Rome, 1594, in which he compared the military art 
of the ancients with that of the modems, exposing, 
according to Tiraboachi (viii., 494), bia own igno- 
rance of the aubject 

t All theae writers err, in common, I believe, 
with every other before General Roy, in his Mili- 
tary Aniiqaities of the Romans in Bntaio (1793), in 
placing the pracoriam, or tent of the general, near 
the front gate of the camp, called Porta Pratoria, 
instead of the opposite. Porta Decomana. Jipaius 



terward wrote on the same mibject, re* 
sembles Patrizzi in his method of a mn- 
ning commentary on Polybius. Scaliger, 
who disUked Lipsius very much, imputes 
to him plagiarism from the Italian anti- 
quary.* But I do not perceive, on a com- 
parison of the two treatises, much pre- 
tence for this insinuation. The text of 
Polybius was surely common ground, and 
I think it possible that the worii of Pa- 
trizzi, which was written in Italian, might 
not be known to Lipsius. But whether 
this were so or not, he is much more full 
and satisfactory than his predecessor, 
who, I would venture to hint, may have 
been a little over-praised. Lipsius, how- 
ever, seems to have fallen into the same 
error of supposing that the whole history 
of the Roman muitia could be explained 
from Polybius. 

59. The works of Lipsius are full of 
accessions to our knowledge of updas and 
Roman antiquity, and he ma^^ be Mb«r aao^ 
said to have stood as conspicu- *>"»'*^ 
ous on this side of the Alps as Sigonius in 
Itsdy. His treatise on the amphitheatre, 
1584, completed what Panvinius, De Lodis 
Circensibus, had begun. A later work, by 
Peter Fabre, president in the Parliament 
of Toulouse, entitled '' Agonisticon, sive 
de Re Athlctica," 1592, relates to the 
games of Greece as well as Rome, and 
has been highly praised by Gronovius. 
It will be found in the eighth volume of 
the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Gnecarum. 
Several antiquaries traced the history of 
Roman families and names ; such as Ful- 
vius Ursinus, Sigonius, Panvinius, Pighius, 
Castalio, Golzius.f A Spaniard of im- 
mense erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Cha^ 
con), besides many illustrations of ancient 
monuments of antiquities, especially the 
rostral column of Duilius, has left a valu- 
able treatise, De Triclinio Romano, 1588.| 
He is not to be confounded with Alfonsns 
Ciaconius, a native also of Spain, but not 
of the same family, who wrote an account 
of the column of Trajan. Pancirollus, in 
his Notitia Dignitatum, or, rather, his 
commentary on a public document of the 
age of Coustantine so entitled, threw light 
on that later period of imperial Rome. 



is so perplexed bj the aaaomption of thia hn 

sis, that ne atragglea to alter the text of Pofybina. 

* Scalig. Secnnda. In one of Caaaabon*s epis< 
ties to Scaliger, be aaya : Franciacoa Patritiua 
aolua miht videtar digitom ad fbntea intendisee, 
quem ad Terbum alii, qui hoc atndium tractamnt* 
cum aequuntur tamen ejus nomen ne semel qat- 
dem memoranint. Quod equidem magia miratna 
sum in illis de quonim candore dubitaxe piacuiuA 
esaeputaaaem. 

t Orariua, voL riL 

t Bloant Nioeroii, roL xzzri. 
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60. The first eontribation that England 
flKvtto oa in<^ to ancient literature in this 
Booua mi- line was the ** View of Certain 
"'*^ Military Matters, or Commenta- 
ries concerning Roman Warfare,'* by Sir 
Henry Savile, in 1698. This was trans- 
lated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg, 
as early as leoi. It conuins much infor- 
mation in small compass, extending only 
to about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it 
borrowed, as far as I could perceive, from 
Patrizzi or Lipsius, but displays an inde- 
pendent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's 
memoiy were these pages to become a 
register of books. Both in this and the 
succeeding periods we can only select 
such as appear, by the permanence, or, at 
least, the immediate lustre of their repu- 
tation, to have deserved of the great re- 
public of letters better than the rest. 
And in such a selection it is to be expect- 
ed that the orounds of preference or of 
exclusion wiU occasionally not be obvious 
to all readers, and possibly would not be 
deemed, on reconsideration, conclusive to 
the author. In names of the second or 
third class there is often but a shadow of 
distinction. 

69. The foundations were laid, soon af- 
Nwnia- tcr the middle of the centuiy, of 
"•''^ an extensive and interesting sci- 
ence — ^that of ancient medals. CoUec- 
tions of these had been made from the 
time of Cosmo de' Medici, and perhaps 
still earlier ; but the miles of arranging, 
comparing, and explaining them were as 
yet unknown, and could be derived only 
from close obBervation, directed by a pro- 
found erudition. Eneas Vice of Venice, 
in 1555, published '^Discorsi sopra le 
Medaglie degP Antichi:*' in which he 
Justly boasts,** says Tiraboschi, ** that he 
was the first to write in Italian on such a 
subject ; but he might have added that no 
one had yet written upon it in any lan- 
guage.*'* The leamine of Vico was the 
more remarkable that he was by profes- 
sion an engraver. He afterward publish- 
ed a series of imperial medals, and an- 
other of the empresses ; adding to each a 
life of the person and explanation of the 
reverse. But in the latter he was excell- 
ed by Sebastian Erizzo, a noble Venetian, 
who four years after Vico published a 
work with nearly the same titie. This is 
more fuUy comprehensive than that of 
Vico : medaDic science was reduced in it 
to fixed principles, and it is particnlariy 
esteemed for tne erudition shown by the 



^* TfnboMU, ii., 
Biogr. Univ. 



289. Oingntei, nL^ 893. 



author hi expkiniiig the reverses.* Both 
Vico and Erizzo have been sometimes 
mistaken ; but what science is perfect in 
its commencement ? It has been observed 
that the latter, living at the same time in 
the same city, and engaged in the same 
pursuit, makes no mention of his precur- 
sor ; a consequence, no doubt, of the jeal- 
ous humour so apt to prevail with the pro- 
fessors of science, especially when tliey 
do not agree in their opinions. 'Hiis was 
the case here; Vico having thought an- 
cient coins and medals identical, while 
Erizzo made a distinction between them, 
in which modem critics in numismatic 
learning have generally thought him in 
the wrong. Tl^ medattic collections pub- 
lished by Hubert Golzius, a Flemish en- 
graver, who had examined most of the 
private cabinets in Europe from 1557 to 
1570, acquired great reputation, and were 
long reckoned the principal repertory of 
that science. But it seems tnat suspi- 
cions entertained by many of the learned 
have been confirmed, and that Golzius 
has published a great number of spurious 
and even of imaginary medals ; his own 
good faith being also much implicated in 
these forgeries.t 

63. The ancient mythology is too close- 
ly connected with all classical w^ikv.^^ 
literature to have been neglected "^^^'^y' 
so long as numismatic antiquity. The 
compilations of Rhodiginus and Ab Alex- 
andro, besides several other works, and, 
indeed, all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, had illustrated it. But this was 
not done systematically ; and no subject 
more demands a comftoison of authori- 
ties, which will not always be found con- 
sistent or intelligible. Boccaccio had long 
before led the way, in his Genealogias 
Deorum ; but the erudition of the four- 
teenth cenmry could clear away but little 
Of the cloud that still, in some measure, 
hangs over the religion of the ancient 
world. In the first decad of the present 
period we find a work of considerable 
merit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio 
Giraldi, one of the most eminent scholars 
of that age, entitled Historia de Diis Gen- 
tium. It had been preceded by one of in- 
ferior reputation, the Mythologia of Nata- 
lis Comes. ''Giraldi,** says the Biogra- 
phic Universelle, ''is the first who has 
treated property this subject, so dififcult 
on account of its extent and complexity. 
He made use not only of all Greek and 
Latin authors, but of ancient inscriptions, 
which he has explained with much saoa- 
city. Sometimes the multiplicity of his 
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quotatioiis renden him obsciue, and 
Umea he foils in accuracy, through want 
of knowing what has since been brought 
to light. But the Historia de Diis €ren- 
tium is still consulted." 

64. We can place in no other chmter 
8«iif«% but the present a work, than 
Chronoiocy. which none published within this 
century is superior, and perhi^ none is 
equal in origmality, depth of erudition, 
and vtflorous encountering of difficulty — 
that of Joseph Scaliger, De Emendatione 
Tempomm. The first edition of this ap- 
peared in 1683; the second, which is 
much enlarged and amended, in 1598; 
and a third, still better, in 1600. Chro- 
Boloffy, as a science, was hitherto very 
much unknown; all ancient history, in- 
deed, had been written in a servile and 
mcritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
ever^rthing else, from the authorities im- 
mediately under the compiler's ejre, with 
little or no endeavour to reconcile dis- 
crepances, or to point out any princiiries 
of computation. Scaliger perceived that 
it would be necessary to mvestigate the 
astronomical schemes of ancient calen- 
dars, not alwa3rs very clearly e3q>lained 
by the Greek and Roman writers, and re- 
quiring much attention and acuteness, be- 
sides a multifarious erudition. Oriental as 
well as classical, of which he alone in 
Europe could be reckoned master. This 
work, De Emendatione Tempomm, is in 
the first edition divided into eight books. 
The first relates to the lesser equal year, 
as he denominates it, or that of 360 days, 
adopted by some Eastern nations, and 
founded, as he supposes, on the natmal 
lunar year, before the exact period of a 
lunation was fully understood; the sec- 
ond book is on the true lunar year, and 
some other divisions connected with it ; 
the third on the greater equal year, or that 
of 365 days ; and the fourth on the more 
accurate schemes of the solar period. In 
Uie fifth and sixth books he comes to par- 
ticular epochs, determining in both many 
important dates in profane and sacred his- 
tory. The seventh and eighth discuss the 
modes of computation, and the termmal 
epochs used in different nations, wiUi mis- 
cellaneous remarks and critical emenda- 
tions of his own. In later ^tions these 
two books are thrown into one. The 
|[reat intricacy of many of these ques- 
tions, which cannot be solved by testuno- 
nies, often imperfect and inconsistent, 
without much fehcity of conjecture, serves 
to display the surprising vigour of Scali- 
ger*8 mind, who gra|yples like a giant with 
every difficulty. Le Clerc has censured 
him for introducing so many conjectures, 
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and drawing so many iafezenees fiom 
them, that peat part of his chronology is 
rendered highly suspicious.* But, what- 
ever may be lus merit in the determina- 
tion of particular dates, he is certainly the 
first who laid the foundations of the sci- 
ence. He justly calls it ** Materia intacta 
et a nobis nunc primum tentata.*' Scali- 
ger, in all this work, is very clear, concise, 
and pertinent, and seems to manifest much 
knowledge of physical astronomy, though 
he was not a good mathematician, and did 
little credit to his impartiality by abso- 
lutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar. 

65. The chronology of Scaliger has be- 
come more celebrated through his jiun 
invention of the Julian penod; a !»*■*■ 
name given, in honour of his father, to a 
cycle of 7980 years, beginning 4713 before 
Christ, and consequently before the usual 
date of the creation of the world. He 
was very proud of this device ; "* it is im- 
possible to describe," he says, *' its utili- 
ty ; chronologers and astronomers cannot 
extol it too much.'* And, what is more 
remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterward, even by the opponents of Sca^ 
liger's chronology, and is almost as much 
in favour with Petavius as -with the in- 
ventor.f This Julian period is formed by 
midtiplying toffether the years of three cy- 
cles once much in use : &ie solar of twen- 
ty-eight, according to the old calendar, the 
lunar or Metonic of nineteen, and the in- 
diction, an arbitrary and political division, 
introduced about the time of Constantiney 
and common both in the church and em* 
pire, consisting of fifteen years. Yet I con- 
fess myself unable to perceive the great 
advantage of this scheme. It afibrds, of 
course, a fixed terminus, from which all 
dates may be reckoned in proffressive 
numbers, better than the aera of the crea- 
tion, on account of the uncertainty attend- 
ing that epoch; but the present method 
of reckonmg them in a retrograde series 
firom the birUi of Christ, which seems nev- 
er to have occuired to Scaliger or Peta- 
vius, is not found to have much practical 
inconvenience. In other respects, the 
only real use that the Julian period ap- 
pears to possess is, that, dividing any year 
m it by tne numbers 98, 19, or 15, the rd^ 
mainder above the quotient will give us 
the place such year holds in the cycle, by 
the proper number of which it has been 
divided. Thus, if we desire to know what 
place in the Metonic cycle theyear of the 



* Puriiasiuia, ii., 363. 

t Umit illiot opinioiM major Mt in cbnmicii, qam 

lb oibe condito Td alio qaoria initio ante 

Chriatianam toehoaatQr.^Petoriiis, ** " 
Tempomm, part ii, lib. I, c. 14. 
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Jattan period 6408, answering to tbe fear 
of our Lord lOW, held, or, in other words, 
what was the Golden Number, as it was 
called, of that year, we most divide 6408 
by 19, and we shall find in the quotient a 
remainder 16 ; whence we perceiTc that 
it was the eighteenth year of a Innar or 
Metonk cycle. The adoption of the Ore- 



govian calendar, which baa greatly pro* 
tracted the solar cycle by the suppression 
of one bissextile year in a century, as well 
as the virtual abandonment of tbe indie* 
tion, and even of the solar and lunar cy- 
cles, as divisions of time, have greatly m- 
mini^ed whatever utility this inventioo 
may have originally possessed. 



CHAPTER II. 
msroBT or TflXOLoeioAL unaATvas m straops pbom 1560 to 1600. 



fngnm of PwtortMititm — RaactiOQ of Uio Cath- 
oEc Choreh.— Tbe Jetuito.— Cauaet of the Re- 
covery of Cetholiciim.— Bigotry of Lothenns.— 
ContiOTenr oo Free-will.— TriniUrian Cootfo- 
^eny.— Writioie on Toteiation.— Theolonr in 
Eoffiand. — BeTlannin.— CoQtrorergy on Papel 
Aothority.— Theological Writefe,— Eccleeiieti- 
eel Hiatoriee.— TraoelaUOQi of Scriptnie. 
1. Ih the arduous struggle between pre- 
Pi^ or scriptive allegiance to the Church 
AoMiMirg of Rome and rebellion against its 
to »*»• authoritv, the balance continued 
for some time after the commencement of 
thia period to be strongly swayed in fa- 
vour of the Reformers. A decree of the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1565, confirming an 
agreement made bv the emperor three 
years before, called the Pacification of 
Passau, gave the followers of the Luther- 
an confession for the first time an estab- 
lished condition, and their rights became 
part of the public law of Germany. No 
one, by this decree, could be molested for 
following either the old or the new form 
of religion ; but those who dissented from 
that established by their ruler were only 
to have the liberty of Quitting h'S territo- 
ries, with time for the disposal of their ef- 
fects. No toleration was extended to the 
Helvetic or Calvinistic, generally called 
the Reformed party ; and by the £cclesi- 
aatical Reservation, a part of the decree 
to which the Lutheran princes seem not 
to have assented, ever^ Catholic prelate 
of the empire quittinff his religion was de- 
clared to forfeit his dignity. 

8. This treaty, though incapable of 
warding off the calamities of a 
future generation, might justly 
>"<^ pass, not only for a basis of reli- 

gious concoid, but for a signal triumph of 
the Protestant cause ; such as, a few years 
before, it would have required all their 
steadfast faith in the arm of Providence to 
anticipate. Immediately after its enact- 
ment, the principles of the Confession of 
Aug^rg, which had been restrained by 
fear of the imperial laws against heresy, 
spread rapidly to the shores of the Dan- 



ube, the Drave, and the Vistula. Those 
half-barbarous nations, who might be ex- 
pected, by a more general analogy, to re- 
main longest in their ancient prejudices, 
came more readilv into the new religion 
than the civilized people of the south. 
In Germany itself the progress of the 
Reformation was still more rapid : most 
of the Franconian and Bavarian nobility, 
and the citizens of every considerable 
town, though subjects of Catholic princea, 
became Protestant; while in Austria it 
has been said that not more than one thir- 
tieth purt of the people continued firm in 
their original fiuth. This may probably 
be exaggerated ; but a Venetian ambassa- 
dor in 1568 (and the reports. of the en- 
voys of that republic are remaricable for 
their judiciousness and accuracy) estima- 
ted the Catholics of the German empire 
at only one tenth of the populati(».* The 
Universities produced no defenders of the 
ancient reliffion. For twenty years no 
student of the University oi Vienna had 
become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary to fill with laymen olBcee 
hitherto reserved for the clergy. The 
prospect was not much more encouraging 
in France. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Micheli, whom we know by 
his reports of England under Mary) de- 
clares that in 1501 the common people 
still frequented the churches, but aU oth- 
ers, especially the nobility, had fallen off; 
and this defection was greatest among 
the younger part. 

3. This second burst of a revolutionary 
spirit in religion was as rapid, ^^ „^ 
and, perhaps, more appalling to 
its oimnents than that under Luther and 
Zuinipe about 1690. It was certainly 
prepared by long working in the minds of 
a part of the people; but most of its oper- 
ation was due to that generous syn^thy 
which carries mankind along with any 
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pretext of oommon interest in tbe re- 
dress of wrong. A Ter^ few years were 
sufficient to make millions desert their 
altars, abjnre their faith, loath, spurn, and 
insult their gods ; words hardly too strong, 
when we remember how the saints and 
the Virgin had been honoured in their im* 
ages, and how they and those were now 
despised. It is to be observed, that the 
Protestant doctrines had made no sensible 
progress in the south of Germany before 
the Pacification of Passau in 1553, nor 
much in France before the death of Hen- 
ry II. in 1550. The spirit of reformation, 
suppressed under his severe administra^ 
tion, burst forth when his weak and youth- 
ful son ascended the throne, vnth an im- 
petuosity that threatened for a time the 
subversion of that profligate despotism by 
which the house of Valois had replaced 
the feudal aristocracy. It is not for us 
here to discriminate the influences of am- 
bition and oligarchical factiousness from 
those of high-minded and strenuous exer- 
tion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Cath- 
Waming ^^^^ governments wavered for a 
of CBihoiks tim€{, and thought of yielding to 
v^ocm, ^ storm which might involve 
them in ruin. Even as early as 1556, the 
Duke of Bavaria was compelled to make 
concessions which would have led to a 
full introduction of the Reformation. The 
Emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in dis- 
position, and anxious for some compro- 
mise that might extinguish the schism ; 
his successor, Maximilian II., displayed 
the same temper so much more strongly 
that he incurred the suspicion of a secret 
leaning towards the reformed tenets. Si- 
gismund Augustus, king of Poland, was 
probably, at one time, wavering which 
course to adopt ; and, thouffh he did not 

auit the Church of Rome, his court aikl 
tie Polish nobility became extensively 
Protestant; so that, according to some, 
there was a very considerable majori^ 
at his death who professed that creed. 
Among the Austrian and Hungarian no- 
bility, as well as the burghers in the chief 
eities, it was held by so preponderating a 
body, that they obtained a full toleration 
and equality of privileges. England, af- 
ter two or three violent convulsions, be- 
came firml]r Protestant; the religion of 
the court beinff soon followed with sincere 
good-will by Uie people. Scotland more 
unanimously and impetuously threw off 
the yoke of Rome. The Low Countries 
very eariy caught the flame, and sustain- 
ed the ML brunt of peneeution at the 
hands of Charles and Phihp. 
6. Meantime the infant PiotestantiBm 



of Italy had given some mm. K io a g^u ^ 
of increasing strength, and be* «<»ii^ 
gan more and more to number men of 

S station; but, unsupported by popolar 
ection or the poUcv of princes, it was 
soon whoUy crushed by the arm of pow- 
er. The reformed church of Locarno was 
compelled, in 1564, to emigrate in tba 
midst of winter, and took refuge at Zu- 
rich. That of Lucca was finaUy disper- 
sed about the same time. A fresh storm 
of persecution arose at Modena in 1556 ; 
many lost their lives for religion in the 
Venetian States before X560 ; othen were 
put to death at Rome. The Protestant 
countries were filled with Italian exiles, 
many of them highly-gifted men, who, l^ 
their own eminence, and by the distinc- 
tion which has in some instances awaited 
their posterity, may be compared with 
those whom ihe revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes long afterward dispersed over 
Europe. The tendency towards Protest- 
antism iq Spain was of the same ^^^^^ 
kind, but less extensive, and cer- ^^ 
tainly still less popular than in Italy. 
The Inquisition took it up, and applied its 
usual remedies with success. jSut this 
would lead us still farther from literary 
history than we have already wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Prot- 
estant party in Europe after the Bawiion or 
middle of the century did not Cttfcoikity; 
continue more than a few yean. It 
was checked and fell back, not quite so 
rapidly or so completely as it came on, 
but so as to leave the antagonist church 
in perfect security. Though we must not 
tread closely on the ground of political 
history, nor discuss too minutely any rev- 
olutions of opinion which do not distinct- 
ly manifest themselves in Uterature, it 
seems not quite foreign from the eeneral 

Pose of these volumes, or, at feast, a 
onable digression, to dwell a little on 
the leading causes of this retrograde 
movement of Protestantism ; a fact as 
deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Reformation itself, 
though, from its more negative nature, it 
has not drawn so much of ^e attentioa 
of mankind. Those who behold the out- 
breaking of sreat revolutions in civil so- 
ciety or in religion, will not easily beUeve 
that the rush of watere can be st^ed in 
its courae ; that a pause of indifleience 
may come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a 
reaction bring oack neariy the same prej- 
udices and passions as those which men 
had renounced. Yet this has occurred 
not very rarely in the annals of mankind, 
and never on a larger scale than in the 
history of the Reformation. 
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7. TlwChinchof Rome, and the prince 
tntf^. whom it most strongly influenced, 
TtoW Philip II., acted on an unremitting, 
""^ micompromisinjf policy of sub- 
dning, instead of making terms with its 
enemies. In Spain and iMj the Inquisi- 
tion soon extirpated the remains of heresy. 
The fluctuating policy of the French court, 
destitute of any strong religious zeal, and, 
therefore, prone to expedients, though al* 
wa3rs desirous of one end, is well known. 
It was, in fact, impossible to conquer a 
party so prompt to resort to arms, and so 
skilful in then: use, as the Huguenots. 
But in Bayaria Albert V., with whom, 
about 1S64, the reaction began, in the Aus- 
trian dominions Rodolph II., in Poland Si- 
gismund III., by shutting up churches, and 
by discountenancing in all respects their 
Protestant subjects, contrived to change a 
party once powerftd into an oppressed 
sect. The decrees of the Council of Trent 
were received by the spiritual princes of 
the empire in 1566 ; " and iVom this mo- 
ment,** says the excellent historian who 
has thrown most light on this subject, 
** began a new life for the Catholic Church 
in Germany.*** The profession of faith 
was signed by all orders of men ; no one 
could bie admitted to a degree in the uni- 
versities, nor keep a school without it. 
Protestants were in some places excluded 
from the court; a penalty which tended 
much to bring about the reconversion of 
a poor and proud nobility. 

8. The reaction could not, however, 
Dtadpiiiit ^^^ ^^^ effected by any efforts 
•fthe of the princes against so prepon- 
•■■■•y" derating a majority as the Protest- 
ant churches had obtained, if the princi- 
ples that originally actuated them had re- 
tained their animating influence, or had 
not been opposed by more efllcacious re- 
sistance. Eveiy method was adopted to 
revive an attachment to the ancient reli- 
gion, insuperable by the love of novelty 
or the force of aisument. A stricter dis- 
cipline and suboraination was introduced 
among the clergy ; they were euly trained 
in seminaries, apart Irom the sentiments 
and habits, the vices and virtues of the 
world. The monastic orders resumed 
their rigid observances. The Capuchins, 
not introduced into France before 1670, 
spread over the realm within a few years, 
and were most active in getting up pro- 
cessions and an that we call foolery, but 
which is not the less stimulating to the 
multitude for its folly. It is observed by 
Davila, that these became more frequent 
after the accession of Henry III. in 1674. 
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0. But, far above all the rest, the Jes* 
uits were the instruments of ro- inHnmiM 
gaining France and Germany to orjeraiia 
the church they served. And we are the 
more closely concerned with them heret 
that they are in this age among the links 
between religious opinion and literature. 
We have seen in the last chapter with 
what spirit they took the lead in polite 
letters and dassical style ; with what dex* 
terit^r they made the briffhtest talents of 
the rising generation, which the church 
had once dreaded and checked, her most 
willing and effective instruments. The 
whole course of liberal studies, however 
deeply grounded in erudition or embel* 
lished by eloquence, took one direction, 
one perpetual aim— the propagation of the 
Catholic faith. They availed themselves 
for this purpose of every resource which 
either human nature or prevalent opinion 
supplied. Did they find Latin versification 
highly prized? their pupils wrote sacred 
poems. Did they observe the natural taste 
of mankind for dramatic representations, 
and the repute which that species of liter* 
ature had attained? their walls resounded 
with sacred traffedies. Did they perceiva 
an uiyust prejumce against stipendiary in- 
struction? they gave it gratuitously. Their 
endowments left them in the decent pov. 
erty which their vows required, without 
the offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 1561 Ferdinand established a col- 
lege of Jesuits at Vienna; in 1656 Tbdr 
they obtained one, through the fa- pn^nm. 
vour of the Duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, 
and in 1560 at Munich. They spread rap- 
idly into other Catholic states of the em* 
pire, and some time later into Poland. 
In France their success was far more 
equivocal ; the Sorbonne declared against 
them as eariy as 1664, and they had al* 
ways to encounter the opposition of the 
Pariiament of Paris. But they established 
themselves at Lyons in 1609, and after- 
ward at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and other 
cities. Their three duties were preaching, 
confession, and educaticm ; the most power- 
Ail levers that religion could employ. In- 
defatigable and unscrapolons, as well as 
polite and learned; accustomed to consider 
veracity and candour, when they weak- 
ened an aigument, in the light of treason 
against the cause (language which might 
seem harsh, were it not almost equSly 
applicable to so many other partisans), 
they knew how to clear their reasonings 
from scholastic pedantry and tedious quo- 
tation for the simple and sincere under- 
standings whom they addressed; yet, hi 
the proper field of controversial theology, 
they wanted nothing of sophistical eiq[)«rt- 
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11688 OT of eroditioii. The weak points 
of Protestantism they attacked witk em- 
barrassing ingenuity; and th^ reformed 
churches did not cease to give them abun- 
dant advantage by inconsistency, extravap 
gance, and passion.* 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 
Their o6i. 1666, the Order he had founded 
i«f<«' was divided into thirteen prov- 
inces besides the Roman ; most of which 
were in the Spanish peninsula or its col- 
onies. Ten coUeges belonged to Castile, 
eight to Aragon, dye to Andalusia. Spain 
was for some time the fruitful mother of 
the disciples, as she had been of the mas- 
ter. The Jesuits who came to Germany 
were called ** Spanish priests. '* They 
took possession of the umversities : " they 
conquered us," says Ranks, '* on our own 
ground, in our own homes, and stripped 
us of a part of our country.** This, the 
acute historian proceeds to say, spnmg 
certainly from the want of understanding 
among the Protestant theologians, and of 
sufficient enlaigement of mmd to tolerate 
wiessential differences. The violent op- 
position among each other left the way 
open to these cunning stran|fers, who 
taught a doctrine not open to dispute. 

13. But, though Spain for a time sup- 
j^g^ plied the most active spirits m 
temiiMry the Order, its central point was 
at Boom, always at Rome. It was there 
that the general to whom they had sworn 
resided ; and from thence issued to the 
remotest lands the voice which, what- 
ever secret councils might guide it, ap- 
peared that of a single, irresponsible, inre- 
Bistible will. The Jesuits had three col- 
leges at Rome ; one for tiieir own novices, 
another for German, and a third for Eng- 
lish students. Possevin has ffiven us an 
account of the course of study in Jesuit 
seminaries, taking that of Rome as a 
model. It contained nearly SOOO scholars 
of various descriptions. *<No one,** he 
says, ''is admitted without a foundation 
of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, 
the dispositions, the intentions for future 
life are scrupulously investigated in each 
candidate ; nor do we open our doors to 
any who do not come up in these respects 
to what so eminent a school of all virtue 
requires. They attend divine service 
daily ; ' they confess every month. The 



* Hoepiiiiaii, Hitt Jeaaitanini. Ranke, toI ii., p. 
82, et port. Tinb(Mchi,YiU.,lie. ThafiratofthMe 
worka ia antirelT on one aide, and givaa no credit to 
the Jeauita for their aervicea to literature. Theaec- 
ond ia of a very difierent daaa, pbiloaophical and 
profoond, and yet with much more learning, that 
w, with a more extenaive range of knowled^ than 
•A7 writer of Hoaplnian't age cookl 



professors are numerous ; some tefi*lT«ig 
the exposition of Scripture, some sclwUs- 
tic theology, some the science of contro- 
versy with heretics, some casuisliy; 
many instruct in logic aud philosophy, ia 
mathematics, or rhetoric, polite literature, 
and poetry; the Hebrew and Greek, as 
well as Latin tongues are taught. Three 
years are given to the course of philoao- 
phy, four to that of theology. But if any 
are found not so fit for deep studies, yet 
likely to be useful in the Lord's vineym, 
they merely go through two years of 
practical, that is, casuistical theology. 
These seminaries are for youths advanced 
beyond the inferior classes or schools; 
but in the latter also reli^ous and gram- 
matical learning go hand in hand.'** 
• 13. The popes were not neglectful of 
such faithful servants. Under p^ 
Gregory XIII., whose pontifi- or < 
cats began in 1573, the Jesuit ^™' 
college at Rome had twenty lecture-rooms 
and 300 chambers for students ; a German 
coUege was restored, after a temporary 
suspension ; and an English one foonded 
byiiis care; perhaps there was not a 
Jesuit seminary in the world which was 
not indebted to his liberality. Gregory 
also established a Greek' couege (not of 
Jesuits) for the education of youths, who 
there learned to propagate the Catholic 
faith in their country.f No earlier pope 
had been more alert and strenuous in vm- 
dicating his claims to universal aUegiaooe ; 
nor, as we may Judge from the well-known 

glctures of Yasari in the vestibule of the 
istine Chapel, representing the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, more ready to sane- 
tion any crime that might be servioeahle 
to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggres- 
sive warfare was for some time 



considerable. Protestantism, so ia Omwmtf 
late as 1678, might be deemed •^ ^""^ 
preponderant in all the Austrian dommions 
except the TyroLt In the Polish diets 
the dissidents, as they were called, met 
their opponents with vigour and success. 
The ecclesiastical principalities were lull 
of Protestants ; ana even in the chapters 
some of them might be found. But the 
contention was unequal, from the different 
character of the parties : relieious zeal 
and devotion, whicn fifty years before had 
overthrown the ancient rites in northern 
Germany, were now more invigorating 
sentiments in those who rescued them 
from farther innovation. In religious 



* Poaaerin, Bibliotheca Selecta, Hb. L, c 38. 
t Ranke, i., 418, et poaL Gingntei, m, llL 
Tiraboachi,Tm.,34. 
t BiDke,ii.,7a 
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•truggles, where there is anything like 
an equalitv of forcee, the qneation ooon 
oomee to be which party will make the 
greater aaciiflce for its own faith. And 
whiie the CathoUc aelf-devotion had 
grown to stronfier, there was much more 
of secular cupidity, Inkewannness, and 
formality in the Lutheran Ohurch. In a 
very few years the effects of this were 
distinctly visible* The Protestants of the 
Cathotie principalities went back into the 
bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzbnrg alone 69,000 converts are said 
to have been received in the year 1586.* 
The Emperor Rodolph and nis brother 
archdukes, by a long series of persecu- 
tions and banishment, finally, thouflh not 
within this centunr, almost outrooied Prot- 
estantism from the hereditary provinces 
of Austria. It is tnie that these violent 
measures were the proximate cause of 
so many conversions ; but if the reformed 
had been ardent and united, they were 
much too strong to have been thus sub^ 
dued. In Bohemia, accordingly, and Hun- 
gary, where there was a more steady 
spirit, they kept their ground. The re- 
action was not less conspicuous in other 
countries. It is asserted that the Hu^e- 
nots had already lost more than two thirds 
of their number in 1580 ;t comparatively, 
I presume, with twenty years before ; and 
the change in their relative position is 
manifest from all the histories of this 
period. In the Netherlands, though the 
seven United Provinces were slowly win- 
ning their civil and religious liberties at 
the sword^s point, yet West Flanders, 
once in great measure Protestant, became 
Catholic before Uie end of the century; 
while the Walloon Provinces were kept 
from swervinff by some bishops of great 
eloquence ana excellent lives, as well as 
by the influence of the Jesuits phmted at 
8t. Omar and Douay. At the close of this 
period of fifty years, the mischief done 
to the old church in its first decennium 
was very neariy repaired; the proportions 
of the two religions in Germany coincided 
with those which had existed at the Paci- 
fication of Passaa. The Jesuits, however, 
had begun to encroach a little on the 
poper domain of the Lutheran Church ; 
besides private conversions, which, on 
account of the rigour of the laws, not 
eertainly less intolerant than in their own 
communion, could not be very prominent, 
they had sometimes hopes of tbe Protest- 
ant princes, and had once, in 1578, ob- 



• Rtnlw, ii., 181. Tb0 

StUtllDf. 

fid., p. 147. 



nther 



tained the promiseof John,kinff of Sweden, 
to embrace openly the Romish foith, as 
he had already done in secret to Posse- 
vin, an emiesary despatched by the pope 
on this important eirand. But the symp- 
toms of an imposition, very formidable in 
a country which has never allowed its 
kings to trifie with it, made this wavering 
monarch retrace his steps. His succes- 
sor, Sigismund, went farther, and fell a 
victim to his zeal by being ejqpelled from 
the kingdom. 

15. Tjiis great reaction of the papal re- 
liipon, after the shock it had sua- oiMMor 
tained in the first part of the six- lUs fif- 
teenth century, ought for ever to ^^ 
restrain that temerity of prediction so fre- 
quent in our ears. As women sometimee 
believe the fashion of last year in dress to 
be wholly ridiculous, and incapable of be- 
ing ever again adopted by any one solicit- 
ous about her beauty, so those who affect 
to pronounce on future events are equally 
confident against the possibility of a res- 
urrection of opinions which the majority 
have for the time ceased to maintain. In 
the year 1560, every Protestant in Europe 
doubtless anticipated the overthrow of ikk 
pery ; the Catholics coidd have found lit- 
tle* else to warrant hope than their trust in 
Heaven. The late rush of many nations 
towards democratical opinions has not 
been so rapid and so general as the change 
of religion about that period. It is im- 
portant and interesting to inquire what 
stemmed this current. We readily ac- 
knowledge the prudence, firmness, and 
unity of purpose that, for the most part, 
distinguishea the court of Rome, the obe- 
dience of its hierarchy, the severity of 
intolerant laws, and the searching rigour 
of the Inquisition ; the resolute adherence 
of the great princes to the Catholic fiuth, 
the influence of the Jesuits over educa- 
tion ; but these either existed before, or 
would, at leaat, not have been sufficient to 
withstand an overwhelminff force of opin- 
ion. H must be acknowledged that there 
was a principle of vitality in that religion, 
independent of its external strength. By 
the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of morality, there had always been an in- 
tense flame of zeal and devotibn. Super- 
stition it miffht be in the many, fanaticism 
in a few; but both of these imply tiie 
qualities which, while they subsist, render 
a reUffion indestructible. That revival of 
ao ardent zeal, through which the Francis* 
cans had, in the thirteenth century, with 
some good and much more evil effect, 
spread a popular enthusiasm over Europe, 
was once more displayed in counteraction 
of tiiose new doctrines, that thamaehres 
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had drawn their life fton a similar devel* 
opmeni of moral emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., aoon 
Arigidpw- «Ae' the borating forth of the 
tr In tho Reformation in Saxony, a email 
ctunh. body .was formed by men of ri^d 
piety, and strenuons for a different apeciea 
of reform. Sadolet, Carafia (afterward 
Panl IV.), Guetan, and Contareni, both 
the latter emment in the annals of the 
Ghorch, were at the head of this party.* 
Without dwelling on what belongs strict- 
ly to ecclesiastical histoir, it is sufficient 
to say that they acquired much weight ; 
and, while adhering generally to the doc- 
trine of the Ghurch (thou^ Gontareni 
held the Lutheran tenets on justiiScation), 
aimed steadily at a restoration of moral 
discipline, ana the abolition of every no- 
torious abuse. Several of the regular or- 
ders were reformed, while others were 
mstituted, more active in sacerdotal duties 
than the rest. The Jesuits must be con- 
sidered as tiie most perfect type of the 
rigid party. Whatever may be objected, 
perhaps not quite so early, to their system 
of casuistry; whatever want of scrupu- 
lousness may have been shown in their 
conduct, they were men who never swerv- 
ed ftom the piUh of honour, and, it might 
be, suffering in the cause which they 
deemed that of God. All self-sacrifice 
in such circumstances, especially of the 
highly-gifted and accompUshed, though 
the mgot steels his heart and closes his 
eyes against it, excites the admiration of 
the unsophisticated part of mankind. 

17. The Gouncil of Trent, especially in 
itf aflbit* its later sessions, displayed the an- 
as tiwil tagonist parties in the Roman 
Ghurch, one struggling for lucrative abu- 
ses, one anxious to overthrow them. 
Tliey may be called the Italian and Span- 
ish parties ; the first headed by the pope^ 
legates, dreading, above all things, both 
the reforming spirit of Gonstance and 
Baale, and the mdependence eidier of 
princes or of national churches ; the oth- 
er actuated by much of the spirit of those 
councils, and tending to confirm that inde- 
pendence. The French and German pre- 
lates usually sided with the Spanish ; and 
they were together strong enough to es- 
tablish as a rule, that in every session, a 
decree for reformation should accompany 
the declaration of doctrine. The coun- 
cil, interrupted in 1647 by the measure 
that Paul III. found it necessary, for his 
own defence against these reformers,, to 
adop^-the translation of its sittinn to 
Bologna, with which the imperial prdates 



^SailM,t,ias. 



leflised to comply^was opeiied again bf 
Julius III. in 1668 ; and, having been once 
more suspended in the same year, resumed 
its Ubour for the last time under Pins IV . 
in 1669. It terminated in 1564, when the 
court of Rome, which, with the Italian 
prelates, had straggled hard to obatmct 
the redress of every grievance, compiled 
the more upright members of the ooancO 
to let it dose, after having effected soch a 
reformation of discipline as they could ob- 
tain. That court was certainly success- 
ful in the contest, so iar as it might be 
called one, of prerogative against liberty ; 
and partially successful in the preserva- 
tion of its lesser interests and means of 
influence. Yet it seems impossible to 
deny that the effects of the Gouncil of 
Trent were, on the whole, highlv favour- 
able to the church for whose benefit it 
was summcmed. The Reformation woold 
never have roused the whole north of En- 
rope, had the people seen nothing in it bnt 
the technical problems of theology. It 
was against ambition and cupidity, slug- 
gish ignorance and haughty pomp, that 
tiiey took up arms. Hence the abolition 
of many long-established abuses by the 
honest zeal of the Spanish and Giaalpine 
fathers in that council took away much 
of the ground on which the prevalent dis- 
affection rested. 

18. We should be inclined to infer, ihun 
the language of some contempo- nomm- 
raries, th^ the council mig^t gwgMia 
have proceeded fiirther with more •**'*"^ 
advantajge than danger to their church, by 
complying with the earnest and repeated 
solicitations of the emperor, the Duke of 
Bavaria, and even the court of France, that 
the sacramental cup should be restored to 
the laity, and that the clergy should not 
be restrained from marriage. Upon this, 
however, it is not here for us to dilate. 
The policy of both concessions, but espe- 
cially of the latter, was always questiona- 
ble, and has not been demonstrated by the 
event. In its determinstions of doctirine, 
the coundl was generally cautious to avoid 
extremes, and left, in many momentona 
questions of the controversy, such as the 
invocation of saints, no small latitude for 
private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost sight of this prudence 
in defining transubstantiation so rigidly 
as they did in 1661, and thus opposed an 
obstacle to the conversion of tlM>se who 
would have acquiesced in a more equivo- 
cal form of words. But, in truth, no al- 
ternative was left upon this point. Tran- 
substantiation had been asserted by a pri- 
or council, the Fourth Lateran, in 1916* so 
positively, that to recede would have i 
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rendered ibe main fNrineiole of the Catho- 
lie Ohnreh. And it is atoo to be remem 
bered, when we Judge of what might have 
been done, as we fancy, with more pm- 
denee, that, if there waa a good deal of 
policy in the decisions of the Coonctl of 
Trent, there was no want also of conad- 
entioaa sincerity; and that, whateTer we 
majr think of tfiis doctrine, it was one 
which seemed of fhndamental importance 
to the serioua and obedient sons of the 
Ghnreh. * 
10. There is some difficolty in proving for 
the Council of Trent that univer- 



goaf o»> sality to which its adherents at- 
'**'*'* tach an infallible anthori^. And 
this waa not held to be a matter of coarse 



* Aitniis(BiiotaaiiliMba«i«tvtadoflate jean 
in England, ihat the Council of Trent made impor- 
tant innovationa in the preTiooaly eetabliahed aoc- 
trinea of the Weatera Cborcb ; an hypotheaia ao 
ptiadoKieal in reapect to public ofiinioii, and, it 
DMiat be addaiLao prodigioualj at Taritnca with the 
known facU or eccleaiaatical hiaiory, that we can- 
not but admire the ftcilitj with which it haa been 
taken op. It will appear, bv reading the accoonta 
of the aeaaiona of the cooncil, either m Father Paul 
or in any more IkvoorabJe hiatorian, that, even in 
oeitain poiota, aoch aa joatification, which had not 
been cleariy laid down before, the Tridentine de- 
eraea were moetly conformable with the aenae of 
the majority of thoae doctora who had obtained the 
high^iat reputation ; and that upon what are more 
ueuallv reckoned the diatinctive cfaaracteriatica of 
the Church of Rome, namelv, tranaubatantiation, 
porgntory, and inrocation of the aainta and the Vi^ 
gin. the^ aaaert nothing but what had been ao in- 
grafted into the iaith of thia part of Europe aa to 
have been reiectad by no one without auapickn or 
imputation of hereay. Perhapa Eraamua would not 
have aoquieaeed with good-will in «tt the decreea of 
the council ; but waa Eraamua deemed orthodox T 
It ta not impooaible that the great hurry with which 
eooM eontrowniea of conaidenble importance 
were deapatched in tbe laat aeaaiona may have had 
■a much to do with the abort and vague phraaea 
employed in reapect to them aa the pruoence I 
have attributed to the fathera ; but the fiusto will 
remain tbe aame on either aoppoeition. 

No general council ever coolained ao many per- 
aona of eounent leaning and ability aa that of 
Trent ; nor ia then ground for believing that any 
other oTor inveatigated the queationa before it witn 
ao muchpatience, acuteneea, temper, and deeire of 
truth. The early eouncila, unleaa ther an gnatly 
belied, would not bear eompariaon in taeae ^ane- 



tariatica. Impartiality and freedom from prejudice 
no Proteataot will attribute to the fitthera of Trent ; 
but where will he produce theee qualitiee in an 
ecciee i aaticalaynodt But it mar be aaid that they 
had only due leading prejudice, that of deteimioing 
thootogical ftdth aoeonhng to the tradition of the 
CathoGc Church, aa handed down to their own age. 
Thia one point of authority conceded, I am not 
•ware that they can be pMved to hsve decided 
wrong, or. at laaat, againat all reaaonable ovidenee. 
I«ec thoae who hav<e imbibed a daffarant opmion aak 
themaeWea whether they have read Sarpi through 
with any attention, eepectally aa to thoae aeeaiona 
of the Tridentine cooncU which preceded Um aua- 
1 1M7. 



W the great Earopean powen. Even ia 
France the Tridentine decrees, in mattera 
of faith, haTO not been formally received, 
thouA the Oallican Church has never 
called any of them in question ; those re- 
lating to mattere of discipline are dis- 
tinctly held not obligatory. The Emperor 
Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about 
acknowledging the decisions of the coun- 
cil, which had at least failed in the object 
for which it was professedly summon^t^ 
the conciliation of all parties to the 
Church. For we find that, even after its 
close, he referred the chief points in con- 
troverey to George Cassanoer, a German 
theologian of very moderate sentiments 
and temper. Cassander wrote, at the em- 
peror's request, his famous Consultation, 
wherein he passes in review every article 
in the Confession of Augsbuig, so as to 
give, if possible, an interpretation con- 
sonant to that of the Catholic Church. 
Certain it ia that, between Melanchthon*a 
desire of concord in drawing up the Con- 
fession, and that of Cassander in judging 
of it, no great number of points seem to 
be left for dispute. In another treatise of 
Cassander, De Officio Pii Yin in hoc Dis- 
sidio Religionis (1561), he holds the same 
course that Erasmus had done before, 
blaming those who, on account of the 
stains m the Church, would wholly sub- 
vert it, as well as Uiose who erect the 
pope into a sort of deity, by setting up his 
authority as an infallible rule of faith* 
The rule of controversy laid down by Cas- 
sander is. Scripture explained by the tra- 
dition of the ancient church, which is best 
to be learned from the writings of those 
who lived from the age of Constantino to 
that of Gregory I., because, during that 
period, the principal articles of faith were 
most discussed. Dupin observes that the 
zeal of Cassander for the reunion and 
peace of the Church made him yield too 
much to the Protestants, and advanced 
some propositions that were too bold. 
But they were by no means satisfied with 
his concessions. This treatise was virop 
lently attacked by Calvin, to whom Cas- 
sander replied. No one should hesitate to 
prefer the qiirit of Caasaoder to that of 
Calvin; but it most be owned that the 
practical consequence of his advice would 
nave been to check the profession of the 
refonned religion, leaving amendment to 
those who had litUe disposition to amend 
anything. Nor ia it by any means un- 
likely that this conciliatoiy scheme, Inr 
extenuating disagreements, had a consid- 
erable influence in that cessation of the 
advance of Protestantism, or, rather, that 
reaction to which we have lately adverted, 
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Slid of which more pvoofii were long after- 
ward giren. 

SO. We ought to reckon also among the 
Bifotryor pnncipal causes of this change 
ProtMtuic those perpetaal disputes, those 
diiireiM. irreconcilable animosities, that 
bigotry, above all, and persecuting spirit, 
which were exhibited in the Lutheran and 
Cidvinistic churches. Each began with a 
common principle—the necessity of an 
orthodox faith. But this orthodoxy meant 
evidently nothing more than their own 
belief, as opposed to that of their adver- 
saries ; a belief acknowledged to be faUi- 
ble, yet maintained as certain ; rejecting 
authority in one breath, and appealing to 
it in the next, and claiming to rest on sure 
proofs of reason and Scri[>ture, which their 
opponents were ready, with Just as much 
confidence, to invalidate. 

91. The principle of several controver- 
Tenetaor ^^^ which agitated the two great 
Meteoeh- divisions of the Prote8ta^t name 
^^^^ was still that of the real presence. 
The Calvinists, as far as their meaning 
could be divined through a dense mist of 
nonsense which they purposely coUected,* 
were little, if at all, less removed from the 
Romish and Lutheran parties than the dis- 
ciples of Zuingle himself, who spoke out 
more perspicuously. Nor did the ortho- 
dox Lutherans fail to perceive this essen- 
tial discrepance. Melanchthon, incontest- 
ably the most eminent man of their church 
after the death of Luther, had obtained a 
great influence over the )rounger students 
of theology. But his opinions, half con* 
cealed as they were, and perhaps unset- 
tled, had long been tending to a veiy dif- 
ferent line Arom those of LuUier. The 
deference exacted by the latter, and never 
withheld, kept them fh>m any open dis- 
sension. But some, whose admiration for 
the founder of their church was not eheck- 
ed by any scruples at his doctrine, soon 
began to inveign against the sacrifice of 
his favourite tenets which Melanchthon 
seemed ready to make through timidity, 
as they believed, or false judgment. To 
the Romanists he was willing to concede 
the primacy of the nope and the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops ; to the Helvetians he was 
suspected of leaning on the great contro- 
versy of the real presence ; while, on the 
still more important questions of faith and 
works, he not only rejected the Antino- 
mian exaggerations of the high Lutherans, 
but introduced a doctrine said to be near- 



* See lome of this in Boesaet, Variatione dee 
Egl|ees Proteetantee, L ix. I do not much traet to 
Boeeoet ; bat it would be too eaty to find rimilar 
•vidence tan oar own wiiteis. 



ly similar to that called Semi-Pelsfma; 
according to which, the grace commimica- 
ted to adult persons, so as to draw tfaem 
to Crod, required a correspondent action 
of their own free-will in order to beccnne 
effectual. Those who held this tenet 
were called Synergists.* It i^>pears to 
be the same, or nearly so, as that adopted 
by the Arminians in the next century, bat 
was not, perhaps, maintained by any of 
the schoolmen ; nor does it seems conacK 
nant to the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, nor probably to the intention of 
those who compiled the Articles of the 
English Ghureh. It is easy, however, to 
be mistaken as to these theolosical subtle- 
ties, which those who write of them witk 
most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

83. There seems good reason to suspect 
that the bitterness manifested by a paitr hiw- 
the rigid Lutherans against the tuetobta. 
new school was aggravated by some po- 
litical events of thw period ; the Universi- 
ty of Wittenbei^, in which Mehmchtfaon 
long resided, bemg subject to the elector 
Maurice, whose desertion of the Protest- 
ant coufederacy and unjust acquisition of 
the electorate at the expense of the best 
friends of the Reformation, though partly 
expiated by his subsequent conduct, codd 
never be forgiven by the adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine line. Those 
firet protectors of the reformed faith, now 
become the victims of his ambition, were 
reduced to the duchies of Weimar and 
Gotha, within the former of which the 
University of Jena, founded in 1559, was 
soon fill^ with the sternest zealots of 
Luther^s school. Flacius Illyricus, most 
advantageously known as the chief com- 
piler of the Centurie Magdeburgenses, 
was at the head of this university, and 
distinguished bv his animosity against 
Melanchthon, whose gentle spirit was re- 
leased by death from the contentions he 
abhorred in 1500. Bossuet exaggerates 
the indecision of Melanchthon on many 
disputable questions, which, as far as it 
existed, is rather, periiaps, a matter of 
praise ; but his want of firmness makes it 
not always easy to determine his real 
sentiments, especially in his letters* and 
somewhat impaired the dignity and sin^ 
cerity of his mind. 

33. After the death of Melanchthon, a. 
controversy, began bv one Brenti- p^m^ 
us, relating to the ubiquity, as it OMMeri, 
was called, of Christ's body, pro- **'•• 
ceeded with much heat. It is sufficient to 
mention that it led to what is denominated 



'lloebeim. BayU, art. Syimsntea. 
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fbB Formiiht ConeoiduB, a declaimtion of 
faith on several matters of controversy, 
<iniwn up at Torgau in 1676, and subscri- 
bed by tne Saxon and most other Luther- 
an churches of Germany, though not by 
those of Brunswick, or of the northern 
kingdoms. It was justly considered as a 
complete victory of the rigid over the 
moderate party. The strict enforcement 
of subscription to this creed gave rise to 
a good deal of persecution against those 
who were caUed Crypto-Calvimsts, or 
suspected of a secret bias towards the 
proscribed doctrine. Peucer, son-in-law 
of Melanchthon, and editor of his woriLS, 
was kept for eleven years in prison. And 
a very narrow spirit of orthoaoxy prevail- 
ed for a century and a half afterward in 
Lutheran theology. But, in consequence 
of this spirit, that theology has been al- 
most entirely neglected and contemned in 
the rest of Europe, and scarce any of its 
books are remembered by name.* 

34. Though it may be reckoned doubt- 
Cauuvfw- ^"^ whether the Council of Trent 
qr nimd did not repel some wavering Prot- 
^ B«io* estants by its unqualified re-en- 
actment of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, it prevented, at least, those contro- 
versies on the real presence which agita^ 
ted the Protestant communions. But in 
another more extensive and important 
province of theology, the decisions of the 
council, though cautiously drawn up, were 
far from precluding sucn differences of 
opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism 
in the Church of Rome, and have had no 
small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican or- 
der, who could not but find in their most 
revered authority, Thomas Aquinas, a 
strong assertion of Augustin's scheme of 
divinity, were hardly content with some 
of the decrees at Trent, as leaving a door 
open to Semi-Pelagianism.f The contro- 
versy, however, was first raised by Baius, 
professor of divinity at Louvain, now 
chiefly remarkable as the precursor of 
Jansenius. Many propositions attributed 
to Baius were censured by the Sorbonne 
in 1660, and by a bull of Pius V. m 1567. 



* Hotptoian, Cooeoidia Diteora, it my ehief ra- 
thority. Ha wai a Swiaa Calmiat, and, of comaa, 
YOTy hoetile to tha Laibaran party. But Moahaini 
doaa not riodicata ^ary atronglv hia own chmeh. 
Sea alao aararml artidaa in Bayla ; and Siclihom, 
Ti, part i., 834. 

t Da Cbana, Hiatoira do Baianiama, vol. i., p. 8. 
Tkia opinion ia aacrftad to Patar Soto, confa»or 
to Chariaa T., wbo took a part in tba reeonvarmxi 
of England ondar Manr. Ha ia not to ba eonfimnd- 
ad with the mora colabiBtad Dominie Soto. Both 
thaaa divinaa waia diattngwiihad onamanta of tha 
Cooneilaf Tnnt. 



He submitted to the latter; but his tenets, 
which are hardly distinguishable from 
those of Calvin, struck root, especially in 
the Low Countries, and seem to have 
passed from the disciples of Baius to the 
famous Bishop of Ypres in the next cen- 
tury. The bull of Pius apparency goes 
much farther from the Calvinistic hypoth- 
esis than the Council of Trent had done. 
The Jansenist party, in later times, main- 
tained that it was not binding upon the 
Church.* 

S5. These disputes, after a few yean, 
were revived and inflamed by the rntom or 
treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jes- MoHm on 
uit, in 1688, on free-will. In this «f*»-^»"' 
he was charged with swerving as much 
from the right line on one side as Baius 
had been supposed to do on the other. His 
tenets, indeed, as usually represented, do 
not appear to diflier from those maintained 
afterward by the Arminians in HoUand 
and England. But it has not been deemed 
orthodox in the Church of Rome to devi- 
ate ostensibly from the doctrine of Au- 
gustin in this controversy; and Thomas 
Aquinas, though not quite of equal au- 
thority in the diurch at Isu^, was held al- 
most infalliUe by the I>ominicans, a power- 
ful order, well stored with learmng and 
logic, and already jealous of the rising in- 
fluence of the Jesuits. Some of the latter 
did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian the- 
ories of Molina; but the spirit of the order 
was roused, and they all exerted them- 
selves successfully to screen his book 
from the condemnation which Clement 
YIII. was much inclined to pronounce 
upon it. They had before this time been 
accused of Pelagianism by the Thomists, 
and especially by the partisans of Baius, 
who procured from the Universities of 
Louvain and Douay a censure of the ten- 
ets that some Jesmts had promulgated-f 



• Some of the taneta aaaartad in tha Artidaa of 
the Cboreh of England are condemned in thia bull, 
aapecially the 13th. —Da Cheane, p. 78. at poat 
See Biogr. UniT., art Baina and Bayle. Dn Chaana 
ia feckonad an anibir hiatoiian by thoaa who favour 
Baina. 

t Da Chaana, Bioar. Univ., art Molina. Tha ooiw 
troraiay had bagnn oafon the pabUeation of Moll- 
na*a tnatiae; and the ftbcolty of Lonvain canaaiad 
thirty-one propoaitjona of tha Jeaaita m 1587. Pttia, 
however, leioiMd to conflrm the canavre. Bellar- 
min, in 1588, drew np an abatract of the diapoie by 
command of SiztnaV. In thii he doaa not decide aa 
iavoar of either aide, bat the pope declarad the Jae- 
oif propoaitiona to ba aane doctrina aiticoli, p. SSa 
The appearance of Molina'a book, which waa 
thoQght to go moch fhrtber tewarda Pelafianiam, 
renewed the flame. Clement Vlfl. waa very deal- 
roua to eoodenm Molina ; bat Henry IV., who now 
favoorad the Jeaaita, interlered for their honoor. 
Cardinal Penon took the aame aide, and told the 
pope that a Protaatant night aobacribe tha DomiDp 
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96. The Pirotestant theolOgialiB did not 
PiotMttnt fail to entaiigle themselves in this 
tmem. intricate wildemess. Melancbthon 
drew a large portion of the Lutherans into 
what was afterward called Arminianism; 
but the reformed churches, includinff the 
Helvetian, which, after the middle of the 
century, save up many at least of those 
points of difference which had distinguish- 
ed them from that of Geneva, hefi the 
doctrine of Augustin on absolute predes- 
tination, on total depravity, and arbitrary 
irresistible grace. 

97. A third source of intestine disunion 
'Maiciri- ^^7 ^^P ^ recesses beyond the 
uicon- soundings of human reason. The 
uormy» doctrine of the Trinity, 'Vhich 
theologians agree to call inscrutable, but 
which they do not fail to define and ana- 
lyze with the most confident dogmatism, 
had already, as we have seen in a former 
passage, been investigated by some bold 
spirits with little regard to the established 
faiUi. They had soon, however, a terriUe 
proof of the danger that still was to wait 
on such momentous aberrations from the 
prescribed line. Servetus having, in 1663, 
published at Yienne, in Dauphin^, a new 
treatise, called Christianismi Restitutio, 
and escaping from thence, as he vainly 
hoped, to the Protestant city of Geneva, 
became a victim to the bigotry of the ma- 
gistrates, instigated by Oalvm, who had 
acquired an immense ascendancy over that 
lefmblic* He did not leave, as far we 



know, any peculiar disdples. Hany, how- 
ever, among the German Anabaptists held 



lean doctrine.— Ranke, iL, 295, et post PmiI V, 
WM alio rather inclined againit the Jeaaita ; but it 
wouM haTe been hard to noortify each good frienda, 
and in 1007 he iaaoed a declantion poetponing the 
dedeion tme die. The Jeaaita deemed themMNea 
rictorioua, aa in Uei thej wete.— Id., p. 363. 

* Thia book ia among the acarceat m the world, 
ipaa raritate rarior, aa it is called by Schelhom. 11 
eat reconnu, aaya De Bare, pour le plaa rare de 
tone lea liTrea. It waa lon^ enppoeed that no copy 
eziated ezoepc that beloncm| to Dr. Mead, after- 
ward to the Dnke de la Valiere, and now in the 
royal library at Paiia. Bnt a aecond ia aaid to be 
in the Imperial library at Vienna ; and Branet ob- 
aeivea, on connoit k peine troia exeoiplairaa, which 
aeema to hint that there may be a thud. AUwoei> 
den, in hia Life of Servetua, pnbliahed in 1737, did 
not know where any printed copy ccvM be foond, 
aereral librariee haying been named by miatake. 
But there wen at that time aeveral manaeeript 
copiea, one of which he need himaelf. It had be- 
longed to Semnel CreUioa, and afterwaid to La 
Crou, from whoa he had borrowed it, and waa 
tranaciibed from apiinted copy belongmg to a Uni- 
tarian miniater in *rranBylvaiiia, who had obtained 
it hi England between ICSOand ]«70. 

Thia celebrated book ia a celleotion of eevwal 
treatieea, with the general title, Chrietiamami Ree- 
titntio. Bat that of the fint and moat remaikaUe 
pan haa been diifiMently giyea. Acoeiding to a 
fetter from the Abb6 RiTe, librarian to the Doke de 
la Valiere, to Dotena, which the latter haa pobliah- 
ed ia the eeoood edilioa of hia Oiigiiiea dea Deooa- 



yeitee attribo^ea anz Modemea, vol ii^ pb 390, afl 
former writera on the anbjeet have been m c o n c cL 
The difiarence, however, ia but in one word, la 
Sandiua, Nioerout Allwoerden, and, I aappoee,oUi* 
era, the title nina : De Trinitato Divine, qnod in ea 
non ait mdMwMnm triam leram illnaio, eed van 
aabatantis Dei manlleatatio in verbo, et conorau- 
catio in aphitu, libri viL The Abb^ Rive aivea ihm 
word mmnbiUumt and thia I find alao in the addi- 
tiona of Simler to the Bibliotheca Untveraalia of 
Qeaner, to which M. Rive dkl not advert. In All- 
woerden, however, a diatinct heading ia givoi lo 
the 6th end 7th dialogvea, wherein the aame title ie 
repeated, with the word m&inbilnm inatead of mii' 
viaihiUum, It ia remarked, in a note by Rive or 
Dotona, that it vraa a groaa error to put mrfwm Wg- 
MM, aa it makea Servetaa aay the contrary of what 
hia ayetem reqniree. I am not entirely of thia epiii- 
ion ; and, if I underatand the ayatem of Servetnaat 
all, the word indimtibdium ia very intelli^ble. Da 
Bore, who aeema to write from personal mapectioii 
of the aame copy, which he aoppoaed to be nniqiMt 
givea the title with iwlNMi6aiwR. The Chriatianie- 
mi Reatitatio waa reprinted at Noremborif ahooft 
1790, in the aame form aa the original edition, bnt 
I am not aware which word ia need in the title- 
page ; nor would the evidence of a modem repfiatp 
poaaibly not taken immediately from a printed copy, 
be concluaive. 

The life of Servetoeby Allwoerden, Hehiiatadt» 
1787. ia partly foonded on materiala collected bf 
Moabeim, who put them into the anthor'a hands, 
Barbier ia much miateken in placina it among paeo- 
donymoua worka, aa if Allwoerden bad bean a ficti- 
tioua denomination of Moabeim.— Dictionnaize de« 
Anonymea (1824), iiL, 565w The book cootainSt 
even m the title-page, all poaaible vonchera for ita 
authenticity. M oaheim himaelf aaya, in a letter to 
Allwoerden, non dubitevi negotiom hoc tibi coaa- 
mittera, atque Hiatoriam Serveti coocinnandam et 
apte oonatraendam tradere. But it appeara that 
Allwoerden added much from other aonrcea, ao that 
it cannot reaaonably be called the work of any oo« 
elae. The Bio^phie Univeraelle aacribea to Mo- 
abeim a Latin Hiatory of Servetaa, Helmatadt, 1737 ; 
but, aa I believe, by confoaion with the fomer. 
They alao mention a German work by Moaheim oa 
the aame aubject in 1748.— See Biogr. Univ., arte. 
Moaheim and Servetoa. 

The analyaia of the ChriatianiaDi Reetitntlo «▼• 
en bv Allwoerden ia very meager, hot he prooaiaaa 
a ftiller aeeonnt, which never appeared. It ia a fiw 
more eztenaive acheme of theology than had been 
promulgated in Servetua'a firat treatieea ; the moet 
mtereaung of hia opiniona being, of coarae, tboae 
which brooght him to the etake. Servetoe dia- 
tinctly held the divinity of ChriaL Dialogne eecnn- 
drn modum generationia Chriati docet, quod ipea 
non ait creatua nee finite ootentiw, aed vere ado- 
randua, veroaaue Dena.— Allwoerden, p. SI 4. He 
probably aeeribed thia divinity to the preeenca of 
the Logipa. aa a manifoatation of Ood by that naoML 
but denied ito diatinct peraonalitv in the eenea of 
an inteiligent being diiSnent from the Fether. Manj 
othera may have aaid aomething of the eame kind, 
but in more caotiooa language, and reapecting bum* 
the conventional phraeeology of theologiana. lite 
crooem, hie diadema. Servetoa, in fact, waa bam* 
ed, not eo much foe hia heieaiee aa for acme par- 
aonal offimee he had aeveral yaara before given to 
Calvin. The latter wrote to Boleec in IMS, Servo- 
toe cupit hue venire, eed a me aooafaitoai Egoon* 
uut^ miMiiMw ft^nniniUami ut aAfm | 
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I not imlike those of fhe aneient Ari- 
ans. Seveni penona, chiefly foreigners, 
weie bamed for soeh heresies in England 
under Edwsid VI., Elizabeth, and Jamea. 
Theae Anabaptiata were not very learned 
or conapicuoaa advocatea of their opin- 
iona; but aone of the Italian eonfeasora 
of Proteatantiam were of more impor- 
tance. Several of theae were repnted to 
be Ariana* None, however, became ao 
celebrated aa LstHiuB Sodnua, a yoong 
man of conaiderable ability, who ia reck- 
oned the proper founder of that aect which 
takea its name from hia family. Pmdent- 
!▼ ahmming the fate of Senretos, he nei- 
ther published anything, nor permitted hia 
teneta to be openly known. He waa, how- 
ever, in Poland not lon^ after the com- 
mencement of thia period; and there 
aeema reaaon to believe that he left wri- 
tings, which, coming into the hands of 
some persons in that country who had al- 
ready adopted the Arian hypotheaia, in- 
duced them to diverge stilt farther from 
the orthodox line. Tne Anti-Trinitariana 
became numeroua amonc the Polish Prot- 
estants; and in 1505, having aeparated 



obstrictam habaat Jam enim conatitntam habeo, 
•i Teniat, noiiqiiain pati at aalToa exeat— Allwoer- 
den. p. 43. A aimilar letter to Parol diflera in aone 
rt tfa eei, and eapBciaUr by the word mmm fotmhm. 
The latter waa pabliabed tijr Witeobofut, ia an eo- 
cleaiaatical hiatorr written in Dutch. Serretna 
had, in aome printed lettera, charged Calvm wiUi 
many errora, which aeema to have ezaaperated the 
aroat refocmei'a tamper, ao aa to make liim leaolva 
on what he afterward executed. 

The death of Serretna haa periiapa aa many dr- 
camatancea of aggraTation aa aoy execution for 
hereey that ever took place. One of these, and 
among tho moat atriking, ia, that he waa not the 
aubieet of Geneva, nor demieikd ia the dty, nor 
haa the Chriatiaaumi Reatitatio been puhliahed 
th^ra, but at Vienne. According to our kwa, and 
thoee, 1 beUeve, of moat ctvilizM nationa, he waa 
not amenable to the tribanala of the republic. 

The teneta of Serretna an not eaaily aacertained 
hi ali reapecta, nor Toiy interoataag to the nader. 
Some of them wero oooeiderad infidel, and even 
pantheiitkal ; but then can be little ground for 
aoch imputationa when we conaider the tenoor of 
hia writmga, and the late which he might have 
eeeapedbyantnctation. It thoold be aaid, in ioa- 
Ike to Calnn, that he declane himaelf to have en- 
deavoorad to obtain a commutation of the aantence 
for a milder kind of death. Genua mortia conati 
aumua mutara, aed freatra.— AUwoeiden, p. lOS. 
But he haa never recovered, fo the eyea of poateri- 
ty, the blow thia gave to hia moral rapotataoni which 
the Arminiana, aa well aa Sodoiana, wen alwaya 
anziooa to depreciate. De Serveto, aaya Groiius, 
Meo certi aliquid orooontian aoaoa non eom, quia 
cauaam ejoa non bene didid; neque Calvino ejua 
hoali cajHtali craden audeo, cum eciam qnam inique 
et virulente idem ille Calvinua tractaverit viroa 
nuho 80 metiorea, Caiaandrum, Baklumom, Caa- 
tellionem.-<}rot. Op. Theolog,, tv., S». Of Ser- 
vetoa and hii optniona he aaya in another plaoe 
>ery &iriy. Eat m iUo negotn diff 
«tor, p. ess. 



I diftdlliaio ^yi^'M * 



from the reat, thcry began to appear aa a 
distinct aociety. Faustus, nephew of L»- 
liua Socinus, joined them about 1578 ; and, 
acquiring a great aacendancy by hu tal- 
ents, gave a name to the sect, though 
their creed was already conformable to 
hia own. A university, or ratiier acad- 
emy, for it never obtained a legal founda- 
tion, eatablished at Racow, a smaU town 
belonging to a Polish nobleman of their 
perauasion, about 1570, sent forth men of 
considerable eminence and great zeai in 
the propa^ion of their tenets. These, 
indeed, chiedy belong to the ensuing cen- 
tury; but, before md termination of the 
present, they had begun ^ circulate books 
m Holland.* 

S8* Aa this is a literaiy rather than sn 
ecclesiastical history, we shall neither ad- 
vert to the less learned sectaries, nor speak 
of the controversies which had chiefly a 
local importance, such as those of the 
English Puritans with the Established 
Church. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Pohty 
will claim attention in a subsequent chap- 
ter. 

89. Thus, in the second period of the Ref- 
ormation, those ominous symp- RdigkNwia- 
toms which had appeared m its toi«nB«a. 
earlier atage, diaumon, virulence, bigotiy, 
intolerance, far from yielding to any be- 
nignant influence, grew more inveterate 
and incurable. Yet aome there were, 
even in this century, who laid the founda- 
tiona of a more charitable and rational 
indulgence to the diversities of judgment, 
which the principles of the Reformation 
itself had, in some measure, sanctioned. 
It may be said that this tolerant smrit 
rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The 
ri^ht of civil magistrates to punish heresy 
with death had already been impugned by 
aome Proteatant theologians, as well aa 
by Erasmus. Luther had declared againat 
it; and though Zuingle, who had main« 
tained the same princi|^le aa Luther, has 
been charged with having afterward ap- 
proved the drowning of some Anabq>tists 
m the Lake of Zurich, it does not appear 
that his language requires such an inter- 

Eretation. The early Anabaptists, indeed, 
aving been seditious and unmanageable 
to the greateat degree, it ia not easy to 
show that they were put to death simply 
on account of their reli^on. But the ex- 
ecution of Servetus, with circumstancea 
of ao much cruelty, and with no possible 
pretext but the error of his opinions, 
brought home to the minds of serious 
men the importance of considering wheth* 



LnMenedna, Hiat Reibnnat Polonica. Reea, 
Hiitorx of Racofjan Catediiani. Beyle, art. So* 
-I — ft#^i.^i^ Dapia. EaddMn. 
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er a mere persnasion of the truth of our 
own doctrines can JiistifV the infliction of 
capital punishment on those who dissent 
from them ; and how far we can consist- 
ently reprobate the persecutions of the 
Church of Rome, while acting so closely 
after her example. But it was dangerous 
to withstand openly the rancour of the 
ecclesiastics domineering in the Protest- 
ant churches, or the usual bigotiy of the 
multitude. Melanchthon himself, tolerant 
by nature, and knowing enough of the 
spirit of persecution which disturbed his 
peace, was yet unfortunately led by timid- 
ity to express, in a letter to Beza, his ap- 
probation of the death of Servetus, though 
ne admits that some saw it in a different 
light. Calvin, early in 1554, published a 
dissertation to vindicate the magistrates 
of Geneva in their dealin^^ with this her- 
^,^,„^ etic. But Sebastian Castalio, un- 
der the name of Martin BelUus, 
ventured to reply in a little tract, entitled 
^ De Hereticis quomodo cum iis agendum 
sit variorum sententiffi.** This is a col- 
lation of different passages from the fa- 
thers and modem authors in favour of 
toleration, to which he prefixed a letter 
of his own to the Duke of Wirtemburg, 
more valuable than the rest of the work, 
and, though written in the cautious style 
required by the times, containing the pith 
of those arguments which have ultimate- 
ly triumphed'in almost every part of Eu- 
rope. The impossibility of forcing belief, 
the obscurity and insignificance of many 
disputed questions, the sympathy which 
the fortitude of heretics produced, and 
other leading topics, are well touched in 
this very short tract, for the preface does 
not exceed twenty-eight pages in I6mo.* 
30. Beza answered Castadio, whom he 
aotwerad perfectl3r knew under the mask of 
ij Boa. Bellius, in a much longer treatise, 
** De Hsreticis a Civili Magistratu Puni- 
endis.** It is unnecessary to say that his 
tone is that of a man who is sure of hav- 
ing the civil power on his side. As to 
capital punishments for heresy, he ac- 
knowledges that he has to contend, not 
only with such skeptics as Castalio, bilt 
with some pious and learned men.f He 



* This UtUe book lias been attributed by tome to 
Lslius Socinus ; I think Castalio mora probable. 
Caatalio entertained Tery different eentimente from 
those of Beza on some theolo^cal points, as appears 
by his dialogues on predestination and free-will, 
whidi are opposed to the Angustinisn system then 
ffenerally Mevalent. He seems also to hsTe ap- 
prozimatoa to the Sabellian theories of Serretus 
00 theTrinitT.— See p. 144, edit. 1613. 

t Noa modo eum nostris scademicis, sed etiam 
com piis alioqai eft emditis hominibos mihi nego> 
tium fore prospieio. 9.209. Bayle has sn etceUent 
nmark (Beia, nole F.) oa this controversy. 



Justifies their infliction, however, by the 
magnitude of the crime and by the Mosaic 
law, as well as by precedents in Jewirii 
and Christian history. Calvin, he poei- 
tivelv asserts, used his influence that the 
death of Servetus might not be by fire, 
for the truth of which he appeals to the 
Senate ; but, Uiough most lenient in gen- 
eral, they had deemed no less expiation 
sufficient for such impiety.* 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit 
to that of Castalio, by Aconcio, one ^^ 
of the numerous exiles from Italy, ^**'**- 
" De Stratagematibus SatanaB,fia8le, 1565/* 
deserves some notice in the history of 
opinions, because it is, pertiaps, the first 
wherein the limitation of fundamental ar- 
ticles of Christianity to a small number 
is laid down at considerable length. He 
instances, among doctrines which he does 
not reckon fundamental, those of tiie real 
presence and of the Trinity ; and, in j 
eral, such as are not either exp 
Scripture, or deducible from it by 
quivocal reasoning.! Aconcio inveighs 
against capital punishments for heresy ; 
but his argument, like that of Castalio, is 
good against every minor penalty. ^ If 
the clergy," he says, " once get the upper 
hand, and carry this point, that, as soon 
as one opens his mouth, the executioner 
shall be called in to cut all knots with his 
knife, what will become of the study of 
Scripture t They will think it veiy Utile 
worth while to trouble their heads with it ; 
and, if I may presume to say so, will set 
up every fancy of their own for truth. 
Oh unhappy times ! Oh vnretched posteri- 
ty! if we abandon the arms by which 
alone we can subdue our adversary.** 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian; 
this may be surmised, not only because 
he was an Italian Protestant, and because 
he seems to intimate it in some passages 
of his treatise, but oii the authority of 
Strype, who mentions him as reputed to 
be such, while belonging to a smaU oon- 
greffation of refugees in London.^ This 
book attracted a good deal of notice ; it 
was translated both into French and Eng- 
lish; and, in one languaf(e or another, 
went through several editions. In the 
next century it became of much authority 
with the Arminians of Holland. 



* Sed tanta erat ejus hominis rabies, tarn •<•- 
cranda taro<|oe honrenda impietas, nt Senatos alio- 
9oi clementissimus solis flammis expiari posse ok- 
istimarit, p. 91. 

t The aoeoont giiren of this book in the Biom- 
phie UniverseUe is not accarate ; a better wHT be 
tbnnd in Bayle. 

f Stry pe's Life of GrindaF, p. 48 ; see alao Bajl*. 
Elisabeth gave him a pemiaii for a book on foraft- 
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M. Ifino CelBO, of Siena, and another 
of the same claaa of refugeea, 
in a long and elaborate argument 
against per8ecation,De Hereticia 
Capitali Supplicio non Afficiendis, quotes 
several antnorities from writers of the 
sixteenth century in his favotir.* We 
should add to these advocates of toleration 
the name of Theodore Koomhert, who 
courageously stood up in Holland against 
one of the most encroaching and bigot- 
ed hierarchies of that age. Koom&rt, 
averse in other points to the authority of 
Calvin and Beza, seems to have been a 
precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly 
known by a treatise against capital puur 
iahment for heresy, pumished in Latin af- 
ter his death. It la extremely scarce, and 
I have met with no author, except Bayle 
and Brandt, who speaka of it from direct 
knowledge.! Thus, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, the simple proposition, 
that men, for holding or declaring hetero- 
dox opinions in religion, ought not to be 
bumea alive or otherwise put to death, 
was itself little else than a sort of hetero- 
doxy ; and, though many privately must 
have been persuaded of its truth, the 
Protestant churches were as far from ac- 
knowledging it as that of Rome. No one 
had yet pretended to assert the ^neral 
right of religious worship, which, m fact, 
waa raiely or never conceded to the Ro- 
manists in a Protestant country, though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of blood to se- 
cure the same privilege for themselves. 

33. In the concluding part of the centu- 
H^QiiM 0f ry, the Protestant cause, though 
PiMMtui- not politically unprosperous, but 
'"^ rather manifesting some addi- 

tional strength through the great energies 
put forth by England and Holland, was 



* Celso WM formerly rappoMd to be a ficti- 
ti€Oe persoo, but the contnry hae been eitablidiad. 
The book wm publidiad in 1584, but without date 
of place. He quotea Aconcio fraqoently. The 
IbUowmg paasage aeema to refer to derretua. So- 
periohboa annii, ad hairetici cujoedam in flammia 
eonatantiam, nt ex fide digiiia aceepi, plurea ex aa- 
tantiboa aame doctriov viri, doq poiae id aine Dei 
apirito fieri penoaaam habentea, ac piopteraa ha- 
leUcimi martrrem eaae plane credentes, ejna b«ra- 
ain pro ▼eritate complezi, in fide nanfiragram face- 
rant,lbl. lOe. 

t Bar le, Biogr. Unir. Brandt. Hiat.de la Refor- 
mation daa Proviocee Uniea, L, 435. Lipaina had, 
in hia PoUtica, inTcighed agaioat the toleration of 
morq religiona than one in a commonwealth. Ure, 
Mca, ut membmm potiua aliqood, qnam totum cor- 

El intereat. Koornheit anawered thia, dedicating 
I anawer to the magiatntea of Let den, who, 
howeiwr, thoaght fit tomibliah that thevdid not 
accept the dedication, ana reaueated that tboaa who 
read Koomhert woold read alao the reply of Lipai- 
oi,ibid. Thia waa in 1590, and Koomhert died the 
tamysar. 



less and less victorious in the conflict 
of opinion. It might, perhaps, seem to a 

Sectator, that it gained more in France by 
e dissolution of the League, and the es- 
tablishment of a perfect toleration, sus- 
tained by extraordinaij securities in the 
Edict of Nantes, than it lost by the con- 
formity of Henry IV. to the Catholic re- 
ligion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advanta|[e will appear far 
greater on the other side ; for this prece- 
dent, in the case of a man so conspic- 
uous, woidd easily serve all who might 
fancy they had any public interest to ex- 
cuse them, from which the transition 
would not be long to the care of their 
own. After this time, accordingly, we 
find more numerous conversions of the 
Huguenots, especially the nobler classes, 
than before. They were furnished with 
a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. 
In a public conference, held at Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1600, before Henry IV., from 
which great expectation had been raised, 
Du Plessis Momay, a roan of the noblest 
character, but, though very learned as a 
gentleman, more fitted to maintain his re- 
ii|[ion in the field than in the schools, was 
si^ally worsted, having been supplied 
with forged or impertinent quotations 
j[h>m the fathers, which his antagonist, 
Perron, easily exposed. Casaubon, who 
was present, speaks with shame, but with- 
out reserve, of his defeat ; and it was an 
additional mortification, that the king pre- 
tended ever afterward to have been more 
thoroughly persuaded by this conference 
that he mul embraced the truth, as well 
as gained a crown, by abandoning the 
Protestant side.* 

34. The men of letters had another 
example, about the same time, 
in one of the most distinguished «f i 
of their fraternity, Justus Lipsius. He 
left Leyden on some pretence in 1601 for 
the Spanish Low Countries, and soon 
afterward embraced the Romish faith. 
Lest his conversion should be suspected, 
Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
in literature, by ¥mtinff in fiivonr of the 
local superstitions of those bigoted prov- 



* Scaliger, it moat be obsenred, praiaea reiy 
highly the book of Dn Pleaaia Momaj on the man. 
and eaya that no one after Calvin and Beia had 
written ao well; thoagh he owna that he would 
haTo done better not to diapnte abbot religion b»> 
fore the king.~ScaIigerana Secunda, p. 461. Dq 
Pleaais himaelf, in a publication after the conference 
of Footainebleao, retaliated the charge of fiilaified 
qaotationa on Perron. I shall quote what Caaai^ 
bon haa aaid on the aobject in another ▼olume. 
See the article Momar, in the Biographie Univer- 
■elle, in which, though the aignatuie aeema to in- 
dicate a deecendant or relation, the innacoracy of 
thr irnfttitiTiat ii inkiiflwiiidgiidi 
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ineea. It is true, however, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of his critical 
worics were published after his change of 
religion. 

35. The controverrial cUvini^ poured 
jMreir« forth during this period is now 
J^99»oa- little remembered. In England it 
nay be thought necessary to mention 
Jewell's celebrated Apology. This short 
book is written with spirit ; the style is 
terse, the arguments pointed, the authori- 
ties much to the purpose ; so that its ef- 
fects are not surprising. This treatise is 
written in Latin; his Defence of the 
Apolosy, a much more diffuse work, in 
English. Upon the merits of the contro- 
versy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, 
which thi^ defence embraces, I am not 
competent to give any opinion ; in length 
and learning it &r surpasses our eariier 
polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputa^ 
BDgiith ^^^ which Jewell obtained by his 
theai*. surprising memory and indefatiga- 
<**^ ble reading, it cannot be said that 
many English theologians of the reign of 
Elizabeth were eminent for that learning 
winch was required for ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. Their writings are neither nu- 
merous nor profound. Some exceptions 
ought to be made. Hooker was sufficient- 
ly versed in the fathers, and he possessed 
also a far more extensive knowledge of 
the philosophical writers of antiquity than 
any others could pretend. The science 
of morals, according to Mosheim, or, rath- 
er, of casuistry, which Calvin had left in 
a rude and imperfect state, is confessed to 
have been first reduced into some kind of 
form, and explained with some accuracy 
and precision, by Perkins, whose works, 
however, were not published before the 
next century.* Hugh Broughton was deep 
in Jewish erudition. Whittaker and Now- 
ell ought also to be mentioned. It would 
not be difficult to extract a few more 
names ftom biographical collections, but 
names so obscure that we could not easi- 
ly bring their merit as scholars to any 
aufficient teit. Sand3rs's sermons may 
be called perhaps good, but certainly not 
very distinguished. The most eminently 
learned man of the oueen's reiffn seems 
to have been Dr. John Rainolds; and a 
foreign author of the last century, Colo- 
mies, places him among the first six in 
copiousness of erudition whom the Prot- 
estant churches had produced.! Yet his 



* Motheim. ChAlmen. 

t ColoiDMtaiia. The otber fire are Usher, Oftt- 
•ker, BioodeU P«tit, and Bocbart See also 
BlouDt Baillet, and Chalmers, for testimooies to 
RainoU^ who died in 1097. ScsUaeriegiels hie 



works are, I presume, read by nobody, 
nor am I aware that they are ever quo- 
ted ; and Rainolds himself is chiefly known 
by the anecdote, that having been educa- 
ted in the Church of Rome, as his brother 
was in the Protestant communion, they 
mutually converted each other in the 
course of dis^tation. - Rainokb was on 
the Puritan side, and took a part in the 
Hampton Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its doee, 
the Church of Rome brought for- 

ward her most renowned and for- " 
midable champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, 
and afterward a caidinaL No one had 
entered the field on that side with more 
acuteness, no one had displayed more 
skill in marshalling the various arguments 
of controversial theology, so as to support 
each other and serve the grand purpose of 
church authority. ** He does not often,** 
says Dupin, " employ reasoning, but relies 
on the textual authority of Scripture, of 
the councils, the fathers, and the consent 
of the theologians ; seldom quitting his 
subject, or omitting any pamage usenil to 
his argument; giving the objections fisdrlr, 
and answering them in few words. Hia 
stvle is not so elegant as that of writers 
who have made it their object, but clear, 
neat, and brief, without diyness or bar- 
barism. He knew well the tenets of Prot- 
estants, and states them faithfullv, avoid- 
ing the invective so common with contro- 
versial writers.** It is nevertheless al- 
leged by his opponents, and will not seem 
incredible to those who know what polemi- 
cal theology has always been, that he aU 
tempts to deceive the reader, and argues 
only in the interests qf his cause. 

38. 'Bellarmin, if we may believe Da 
Perron, was not unlearned in Greek ;* but 
it is positively asserted, on the other side, 
that he could hardly read it, and he quotes 
the writers in that lansuage only front 
translations. Nor has his critical judg- 
ment been much esteemed. But his alnS- 
ties are best testified by Protestant theo- 
logians, not onl^ in their terms of eulogy, 
but indirectly m the peculiar zeal with 
which they chose him as their worthiest 
adversary. More than half a dozen booika 



death as a loss to all Protestant churches, as weQ 
as that of Eni^and. Wood admits that Ratnolds 
was *'a man of infinite reading and of a Tast 
memorr :** bat famwnts that, after he was chosen di- 
rinlty isctarer at Oxford m 15S6, the faee of the 
nniTersity was much changed towards PoiitaninL 
—Hist and Antiq. In the Athens, ii., 14, he givee 
a venr high character of Ranwlds on the anihoritY 
of Buhop Hall and others, and a lone list of his 
works. Bat, as he wranted a hto^pher, be has 
become obscure in comparison with Jewell, who 
probebly was not at aU his si^erior. 
* PerrooianiL 
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in the next My yean bear the title of 
Anti-Bellaniiiiras: it eeemed aa if the vic- 
tory must remain with those who ahouki 
bear away the spolm ofima of this hos- 
tile general. The Catholic writers, on 
the other hand, borrow everything, it has 
been said, ftom Bellarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.* 

39. In thehandsofBellannin, andoth- 
T^fHamot ^^ atrenuotts advocates of the 
•oauwwqr chnrch, no point of controversy 
•^•■■^' was neglected. But in a gen- 
eral view we may instly say that the heat 
of battle was not m the same part of the 
field aa before. Lather and his immedi4te 
disciples held nothing so vital as the tenet 
of Justification by faith alone ; while the 
ari^uments of Eckins and Cijetan were 
chiefly designed to maintain the modifica- 
tion of doctrine on that subject which had 
been handed down to them by the fathera 
and schoolmen. The diiTerences of the 
two parties, aa to the mode of corporeal 
presence in the Eucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could 
hardly bear much controversy, inasmuch 
as the primitive writers, to whom it was 
usual to appeal, have not, as is universally 
agreed, drawn these metaj^ysical distinc- 
tions with much preciseness. But when 
the Helvetic churches, and those bearing 
the general name of Reformed, became, 
after the middle of the century, as promi- 
nent, to say the least, in theological litera- 
ture as the Lutheran, this controversy 
acquired much neater importance; the 
persectttions in England and the Nether- 
lands were principally directed against 
this single heresy of denying the real 
presence, and the disputes of the press 
turned so generally upon no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, 
n tvrM OB through the influence of some 
papal pow«. political circumstances, we find 
a new theme of polemical discussion more 
peculiariy characteristic of the age. Be- 
fore the appearance of the eariv reformers, 
a rei>ublican or aristocratic spirit in eccle- 
siastical polity, strengthened by the de- 
crees of the Councils of Constance aiui 
Basle; by the co-operation, in some in- 
stances, of the national church with the 
state in redreasmg, or demandinr the re- 
dress of abuses, and certainly tSso both 
by the vices of the court of Rome and 
ita diversion to local politics, had foUy 
counterbalanced, or even, in a great meas- 
ure, silenced the bold pretensions of the 
school of Hildebrand. In such a lax no- 
tion of papal authority, prevalent in Cis- 



*DiipiiL Bay]«. Bloant. Elehhoni, H, part ii, 



alpine Europe, the Protestant Reformatioa 
had found one source of its success. But 
for this cause the theory itself lost ground 
in the Catholic Chureh. At the Council 
of Trent, the aristociatic or Episcopal 
party, though it seemed to display itself 
m great atrength, comprising the repre-. 
sentatives of the Spanish m Oallican 
churches, was for the most part foiled in 
questions that touched the limitations of. 
papal supremacy. From this time the 
latter power became lord of the ascendant. 
'* No Catholic," says Schmidt, •« dared, af- 
ter the Reformation, to say one hundredth 
part of what Oeraon, Peter d'Ailly, and 
many others had openly iHreached.*' The 
same instinct, of which we may observe 
the workings in the present day, then also 
taught the subjects of the Church that it 
was no time to betray iealouBy of their 
own govemmefnt when the pubuc enemy 
was at their gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of 
Rome, that is, of the papal author- fy^^p. 
ity, in contradiatinction to the gen- hm by 
era! doctrine and discipline of the !£* ^^ 
Catholic Church, much, or, rather, 
meet was doe to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the 
Catholic Church, a shadow eluding the 
touch, and vanisldng into emptiness before 
the inquiring eye, bun to its hving, acting 
centre, the one man, was their vow, their 
duty, their function. They maintained, 
therefore, if not quite for the first time^ 
yet with little countenance from the great 
authorities of the schools, his persoiul in- 
fallibility in matters of faith. They as- 
serted ms superiority to general councils* 
his prerogative of dispensing with all the 
canons of the church, on crounds of spirit* 
ual expediency, whereof he alone could 
judge. As they grew bohler, some went 
on to pronounce even the divine laws sub- 
ject to this control ; but it cannot be said 
that a principle which seemed so paradox* 
ical, though perhaps only a consequence 
from their assumptions, was gwierauy le^ 
ceived. 

48. But the most striking consequence 
of this novel position of the papa- ad»i» 
cy was the renewal of its daimsto fymt 
temporal power, or, in stricter lao- p™*'^ 

are, to pronounce the forfeiture of it by 
ul sovereigns for oflences aninst re* 
ligion. This pretension of the IMy See, 
thou|;h certainly not abandoned, had, in a 
considerable degree, lain dormant in that 
period of comparative weakness which 
followed the great eehism. Paul III. de- 
prived Henry YIII. of his dominions, as 
far as a bull could have that eflect ; but 
the deposing power was not generally asr 
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serted with maeh spirit aguiut the first 

J princes who embraced the Refonnation. 
n this second part of the centurv, how- 
ever, the See of Rome was filled by men 
of stem zeal uid intrepid ambition, aided 
by the Jesuits and other regulars with an 
eneigy unknown before, and favoured also 
by the political interests of the greatest 
monarcn in Christendom. Two ciicum- 
atances of the utmost importance gave 
them occasion to scour the rust away 
from their ancient weapons : the final 

{)i08tration of the Romish faith in Eng- 
and by Elizabeth, and the devolution of 
the French crown on a Protestant heir. 
Incensed by the former event, Pius V., 
the representative of the most rigid party 
B«n asaiMt in the Church, issued in 1670 his 
UniMita, famous bull, releasing English 
Catholics from their alleffiance to the 
queen, and depriving her of all right and 
title to the throne. Elizabeth and her 
parliament retaliated, by augmented sever- 
ities of law against these unfortunate sub- 
JecU, who had little reason to thank the 
Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebel- 
lion it ¥ras not easy to carry into efiect. 
Allen and Persons, secure at St. Omer 
and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of 
resisting a prince who should break his 
fkith with Ood and the people, especisUy 
when the supreme governor of the Churcn, 
whose function it is to watch over iU wel- 
fare, and separate the leprous from the 
dean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League, men be- 
•BdHtt- came still more familiar with this 
ryiv. tenet. Those who fought under 
that banner did not all acknowledge, or, at 
least, would not, in other circumstances, 
have admitted the pope's, deposing pow- 
er ; but no faction will reject a false prin- 
ciple that adds strength to its side. Phil- 
u> II., though ready enough to treat the 
See of Rome as sharply and rudely as the 
Italians do their saints when refractory, 
found it his interest to encourage a doc- 
trine so dangerous to monarchy when it 
was directed against Elizabeth and Hen- 
ry. For this reason we may read with 
less surprise in Balthazar Aya&, a layman, 
a lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies 
of Spain, the most unambiguous and un- 
limited assertion of the deposing theory : 
Dapodng " Kings abusing their power may 
pofww own- be variously compelleo,'* he says, 
•diBSpaia; Mj,y ^^ sovereign pontiff to act 
justly ; for he is the earthly vicegerent of 
God, from whom he has received both 
swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for 
the peace and preservation of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth. Nor can he only 
control, if it is for the good of this com- 



monwealth, but even depose ldD|8, as God, 
whose delegate he is, dewived Saul of his 
kingdom, uid as Pope Zachary released 
the Fnnks from their allegiance to Chil- 
deric."* 

44. Bellaimin, the brilliant advocate of 
whom we have already spoken, ■■■■naty 
amid the other disputes of the 'Wto*"**- 
Protestant quarrel, aid not hesitate to sus- 
tain the pfuwl authority in its amplest ex- 
tension. His treatise '* De Summo Pon- 
tifice, Capite Totius Militantis Ecclesiae,'* 
forms aportion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled ^ The Con- 
troiVersies of Bellarmin," and first appear* 
ed separately in 1586. The pope, he as- 
serts, nas no direct temporal authority in 
the dominions of Christian princes; he 
cannot interfere with their merely civil af- 
fairs, unless they are his feudal vassals ; 
but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 
spiritual advantage, all thinga are submit- 
ted to lus disposal. He cannot depose 
these princes, even for a just cause, as 
their immediate superior, unless they are 
feudally his vassals; but he can take 
away and give to others their kingdoms, 
if the salvation of souls require it^ We 
shall observe hereafter how artfully this 
papal scheme was combined with the 
more captivating tenets of popular sov- 
ereignty; each designed for the special 
case, that of Henry fV., whose legitimate 
rights, established by the constitution of 
France, it was expected by this joint ef- 
fort to overthrow. 

46. Two methods of delivering theo- 
logical doctrine had prevailed in MM^nih u 
the Catholic Church for many t WBig gci i 
agea. The one, called positive, ^^"^ 
was dogmatic rather than argumentative, 
deducing its tenets from immediate au- 
thorities of scripture or of the fathers, 
which it interpreted and explained for its 
own purpose. It was a received princi- 
ple, conveniently for this sjrstem of inter- 
pretation, that most parts of scripture had 
a plurality of meaning ; and that the aOe- 
gorical or analogicid senses were as much 
to be souffht as the primary and literaL 
The scholastic theology, on the other 
hand, which acquired ite name because it 
was frequently heard in the schools of di- 
vinity and employed the weapons of dia.- 
lectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, 
with all the subtlety of reasoning, from 
the same fundamental principlea of author- 
ity, the scriptures, the fathers, the coun- 
cils of the church. It must be evident, 
upon reflectioiit that where many thousand 



• A jala, De Jon et OiBdis Bellicit (Aotwwp^ 
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pvopotttioin, or sentences essfly comrert* 
mle into tlieni,bBdacquired the rank of in- 
dispotsble traths, it was not difBcolt, with 
a httle ingenuity in middle terms, to raise 
a specious structure of connected syllo- 
gisms ; and hence the theology of the 
schools was a series of inferences from 
the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, 
as their physics were from Aristotle, and 
their metaphysics from a mixture of the 

The scholastic method, affecting a 
comi^ete and scientific form, led 
to the compilation of theological 
systems, generally called Loci Communes. 
"Aiese were rerr common in the sixteenth 
and seTenteenth centuries, both in the 
Church of Rome, and, after some time, in 
the two Protestant communions. But 
Luther, though at first he bestowed im- 
mense praise upon the Loci Communes 
of Bielanchthon, grew unfarourable to all 
systematic theology. His own writings 
belong to that class we call posltiTe. 
They deal with the interpretation of Scrip- 
tare, and the expansion of its literal mean- 
ing. Lather rejected, except in a Tery 
sparing apidication, the search after alle- 
gorical senses. Melanchthon also, and, in 
general, the diTines of the Augsbui]^ Con- 
fession, adhered chiefly to the principle of 
sm^e interpretation.* 

Tlie Institutes of Calvin, which belong 
iB ifet FM- to the preceding part of the cen- 
«Mai tury, tnough not entitled Loci 
Communes, may be reckoned a full sys- 
tem of deductiTe theology. Wolfgang 
Muaculus published a treatise with the 
usual title. It shouki be obsenred that, 
in the Lutheran Church, the ancient meth- 
od of scholastic theology revived after the 
middle of this century, especially in the 
divines of Melanchthon's party, one of 
whose characteristics was a greater def- 
erence to ecclesiastical usage and opin- 
ion than the more rigid Lutherans would 
endure to pay. The Loci Theologici of 
Chemnitz sm those of Strigelius were, 
in their age, of great reputation ; the for- 
mer, by one of the compilers of the For- 
mula Concordia, miffht be read without 
risk of finding those heterodoxies of Me- 
lanchthon which the latter was supposed 
to exhibitt 

47. In the Church of Rome the echo* 
Md Guhfliie lastic theology retained an un- 
c^iutk, disputed respei^t ; it was for the 
heretical Protestants to dread a method 
of keen logic, by which their sophistiy 
I cut through. The most remarkable 



book of this kind which falls within the 
sixteenth century is the Loci Theologici 
of Melchior Canus, published at Salaman- 
ca in 1663, three years after the death of 
the author, a Dominican, and professor in 
that university. It is, of course, the tho- 
ology of the reign and country of Philip 
II. ; but Canus was a man acquainted with 
history, philosophy, and ancient literature. 
Eichliom, after giving several pages to an 
abstract of this volume, pronounces it 
worthy to be still read. It may be seen 
by his analysis how Canus, after the man- 
ner of the schoolmen, incorporated philo- 
sophical with theological science. Dupin, 
whose abstract is rather different in sub- 
stance, calls this an excellent woric, and 
written with ail the elegance we could dew 
sire.* 

48. Catharin, one of the theologians 
most prominent in the Council of ^,,^^ 
Trent, though he seems not to 

have incunml the charge of heresy, went 
farther from the doctrine of Augustin and 
Aquinas than was deemed strictly ortho- 
dox in the Catholic Church. He fVamed 
a theory to reconcile predestination with 
the universality of grace, which has since 
been known in this country by the name 
of Baxterianism, and is, I believe, adopted 
by many divines at this day. Dqpin, how- 
ever, calls it a new invention, unknown 
to the ancient fathen, and never received 
in the schools. It has been followed, he 
adds, by nobody. 

49. In the critical and expository de- 
partment of theolo^cal litera- critical ud 
tare, much was written during exporiiorjr 
this period, forming no smaH ^''^■^"Si* 
proportion of the mat collection called 
Critici Sacri. In the Romish Church we 
may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, whose 
commentaries on the Evangelists have been 
highly praised by theologians of the Prot- 
estant side; and among these we may 
name Calvin and Beza, who occupy the 
highest place,t while below them are 



* Eichhorn, Getch. d«r Cnltar., ri., put i^ p. 
17S. If Mbeim, cent 16. sect. 8, put ii. 
t KIdihon. 890k ModMim. 



• Eichhorn, p. 816-287. Dapin, cent 16, book 5. 

t Litem eteru, Mje Seeliger of Calrin, tneta- 
▼it at tnetaada toot, vers inquem et pore ac eiin- 
plieiter aine allia aifotationibaa acbolatticia, et 
dirino ^r pnDdikue infenio molla diTinarit qns noo 
nisi a lingns Hebraics peritiatimit (cuioamodi U- 
men ipse non erat), diTinari poasant— Scaligerana 
Prima. A more detailed, and, apparently, a not 
uncandid atatement of Calrin's clwracter aa ■ 
commentator on Scripture, wiU be found in Simon^ 
Hiat Critique dn Vieuz Teatament He mU him, 
in this respect much above Luther. See alao 
Blount «t Calrin. Scaliger doea not esteem 
much the learning of Beia, and Uamee bim for 
afleetinf to despise Erasmus as a commentator. I 
have named Beia in the text aa superior to Zan> 
chius snd others, in deference to common repute- 
tioD, for 1 MB wholly isDonnt of the wiiliBgs of am 
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nuked BnUinger, Zanehiot, Mnaciiliifl, 
Chemnitz, and aeTeral more. But 1 be- 
lieve that, even in the reviving appetite 
for obsolete theology, few of these wri- 
ters have yet attracted much attention. 
A polemical spirit, it is observed by Eich- 
hom, penetrated all theolo^cal science, 
not only in dogmatical wntings, bot in 
those of mere interpretation; in cate- 
chisms, in sermons, in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, we find the author armed for com- 
bat, and always staadmg in imagination 
before an enemy. 

60. A regular and copious history of the 
giriirtini^ii Church, from the primitive ages 
hiauKina. to the Refoimation itself, was 
first given by the Lutherans, under ihe ti- 
tle Centurie Magdeburgenses, from the 
name of the city where it was compiled. 
The principal among several authors con- 
cerned, usually called Centuriatores, was 
Flacius lUyricus, a most inveterate ene- 
my of Melanchthon. This work has been 
more than once reprinted, and is still, in 
p(»nt of truth and original research, the 
most considerable ecclesiastical history 
on the Protestant side. Mosheim, or his 
translator, calls this an immortal worii ;* 
and Eichhom speaks of it in strong terms 
of admiration for the boldness of the en- 
terprise, the laboriousness of the execu- 
tion, the spirit with which it cleared 
awajT a mass of fable, and placed eccle- 
siastical history on an authentic basis. 
The faults, both those springing from the 
imperfect knowledge and from the preju- 
dices of the compuers, axe equally con- 
8picuous.t Nearly forty years afterward, 
between the years 1588 and 1609, the cel- 
ebrated Annals of Cardinal Baconius, in 
twelve volumes, appeared. These were 
brought down by mm only to the end of 
the twelfth centuhr; their continuation by 
Rainaldus, published firom 1646 to 1663, 
goes down to 1566. It was the object of 
Protestant learning in the seventeenth 
century to r^>el the authority and impugn 
the allegations of Baronius. Those of 
his own communion, in a more advanced 
stage of criticism, have confessed his mis- 
takes ; many of them arising from a want 
of acquaintance with the Gteek language, 
indispensable, as we should now Justly 
think, for one who undertook a general 
history of the Church, but not sufficiently 
universal in Italy, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, to deprive those who did 
not possess it of a high character for era- 



«G«itia,iect.a,iiuttL,e.9. Thit omraMion 
is pnkMj in the origiua; hat it ii diffloUt to 
qiioto BUdftiiM't tniidalioD with cop&toncs, on 
•coottnt of the UbeniM which h« took with thoi^ 
text tyoLvi,|wtJi..p.l4e. i •Id.tp.isa t PinhMJiiii, voi I, ^ 166L 



Efehhom spesiks far less finroom- 
bly of Bartmius than of the Centuiiatora.* 
But of these two voluminous historieay 
written with equal prejudice on opposite 
sides, an impartial and judicioift schi^ar 
has thus given his opinion. 

61. **An ecclesiastical historian,^ Le 
Clerc satirically observes, ** oufgbx ^ cieic% 
to adhere inviolably to the max- <> «y 
im, that whatever can be favour- ^ ""^ 
able to heretics is false, and whatever can 
be said against them is true ; while, «m 
the other hand, all that does honour to 
the orthodox is unquestionable, and everr- 
thing that can do them discredit is sorel^ 
a lie. He must suppress, too, with care, 
or at least extenuate, as far as possible, 
the errors and vices of those whom the or- 
thodox are accustomed to respect, wheth- 
er they know anything about them or no ; 
and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the 
mistakes and faults of the heterodox to 
the utmost of his power. He must re- 
member that any orthodox writer is a 
competent witness against a heretic, and 
is to be trusted imimcitly on his w<Md ; 
while a heretic is never to be believed 
against the orthodox, and has honour 
enough done him in allowing him to 
speak against his own side, or in favour 
of our own. It is thus that the Centuria- 
tors of Madgeburg, and thus that Cardinal 
Baronhis have written; each of their 
works having by thia means acquired an 
immortal glory with its own party. But 
it must be owned that they are not the 
eariiest, and that they have only imitated 
most of their predecessors in this plan 
of writing. For many ages, men had only 
sought in ecclesiastical antiquity, not-wh^ 
was really to be found thiere, but what 
they conceived ought to be there for the 
good of their own party.'^f 

69. But in the midst of so many dis- 
sentients from each other, some fuimuu 
resting on the tranouil bosom of ^mtrnm. 
the church, some fignting the long battle 
of argument, some catcmng at ffleams of 
supernatural light, the very tmus of nat- 
ural and reveals religion were called in 
question l^ a different party. The proofs 
of this before the midale of the sixtemith 
century are chiefly to be derived ttom It* 
aly. Fomponatius has already been men* 
tioned, and some other Aristotelian philos- 
ophersmight be added. But these, whose 
skepticism extended to natural thecdogy, 
belong to the class of metaphysieal wri^ 
ters, whose place is in the next chapter. 
If we limit ourselves to those who directs 
ed their attacks against Christianity, it 
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niMt be fvresomed Chat, in an age when 
the tiiboittls of justice visited, even with 
the punishment of death, the denial of any 
ftindamental doctrine, few books of an 
openly irreligious tendency coold appear.* 
A short pamphlet by one Valine, cost him 
his life in 1574. 8ome others were clan- 
destinely circulated in France before the 
end of the centnrv; and the list of men 
SQspested of infiaeHty, if we could trust 
all private anecdotes of the time, would be 
by no means short. Bodin, Montaigne, 
Charron, have been reckoned among the 
rejectors of Christianity. The first I con- 
eeivetohave acknowledged no revelation 
but the Jewish ; the second is free, in my 
opinion, from all reasonable suspicion of 
infideli^ ; the principal work of the third 
was not publisned till 1601. His fonner 
treatise, "* Des Trois Veritas,*" is an elab- 
orate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion.t 

63. I hardly know how to insert, in any 
Wtorat int other chapter than the present, 
**■**•** the books that relate to sorcery 
and demoniacal possessions, though they 
can only, in a very lax sense, be nnked 
with theological literature. The greater 
part are contemptible in any other light 
than as evidences of the state of human 
opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and 
chase the real demon of superstition fh>m 
the mind of man, deserve to be commem- 
orated. Two such works belonff to this 
period. Wierus, a physician of the Neth- 
erlands, in a treatise ''De Prsstigiis,** 
Basle, 1564, combats the horrible preju- 
dice by which those accused of witch- 
craft were thrown into the flames. He 
ahows a good deal of credulity aa to dia- 
bolical illusions, but takes these unfortu- 
nate persons for the devil's victims rather 
than nis accomplices. Upon the whole, 
Wierus destroys more superstition than 
be seriously intended to leave behind. 

54. A hr superior writer is our countir- 
man, Reginald Scot, whose object is the 



• The hmom CvnlMiliiin Mnndi, by Bonafm- 
■fe dM Ptrieis, paUiihad in 163S, wlueh, while it 
eontiooed extmnelT eeaice, had the chancter of 
en irreligioQi work, baa proved, eince it waa reprint- 
ed in 1711, perfectly inoocDoaa, though there are a 
lew malicimia glances at prieete and nnna. It haa 
•Iwaye been the habit of the liceraiy warkl,aa nnich 
m at preeent, to ifMak of booka br heanaj. The 
Cymbaliim Mnndi ta written in dialogoe, somewhat 
in the manner of Lnciau, and is rather more liTely 
Iban books of that age generanj were. 

t Dee Trois V«rit4e oootr» lee Atti^ee, Iddetiee, 
Mfr, Mahometana, lUrfttifpiee, et Schisaatiqnee, 
Boardeanx, 1503. Charron has not pot his name 
to thia book ; and it doee not appear that be bae 
taken an jthiiv from himaeif in hia sobaeqoent woik, 
DelnSafesee. 
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same, but whose views are ineom- aeocsn 
parably more extensive and enlight- witeb. 
ened. He denies altogether to the ^'^' 
devil any power of controlling the course 
of nature, it may be easUy itapposed that 
this solid and learned person, for such he 
waa bevond slmost all the Enjglish of that 
age, did not escape in his own time, or 
long afterward, the censure of those who 
adhered to superstition. Scot's Discov- 
ery of Witchcraft was published in 1664.* 
Bodin, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
sustain the vulgar notions of witchcraft in 
his Demonomanie des Sorciers. It is not 
easy to conceive a more wretched produc- 
tion ; besides his superstitious absurdities, 
he is guilty of exciting the maffistrata 
against Wierus, by representing hmi as a 
real confbderate of Satan. 

55. We may condude this chapter by 
mentioning the principal versions Aathsn. 
and editions of Scripture. No edi- tidty or 
tion of the Greek Testament, wor- ^•'•^ 
thy to be specified, appeared after that of 
Robert Stephens, whose text was invaria- 
My foUpwed. The Council of Trent de- 
clared the Vulgate translation of Scrip- 
ture to be authentic, condemning all thai 
should deny its authority. It has been a 
commonplace with Protestants to inveigli 
a|[ainst this decree, even while they have 
virtually maintained the principle npon 
which it is foimded— one by no means pe- 
culiar to the Church of Rome— being no 
other than that it is dangerous to unsettle 
the mind of the ignorant or partially learn- 
ed in reliffion ; a proposition not easily 
disputable oy any man of sense, but, when 
acted upon, as mcompatible as any two 
contraries can be with the f^ee and gen- 
eral investigation of truth. 

56. Notwithstanding this decision in fa- 
vour of the Vulgate, there was ^^^^ ^^ 
room left for partial uncertainty, ikm and 
The Council of Trent, declaring • gijggjv 
the translation itself to be authen- *'""** 
tic, pronounced nothing in favour of any 
manuscript or edition ; and as it would be 
easier to put down learning altogether 
than absolucel^r to restrain the searching 
roirit of criticism, it was soon held that 
the councirs decree went but to the gen^ 
eral fidelity of the version, without war- 
ranting every passage. Many Catholic 
writers, accordingly, have put a very lib- 
eral interpretation on this decree, suggest- 
ing such emendations of particular texts 
as the original seemed to demand. They 
have even given new translations ; one by 



It appa«(e bj Beet's book that not only the 
mon, bat the mors diilicalt trieka of eonjnran 
wave pnetieed in his tine; he shows how to per- 
form sdme of them. 
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Arias Montaniu is chiefly fottnded on that 
of Pagninus, and an edition of the Vulgate, 
by Isidore Clarius, is said to resemble a 
new translation, by his numerous correc- 
tions of the text from the Hebrew.* Six- 
tus V. determined to put a stop to a li- 
cense which rendered the Tridentine pro- 
Tisions almost nugatory. He fulfilled the 
intentions of the council by causing to be 
published in 1590 the Sistine Bible; an 
authoritative edition to be used in idl 
churches. This was, however, superse* 
ded by another, set forth only two years 
afterward by Clement VIH., which is said 
to differ more than any other from that 
which his predecessor had published as 
authentic; a circumstance not forgotten 
by Protestant polemics. The Sistine edi- 
tion is now very scarce. The same pope 
had published a standard edition ot tne 
Septuaffint in 1587.t 

67. The Latin translations made by 
ByPrac- Protestants in this period were 
•*•"•* that by Sebastian Castalio, which, 
in search of more elegance of style, de- 
viates ftom the simplicity, as well as 
sense, of the original, and fails, there- 
fore, of obtaining uiat praise at the hands 
of men of taste for which more essential 
requisites have been sacrificed ;| and that 
by Tremellius and Junius, published at 
Frankfort in 1575 and subsequent years. 
It was retouched some time afterward by 
Junius, after the death of his coadjutor. 
This translation was better esteemed in 



Protestant countries, especially at inly 
than by the Catholic critics. Simoa 
speaks of it witl^ little respect. It pro- 
fessedly adheres closely to the Hebreir 
idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of the 
New Testament. It is doubtful whether 
any of these translatipns have much im- 
proved upon the Vulgate. 

58. The new translations of the Scrip- 
tures into modem languages were .p^^^^^^ 
naturally not so numerous as at bMrnoA- 
an earlier period. Two in Eng- «^^J^ 
lish are well known j the Ge- •■"•^ 
neva Bible of 1560, published in that city 
by Coverdale, Whittiogham, and other 
refugees, and the Bishop^s Bible of 1568. 
Both of these, or at least the latter, were 
professedly founded upon the prior ver- 
sions, but certainly not without a close 
comparison with the original text. The 
English Catholics published a translation 
of the New Testament from the Vulgate 
at Rheims in 1582. The Polish transla- 
tion, commonly ascribed to the Socinians, 
was printed under the patronage of Prince 
Radzivil in 1563, before that sect could be 
said to exist, though Lismanin and Blan- 
drata, both of heterodox tenets, were con- 
cerned in it.* l^his edition is of the great- 
est rarity. The Spanish Bible of Ferrara, 
1553, and the Sclavonian of 1581, are also 
very scarce. The curious in biUiography 
are conversant with other versions and 
editions of the sixteenth century, chiefly 
of rare occurrence.f 



CHAPTER m. 



mSTORT OP SPIOULATIVa PmLOSOPHT FROM 1550 TO 1600. 



▲natoteban Philosopben.— Genlpin.— Oppoato 
Schools of Philosophy.— Telesic—JoTdano Bru- 
no.— Sanches. — AcoDcio.— Nizolina. — Logic of 
Ramoa. 

1. Taa authority of Aristotle, as the 
" great master of dogmatic philos- 



■»«• ^ ophy, continued generally pre- 



ArlMoteU- 



. dominant through the sixteenth 

•pfcy. century. It has been already 

» Andrte, ziz^ 40. Simon, 358. 

t Aiidr&8,zix.,4i. Schelhorn, AawBiiit Uterar., 
vol ii., 350, and vol. i?., 430. 

t Andrea, xiz., 166. Castalio, according to Si- 
mon (Hist. Critiqne du V. T., p. 363), aflbcts po- 
Utmeaa toan inconceivable degree of bad taste, as- 
pedaUy in anch phnsea as theae in his tnnsHUion 
of the Cantidea: Mea colombala, oetende mihi 
tnnm Tnltienlnm ; fac nt andiam toam Tocnlam, 
Ac. He waa, however, Simon says, tolerably ac- 
^nsiniadwitb Habnw, and apoke mfl^cMly of Us 



observed, that, besides the strenuous snn- 
port of the Catholic clergy, and especialr 
ly of the Sorbonne, who regarded all in- 
novation with abhorrence, the Aristote- 
lian philosophy had been received, through 
the influence of Melanchthon, in the I^- 
theran universities. The reader must be 
reminded that, under the name of specu- 
lative philosophy, we comprehend not 
only the logic and what was called ontol- 
ogy of the echods, but those physical 
theories of ancient or modem date, which, 
appealing less to e^cperience than to as- 
sumed h3rpotheses, cannot be mingled, hi 
a literary classification^ with the research- 
es of true science, such as we sluJl here- 
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tfter hare to i^ace under the head of nat- 
ural philosophy. 
9. Bnicker has made a distinction be- 
tween the scholastic and the gen- 
uine Aristotelians ; the former be- 
Jj^rt**- ing chiefly conversant with the 
[•^^ doctors of the middle a^es, adopt- 
ing their terminology, their distinctions, 
their dogmas, and relying with implicit 
deference on Scotns or Aquinas, though, 
in the progress of learning, they might 
make some use of the origimd master; 
while the latter, throwing off the yoke of 
the schoolmen, prided themselTcs on an 
equally complete submission to Aristotle 
himself These were chiefly philosophers 
and physicians, as the former were theo- 
logians ; and the difference of their objects 
sufliees to account for the different lines 
in which they pursued them, and the lights 
by which they were guided.* 

3. Of the former class, or successors 
UmAhmt ^^ adherents of the old school- 
dMs mtia men, it might be far from easy, 
JJ^*^ were it worth while, to ftimish 

any distinct account. Their 
woiks are mostly of extreme scarcity ; 
and none of the historians of philosophy, 
except periiaps Morfaof, profess much ac- 
quaintance with them. It is sufficient to 
repeat that, among the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and Jesuits, especially in Spain 
and Italy, the scholastic mode of argu- 
mentation was retained in their semina- 
ries, and employed in prolix volumes, both 
upon theology and upon such parts of 
metaphysics and natural law as are allied 
to it. The reader may find some more 
information in Brucker, whom Buhle, say- 
ing the same things in the same order, 
maybe presumed to have silently copied.f 

4. The second class of Aristotelian phi- 
losophers, devoting themselves to 
physical science, though investi- 
gating it with a very unhappy 
deference to mistaken dogmas, 

mi^ht seem to offer a better hope of ma- 
tenals for history ; and, in fact, we meet 
here with a very few names of men once 
celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here 
their writings prove to be not only forgot- 
ten, but incai)iu>le, as we may say, on ac- 
count of their rare occurrence, and the 
improbabilitjr of their republication, of be- 
ing ever agam known. 

6. The Italian schools, and especially 
yrtiDti If those of Pisa and Padua, had long 
Mm and been celebrated for their adhe- 
'■**^ rcnce to Aristotelian principles. 



• Bnickflr, Hi«t Philot., ir., 1)7, et poM. 

t BmckCT.sbid. BiiUs,iL,4ia | 



not always such as coidd JuftUy be de- 
duced from the writings of the Stagirite 
himself, but opposing a bulwark against 
novel speculation, as well as against the 
revival of the Platonic, w any other an- 
dent philosoj^y. Simon Porta of the 
former university, and Caesar Cremonini 
of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid 
Aristotelians ; the one near the commence- 
ment of this period, the other about its 
close. Both these philosophen have been 
reproached with the tendency to atheism, 
so common in the Italians of this period. 
A similar imputation has fallen on another 
professor of the University of 
Pisa, Cesa^ini, who is said to ^'•■■'i*^ 
have deviated from the strict system of 
Aristotle towards that of Averroes, though 
he did not altogether eoincide even with 
the latter. The real merits of Cesalpin, 
in very different pursuits, it was reserved 
for a later age to admire. His ^ Quaes- 
tiones Peripatetics," published in 1675, is 
a treatise on metai^ysics, or the flnt phi- 
losophy, founded professedly upon Aris- 
totelian principles, but with considerable 
deviation. This work is so scarce that 
Brucker had never seen it, but Buhle has 
taken much pains to analjrze its veir ob- 
scure contents. Paradoxical and unintel. 
liable as they now appear, Cesalpin ob- 
tained a high reputation in his own ace, 
and was denommated by excellence, Sw 
philosopher. Nicolas Tanrdlus, a pro- 
fessor at Altdorf, denounced the ''Qnes- 
tiones Peripatetics*' in a book to which, 
in aHusion to his adversary's name, he 
gave the puerile title of Alpes Cssae. 

6. The system of Cesalpm is one modi- 
fication of that ancient hypothe- sketeb or 
sis which, losing sight of all ttMwyttum, 
truth and experience in the love of abstrac- 
tion, substitutes the barren unity of psi^ 
theism for religion, and a few incompre- 
hensible paradoxes for the variety of 
science. Nothing, according to him, was 
substance which was not animated ; but 
the particular souls which animate bodies 
are themselves only substances, because 
they are parts of the firet substance, a 
simple, speculative, but not active intelli- 
gence, porfect and immoveable, which is 
God. The reasonable soul, however, in 
maiddnd is not numerically one ; for mat*- 
ter being the sole principle of plurality, 
and human intelKgences oein^ combined 
with matter, they are plural m number. 
He differed also from Averroes in main- 
taining the separate immortality of hu- 
man souls ; and while the philosopher of 
Cordova distinguished the one soul he 
ascribed to mamundfiom the Deity, Cee* 
alpin considered- the individoal aonl as a 
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portion, not of Una common human intel- 
ligence, which he did not admit, but of the 
liiBtaubataooe, or Deity. HiaaTatemwaa 
therefore more incompatible with theiam, 
in any proper senae, than that of Averroea 
himself, and anticipated, in aome meaaure, 
that of Spinoza, who gave a greater ez- 
tenaion to hia one aubatance, % compre- 
hending all matter aa well as apirit within 
it. Ceaalnin also denied, and in this he 
went far from hia Ariatotelian creed, any 
other than a logical difference between 
aobetancea and accidenta. I have no 
knowledge of the writinga of Ceaalpin ex- 
cept through Buhle ; for, though I confeaa 
that the "Qusationea Peripai^tice*' may 
be found in the British Museum,* it would 
acaice repay the labour to examine what 
ia both erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, profeaaor of 

^ , idiilosophy for above forty years 

"•~™"' at Padua, ia better known than 
his writings. These have become of the 
gieateat scarcity. Brucker tells us he had 
not been able to see any of them, and 
Buhle had met with but two or three.f 
Those at which Ihave looked are treatises 
on the Ariatotelian phyaica ; they contain 
little of any interest; nor did I perceive 
that they countenance, though they may 
not repel, the char|[e of atheism some- 
times brought agamat Cremonini, but 
which, if St all weu founded, seems rather 
to rest on external evidence^ Cremonini, 
according to Buhle, refutes the Averrois- 
tic notion of a universal human intelli* 
gence. Gabriel Naud6, both in hia let- 
ters, and in the records of his conversar 
tion called Naudoana, speaks with great 
admiration of Cremonim.t He had nim- 
aelf passed some years at Padua, and was 
at that time a disciple of the Aristotelian 
school in phyaica, which he abandoned 
after his intimacy with Gasaendi. 

8. Meantime the authority of Aristotle, 
taoQfliitt great in name and respected in 
or Artatoito. {he schools, began to lose more 
and more of its influence over speculative 
minds. Ceaalpin, an Aristotelian by pro- 
feaaion, had gone wide in some points 
ftom his master. But othera waged an 
open war aa philosophical reformers. 

• Buhle, it, S25, Brncker (W., 822) lamento 
thftt he had never teen tfaie book. It eeeme that 
tiiera were few good librariee in Oenaaaj in 
Biucker'a age, or, at least, that he had no acceaa to 
them, for it is surprising how often he makes the 
same complaint He had, howerer. seen a copy 
of the Alpes CttSM of Taurellus, and gives rather 
a long account both of the man and of ths book. 
— Ibiil,andp.a00. 



t Buhle, a, sro. 



^ Some passages in the Naudsana tend to con- 
ftm the snspicion of imligioD. both with Tsspeet 
to Ckmonini and Nantt hiBNtf: 



Francis Patrixsi, in hia *< IMsoos- . 

siones PeripateticaB" (1671 and "™*- 
1681), appealed to prejudice with the arms 
of calumny, raking iq> the moat unwar- 
ranted aspersions againat the private life 
of Aristotle, to prepare the way for aa- 
sailing hia philosophy ; a warfare not the 
leas unworthy that it is often succeaefuL 
In the case of Patrizzi it waa otherwise ; 
his book was little read; and his own no- 
tions of philosophy, borrowed finom the 
later Platoniste, and that rabble of apurioos 
writers who had mialed Ficinua and Picna 
of Mirandola, dreased up by Patrixzi with 
a iantaatic terminology, had little chance 
of subverting so well-established and acote 
a system as that of Aristotle.* 

9. Bernard Teleaio, a native of Coaen- 
za, had greater auccess, and at- mrwrn sr 
tained a more celebrated name. twmIo. 
The first two hooka of his treatise ^ De 
Natura Rerum juxta Propria Prineipia,*' 
appeared at Rome in 1666 ; the reat vnu 
published in 1686. These contain an hy- 
pothesis more intelligible than that of 
Patrizzi, and less destitute of a certain 
apparent correspondence with the phe- 
nomena of nature. Two active moor- 
poreal principles, heat and cold, contend 
with peipetual oppositicm for the dominion 
over a third, which is passive matter. Of 
iheae three all nature conaisis. The re- 
gion of pure heat is in the heavens, in the 
sun and stars, where it is united with the 
most subtile matter ; that of cold in the 
centre of the earth, where matter ia moat 
condensed; all between is their battle- 
field, in which they continually strugele 
and alternately conquer. These principlea 
are not only active, but intelligent, so &r, 
at leaat, as to perceive their own acta and 
mutual impressions. Heat is the cause 
of motion ; cold is bv nature inmioveable, 
and tends to keep all things in repoee.f 

10. Telesio has been generally auppoaed 
to have borrowed thia theoiy from tna of 
Pannenides, in which the antagonist prin- 
ciples of heat and cold had been employed 
in a similar manner. BuMe deniea the 
identity of the two aystems, and consid- 
ers that of Telesio as more neariy allied 
to the Ariatotelian, except in subatitutiog 
heat and cold for the more abstract no- 
tions of form and privation. Heat and 
cold, it might rather, perhapa, be aaid, 
seem to be merely Ul-chosen names for 
the hypothetical causes of motion and 
rest ; and the real laws of nature, with 
respect to both of these, are as Uttle ifia- 
coverable in the Telesian as in the more 



• Buhle, ii., 64S. Bracks, It., 483. 
t drucksr, if., 448. Buh)% iL, 663. Giniatei, 
▼ii.,501. •-• • 
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MtaUidiad fStmatr. Yet its aatbor pei^ 
eeited tiisl the oae poeeeeeed «i ezpen- 
•ive, the other % oondenwig power; and 
hie principles of liett sad eold bear a psiw 
tial analogr to repolsioa and attractioii, 
the aataimiist forces which modem piii- 
losophy smploys* Lord Baoon was suffi- 
ciently stnidi with the system of Telesio 
to illostrale it in a separate ihigment of 
the Instanratio Magna, though sensible of 
its inadequacy to solve the mysteries of 
nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, 
Campanella, to whom we shall come 
hereafter, adopted it as the basiB of his 
own wilder speculations. Telesio seems 
to have ascnbed a sort of intelligence to 
plants, which his last-mentioned disciple 
carried to a strange excess of paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps 
jMbM hardly so well known at present as 
BnuM- that of Jordano Bruno. It was far 
otherwise formerly; and we do not find 
that the philosophy of this singular and 
unfortunate man attracted much farther 
notice than to cost him his life.« It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisi> 
tion at Rome did not rather attend to his 
Ibrmer profession of Protestantism and 
invectives against the Church, than to the 
latent Atheism it pretended to detect in 
his writings, which are, at least, as inno- 
cent as those of Cesalpin. The self-con- 
eeit of Bruno ; his contemptuous language 
about Aristotle and his followers ; the par- 
adoxical strain ; the obscurity and confu- 
sion, in many |^es, of his writmgs ; we 
may add, his poverty and freaoent change 
of place, had rendered him of little estima- 
tion in the eyes of the worid. But in the 
last century the fate of Bruno excited 
some degree of interest about his opin- 
ions, whether his hypotheses were truly 
atheistical became the subject of contro*' 
Tcrey: his woifcs, by whidi it should have 
been decided, were so scarce that few 
eould speak with knowledge of their con- 
tents ; and Bmcker, who inclines to think 
there was no sufficient mund for the im- 
putation, admits that he bad only seen one 
of Bmno^s minor treatises. The later 
German philosophers, however, have paid 
more attention to these obscure books, 
from a similarity they sometimes found 
in Bruno's theories to their own. Buhle 
has devoted above a hundred pages to 
this subject.* The Italian treatises have 
within a few years been reprinted in Ger- 
many, and it is not uncommon, in modem 
boolu, to find a eulogy on the philosopher 
of Nohu I have not made myself ac- 
quainted with his Latin writings, except 

* Vol ii., p. €04-790. 



through the means of Buhle, who has t»- 
ken a |reat deal of pains with the subject 
The prmcipal Italian treatises are mmita^ 
entitled. La Cena de li Ceneri, tamwto: 
Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno, 9SiJi*^ 
and Dell' Infinito Universe. Each ^^ 
of these is in Itft dialocues. The Cena 
de li Ceneri contains a physical theory of 
the world, in which the author makes 
some show of geometrical diagrams, but 
deviatea so often into rhapsodies of vanity 
and nonsense that it is difficult to pro^ 
nounoe whether he had much knowledge 
of the science. Copemicus, to whose 
theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno ei^ 
tirely adheres, he praises as superior to 
any former astronomer; but intimates 
that he did not go far beyond vulgar prej- 
udices, being more of a mathematieiaB 
than a frfiiloeopher. The gravity of bod- 
ies he treats as a most absurd hsrpothesis, 
all natural motion, as he fancies, being 
circular. Yet he seems to have had some 
dim glimpse of what is meant by the com- 
position of motions, asserting that the 
earth has four simple motions, out of 
which one is compounded.* 

lil. The second, and much more import 
tant treatise, Delia Causa, Prin- |>euac«in. 
cipio ed Uno, professes to re- frineipiocd 
veal the metaphysical phfloso- ^^• 
phy of Bruno, a system which, at least in 
pretext, brought him to the stake at Rome, 
and the purport of which has been the 
theme of much controversy. The ex- 
treme scarcity of his writings h-^s. no 
doubt, contributed to this variety of judg * 
ment ; but though his style, strictly spew- 
ing, is not obscure, ana he seems l^ no 
means inclined to conceal his meaning, I 
am not able to resolve with certainty the 
problem that Bracker and those whom he 
quotes have discussed.t But the system 
of Bruno, so far as I understuid it fh>m 
whati have read of his writings, and from 
Buhle^s analysis of them, may be said to 
contain a sort of double pantheism. The 
world is animated by an omnipresent in- 
telligent soul, the mrst cause of every 
form that matter can assume, but not of 
matter itself. This soul of the universe 
is the only physical agent, the interior 
artist that woriss in the vast whole, that 
calls out the plant from the seed and map 
tures the fruit, that lives in all thingSi 
though they may not seem to live, and, in 
fhct, do not, when unorganized, live sep- 
arately considered, though they all par« 
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take of the nmrenal life, and lax their 
eomponent parts may be rendered livingr. 
A table as a table, a coat as a coat, are not 
alive, but, inasmuch as they deriTO their 
substance from natare, they aie composed 
of living particles.* There is nothing so 
small or so unimportant bnt that a por- 
tion of spirit dwells in it, and this spiritu- 
al substance requires but a proper subject 
to become a plant or an animal. Forms 
in particular are in constant change ; but 
the first form, being the source of all oth- 
ers, as well as the first matter,. are eter- 
nal. The soul of the world is the con- 
stituent princii^e of the universe, and of 
all its parts. And thus we have an in- 
trinsic, eternal, self-subsistent principle of 
form, far better than that which the soph- 
ists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, and, therefore, 
nothing else than accidents.f Forms in 
particular are the accidents of matter ; and 
we should make a divinity of matter, like 
some Arabian peripatetiee, if we did not 



* Thas Bahle, or« at least, hia French translator ; 
but the original words are difierent. Dico danqae 
che la tavola come tavola non h animata, n^ la 
veate, nh il enojo come evojo, d^ il vetio come to- 
tro, ma coma cots noterafi $ composCc ktomo m m U 
mauria e la forma, Sia pur cosa quanto piccola e 
minima si TogUa, ha in ae parte di sustanza apiritn- 
ale, la quale, ae trova il aoggetto disposto,8i stende 
•d eaaer i>ianta, ad esaer aoimaie, e riceve membri 
de qaai si vogUa corpo, ehe eomunemente ai diee 
animaio; per chft epirto si trova in tatte le eoee, e 
non h mmrnu) corpuscnio, che non contegna cotal 
porzione in se, che non inanimi, p. 241. Bohle 
■eema not to have nnderatood the words in italics, 
which certainly are not remarkably plain, end to 
haTe substitated what be thoaghc might pass for 
meaning. 

The recent theories of equiTOcal generation, held 
by some philosophers, more on the Continent than 
in Engiuxl, according to which aU matter, or, at 
least, all matter susceptible of organization by its 
elements, may become organized and living under 
peculiar circumstances, seem not very «li— imiUy to 
this system of Bruno. 

t Or, q[nanto a la causa efiettrice, dico 1' ei&ciente 
Asico umversale esssr V intelletto universale, ch* 4 
la piim« e priocipial UeaXtk delV anima del mondo, 

la qual h forma universale di quello L* intelr 

letto universale % V intima piil reale e propria fac- 
nlt^, e parte potenziale dell* anima del monda 
Qoesto h uno medesimo ch' empie il tutto, illumina 
r universo, e indrizsa la natura k produrre le sue 
apocie, come si conviene, e cod ha rispetto k la 
produzione di cose naturali, come il noatro intellet- 
to h la congrua produzione di specie razionali 
Qnesto h nominato da Platonici hS[Ano del m 
^836. 

Dunque abbiamo un principio intrinaeco formale 
etemo e sussistente iocomparabilmente miglioie di 
quello, che ban finto li sophisti, che versano circa 
gl accidentj, ignoranti de la sustanza de le coee, e 
che vemrono a ponere le sustanxe corrottibili, per 
che quello chiamano massimaroente, primamente e 
piucipalmente suetanza, che risolta da la cempoai. 
«one i il che non h altro. eh' uno aeddente, ehe 
non contiene in ae nulla atabilitai e veriti, e ai rieoltv 
in nulla, p. 84S. 



i mondo, 



recur to tiie living f<Amlain of fona—llia 
eternal sovQ of the worid. The ifarst mat- 
ter is neither corporeal nor senaiUe ; it is 
eternal and unchangeable— the fridtfiil 
mother of forms and their grave. Fonii 
and matter, says Bruno, pnrauinff this £auii- 
ciful analogy, may be compared to male 
and female. Form never errs, is never 
imperfect but through its conjunction vnih 
matteir ; it might adopt the woi^ds of the 
Father of the human race : MuUer qnam 
mihi dedisti ^la materia, la 5uale mi hai 
dato consorte), me decepit (lei d cagione 
d* ogni mio peccato). The speculatioBB 
of Bruno now become more and more 
subtile, and he admits that our imderstand- 
ings cannot grasp what he jwetends to 
demonstrate, the identity of a sim^y ac- 
tive and simply passive principle : but the 
question really is, whether we can see 
any meaning in his propositions* 

13. We have said that the system of 
Bruno seems to involve a double paatMsm 
pantheism. The first is of a sim- «rBniM. 
pie kind, the hylosoism, which has been 
exhibited in the preceding paramph; it 
excludes a creative Deity, in uie strict 
sense of creation, hot, iraving an aetivv 
provident intelligence, does not seem by 
any means chargeable with positive atfae* 
ism. But to this soul of the world Bruno 
appears not to have ascribed the name of 
divinity * llie first form, and the first 
matter, and sU the forms generated by the 
two, make, in his theory, bnt one Ming; 
the infinite, unchangeable universe, ia 
which is everything, both in power aad 
in act, and which, being all things colieet- 
ively, is no one thing separated ; it is form 
and not form, matter and not matter, soul 
and not soul. He expands this mysteri- 
ous language much farther, reeolving tho 
whole nature of the Deity into an abiSract, 
barren, all-embracing unity.f 



• Son treaortid' intelletto; SI divino,ell*& tutto; 
questo mondano, che ik tutto ; gU altri pertieolni. 
che si fiuino tutte— . £^ vera cauaa eflidente (1* 
intelletto mondano) non tanto estrinseca, come anco 
intrinseca di tutte cose naturali. ... Mi par, die 
detrehano k la dtvina bont^ e i 1* eccelfensa di 
questo grande animale e aimnlacrodel primo prin- 
apio 4(uelU, che non vogliano inteodere, ne aflir 
mare, il mondo con 11 auoi membri easere •tit»^f<m 
p. 239. 

t ET drnique P universo uno, infinito, immobile. 
Uno dico h la poeaibiHtk assoluta, uno I' atto, una In 
finrma o anima, una la materia o cotpo>iiBa la eosn, 
uno lo ante, uno il maasimo e ottimo, il quale non 
deve posser essere compn>sO; e perd infinibtle e in- 
terminabile, e per tanto inlinito e ihtenninato, e per 
conaeguenta immobile. Qnesto non si nraore lo- 
calmeme ; per ch£ non ha eoaa foor di a«, ove m 
traaporte, atteao che aia il totta Non ai ga aeim ; 
per che non h altro essere, che Ini posse desiderare 
o aspetcare, atteso che abbia tutto lo eeseve. Non 
m oonxMnpe; peichft non 4 aim ooaa, in cui a 
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14. These bold flieoriesofJoidaiio Bra- 
■ivn^ttt- no are chiefly ooBtained in the 
m wfWiifi. treetise Delia Caasa, Principio 
Udo. In another, entitled Dell* Infinite 



CMigi, fttteM ebe Itii tia oni cow. Noo pod mi- 
nnin o eiweora, iUom cE' 4 iDfinito, a cai come 
non at pud aniiiDffera, con 4 da coi non n pad aot- 
tnrra,par cio cha lo iDfinito non ha i>arti proporzio- 
salt Non h alterabila in altra dispoaizione, per chd 
non ha eaCemo, da cai patiaca, e per cni ? enga in 
qnalcha aflamna. Oltra ebA par eoroprandar totia 
contrariatadi naU' aaaar aao,ui oniti a oooreaiama, 
a oaeanna inclinaiione posMr avera ad aUro e novo 
aaeera, o pur ad altro e altro modo d' eatere, non 
pno eaaer aoggetto di mntaaone aecnndo qoaliti 
aleaaa, aa piMavar contrafio o divaiao, che V ^leri, 
per chA in ini i ogni ooaa oonooida. Non 4 mal^ 
ria, per c\A non 4 fi^raU)* na fignrabile, non 4 ter- 
minato, ne tenninabile. Non h forma, per che non 
informa, ne figure altro. atteto che h tutto, ft maa- 
"4 nno, a oniTerM. Non h mianrabile, ne 



Non at coaprande; per cbi non h mag- 
gior di a^ Non al 4 oompraao ; percbi non 4 mi^ 
nor di ae. Non ai aggoagUa ; per che non h altro e 
altro, ma nno e medesimo. JEaaeodo medeaimo ed 
lino, non ha eiaere ed e iaere ; et per ehi non ha 
eaaara ed e iae r e, non ha parti e parU ; a per cid che 
noQ ha parte e parte, non 4 compoeto. Qaeato 4 
tannine di aoite, chi non 4 tannine ; e talmente 
forma, chi non e forma ; e talmente materia, che 
non h materia ; h talmente anima, ehh non h ani- 
na ; per ch^ ft il kntto indiflerentamanta, e paid ^ 
no, 1' nnivafao i uno, p. 880. 

Eoco, coBM non 4 poaaibile, ma neoeaaaiio, che 
r ottimo, maaaimo incomprehenaibile h tatto, 4 par 
tntto, i in tnttA, per ch£ come aimplice ed indifiai- 
faile pod eiaer totio, eaaer per tutto^ eiaera in tntto. 
S coal non 4 alato TanaaMota detio, che Giove em- 
pie tntta la coaa, inabiu tntte la parti dell' onivar- 
ao, 4 centro di cid, che ha 1' eiaere uno in tutto, e 
per cui uno ^ tntto. II qaale, Oaaendo tntte le cose, 
a comprendendo tntto 1' eaaere in ae, riene a frr, che 
Ogni ooia aia in ogni coaa. Ma mi dlraate, per cM 
dnnqne lecoaa ai cangiano^ la materia paiticolara ai 
fiwia ad altra forma T yI riapoodo, che non A muta- 
sione, che cerca altro eaaere, ma altro modo di ea- 
aere. E qnesta A la diiftrenta tra 1' nniverM e le 
eoae detl* nntvarao; per ch^ nnllo comprande tntto 
V eaaara a tntti modi di aaaero; di qnaaCa ciaacona 
ha tntto r tmre, ma non totti i modi di tmre, p. 

The following aonnet by Brano ia chancteristic 
of his mystical Imagination ; but we mnat not con- 
fbond the pavsonificatioa of an ahatract idea with 



Canaa, Principio, ed Uno aampitemo^ 
Onda r eaaer. la vita, il moto panda, 
E a lungo, a largo, a profondo si stenda 
Qnanto si dice in ciel, terra ed inferno ; 

Con senso, con ragioOt con mente acemo 
Ch* atto, nianra a conto noo compasnda, 
Qnal vigor, mole e numoro, che tenda 
Oltre ogni inlsrior, mesxo e anpemo. 

Cieco error, tempo avaro, ria fortnaa, 
dorda inYidia, Til rabbia, iniqao selo, 
Crado cor, empio ingegno, atrano aidira, 

Non baaterttino a ftimi 1* aiia brana, 
Non mi porrann' avanti gt' occhi il valo, 
Non iaran mai, ch' il mio bel Sol non mire. 

If I have qnoCed too much from Jordano Branob 
it BttT be azcnaad by the great nrity of his works, 
wbicn has been the caiiae that some late writera 
have not felly aaao the ehandar of hia apacnla- 



Univeno e Mondi, whiohf like the fonnen 
is written in dialogue, he asserts the in- 
fini^ of the universe and the plurality of 
woiids. That the stars ara suns, shining 
by their own light ; that each has iu re- 
TolTing planet, now become the familiar 
creed of children, were then among the 
enormous paradoxes and capital offences 
of Bruno. His strong assertion of the 
Gopemican theory was, doubtless, not 
quite so singular, yet this had but few 
proselytes in the sixteenth century. His 
other writings, of all which Buhle has fur- 
nished us with an account, are numerous; 
some of them relate to Uie art of Ray- 
mond Lully, which Bruno professed to 
esteem very hig^y ; and in these nme- 
aonical treatises he introduced much of 
his own theoretical philosophy. Othen 
are more exclusively metaphysical, and 
designed to make his leading principles, 
as to unity, number, and form, more intel- 
ligible to the common reader. They are 
full, according to what we find in Brucker 
and Buhle, of strange and nonsensical 
propositions, such as men, unable to mas- 
ter their own crude fancies on subjects 
above their reach, are wont to put forth. 
None, however, of his productiotas has 
been more often mentioned than the Spac- 
cio della Bestia Trionfante, alleged by 
some to be Cull of his atheistical impieties^ 
while othen have taken it for a mere sa- 
tire on the Roman Ghureh. This diversi- 
ty was very natural in those who vnnote 
of a book they had never seen. It now 
appears that this famous woik is ageneral 
moral satire in an allegorical fonn, with 
little that could excite attention, and less 
that could give such offence as to provoke 
the author's death.* 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably 
place Bruno in this province of q^^^j 
speculative philosophy, though not oiMiasisr 
high, yet above Cesalpin, or any TT^^f^ 
of the school of Averroes. lie *°''^^' 
has fallen into great erron, but they seem 
to have perceived no truth. His doctrine 
was not original ; it came from the Eleatic 
philosophen, from Plotinus and the Neo- 
Platonisto,t and in some measure from 

* Oingn^ni, toL rii., haa gifen an analjfls of the 
Spaocio della Bestia. 

t See a Talnable analirsia of the philosophy of 
Plotinna, in Degerando's Hiatoire Comparee dea 
Sjatemea, iii., 357 (edit 1883). It will be foond 



that hia langaaga with laapect to the mvstic aa- 
premacy of unity is that of Brano hinuelL Plotin, 
nowever, waa not only thaiatic, but intensely rsli- 



Kiooa ; aJMi, if he bad come a century later, would, 
macaad of a heathen philoaopher, have been one or 
the first namee among the aainU of the church. It 
ia piobabla that hia influence, aa it is, has not been 
amaU in modalliog the mystic tbeolo^. Scotna 
Eriganawiaof aieaafflaaehool,and hia langnags 
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PUto himself; and it is nUimatelf, beyoni 
doubt, of Oriental origin. What seems 
most his own, and I most speak Tery 
doulnfally as to this, is the s^rncretism of 
the tenet of a peirading spirit, an Anima 
Mundi, which in itself is an imperfect 
theism, with the more permeious hypoth* 
esis of a uniTersal Monad, to which eT« 
ery distinct attribute, except unity, was 
to be denied. Yet it is just to observe 
that, in one passage already quoted in a 
note, Bruno expressly says, "there aire 
three kinds of intelugence, the divine, 
which Is everything; the mundane, which 
does everything; aiid the particular in* 
telligences, which are all made by the 
second." The inoonceivablenese of as* 
cribing intelligence to Bruno's univene, 
and yet thus distinguishing it, as he does, 
Arom the mundane intelligence, may not, 
perhaps, be a sufficient reason for denying 
nim a place among the theistic philoso- 
pl^rs. But it must be confessed, that the 
general tone of these dialogues conveys 
no other impression than that of a pan- 
theism, in which every vestige of a su- 
preme intelligence, beyond his soul of the 
world, is e£bced.* 

16. The system, if so it may be called, 
g^^^ of Bruno, was essentially dogmatic, 
theory of reducing the most subtle and in*- 
^■"'^'i^ comprehensible m3rBteries into pos- 
itive aphorisms of science. Sanchea, a 
Portuguese pimician, settled as a public 
ftnstraoter at Toulouse, took a different 
eourse ; the prefoce of his treatise, Quod 
Nihil Scitur, is dated from that city in 
1576 ; but no edition is known to have 
existed before 1581. t This work is a 
ttefe tissue of skeptical fallades^ pro- 
pounded, however, with a confident tone 
not unusual hi that class of sophists. He 
begins abmpdy with these words : Nee 
«num hoc scio, me nihil scire, con}eetor 
lamen nee me nee alios. Httc mihi vex- 
illum propositio sit, haeo sequenda venit, 
Nihil Seitur. Hanc si probare scivero, 
nerito conctudam nihil sciri ; si nesoivero. 



tbout the llttt Monad is*mmilar to that of Bnina— 
Degerando, yd. i? ., p. 872. 

* I caa hardly agiw with Mr. Wbewall m aop- 
poaiiiff that Joidaiio Bmno *' probably had a con- 
liderable ahare in taitrodoeinf nie new opinioDa (of 
Copemicua) into England.^— Hist, of IiidaottTa 
8eifiii60S| I, 3S5. Very hw in BngUnd aeem to 
haT8 enbraeed theae opiwona ; and thoae who did 
io, like Wrisht and Oflbeit, were men who had 
•Oinewhat better reaaona than the tpM dwk of a 
wanderinf ftalian. 

t BnieKer.iY., 641, with thia fret beiinrehiaeyee, 
etnngely aaaeita Sanchei to have been bom in 
1608. Bnhle and Oooain copy him without heci* 
tation. Antonio la ignorant of any editioo of ** Qood 
Nihil Scitnr,** except that of Rotteidam in 1649; 
and ignorant, also^ tbat the book oootaina aaythkg 
timantahfca 



hoe ipso neUoB; id( 
good deal more follows in the i 
phisticai style of oaviHataon. Hoc 
semper maxime ab aliqoo ezpetivi, quod 
modo facio, ut vere diceret an aliquid per- 
fecte adrot; nusquam tamen inveni, pna. 
teiquam in sapiente illo proboque viio 
Socrate (licet et P3nrrfadnii, Academici et 
Sceptic! vocati, cum Favorino id etiam 
assererent) quod hoc unum sciebat quod 
nihil sciret. Quo solo dicto mihi doctiasi- 
mus indicatur; quanquam nee adhuc om- 
nino mihi expUrit mentem; cum etilliid 
unum, sicut alia, ignoraret* 

17. Sanchea puts a few things well; 
but his skepticism, as we perceive, is 
extravagant. Alter descanting on Mon* 
taigne^s favourite topic, the various loan- 
ners and opinions of mankind, he says, 
Non finem faceremus si omnes omniiuii 
mores recensere vellemns. An tu his ean- 
dem rationem, quam nobis, omnino potest 
Mihi non verisimile videtur. Nihil tamea 
ambo scimus. Negabis forsan tales ali- 
quos esse homines. Non contendam; sic 
ib aliis accepi.f Yet, notwithstanding bis 
sweeping denunciation of all science in 
the boldest tone of Pyrrhonism, Sanchez 
comes at length to admit the possibility 
of a limited or probable knowledge of 
truth ; and, as might, perhaps, be expected, 
conceives that hi had himself attained kL 
'* There are two modest'* he observes, ^ of 
discovering truth, by neither of which do 
men learn the real nature of thmgs, but 
yet obtain some kind of insight into them. 
These are experiment and reason, neither 
being sufficient alone; but experimenta, 
however well conducted, do not show os 
the nature of things, and reason can only 
coi^ecture them. Hence there can be do 
such thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out the defi* 
ciencies of our own experience ; but their 
confusion, prolixity, multitude, and want 
of trustworthiness prevents this resoorae 
fh>m being of much value, nor is life kmg 
enough for so much stody. Besides, this 
perfect knowledge requires a perfect re- 
cipient of it, and a right disposition of the 
subject of knowledge, which two I hare 
never seen. Reader, if yon have met with 
them, write me word." He conolndes this 
treatise by promising another, '* in whidi 
we shall explain the method of knowing 
truth, as far as human weakness wlU per- 
mit ;" and, as his self-4»miAacency nsee 
aboTe his affected skepticism, adds, mihi 
in animo est firmam et facikm quantum 
possim scientiam fundare. 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears wit- 
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\ to a dMp Mose of the inqwifeetioiis 
of the received system in science and rea- 
•oning, and to a restless longing for truth, 
which strikes us in other writers of this 
latter period of the sixteenth century. 
Lord Bacon, I believe, has never alluded 
to Sanchez, and each paradoxical skepti- 
cism was likely to disgust his strong 
mind; vet we may sometimea discern 
signs of a Baconian spirit in the attacks 
of our Spanish philosopher on the syllo- 
gistic logic, as being built on abstract, and 
not significant terms, and in his clear per- 
ception of the difference between a knowl- 
edge of words and one of thinfls. 

19. What Sanchez promisedf and Bacon 
u§j» or gave, a new method of reasonings 
Aeooeki. by which truth might be better de- 
termined than through the common dia^ 
lectics, had been partially attempted al- 
ready by AcoQcio,. mentioned in the last 
cha]:4er as one of those highly-gifted Ital- 
ians who fled for religion to a Protestant 
country. Without openly assailing the 
authonty of Aristotle, he endeavoured to 
frame a new disciplhie of the Caeulties 
for the discovery of truth. His treatise 
De Metbodo, sive Recta Investigandamm 
Tradendarumque Scientiarum Ratione, 
was published at Basle in 1668, and was 
several times reprinted, till later works, 
thoee especially of Bacon and Dee Cartes, 
caused it to oe forgotten. Aconcio de- 
fines logic the right method of thinking 
and teaching, recta contemplandi docendi* 
qne ratio. Of the importance of method, 
or right order in prosecuting our inquiries, 
he thinks so highly, that if thirty years 
were to be destined to intelleotual labour, 
he would allot two thiids of the time to 
aoquiring dexterity in this art, which 
seems to imply that he did sot eoasider it 
very easy. To know any^ng, he tells 
us, is to know what it is, or what are its 
causes and effects. All men have the 
germes of knowledge latent in them, as to 
matters cognizable oy human faculties; it 
is the businass of logic to excite and de- 
▼elop them: Notiones illas seu scintillas 
sub cinere latentes detegere apt^que ad 
Btts obseuras iUustraadas applii^re.* 

dO. Aconcio next gives rbes at len^ 
for constructing de&itions, by attendmg 
Id the genus and differentia. These rules 
are good, and might very property find a 
place in a book of logic; hot whether they 
contain much that would vainly be sought 
in eiher writers, we do not determine. 
He comes afterward to the methods of 
distributing a subject The analytic meth- 
od is by all means to be preferred for the 
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inveetigation of truth, and, contrary to 
what Galen and others have advised, even 
for communicating it to others; since a 
man can learn that of which he is igno- 
rant only bv means of what is better 
known, whether he does this himself or 
with help of a teacher ; the process being, 
a notioriDus ad minus nota. In this httle 
treatise of Aconcio there seem to be the 
elements of a sounder philosophy, uid a 
more steady direction of the mind to dis- 
cover the reality of things than belonged 
to the logic of the age, whether as taught 
by the Aristotelians or by Ramus. It has 
not, however, been quoted by Lord Baeoo^ 
nor are we sure that he has profited by it. 
dl. A more celebrated work than this by 
Aconcio is one by the distin* mimiim ^i 
guished scholar, Marius Nizo- uie vt^ntif^ 
lius, "De Veris Principiis et o^pM«oi*J- 
Vera Ratione Philosophandi contra Pseu- 
do-Philosophos" (Paima, 1653). It owes^ 
however, what reputation it possesses to 
Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a 
very able preface, one of his first contri* 
butions to philosophy. The treatise it- 
self, he says, was almost stivngled in the 
iHrth ; and certainly the invectives of Ni- 
aolius against the logic and metaphysics 
of Aristotle could have had little chance 
of success in a country like Italv, where 
that authority was more undoubted and 
durable than in any other. The aim oi 
Nizolins was to set up the best authors of 
Greece and Rome and the study of phi* 
lology against the scholastic terminologyi 
But certainly this polite literature was net 
suflicient for the discovery of truth ; nor 
does the book keep up to the promise of 
its title, though, by endeavouring to erad- 
icate barbarous sophistry, he may be said 
to have laboured m the interests of real 
philosophy. The preface of Leibnitz an- 
imadverts on what appeared to him some 
metaphjTsical errors of Nizolius, especially 
an excess of nominalism, which tended to 
undermine the foundations of certainty, 
and his presumptuous scorn of Aristotle.* 



* Nisoliufl nwinteiiMd that oniTeiMl tera» weis 
only partknlart— coll0cthrA fwopto. Ldbnits is* 
pUet, thftt tber are paiticalar*— ilittribatife Musp* 
ta; as, onmit homo eatuiiiiMliiiamM that •▼•ryoM 
man ia an animal ; not that the ganua man, takes 
collectively, ia an animaL Nee Teio Niaoiii enor 
luc leria eat ; habet enim magnum aliqaid in r ece e- 
an. Nam ai nnivenalia nihil aliod aant quam tin- 
ffularium collectibnea, aeqnitar, acientiam nollam 
nabeh per demonatrationeiB, quod et infra coUigit 
Niioliaa, eed coUectionem aingularium aeu indoc- 
tionem. Bed ea ratione morMia eyeitmitar 8ciei»> 
tia, ac Soeptici ricere. Nam nnnmiam conttitui 
poeaant ea ratione propoeitionea peitecte nn i iFwa » 
Uf^ qttia indoctione nnnqnam certaa ea, oomia in- 
dindoe a te tentata eaae ; aed aemper intra baas 
' ilia qn 
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' His own object was rather to recommend 
the treatise as a model of philosophical 
langua^re without baiharism, than to be- 
stow mocb praise on its philosophy. 
Bnicker has spoken of it rather sliriitingly , 
and Buhle with much contempt. I am not 
prepared, by a sufficient study of its con- 
tents, to pass any judgment ; but Buhle's 
censure has appeared to me iM)mewhat 
unfair. Dugald Stewart, who was not ac- 
Guainted with what the latter has said, 
tninks Nizolius deserving of more com- 
mendation than Bnicker has assigned to 
Mm.* He aigues against all dialectics, 
and therefore differs from Ramus; con- 
cluding with two propositions as the re- 
sult of his whole book : That as many lo- 
gicians and metaphysicians as are anyr 
where found, so many capital enemies of 
truth will then and there exist ; and that, 
80 \OTl^ as Aristotle shall be supreme in 
tiie logic and metaphysics of the schools, 
so long will error and barbarism reign 
OTcr the mind. There is nothing Teiy 
deep or pointed in this summary of his 
reasoning. 

S9. The Margarita Antoniana, by Go- 
Kayp^ta "^^ Pereira, published at Medi- 
AatMtaM na del Campo in 1654, has been 
•TFtaitin. chiefly remembered as the ground 
of one of the many charges against Des 
Cartes for appropriating unaclmowledged 
opinions of nis predecessors. The book 
is exceedingly scarce, which has been 
strangely ascribed to the efforts of Des 
Cartes to suppress it.t There is, howev- 



■Dm sont talis ; cam tstoiiod possit atse nUantio 
aoivenalit, Moaper manebit poitiblle iniiaiiien 
qam to noD as ezpertus esse oiYena. . Hinc jam 
patet indnctionem per se nihil producere, ne certi- 
tudhiem quidem moralem, tine adminicnlo propo- 
aitiooara non ab indactione, aed ratione uniTer- 
aali pfUdflBtiam; nam ai eaaant et admhikulaab 
iodactione, indigeram novia adminicalia, nee babe- 
letar oertitado moralia in infinitum. Bed ceititudo 
moralia ab inductione sperari plane non potest, ad- 
ditia qoibttaeamiue adminieaba, et propositionem 
banc, totnm magia mat ana parte, aola indoctione 
iraoquam jierfect^ aciemaa. Mox enim prodibtt, 
qui negabit ob peculiarem quondam rationem in 
aliia nondnm tentatia veram ease, quemadmodum 
ex facto seimns Gregorinm a Bahcto Ytncentio 
negasse totnm esse majus sua parte, in angulis sal- 
tern eontactua, alios in infinite ; etThomam Hobbes 
(at quern Timml) ooepisse dubitare de proposttione 
Ola geometrka a Pytbagora deraonatrata, et beca- 
tomba aacrffieio digna baMta ; quod ego non aine 
atupore legi. This extract ia not rerj nlnch to the 
purpose of the text, bat it may pleaae aome of thoae 
who take an intereat in aoch apeculationa. 

« Diaaertatioo on Progteas of Pbiloaophy, p. 3S. 

f Biogr. Univ. Brunet, Manuel da Llbraife. 
Bayto baa a kmg article on Pereira ; bnt. though he 
Bays the book had been ahown to him, he wanted, 
probably, the opportanicy to read much of it 

According to Branet, aoYeral copiea baye been 
soMl in France, some of Chem at no great price. 
The istsr «ditaoB af IHS ia, of eoofi^ eheapar. 



er, a copy of the origmal editioii in fh« 
British Mnsenm, and it has been reprinted 
in Spain. It was an unhappy theft, if 
theft it were ; for what Pereira maintain- 
ed was precisely the most untenable prop- 
osition of ihe ffreat French philosopher— 
J the absence of sensation in brotes. Pe- 
leini ar^es against this with an extraor* 
dinanr disregard of common phenomena, 
on the assumption of certain maxims 
which cannot be true, if they contradict 
inferences from our observation far more 
convincing than themselves. We find 
him give a curious reason for denying 
that we can infer the sensilnlity of bmtes 
from their outward actions ; namely, that 
this would prove too much, and lead xm to 
believe them rational beings ; instancing, 
among other stories, true or false, of ap- 

Cnt sagacity, the dog in pursuit of a 
, who, coming where two roads meet, 
if he traces no scent on the first, takes 
the other without trial.* Pereira is a re- 
jecter of Aiistotelian despotism ; and ob- 
serves that. In matters of speculation and 
not of faith, no authority is to be respeet- 
ed.f Notwithstanding this assertion of 
fVeedom, he seems to oe wholly enchain- 
ed by the metaphysics of the schools ; nor 
should I have thought the book wortiiy 
of notice but for its scarcity and tfaie 
circumstance above mentioned about Des 
Cartes. 

23. These are, as far as I know, the 
only woiks deserving of commemoratioii 
in the history of speculative philosophy. 
A few might easily be inserted from the 
catalogues of libraries, or from biograph- 
ical collections, as well as from the learn- 
ed labours of Moriiof, Bnicker, Tenne- 
mann, and Buhle. It is also not to be 
doubted, that, in treatises of a diflerent 
character, th^logical, moral, or medical, 
very many passages, worthy of reraem* 
brance for their truth, their ingenuity, or 
originality, might be discovered, thai bear 
upon the best methods of reasoninff, tiie 
philosophy of the human mind, the theory 
of natural religion, or the general system 
of the materiu world. 

24. We should not, however, condnde 
this chapter without adverting to j^^ ^ 
the dialectical method of Ramus, Ba awia; 
whom we left, at the middle of ''•'■"■■■^ 
the century, struggling against all the 
arms of orthodox logic hi the University 
of Paris. The reign of Henry II. was 
more propitious to him than that of Fran- 
cis. In 1551, through the patronage of 



• Fol. 18. Thia is continuailr told of doga ; 
but does any sensible sportsman confirm it by 
his ownezperience T I ask for infonnation ooly» 

t F0L4: 
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the Girdiiui of Lomine, Rsmns become 
royal profeooor of iheioric and philoso- 
phy ; and his new system, which, as has 
oeen mentioned, comprehended much that 
was important in the art of riietorie, be- 
gan to make nnmerons proselytes. Omer 
Talon, known for a treatise on ek>qaence, 
was among the most ardent of these ; and 
to him we owe oar most authentic ac- 
count of the contest of Ramus with the 
Soifoonne. The latter were not concilia- 
ted, of course, by the success of their ad- 
versary ; and Ramus having adhered to 
the Huguenot party in the civil feuds of 
France, it has been ascribed to the malig- 
nity of one of his political opponents that 
he perished in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He had, however, already, 
by travelling and teaching in Germany, 
nunead the knowledge of his system over 
that country. It was received in some of 
the German universities with great fa- 
vour, notwithstanding the influence which 
Melanchthon*s name retained, and which 
had been entirely thrown into the scale 
of Aristotle. The Ramists and Anti- 
Ramists battled it in books of k>gic 
through the rest of this century, as well 
as afterward ; but this was the principal 
period of Ramis*s glory. In Italy ho hod 



few diociples; hut Fronce, England, ond* 
still more, Scothmd and Germany, were 
fuU of them. Andrew Melville introduced 
the logic of Ramus at Glasgow. It was 
resisted for some time at St. Andrews, 
but ultimately became popular in all the 
Scottish universities.* ' Scarce any emi- 
nent public school, says Brucker, can be 
named, in which the Ramists were not 
teachers. They encountered an equally 
sealous militia under the Aristotelian 
standard; while some, with the spirit of 
compromise which always takes posses- 
sion of a few minds, though it is rarely 
very successful, endeavoured to unite the 
two methods, which, in fact, do not seem 
essentially exclusive of each other. It 
cannot he required of me to give an ao* 
count of books so totally forgotten, and 
so uninteresting in their subjects as these 
dialectical treatises on either side. The 
importance of Ramus in philosophical his- 
tory is not so much founded on his own 
deserts, as on the eifect he {NPoduced in 
looseninff the fetters of inveterate pn^vh 
dice, and thus preparing the way, like 
many others of nis generation, for those 
who were to be the restorers of 
philosophy.f 



CHAPTER IV. 



msToar or mosal ahd political pmLosopBT, ahd op avaispmuDiiioi, raoM 1560 

TO 1600. 



SacT. I. Ov MosAL Pbilosopht. 

9lo.->Hook0r.«-EtMj8 of M onlsigM.— Tbsir In- 
OMon€o Um Pablic.— ItalMD and Eighth Mor- 



1. It must naturally be supposed that 
by fer the greater put of what was writ- 
ten on moral obligations in the sixteenth 
century will be found in the theological 
quarter of ancient libraries. The practice 
of auricular confession brought wiUi it an 
entire science of casuistry, which had 
gradually been wrought into a complica^ 
ted system. Many, once conspicuous wri- 
ters m this province, belong to the present 
period ; but we shall defer the suMect tffl 
we arrive at the next, when it had acqui- 
red a more prominent importance. 

0. The first original work of any repu- 
SM«,n« ution in ethical phikMophy since 
^Mmia. the revival of letters, and which, 
beinff apparently designed, in great meas- 
ure, for the chtur of the confessional, serves 
00 aoort of link between the elaoo of mere 



casuistry and the philosophical sy s te ms 
of morals which were to follow, is l^ 
Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who 
played an eminentpart in the deliberations 
of the Council of Trent, m opposition both 
to the papal court and to the theologians 
of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned 
by its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagiaa 
school. This folio volume, entitled De 
Justitia et Jure, was first published, ac- 
cording to the Biographic Univetselle, at 
Antwerp, in 1568. It appears to be found- 
ed on the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
the polar star of every true Dommican. 
Every question is discussed with that re- 
markable observation of distinctions, uad 
that unremitting desire, both to compre- 
hend and to distribute a subject, which is 
displayed in many of these foTfotien fo« 
lios, and ought to inspire us with revei^ 
ence for the zealous energy of their so- 



• M'Crie'f Life of Melrille.ti., 300. 
t Brack«,v.,om B«hle,iL,IOL 
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lbon,6Ten when w« Ifaid it impossible, as 
must generally be the casey to read so 
much as a few pages consecntively, or 
when we light upon toifling and insuA- 
dent aiyuments in the coarse of our cas- 
ual glances over the volume. 

3. Hoofcer^s Ecclesiastical Polity might 
g^^^ seem more im)perly to jhU under 
^'^' the head of theology; but the first 
book of this work being fay much the best, 
Hooker ought rather to be reckoned among 
those who have weighed the principles, 
and delineated the boundaries of moral 
and political science. I have, on another 
occasion,* done full justice to the wisdom 
and eloquence of this earliest among the 
creat writers of England, who, having 
dnmk at the streams of ancient philoso* 
phy, has acquired from Plato and Tully 
somewhat of their redundancy and want 
of precision, with their comprehensive- 
ness of observation and their dignity of 
sool. The reasonings of Hooker, though 
he bore in the ensuing century the sur- 
name of Judicious, are not always safe or 
satisfactory, nor, perhaps, can they be 
feekoned wh<dly dear or consistent : his 
laaninf , though beyond that of most Eng- 
lish writers in that age, is necessarily un- 
critical ; and his fundamental theory, the 
mutability of ecdesiastical government, 
has as little pleased those for whom he 
wrote as those whom he repelled b]jr its 
means. But he stood out at a vast height 
above his predecessors and contempora- 
ries in the English Church, and was, per- 
haps, Che first of our writers who had any 
considerable acquaintance with the philos- 
ophers of Greece, not merely displayed in 
qiratatioiiy of which others may have 
sometimes set an example, but in a spir- 
it of reflection and comprehensiveness 
which the study of antiquity alone could 
have infused. The absence of minute 
ramifications of aigument, in which, the 
schoolmen loved lo spread out, distin- 
guishes Hooker from, the writen who had 
been trained in those arid dialectics, such 
as Soto or Suarez; but, as I have hinted, 
considering the depth and difficulty of sev- 
cral questions that he deals with in the 
Ifarst book of the Polity, we might wish for 
ji little less of the expanded palm of rhet- 
oric, and somewhat of more dialectical 
precision in the reasomng.f 

* Coiutitat Hist. Engl., chap. i?. 

t It hat been ahown with irreaiatible jmiof by the 
tet editor of Hooker, that the aizth book of the Ec- 
eleaiaatical Polity hat been loat ; that which we 
tead aa aoch being, with the exception of a few par- 
agrapha at the beginning* altogether a difleient pro. 
doction, thoQgh bearing marka of the aame anthor. 
Thia ia proved* not oiJy by ita want of relation to 
the general oMeotof lhewoilE,an4tothe 



4. Hooker, like most gnat moral wri- 
ters both of antiquity and of mod* nafta»- 
em ages, rests his positkms OB one ryaraM- 
soUd basis, the eternal obligation ««tiBw. 
of natural law. A small number had been 
inclmed to maintain an ari>itnry power of 
the Deitv, even over the fundamental prin- 
ciples of right and wrong ; but the scKmd- 
er theologians seem to have held that, 
however the will of God may be the prop- 
er source of moral obligation in manVinH, 
concerning which they were not more 
agreed then than they have been sinee, it 
was impossible for nim to deviate from 
his immutable rectitude and holinns. 
They were unanimous, also, in assertinf 
the capacity of the human faculties to 
discern right from wrong, little regarding 
what they deemed the prejudices or er- 
rors that had misled many nations, and 
more or less influenced the nuyori^ of 
mankind. 

6. But there had never been wanting 
those who, strack by the diversi^ Doabia mi 
ty of moral judgments and be- byadMRL 
haviour among men, and especially mder 
circumstances of climate, manners, or re- 
ligion diffiurent from our own, had fomd 
it hard to perceive how reason ooidd be 
an unerring arbiter, whoi there was so 
much discrepance in what she professed 
to have determined. The relations of 
travellers, continually pressmg upon the 
notice of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
and pevhaps rather more exaggerated than 
at present, in describing barbarous tribes, 

announced in the title of tbia very book, but by the 
remarkable fiict, that a aeriea of remarka by two 
frienda of Hooker on the aijth book are extant, and 
publiafaad ia the laat edition, which were ohfrionaly 
deaigned for a totally different treat iae from that 
whieh haa alwaya psHad lor the aizth book of Ite 
Eoeleaiaatical raity. Thia can only be dptaised 
by the confuaion in which Hooker'a mannacnpte 
were left at his death, and upon which auapicione 
of interpolation have been winided. Sncll eitepi. 
Clone are not reaaonable ; and, notwithaCanding ike 
exaggerated language which haa aosietimea beaa 
uaedTl think it very qiueationable whether any aaoie 
perfect manuactipt waa ever in exiatenoe. The 
reaaoning in the aerenth and eighth hooka appeata 
aa ehiborate, the pioolb aa luU, the gmsmaikal 
atractnre aa perfect ae in the eariier booka ; and the 
abaence of thoae paatagaa of eloqaenoe, which we 
occaaionally find in the former, cannot afibid enren 
a preaumption that the latter were designed to be 
written over again. The eighth book imaiiiiiMlly 
incomplete, wanting aome diacnanene whkh the 
anthor had annoanoad ; bnt thia eeeana laiher ad- 
verae to the hypotheeia of a more elaborate oopj. 
The more pr6bab1e inference ia, that Hooker wee 
interrupted by death before be had completed .hie 
plan. It ia poaaible, alao, that the cODclnaiaa of the 
eighth book haa been loat like the eixth. AU tke 
atoriea en thia eobject in Walion'a Life of Hooker* 
who aeema to have been a man alwaya too cied- 
uloua of anecdote, are onaatiafectoty to my ooa 
who exade letf pioeC 
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ftUmMit to the 
It was at least eTklent, withdat 
anything that oould be called unroaaona^ 
Me akeptidaBa, that these diversities ought 
to be well explained and siAed befoie we 
acquiesced in the pleasant conviction that 
we alone could be in the light. 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, the first 
i^,,j,iif edition of which appeared at Bor* 
ii OTw i gwi deaux in 1580/ make in several 
reapects an epoch in literaturef less on 
aeconnt of their resl importance^ or the 
novel truths they contain, than of their 
influence upon the taste and the opinions 
of Europe. They are the first provccoHo 
arf Mii/iim, the first appeal from the porch 
and the academy to the haunts of busy 
and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and re- 
flect for himself on questions of moral 
phikMophy. In an age when every topic 
of thia nature was treated systematicslly 
and in a didactic form, he broke out witfah 
out connexion of chapters, with all the 
digressions that levity and garrulous eao* 
tiam oould suggest, with a venr deliffhttul, 
hot, at that time, moat unusual rapiaity of 
transition from seriousness to gayety. It 
would be to anticipate much of what win 
demand attention m the ensuing century, 
were we to mention here the conspicuous 
writen who, more or less directly, and 
with more or less of close imitation, may 
be clasaed in the school of Montai^e ; it 
embraces, in fact, a large proportion of 
French and Engtish literature, and es- 
]iecially of that which has borrowed his 
title of Essays. No prose writer of the 
sixteenth century has been so generally 
read, nor probably given so much deliffht. 
Whatever may be our estimate of Moii- 
taigne as a philoaopher, a name which he 
was &r frem arrogating, there will be but 
one opinion of the felicity and brightneas 
of his geniua. 

7. It ia a striking proof of these quali- 
TMrataiw tics, that WO cauiot help believ- 
9/MiMkm. ing him to have struck out all 
his thouffhto by a spontaneous effort of 
his mind, and to have fellen afterward 
upon his ouotations and examples by 
happy accioent. I have little doubt but 
that the process was diflerent ; and that, 
either by dint of memoiy, though he ab- 
solutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or Inr the usual method of commote 
placina, he had made his reading instnn 
mental to excite his own ingenious and 
fearless understsnding. His extent of 
Isarning waa by no means great for that 



* Thii cditioD contains odIt the first and second 
booka of the Essays; the third waa pobttihed in 
lhiAefFtti%158a. 



age, but the whole of it waa brought to 
bear on his object ; and it is a proof of 
Montaigne^s independence of mind, that, 
while a vast mass of erudition was the 
only regular paasport to fame, he read no 
authon but auch as were most fitted to his 
own habits of thii^ing. Hence he display a 
a unity, a self-existence, which we seidooi 
find so complete in other writers. His 
quotations, though they, perhaps, make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem 
parts of himself, and are like limbs of his 
own mind, vfiMk could not be sepanted 
without laceration. Bift over all is spread 
a charm of a fascinatiiig simplicity, and 
an apparent abandonment of the whole 
man to the easy inspiration of genius, 
combined with a good-nature, thou|^ rath- 
er too epicurean and destitute of monl 
eneigy, which, for that very reason, made, 
him a favourite with men of similar die* 
positions, for whom eomrts, and campa, 
and country mansions were the proper 
soil. . 

8, Montai^e is sui>erior to any of the^ 
ancients in hveliness, in that careless and 
rapid style, where one thought springs 
naturally, but not consecutively, from an« 
other, by analogical rather than deductive 
connexion ; so that, while the reader seems 
to be following a train of arguments, he 
is impereeptibly hnnried to a distance by 
some contingent association. This may 
be obeerved in half his essays, the titm 
of which often give us little insight into 
their f^eneral scope. Thus the apology 
for Raimond de Sebonde is so<m forgotten 
in the long defence of moral Pyrrhonism^ 
which occupies the twelfth chapter of tho 
second book. He sometimes makes a 
show of coming back from his excursiens ; 
but he has generally exhausted himself 
before he does so. Tliis is what men lovo 
to practise (not advantageously for their 
severer studies) in their own thoughts; 
they bve to follow the casual associations 
that lead them through pleasant labyrinth^ 
•<-as one riding along the high road isgiad 
to deviate a little into the woods, thoiigb 
it may sometimes happen that he will k>s« 
his way, and find himself far remote from 
his inn» And such is the conversational 
style oi lively snd eloquent oki men. We 
converse with JMontaigne, or, rether, hear 
him talk ; it is almost impossible to read 
his essays without thinking that he spesks 
to us; we see his cheerM brow, his sparic- 
liof eye, his negligent, but gentlemanly 
demeanour; we picture him in his arm- 
chair, with his few books round the room^ 
and Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of hia mind pro* 
duces great part of the charm of bis wri- 
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ting; it redeeniB his vanity, witboot whieh 
it coald not have been so flilly displayed, 
or, perhaps, so powerfully felt. In an age 
of hteraiy servitude, when every province 
into which reflection could wander was 
occupied by some despot; when, to say 
nothing of theology, men found Aristotle, 
or Ulpian, or Hippocrates at every turn- 
ing to dictate their road, it was gratifying 
to fall in company vrith a sim^e gentle- 
man, who, witn much more reading than 
graerally belonged to his class, had the 
spirit to ask a reason for every rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed much, be- 
sides his quotations, ftom the few ancient 
authors he loved to study. In one pas- 
sage he even says that his book is wholly 
compiled ftt>m Plutarch and Seneca; but 
this is evidently intended to throw the 
critics off their scent. " I purposely con- 
ceal the authors fh>m whom I borrow,'* 
he says in another place, *' to check the 
presumption of those who are apt to cen- 
sure what they find in a modem. I am 
content that they should lash Seneca and 
Plutarch throu(|[h my sides.'** These were 
his two favourite authors ; and, in order 
to Judge of the originality of Montaigne in 
any passage, it may oft^n be necessary to 
have a considenri>le acquaintance with 
their works. ** When I write," he says, 
" I care not to have books about me ; but 
I can hardly be without a Plutarch, "f He 
knew little Greek, but most editions at 
that time had a Latin translation: he 
needed not for Plutarch to go beyond his 
own language. Cicero he did not much 
admire, except the epistles to Atticus. He 
esteemed the modems very slightly in 
ooraparison with antiqui^, though prais- 
ing Ouicciardini and Philip de Gomines. 
Dugald Stewart observes that Montaigne 
cannot be suspected of affectation, and 
therefore must have believed what he 
says of the badness of his memory, for- 
getting, as he tells us, the names of the 
commonest things, and even of those he 
constantly saw. But his vanity led him 
to talk perpetually of himself; and, as often 
happens to vain men, he would rather talk 
of his own failings than of any foreign 
subject. He could not have had a very 
defective memory so far as it had been 
exercised, though he might fall into the 
common mistake of co^ounding htt in- 
attention to ordinary objects wiSi weak- 
ness of the faculty. 

11. Montai^ seldom defines or dis- 
criminates ; his mind had great quickness, 
hat little subtlety ; his carelessness and 
impatience of labour rendered his views 
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practically one-Med ; for, t 
sufficiently free from prejudice to place 
the objects of consideration in dinereiit 
Ug^ts, he wanted the power, or did not 
use the diligence, to make that compara- 
tive appreciation of &cts which is neces* 
sary to distinguish the truth. He apf^ears 
to most advantage in matters requiring 
good sense and calm observation, as in 
the education of children. The twenty- 
fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book, which rdate to this subiect, are 
among the best in the collection. His 
excellent temper made him an enemy to 
the harshness and tyranny so frequent at 
that time in the management of children, 
as his clear understanding did to the pe- 
dantic methods of overloading and misdi- 
recting their faculties. It required some 
courage to argue against the mmmarians 
who had almost monopolized the admira- 
tion of the worid. Oi these men Mon- 
taigne observes, that, though the^f have 
strong memories, their Judgment is uso- 
ally very shallow, making only an excep- 
tion for Tumebus, who, though in his 
opinion the greatest scholar that had ex- 
isted for a thousand years, had nothing of 
the pedant about hun bat his dress. In 
all tne remarks of Montaige on human 
character and manners, we find a liveli- 
ness, simplicity, and truth. They are 
such as his ordinary (^yportonities of ob- 
servation or his readinJE suggested ; and, 
though several writers have given proofis 
of deeper refiection or more watdilul dis- 
cernment, few are so well calculated to 
fall in with the apprehension of the gen^ 
oral reader. 

19. The skepticism of Montaigne, ooa- 
coming which so moch has be^n said, is 
not displayed in religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, though his ftdth seems 
to have been rather tibuat of acauescenDe 
thnn conviction, nor in such subtletaes of 
metaphysical Pyrrhonism as we find in 
Sanchez, which had no attractioa for bis 
careless nature. But he had read much 
of Sextus Empiricns, and ml^t, peifaapa, 
have derived something from his favour- 
ite Plutarch. He had also been forcible 
strack by the recent narratives of travel- 
lersi which he sometimes received with a 
credulity as to evidence not rarely com- 
bined with theoretical skepticism, and 
which is too much the fault of his age to 
bring censure on an individusL it was 
then assumed that all trav^ers were 
trostwMthy, and still more thai none of 
the Greek and Roman authors have re- 
corded falsehoods. Henos he was at a 
loss to discover a general rule of moral 
law, as an implanted instinct or 
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ly deduetion of eommmi mmmi, in tbe 
▼aiying usages and opimons of mankind. 
But his skeptieism was less ezlravagant 
and unreasonable at that time than it 
would be now. Thinas then really doubt- 
ful hare been proTed, and positions, isy- 
tienched by autnority which he dared not 
to scruple, have been overthrown ;* truth, 
in vetinng fimn her outposts, has become 
more unassailaUe in her citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a sjrmptom of 
wanting a thorough love of truth when a 
man overrates, as much as when he over- 
looks the difficulties he deals with. Mon- 
taiffne is perhaps not exempt ftom this 
faiBng. Thougn sincere and candid in 
his ^neral temper, he is sometimes more 
ambitious of setting forth his own inge* 
unity than desirous to come to the bottom 
of his subject. Hence he is apt to run 
into the fallacy common to this class of 
writers, and which La Mothe le Vayer 
emi^oyed much more— that of confound- 
ing the variations of the customs of man- 
kind in things morally indiflerent with 
those which affect the principles of duty ; 
and hence the serious writers on philoso- 

Biy in the next aae, Pascal, Amauld, 
alebranche, animadvert with much se- 
verity on Montaigne. They considered 
him, not pertiaps m^ustly, as an enemy 
to the candid and honest investigation of 
truth, both by his bias towards Pyiriion- 
ism, and by the great indiffbrence of his 
temperament ; scarcely acknowledging so 
much as was due the service he hM <M>ne 
by chasmg the servile pedantry of the 
schools, and pieparinff the way for closer 
reasoners than himself. Buttroverytone 
of their censures is sufficient to prove the 
vast influence he had exerted over the 
world. 

14. Montaigne is the earliest olassical 
writer in the French language, the first 
whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
have read. 8o long as an unaffected style 
and an appearance of the utmost simpli- 
city and good-nature shall charm ; so lonff 
as the lovers of desultory and cheerfm 
conversation shall be more numerous than 
those who prefer a lecture or a sermon ; 
so long as reading is sought by the many 
aa an amusement in idleness or a resource 
in pain, so long will Montaiane be among 
the ftvourite authors of maiuind. 1 know 
not whether the ifieatest blemish of his 
Essays has much impeded their populari- 
ty ; tney led the way to the indecency ao 
characteristic of French literature, but in 

* Montii|iie't tkepticism ww rishtly asercited 
on witchcnft aikl other ■nperoatunl ttoriat ; and 
he had probabbr some weignt in ditcnditinff those 
Mperatidona.— 8m I iii., c. 11. 



no writer on serious topics, except Buyle, 
more habitual than in Montaigne. Itmay 
be observed, that a larger portion of thia 
quality distinguishes the thud book, pub- 
lished after he had attained a reputation, 
than tbe two former. It is also more over- 
spread by egotism ; and it ia not agreea- 
ble to perceive that the two leading fanlta 
of his disposition became more unre- 
strained and absorbing as he advanced in 
Ufe. 

15. The Italians have a few moral trea- 
tiaes of this period, but chiefly wrHanon 
scarce and little read. The In- Morata te. 
stitusioni Morali of Alexander *^^' 
Piccolonuni; the Instituxioni di Tutta la 
Yite dell' Uomo Nalo Nobile e in citt^ 
Libera, by the aame author ; the Latin trsa- 
tise of Mazsoni de Triphci Tita, which^ 
though we mention it here as partly eth- 
ical, seems to be rather an attenipt to* 
give a general survey of all acienoe, are 
among the least obscure^ though they have 
never oeen of much reputation in Europe.* 
But a more eetebrated work, relating, in- 
deed, to a minor deportment of ethica, the 
rules of polite and decoroua behaviour, is 
the Galateo of Oasa, bishop of Benevento, 
and an elegant writer of considerable rep 
utation. This little treatise is not only 
accounted superior in style to most Ital* 
ian prose, but serves to illustrate the man- 
ners of society in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Some of the improprie- 
ties which M censures are such as wo 
riiould hardly have expected to find m lu 
aly, and almost remind us of a strange but 
graphic poem of one Dedekind,oii the man- 
ners of Germany in the sixteenth century, 
called Grobianus. But his own p r scept tg 
in other placea, though hardly striking no 
aa novel, are more refined, and relate to 
the essential principles of social inter- 
course rather than to its eonventionai 
form8.t Casa wrote also a little book on 
the duties to be obeerved between friends 
of unequal ranks. Tbe inferior, he ad- 
vises, should never permit himself to Jest 
upon his patron ; but, if he is himself 
stung by any unpleasing wit oi* sharp word, 
ought to receive it wiu a smiling counte- 



• For these books see Tinboeehi, Coniiem, ami 
Oincn6o6. NioeiOD. toI. zxiti, observes oi Picco- 
lomini. that he was the first who employed the Ital- 
ian langiuie in moral philoaopby. Thiesrast, bow- 
ever, be taken verr strictly ; for, in a general sense 
" s Dave ( '' ' 
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t Case inveighs ageiDst the pttnetilionseDd tnm- 
blesowB esranoaiee, in ti e d i i ced, ae he supposes, 
from 8pein« making distinctioos in the mode of ad- 
dressing diflforent ranks of nobilitv. One of these 
tnnovattDns was the ose of the tllM person lor the 
'iol 
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BBQce, and to answer 80 as to ooneeal his 
resentment. It is probable that this art 
was nnderstood hi an Italian palace with- 
out the help of books. 

16. There was ner^ a generation in 
b Bnciud. Bnirtod whidi, for woridly pro- 
* denoe and wise obsenration of 
mankind, stood hig^r than the subjects 
of Elizabeth. Rich in men of stroBf^ mind, 
that age had given them a disdphne un- 
known to ourselves ; the strictness of the 
Tudor government; the suspidous temper 
of the queen, the spirit not only of intol- 
erance, but of inquisitiveness as to reli- 
gious dissent, the onoertainties of the fu- 
ture, produced a caution rather foreign to 
the £nglish character, accompanied by a 
dooer attention to the workings of other 
men's minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long distin- 
guished the Italians ; but it is chiefly die- 
Sayed, perliaps, in their political writings, 
^e find it, in a larver and more philosomi- 
ical sense, near Uie end of filisabetn's 
rsign, when our literature made its first 
strong shoot, prompting the short, cob- 
densed reflections of Buneigh and Raleigh, 
or aatnrating with moral <U)senration the 
mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

17i The first in time, and, we may just- 
BMnTk ly say, the first in excellence of 
^S^v^ English writings on moral prudence 
are the Bssajrs of Bacon. But these, as 
we now read them, though not very bulky, 
are sreatly enlarged since their first pub- 
lication in 1597. They then were but ten 
in number : entiUed, l. Of Studies ; 9. Of 
Discourse; 3. Of Ceremonies and Re- 
spects ; 4. Of Followers and Friends; 5. 
Of Suiters ; 6. Of Expense; 7. Of Regi- 
ment of Health ; 8. Of Honour and Rep- 
vtati<m; 0. Of Faction; 10. Of Negotia- 
ting. And even these lew have been ex* 
panded in later editions to nearly double 
their extent. The rest were added chief- 
ly in leiS, and the whole were enlarged 
in 1686. The pith, indeed, of these ten 
essays wiU be found in the edition of 1697 ; 
the additions being merely to explain, cor- 
rect, or illustrate. But, as a much great- 
er number were incorporated with them 
in the next century, we shall say no more 
of Bacon's Essays for the present. 



SsoT. II. Oir PotmoAL Philosopht. 

Freedom of Writing on GovemmeDt tt thie Tine. 
—Its Caoses.— Hottomen.— Lengnet.— lift Boo- 
tie.^BaclMtitti/*-Roo6.-*|CMiaiuu— Tho Jeea- 
ito.— Bokero and PaniU.— Bodin.-- Analyne of 
hie Republic. 

18. Tbb present period, especially alter 
1670, is far more fruitful than tliB pveoe* 



ding m the sBBalsol political sei* nwaAmtt 
ence. It produced several works iwuii«ei 
both of temporary and permanent ^"^"**'*' 
importance. Before we cooae to Bodin, 
who is its most conspicuous .oraameiit, it 
mav be fit to mention some less eonsid- 
erable books, which, thou^ belonging 
partly to the temporary chiss, have in sev- 
eral mstancessurvived the occasion which 
drew them forth, and indicate a state of 
public opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A oonstant progress towards dbao- 
lute monarchy, sometimes silent, rjijuniiie 
at othertimes attended with vio> •f >wa 
lence, had been observable in the '"^^ 
principal kingdoms of Europe for the last 
nundred years. This had been tnoocht 
about by various oireumstances which be> 
long to civil history ; but, among others, 
by a more skilful management, and a more 
systematic attention to the maxims of 
statecraft, which had sometimes assonied 
a sort of scientific form, as in the Prince 
of Machiavel, but were more frequently 
inculcated in current rules familiar to the 
counsellors >of kings. The consequeaoe 
had been, not only many flagrant instan- 
ces of violated public right, but in some 
countries, especially France, an halntaal 
contempt for every moral as well as poliU 
ical restraint on the ruler*s will. But op- 

Eression is always felt to be such, and the 
reach of known laws csnnot be aed^Mi 
borne without resentment, though f^ wM ed 
it may without resistance ; and ^ ^ 
there were several causes that tended to 
generate a spirit of indignation against the 
predominant despotism^ Independent of 
those of a pohtvsal nature, which varied 
according to the circumstances of king* 
doms, there were three that bekmged to 
the sixteenth century as a learned andre- 
llectmg age, which, if they did not all ex- 
ercise a great influence over the multitude, 
were sufficient to affect the complexion 
of literature, and to indicate a somewhat 
novel state of opinion in the public mind. 
90. 1. From the Greek and Roman poets, 
orators, or historians, the 8ch<dar QMivti 
derived the principles, not only of swa eiaw> 
equsl Justice, but of equal privi- tohhiflfy. 
leges ; he learned to reverence free repub- 
lics, to abhor tyranny, to sympathise with 
a Timoleon or a Bmtus. A late English 
historian, who carried to a moriiid excesa 
his jealousy of democratic prejudices, frm- 
ded that these are perceptible in the ver- 
sions of Greek authors by the learned of 
the sixteenth century, and that Xylander 
or Rhodomann gratified their spite sgainst 
the sovereigns of their own time, hy mis- 
translating their text in order to throw 
odium on Phihp or Alexander. This ia 
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piobeUy nnfoonded; but it may Mill be 
true that men, who had imbibed notions, 

Srhaps, as indefinite as exaggexated, of 
B blessings of freedom in ancient Rome 
and Greece, would draw no advantageous 
contrast with the palpable outrages of ar- 
bitruypower before their ejrea. We have 
seen, fifty years before, a strikmg oroof of 
almost mutinous indignation in the Ada- 
ges of Erasmus ; and I have little doubt 
uiat farther evidence of it might be glean- 
ed fh>m the letters and writings of the 
learned. 

SI. II. In proportion as the antiquities 
Tnok tbeir ^^ ^ existing European mon- 
cfwauid archies came to be studied, it 
iteJtwtaiL eould not but appear that the 
royal authority had outgrown many limita- 
tions that primitive usage or established 
law had imposed upon it ; and the farther 
back these researches extended, the more 
they seemed, according to some inquirers, 
to fovour a popular theory of constitutional 
|»olity. III. Neither of these considera- 
tions, which afiected only the patient 
scholar, struck so powerfully on the public 
mind as the free spirit enffendered by the 
Refbrmation, and especially the Judaizing 
turn of the eariy Protestants ; those, at 
least, of the Calvinistic school, which 
sought for precedents and models in the 
Old Testament, and dehshted to recount 
how the tribes of Israel had fallen avray 
firom Kehoboam, how the Maccabees had 
lepelled the Syrian, how Eglon had been 
smitten by the dagger of Ehud. For many 
years the Protestants of France had made 
choice of the sword, when their alterna- 
tive was the stake; and, amid defeat, 
treachery, and massacre, sustained sn un^ 
equal combat with extraordmary heroism, 
and a constancy that only a persuaaion 
of acting according to conscience could 
impart. That persuasion it was the busi- 
ness of their ministers and scholars to 
encourage by argument. Each of these 
three pnndples of liberty was asserted by 
means of the press in the short period be- 
tween 1570 and 15^0. 

93. Furst in order of publication is the 
fymq, Franoo-Gallia of Francis Hotto- 
oaiita of man, one of the most eminent 
B«Maman. lawyers of that age. This is 
chiefly a coUection of passages fh>m the 
early French historians, to prove the share 
of the people in government, and espe- 
cially their right of electing the kings of 
the first two races. No one, in such in- 
quiries, would now have recourse to the 
Franco-Gallia, which has certainly the 
defect of great partiality, and an unwar- 
rantable extension of the author's hypothe- 
sis. But it is also true that Hottoman 

Vol. L-Qq 



revealed some fhcts as to the ancient 
monarchy of France, which neither the 
later historians, flatterers of the court, 
nor the lawyers of the Parliament of Paris, 
against whom he is prone to inveigh, had 
sttffraed to transpire. 

5U. An anonymous treatise, Tindicin 
contra Tjrrannos, Auctore 8te- vmaiete «r 
phano Junio Bruto Celta, 1579, LncMt. 
commonly ascribed to Hubert Languet, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, breathes 
the stem spirit of Judaical Huguenotism. 
Kings, that lay waste the chnrch of God 
and support idolatry; kings, that tramj^ 
upon their subjects* privileges, may be 
deposed by the states of their kingdom, 
who, indeed, are bound in duty to do so, 
though it is not lawfld for private men to 
take up arms without authority. Askings 
derive their pre-eminence from the will of 
the people, they may be considered as 
feudaUy vassals of their subjects, so fiur 
that they may forfeit their crown by 
felony against them. Though Languet 
speaks honourably of ancient tyrannicides, 
it seems as if he could not mean to justify 
assassination, since he refusee the right of 
resistance to private men. 

d4. Hottoman and Languet were both 
Protestants; and the latter es- oniiii*va 
pecially may have been greatly ^i BiMUt. 
mfluenced by the perilous fortunes of their 
religion. A short treatise, however, came 
out in 1578, written probably near thirty 
years before, by Stephen de la Boetie, 
best known to posterity by the ardent 
praises of his friend Montaigne, an adhe- 
rent to the chuxdi. This is called Le 
Contr* Un, ou Discours de la Servitude 
Volontaire. It well deserves its title. 
Roused by the flagitious tyranny of many 
contemporary rulers, and none were worse 
than Henry IL, under whose reign it was 
probably written. La Boetie pours forth 
the vehement indignation of a youthful 
heart, full of the love of virtue and of 
the brilliant illusions which a superficial 
knowledge of ancient history creates, 
a^nst the voluntary abjectness of man* 
kmd, who submit as slaves to one no 
wiser, no braver, no stronger than any of 
themselves. ** He who so plays the mas* 
ter over you has but two eyes, has but 
two hands, has but one body, has nothing 
more than the least among the vast iram« 
ber who dwell in our cities ; nothing has 
he better than you, save the advantage 
that you ffive him, that he may ruin you. 
Whence has he so many eyes to watch 
you, but that you give them to him t How 
has he so many hands to strike you, but 
that he employs your own V How does 
he come by the feet which trample on 
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Your citieB but by your means I How can 
ne have any power over you but what 
you give him % How could he venture to 
persecute you if he had not an under- 
standing wiih yourselves! What harm 
could he do you if you were not receivers 
of the robber that plunders you/accom- 
^ces of the murderer who kills you, and 
traitors to your own selves? You, you 
sow the fruits of the earth that he may 
waste them; you furnish your houses 
that he may piUage them ; you rear your 
daughters that he may glut his wanton- 
ness, and your sons that he may lead 
them at the best to his wars, or that he 
may- send them to execution, or make 
them the instruments of his concupis- 
cence, the ministers of his revenge. You 
exhaust your bodies with labour, that he 
may revel in luxury, or wallow in base 
and .vile pleasures; you weaken your- 
selves that he may become more strong, 
and better able to hold you in check. 
And yet from so many indignities that 
the beasts themselves, could they be con- 
scious of them, would not endure, you 
may deliver yourselves if you but make 
an effort, not to deliver yourselves, but to 
show the will to do it. Once resolve to 
be no longer slaves, and you are already 
free. I do not say that you should assail 
him or shake his seat ; merely support 
him no longer, wad you will see that, like 
a great Colossus, whose basis has been 
removed from beneath him, he will fall by 
his own weight, and break to pieces."* 

85. These bursts of a noble patriotism, 
which no one who is in the least familiar 
with the history of that period will think 
inexcusable, are much unlike what we 
generally expect from the French wri- 
ters. La Boetie, in fact, is almost a sin- 
gle instance of a thoroughly republican 
character till nearly the period of the 
Revolution. Montaigne, the stanchest 
supporter of church and state, excuses 
bis friend, " le plus grand homme, a mon 
avis, de notre siecle,^* assuring us that he 
was always a loyal subject, thouj^h, if he 
had been permitted his own choice, " he 
would rather have been bom at Venice 
than at Sarlat." La Boetie died young in 
1561, and his Discourse was written some 
years before ; he might have lived to per- 
ceive how much more easy it is to inveigh 
against the abuses of government than to 
bring about anything better by rebellion. 

26. The three great sources of a free 
Bnetanto, spint in politics, admiration of an- 
DvJure tiquity, zeaLfor religion, and per- 
"*'°*- suasion of positive right, which 



* he Contr* Un of La Boetie is published at the 
end of MDM editioQt of Hontaisme. 



separately had animated La Boetie, Lao- 
guet, and Hottoman, united their streams 
to produce, in another country, the trea- 
tise of George Buchanan (De Jure Regni 
apud Sicotos), a schblar, a Protestant, imd 
the subject of a very limited monarchy. 
This is a dialogue elegantly written, and 
designed, firsts to show the origin of royal 
government from popular election ; then, 
the right of putting tyrannical kings to 
death, according to Scripture, and the con- 
ditional allegiance due to the crown of 
Scotland, as proved by the coronation 
oath, which implies that it is received in 
trust from the people. The following is a 
specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which 
goes very materiaUv farther than Languet 
had presumed to do : " Is there, then," 
says one of the interlocutors, ** a mutoal 
compact between the kinff and the people! 
M. Thus it seems. — fi. Does not ne who 
first violates the compact, t^id does any- 
thing against his own stipulations, break 
his agreement ? M. He does. — B. If, then, 
the bond which attached the king to the 
people is broken, all rights he derived 
from the agreement are forfeited! M. 
They are forfeited. — ^B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as before 
the agreement! M. He has the same 
rights and the same freedom as he had 
before. — B. But if a king should do things 
tending to the dissolution of human so- 
ciety, for the preservation of which he 
has been made, what name should we 
give him ! M. We should call him a ty- 
rant. — B. But a tyrant not only possesses 
no just authority over his people, bat is 
their enemy ! M. He is surely their en- 
emy. — B. Is there not a just cause of war 
against an enemy who has inflicted Ittavr 
and intolerable injuries upon us! M. 
There is. — B. What is the nature of a 
war against the enemy of all mankind, 
that is, against a tyrant ? M. None can 
be more just. — B. Is it not lawiVil, in a 
war ju9tly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, but for any single person, 
to kill an enemy ! M. It must l^ con- 
fessed. — B. What, then, shall we say of a 
tyrant, a public enemy, with whom all 
good men are in eternal warfare! may 
not any one of all mankind inflict on him 
every penalty of war ? M. I observe thai 
all nations have been of that opinion ; for 
Theba is extolled for having killed her 
husband, and Timoleon for his brother's, 
and Cassius for his son's death.*'* 

97. We may include among political 
treatises of this class some pub- pwraet w 
lished by the English and Scot- S^qoB 
tish exiles during the persecution ''' 

♦P,9S. 
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of their religion by the two Marias. They 
are, indeed, prompted by circumstances, 
and, in some mstances, have too much of a 
temporary character to deserre a place in 
literary tustory. I will, however, give an 
account of one, more theoretical than the 
rest, and characteristic of the bold spirit 
of these early Protestants, especially as 
it IB almost wholly unknown except by 
name. This is in the title-page : ** A Short 
Treatise of Politiaue Power, and of the 
true obedience which subjects owe to 
kings and other civil magistrates, being 
an answer to seven questions : ' 1. Where- 
of politique power groweth, wherefore it 
was ordained, and the right use and duty 
of the same 1 2. Whether kings, princes, 
and other governors have an absolute 
power and authority over their subjects ? 
3. Whether kings, princes, and other poli- 
tique governors be subject to God's laws, 
or the positive laws of their countries t 4. 
In what things and how far subjects are 
bound to obey their princes and govern- 
ors ? 6. Whether all the subjects soods 
be the emperor's or king's own, and that 
they may lawfully take them for their 
own I e. Whether it be lawful to depose 
an evil governor and kill a tyrant? 7. 
What confidence is to be given to princes 
and potentates V " 

98. The author of this treatise was John 
iianiMni Poynet, or Ponnet, as it is spelled 
UMory. in the last edition, bishop of Win- 
chester under Edward VI., and who is said 
to have had a considerable share in the 
Reformation.* It was first published in 
1558, and reprinted in 1642, *' to serve," 
says Strype, ** the turn of those times." 
** This book," observes truly the same in- 
dustrious person, ** was not over favoura- 
ble to princes." Poynet died veiy soon 
afterward, so that we cannot determine 
whether he woukl have thought it expe- 
dient to speak as fiercely under the reign 
tibat was to come. The place of publica- 
tion of the first edition I do not know, but 
I presume it was at Geneva or Frankfort. 
It is closely and vigorously written, de- 
serving, in many parts, a high place among 
the English prose of that age, though not 
entirely free from the usual fault— vulgar 
and ribaidrous invective. He determines 
all the questions stated in the title-page 
on principles adverse to royal power, con- 
tending, in the sixth chapter, that *' the 
manifold and continual examples that have 
been, trom time to time, of the deposing 
of kinffs snd killing of tyrants, do most 
certainly confirm it to be most true, just, 
and consonant to God's judgment. The 



* Chalmen. Sli7pe*t Memortalt. 



history of kings ui the Old Testament is 
full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole truly 
citeth, Enjgland lacketh not the practice 
and experience of the same ; for they de* 
privedKing Edward II., because. Without 
law, he kified the subjects, spoiled them 
of their goods, and wasted the treasures 
of the realm. And upon what just causes 
Richard II. was thrust out, and Henry IV. 
put in his place, I refer it to their own 
judgment. DenmaA also now, in our days, 
did nobly the like act, when they depri- 
ved Christiem the tyrant, and committed 
him to peipetual prison. 

S9. *' The reasons, arguments, and laws 
that serve for the deposing and Aifws ibr 
displacing of an evil governor tyreoBidda. 
will do as much for the proof that it is 
lawful to kill a tyrant, if they may be in- 
differently heard. As God hath ordained 
magistrates to hear and determine private 
men's matters, and to punish their vices, 
so also willeth he that the magistrates' 
doings be called to account and reckon- 
ing, and their vices corrected and punish- 
ed by the body of the whole congregation 
or commonwealth ; as it is manifest by 
the memory of the ancient office of the 
Hiffh Constable of England, unto whose 
auuority it pertained, not only to summon 
the king personally before the Parliament 
or other courts of judgment, to answer 
and receive according to justice, but also, 
upon just occasion, to commit him unto 
ward.* Kings, princes, and governors 
have their authonty of the people, as all 
laws, usages, and policies do declare and 
testify. For in some places and coun- 
tries they have more and greater authori- 
ty ; in some places less ; and in some the 
peoi^e have not ^ven this authority to 
any other, but retain and exercise it them- 
selves. And is any msn so unreasonable 
to deny that the whole may do as much as 
they have permitted one member to do, or 
those that have appointed sn office upon 
trust have not authority, upon just oeca^ 
sion (as the abuse of it), to take away what 
they gave t All laws do agree, that men 
inay revoke their proxies and letters of 
attorney when it pleaseth them, much 
more when they see their proctors and 
attorneys abuse it. 

30. ^ But now, to prove the latter part 
of this question aflkmatively, that it is 
lawiVil to kill a tyrant, there is no man con 
deny but that the Ethnics, albeit they had 
not the right and perfect true knowledge 
of God, were endued with the knowledge 
of the law of nature : for it is no private 



• It is seareelj 
an impodent ftbebood. 
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law to a few or certain people, but com- 
moatoall; not written in do<nlb, but graft- 
ed in the hearts of men ; not made by men, 
but ordained of God ; which we have not 
learned, received, or read, but have taken, 
audked,and drawn it out of nature, where* 
mito we are not taught, but made ; notin- 
atructed, but seasoned ;* and, as St. Paul 
saith, ' Man's conscience bearing witneto 
of it,' " Ac. He proceeds, in a strain of 
some eloquence (and this last passage is 
not ill-translated ftom Cicero), to extol 
the ancient tyrannicides, accounting the 
first nobility to have been '* those who had 
revenged and delivered the oppressed peo- 
ple out of the hands of their governors. 
Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theseus, and such tike."t It must be 
owned, the worthy bishop is a bold man 
in assertions of fact. Instances from the 
Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein 
Jezebel and Athalia are not foigotten, for 
the sake of our bloody queen. 

31. K too much space has been allowed 
TteteMta to SO obscure a production, it must 
JJ^PJJJ" be excused on account of the il* 
oireoro- lustration it gives to our civil and 
Muoei. ecclesiastical history, though of 
little importance in literature. It is also 
well to exhibit an additional proof that the 
tenets of all parties, however general and 
speculative they may appear, are espoused 
on account of the position of those who 
hold them, and the momentaiy consequen- 
ces that they may produce. In a few 
years time the Church of England, strong 
m the protection of that royalty which 
Poynet thus assailed in his own exile, en- 
acted the celebrated homily against rebell- 
ion, which denounces every pretext of 
resistance to governors. Churches, even 
the best, are but factions in the strife to 
retain or recover their ascendancy ; and, 
like other Actions, will never weaken 
themselves by a scrupulous examination 
of the reasoning or the testimony which 
is to serve their purpose. Those have 
lived and read to little advantage who 
have not discovered this. 

3d. It might appear that there was some 
flbiri]«rt«n- pc<^^ association between 
«• unonc these popular theories of resist- 
^^^J^ ance and the Protestant iaith. 
•^ Pertiaps, in truth, they had a de- 
gree of natural connexion ; but circum- 
stances, more than general principles, af- 
fect the opinions of mankind The rebell- 
ion of the Leaffue against Henry III., 
their determination not to acknowledge 
Henry IV., reveiaed the state of purties, 

* Sic. Th*LiitJBinCicpioMiLiitMftitfi. 
t P.tt. 



and displayed, in an oppoaite qoaitery iha 
republican notions of Languet and Bu- 
chanan as fierce and as unlimited as any 
Protestants had maintained then. Heniy 
of Bouibon could only rely upon his legit- 
imate descent, upon tne indefeasible ri|^ts 
of iidieritanoe. If France was to diooM 
for herself, France demanded a Catholic 
king ; all the topics of democracy were 
thrown into that scale ; and, in fact, it is 
well known that Henry had no prospect 
whatever of success but by means of a 
conversion, which, though not bearing 
much semblance of sincerity, the nation 
thought fit to accept. But, during that 
stru^e of a few years, we find, anioitf 
other wiitimn of less moment, one ascribed 
by some to Rose, bishop of Senlis, a streur 
uous partisan of the League, which may, 
perhaps, deserve to arrest our attention.* 
33. This book, De Justa ReipuUice 
Christianae in Reges Potestate* Bow, on 
published in 1690, must have ^.i^££ 
been partly written before the Z ^J^r 
death of Henry III. in the prece- o^mEingt. 
ding year. He begins with the origin of 
human society, which he treats with acme 
eloquence, and on the principle of an elec- 
tion of magistrates by the community, that 
they might live peaceably^ and in enjoy- 
ment of their possessions. The different 
forms and limitations of government have 
sprung from the choice of the people* ex- 
cept where they have been imposed by 
conquest. He exhibits many instances of 
this variet>r : but there are two dangers, 
one of limitinjg too much the power of 
kings, and letting the popidace change the 
d3ma8ty at their pleasure ; the oUwr, that 
of ascribing a sort of diviniQr to kings, 
and taking firom the nation a& the. power 
of restraining them in whatever eiimea 
they may commit. The Scottiak Calvin- 
ists are an instance of the first error ; the 
modem advocates of the house of Valois 
of the other. The servile language of 
those who preach passive obedience has 
encouraged notaply the worst Roman em- 
perors, but sudrmants as Henry YIU., 
Edward TI., and Elizidieth of En^^and. 



* The luthor ciOls himaelf Rosseos. ind not, ts 
hai been anerted, Biahop of Senlis. But Pitte ar- 
tribntes this book to RainoUb (brother of the mora 
celebrated Dr. John Rainolde), who ie said to fasfo 
called himself RoasBOs. The Biographie Unater- 
aeUe (art Rose) says this opinion has not s^oed 
yroond ; but it is certainly fiiToured by M. Bsriasr 
m the Dictionnaire des Anan|nies, sad 



for it are alleged. Fkommteinal 

I nthertheworkof ft FVeochmsn than a 
I but I have not paid ranch atnotion loao 
lot a question. Jng ler, fn his Hiscoria 
Literaria, c. 0, does not even name Roae. By a 
pasaage in Scbelhom, triii., 496, the book ssbbm to 
hsTe been aomstimM ascribed to Gcnsbiaid. 
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94. Tbe author 8068, in the second chap- 
ter, more fully into a refutation of this 
doctrine, as contrary to the practice of an^ 
cient nations, who alwava deposed tyrants, 
to the principles of Christianity, ana to the 
constitution of European communities, 
whose kings are admitted under an oath 
to keep the laws and to reign justly. The 
8uhject*s oath of allegiance does not bind 
him, unless the king observe what is stip- 
ulated from him ; uid this right of with- 
drawing obedience from wi<^ed kings is 
at the bottom of aU the public law of Eu- 
rope. It is also sanctioned by the church. 
Still more has the nation a ri^ht to im* 

Ese laws and limitations on kinn, who 
▼6 certainly no superiority to t&e law, 
■o that they can transgress it at ]deasure. 

86. In the third chapter he inquires who 
is a tyrant ; and, after a long discussion, 
comes to this result, that a tyrant is one 
who despofls his subjects of their posses- 
sions, or oifends public decency dv im- 
moral hfe, but, above all, who aasails the 
Christian faith, and uses his authority to 
render his subjects heretical. All these 
characters are found in Henry of Valois. 
He then urges, in the two following chap- 
ters, that aU Protestantism is worse than 
paganism, inasmuch as it holds out less 
moQcement to a virtuous life, but that Cal* 
Tinism is nmch the worst form of Protest- 
ant heresy. The Huguenots, he proceeds 
to prove, are neither parts of the Frendi 
church nor commonwealth. He infers, in 
the seventh chapter, that the King of Na- 
varre, being a heretic of this description, 
is not lit to rule over Christians. The re- 
mainder x)f the book is designed to show 
that %very king, being schismatic or he- 
letical, may be d^K>sed by the pope, of 
which he brings many examples ; nor has 
anyone deserved this sentence more than 
^jwiry of Navarre. It has always been 
h^ lawful that an heretical king should 
ha warred upon by his own subjects and 
Iqt all Christian sovereigns; and he main- 
tains that a real tyrant, who, after being 
deposed by the wiser part of his snUects, 
attempts to preserve his power by R>rce, 
may be put to death by any private per- 
son. He adds, that Julian was probably 
fciUed by a Christian soldier, and onotes 
eeveral fathers and ecclesiaatical histo- 
rians who Justify and commend the act 
He concludes t^ eidiorting the nobility 
and other orders of France, smce Henry 
is a relapsed heretic, who is not to be Im- 
lieved for any oaths he may nrake, to tal- 
ly round their Catholic king, Charles of 
Bourt)on. 

ae. The principles of Rose, if he were 
tiuly the author, Doth as to rebellion and 



tvrannieide,beldiigednatura]lTto rtmum^ 
those who took up arms against Boqehtrn 
Henry III., and who appSiuded *5J.?"~ 
his assassin. They were adopt- ■****• 
ed, and perhaps extended, by Boucher, a 
leaguer still more furious, if possible, than 
Rose himself; in a book puUished in 1689, 
De Justa Henrici III. Abdicatione a Fran- 
coram Regno. This book is written in 
the spirit of Languet, asserting the gener^ 
al right of the 'people to depose t^ants^ 
rather than oonnning it to the case of her* 
esy. The deposing power of the pope, 
cottseiquentlv, does not come much into 
question. He was answered, as weU as 
other writers of the saine tenets, by a 
Scottish Catholic residing at Paris, Will* 
iam Barclay, father of the more AMwvred 
celebrated author of the Argenis, ^ Baiviajr. 
in a treatise *' De Regno et Regali Potes* 
tate adversus Buchananum, Brutum, Boiik 
cherum et Reliquos Monarchomachos," 
leoo. Barclay argues on the principles 
current in~France, that the king has no su- 
perior in temporals ; that the people are 
iN>uiid in all cases to obey him ; that the 
laws owe their validity to his wilL The 
settlement of France by the submisaion 
of the League on the one hand, and by the 
Edict of Nantes on the other, naturally put 
a stop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and universal as they micht 
seem, would never have been brought for- 
ward but throng the stimulating iiufluence 
of immediate cucumstances. 

87. But while the war was yet raging, 
and the fiate of the Catholic re- tim JaMiM 
ligion seemed to hang upon its adopt omm 
success, many of the Jesuits had '*°*'*- 
been strenuous advocates of the tyranni- 
cidal doctrine; and the strong spirit of 
party attachment in that order renders it 
kuwy uncandid to reckon among its gen» 
oral tenets whatever was taught by its 
most conspicuous members. Tne boldest 
and most celebrated assertion of these 
maxims was by Mariana, in a book KMnib 
De Rege et Regis Institutione. ^^h^ 
The first edition of this remarkable bookt 
and which is of considerable scarcity, was 
published at Toledo in 1500, dedicated to 
Philip lU., and sanctioned with more than 
an approbation, with a warm eulogy ^by 
the censor (one of the same order, it may 
be observed), who, by the king's authority, 
had perused the manuscript. It is, how- 
ever, not such as in an absolute monarchy 
we should exj^d to find countenance. 
Mariana, after inquiring what is the best 
fbrai of government, and deciding for he- 
reditary monarchy, but only on condition 
that the prince shall call t^ie best citizens 
to his councils, and administer all affiurs 
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according to the adtice of a lieiiate, cornea 
to show the difference between a king and 
a t3nrant. His invectives against the lat- 
ter prepare us for the sixth chapter, which 
is entitled, Whether it be hiwful to over- 
throw a tyrant? He begins by a short 
•ketch of the oppression of France under 
Henry III., which had provoked his as- 
sassination. Whether the act of James 
Clement, ^ the eternal glory of France, as 
most reckon him,*'* were in itself war- 
rantable, he admits to be a controverted 
question, stating the arguments on both 
sides, but placing last those in favour of 
the murder, to which he evidently leans. 
All philosophers and theologians, he says, 
agree that a usurper may be put to death 
by any one. But in the case of a lawful 
kmg, governing to the great injury of the 
commonwealth or of religion (for we 
ought to endure his vices so ]ong as they 
do not reach an intolerable height), he 
thinks that the states of the realm should 
admonish him, and, on his neglect to re- 
form his life, may take up arms, and put 
to death a prince whom they have de- 
elared to be a public enemy ; and any pri- 
vate man may do the same. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is only a question 
of fact who is a tyrant, but not one of 
right whether a tyrant may be killed. 
Nor does this maxim give a license to at- 
tempts on the lives of good princes ; since 
it can never be applied till wise and expe- 
rienced men have conspired with the pub- 
lic voice in declaring the prince's tyranny. 
"It is a wholesome thing," he proceeds, 
" that sovereigns should be convinced that, 
if thev oppress the state, and become in- 
tolerable by their wickedness, their assas- 
sination will not only be lawful, but glori- 
ous to the fjeipetrator.'t This langua^, 
whatever indugnation it might excite 
affainst Mariana and his order, is merely 
what we have seen in Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterward the 
question whether the power of the king 
or of the commonwealth be the greater ; 
and after mtimating the danger of giving 
offence, and the difficulty of removing the 
blemishes which have become inveterate 
bv time (with allusion, doubtless, to the 
chauffe of the Spanish constitution under 
Charles and Philip), declares in strong 
terms for limiting the royal power by 



* These words, Bternum Gallw decos,are omit- 
ted in the subsequent editions, but, as for as 1 have 
comnared them, there is very little other alteratioD ; 
yet the first alone is in request 

t Est saltttaris cognitio, ut eit iniiieipibos per- 
•assum^si rempublicam oppresserint, si ritiis et fos- 
ditate iotolerandi erunt, ea conditione rivers, ut 
iKui jure tantttm sed com laude et gloria perire po^ 
^m, p. 77. 



laws. In Spain, he asserts, the king can- 
not impose taxes against the will of the 
people. ** He may use his influence, he 
may offer rewards, sometimes he may 
threaten, he may solicit with promises and 
bribes (we will not sav whether he may 
do this ri^tly),but if they refilse he most 
give way; and it is the same with new 
laws, which requiro the sanction of the 
pneople. Nor could they preserve their 
right of deposing and puttmg ta death a 
t^ant, if they had not retained the supe- 
rior power to themselves when they del- 
egated a part to the king. It may be the 
case in some nations, who have no public 
assemblies of the states, that, of necessity, 
the royal prerogative must compel obedi- 
ence—a power too great, and approacluDg 
to tyranny— but we speak (says Mariana) 
not of barbarians, but of the monarchy 
which exists, and ought to exist among 
us, and of that form of policy which of 
itself is the best.*' Whether an^ nation 
has a right to surrender its libertiea to a 
king, he declines to inouire, observing only 
that it would act raahly in making such a 
surrender, and the king almost as much so 
in accepting it. 

30. In the second book Mariana treats 
of the proper education of a prince ; and 
in the tnird on the due administration of 
his government, inveighing vehemently 
against excessive taxation, and against 
debasement of the coin, which he Uiinka 
ought to be the last remedy in a public 
crisis. The whole woik, ev&k in its rep- 
rehensible exaggerations, breathes a spirit 
of liberty and regard to the common good. 
Nor does Mariana, though a Jesuit lay 
any stress on the papal power to depose 
princes, which, I believe, he has never 
once intimated through the whole volume. 
It is absolutely on political principles that 
he reasons, unless we except that he con- 
siders impiety as one of the vices which 
constitute a tyrant.* 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in 
Great Britain had neglected the poMier 
weapons of their contempora- iiMortas te 
ries ; the English Protestants Bngiaiid. 
under Mary, the Scots under her unfortu- 
nate namesake, the Jesuits and Catholic 
priests under Elizabeth, appealed to the 
natural rights of men, or to those of Brit- 
ish citizens. Poynet, Goodman, Knox 
are of the first description; Allen and 
Persons of the second. Yet this was not 
done, by the latter at least, so boldly and 
so much on broad principles as on the 



* Bayle, art. Mariana, notes G, H, and I, has ex- 

Satiated upon this notable treatise, which did th* 
esnits infinite miecbtei; thouafa they took paine to 
il l tfl fiipfi any participatiaa in the doctnne* 
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Conlinent ; and Peraons, in his celebrated 
Coofeienoe, under the name of Doleman, 
tried the diiferent and rather inconeiatent 

Eith of hereditary right. The throne of 
lizabeth seemed to stand in need of a 
strongly monarchical sentiment in the na- 
tion. Vet we find that the poiralar origin 
of goyemment> and the necessity of pop- 
ular consent to its due exercise, are laid 
g^^ down by Hooker in the first and 
^^' eighth books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, with a boldness not veiy usual in 
her reign, and, it must be owned, with a 
latitude of expression that leads us for- 
ward to the most unalloyed democracy. 
This theory of Hooker, which he endeav- 
oured in some places to qualify with little 
success or consistency, though it excited 
not much attention at the time, became 
the basis of Locke's more celebrated Es- 
say on Goyemment, and, throueh other 
stages, of the political creed vmich ac- 
tuates at present, as a possessing spirit, 
the great mass of the civilized world.* 

41. The bold and sometimes passion- 
Miticai ate writers, who pertiaps will be 
Mowim. thought to have aetained us too 
long, may be contrasted with another 
class more cool and prudent, who sought 
rather to make the most of what they 
found established in civil polity than to 
amend or subvert it. The condition of 
France was such as to force men into 
thinking, where nature had given them 
the capacity of it. In some of the me- 
moirs of the age, such as those of Cas- 
telnau or Tavannes, we find an habitual 
tendency to reflect, to observe the chain 
of causes, and to bring history to bear on 
the passing time. De Comines had set a 
precedent; and the fashion of studying 
his writings and those of Machiavel con- 
spired with the force of circumstances to 
make a thoughtful generation. The po- 
LftifoM. ^^^ ^^ military discourses of 
La None, being thrown into the 
form of dissertation, come more closely to 
our purpose than merely historical works. 
They are full of good sense, in a high 
moral tone, without pedantry or preten- 



* BiltOD, •Asrward bisliop of Wiacbaster, in his 
'* DiSerenoe betwMD ChrititMi Sabjectkm vtd Un- 
chrtitiaii RebsUioD,** pnbiithed in 1685, traoet 
•gaintt thm Jataits, that Cbristan tobjects may not 
boar aniis afainst tbeir princaa for any raligioiia 
quarral, bat admiia, ** if a priooe ahoald go about to 
aabject hia kingikMn to a foreign realm, or change 
tha form of the commonwealth from impery to tyr- 
anny, or neglect the lawa established by common 
consent of prince and people to eiecnte bis own 
pleasure, in these and other cases which mivht be 
named, if the nobles and commons join together to 



siott, and throw much light on the first pe- 
riod of the civil wars. The earliest edi* 
tion is referred by the Biographic Univer* 
selle to 1687, which I beUeve should be 
1688 ; but the book seems to have been 
finished long before. 

49. It would carry us beyond the due 
proportions of this chapter were I w.^-,-. 
to seek out every book belonging ^ 
to the claas of pcditical philosophy, and 
we are yet far from its termination. The 
Politica of Justus Lipsius deserve little 
regard ; they are chiefly a digest of Aria- 
totie, Tacitus, and other ancient writers. 
Charron has incorporated or abridged the 
greater part of this work in his own. In 
one passage Lipsius gave great and Just 
oifence to the best of the Protestant par- 
ty, whom he was about to desert, by rec- 
ommending the extirpation of heresy by 
fire and sword. A political writer of tfaie 
Jesuit school was Giovanni Botero, ^^^^ 
whose long treatise, Ragione di 
Stato, 1689, while deserving of consider- 
able praise for acuteneas, has been extol- 
led by Gingu6n6, who had never read it, 
for some merits it is far from possessing** 
The tolerant spirit, the maxims of good 
faith, the enlaiged philosophy, which, on 
the credit of a Piedmontese panegyr- 
ist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought 
in vain. This Jesuit justifies the maa- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and all other 
atrocities of that age ; observing that the 
Duke of Alva made a mistake in the pub- 
lic execution of Horn and Egmont, in- 
stead of g;etting rid of them privately.f 
Conservation is with him, as with Macni- 
avd, the great end of government, which 
is to act ao as neither to deserve nor per- 
mit opposition. The immediate pumsh- 
ment of the leaders of sedition, with as 
much silence and secrecy aa possible, is 
the best remedy where the sovereign is 
sufficiently powerful. In cases of dan- 
ger, it is necessary to conouer by giving 
way, and to wait the cooling of men's 
tempers, and the disunion that will infalli- 
bly impair their force ; least of all should 
he absent himself, like Henry HI., from 
the scene of tumult, and thus give cour- 
age to the seditious, while he oiminishes 
their respect for himself. 

43. Botero had thought and observed 
much ; he is, in extent of reading, m, ^^ 
second only to Bodin, and his views mti 
are aometimes luminous. The most «>J 
remukable passage that has occur- 



; liberty, reai- 
■i9ni,aadla«i they aiay not well be coaatedieb- 
•la,''fLa»L 



• Vol. riil, p. 810. 

<t Potrra contentarsi di sbrigarseneeon dsr mor- 
te oasnto si poo sesrstamente fosss ppssibile. This 
is 10 another trsattse by Botero^ Relasiooi Unl* 
vsnali d^ Gapitaoi lUnstfi 
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fed to nie ifl cm the nibieet of popular 
tion. No encouragement to matrimony, 
he observes, will increase the numbers of 
the people without providing also the 
means of subsistence, and without due 
care for breeding children up. If this be 
wanting, they either die prematurely, or 
grow up of little senrice to their cocmtry.* 
why else, he asks, did the human race 
reach, three thousand years ago, as great 
a population as exists at present t Cities 
begin with a few inhabitanta, increase to 
a certain point, but do not pass it, as we 
see at Rome, at Naples, and in other pla- 
ces. Even if all the monks and nuns 
were to marry, there would not, he thinks, 
be more people in the world than there 
are ; two things being reauisite for their 
increase— 'generation ana education (or 
what we should, pertiaps, rather call rear- 
ing) ; and if the multiplication of marriages 
may promote the one, it certainly hindeia 
theother.f Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully exi>re88 it, that 
the poverty attending upon improvident 
mama^es is the great impediment to rear* 
ing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his DisoorsiPoliti- 
p^,^!^ cif Venice, 1699, is perhaps less vig- 
orous and acute than Botero ; yet 
he may be reckoned amongjodicious wri- 
ters on general politics. The first book 
of these discourses relates to Roman, the 
eecond chiefly to modem history. His 
torn of thinking is independent, and un- 
prejudiced by the current tide of opinion, 
as when he declares agamst the conduct 
of Hannibal in invadinf Italy. Paruta 
generally states both sides of a political 
problem very fairly, as in one of tne most 
xemaikable of his discoursea, where he 
puts the famous question on the useful- 
ness of fortified towns. His final concln- 
aion is favourable (o them. He was a 
sul^eet of Venice ; and, after holding con- 
siderable offices, was one of those histo 
rians emploved by the Senate, whose wri- 
tings form the series entitled Istorici Ven- 



45. John Bodin, author of several other 
less valuable works, acquired so dis- 
tinguished a reputation by his Re- 



• Ooneio «ia cofach^ tobflM •enn il eoogiaiigi- 
mento dell* uorao e deUa donna non d pndil mnere 
wnuio moltiplicini, non dimeno la moltitadtne dt 
oongicing[imenti non h tola causa delU moltiplica- 
sione ; n ricarea oltre di ci6, la cora d* allevarii, e 
la commoditA di aaatantarli ; aena la ^aleo mao> 
joQO innanai tampo, o rieacono inutili, a di poco gio- 
▼imento alia patna, lib. Tiii., p. 284, 

t Ibid. Rioaicaodoai dna eoaa par la prapaga^ 
siona da popoU, la geoarasiona at r adacaikxia, aa 
bana la mottitodina da matriiBOQj ajnta forta 1' una, 
impadisca paro dal aicoio V altro. 



public, published in French in 1677, and 
by himself in Latin, with many additions, 
m 1686,* and has, in fact, so &r oatatrip- 
ped the political vniters of his own period^ 
that I shall endeavour to do justice to his 
memory by something like an analysis of 
this treatise, which is far more known by 
name than generally read. Many have 
borne testimony to his extraordinary reaeh 
of learning and reflection. " I know of do 
political writor of the same period,** says 
Stewart, "whose extensive, and varioosy 
and discriminating reading appear to me 
to have contrihuted more to facilitate and 
guide the researches of his successors, or 
whose references to ancient learning have 
been more frequentiy transcribed without 

acknowledgment.'*! 

46. What is the object of p^tical so- 
ciety t Bodin begins by inqui* ^j„i«|,ef 
ring. The greatest good, he an- ua tnmtm 
swere, of every citizen, which is g"^ t*» 
that of the whole state* And this '''''^ 
he places in the exereise of the virtues 
proper to man, and in the knowledge of 
things natural, human, and divine. Bat 
as a& have not agreed aa to the chief good 
of a single man, nor whether the good of 
individuals be also that of the state, this 
has caused a variety of laws and customs, 
accordingto the humours and pNtssions of 
rulers, lliis first chapter ia in a mcMPb 
metophysical tone than we usually find 
in Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the 
righte of familiea (jus familiare), Anbornr 
and to the distinction between a orhMdiar 
family and a commonwealth. A *«"*u^ 
family is the right government of many 
persons under one head, as a 



• Thia treelaaa, in ito firat aditioii, mada ao mat 
an impreaaion, that when Bodin cama to EnglaMl 
in the aerrice of the Doke of Alen^on, he tOaod il 
etplalned by lectarera, both in London and Cam- 
bndge, bat not, aa haa aometimea been aaid, m the 
pobuc acfaoola of the Unireraitsr. Una pot kiaa 
upon tianalatittg it into Latin himaaU^ lo raider ita 
fiune nx)ra Eoropean.— See Bayle, who haa a food 
article on Bodin. I am much inclined to beuere 
that the pernaal of Bodin had a great effect in Eng- 
land. He ia not, jterhapa, verf often qoeied, and 
yet he ia named with honour by the chiaf writan 
of the next aae ; bat be fniniabed a atoie, both of 
argumenta ana of ezanmlea, which wan not loat on 
the thoeghtfol minda ot onr coantrymen. 

Orotina, who is not veij fawmnble to Bodis, 
thoogfa, of neceaaity, he often qnotea the Repnblie, 
impatea to him incorractne a a aa to fi^ta, which in 



a aoapiciai of ill fiiith.— Em^ 
cccliii. It would raqoira a mora cloae etndy of Bo- 
din than I hafemadatojodfaofthawwghtofthito 
ehane. 

t iNaBeiiation on P rogre M of Philoaophy, p. 40. 
Stewart, however, thinka Bodin become ao obacoie 
that be makaa an apology for the apace ha haa al- 
lotted to the Renobue, thoogfa not esoaadiDg low 
pagea. He waa better known in the aetoBtoenth 
eantory than at pieaaat. 
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weatth is tiaft of man^ ikmilies.* Patri- 
•idial autbority he niaes high, both mar- 
ital and paternal, on each mSgect ponring 
ool a Tast stxeam of knowledge : nothing 
that aaeied and profane history, the ao- 
coiinta of travelleiB, or the Roman law* 
▼era coold supply, escapes the compre> 
bensiTe researches of Bodin.t He inti* 
mates his opinion in fsToor of the right 
of repudiation, one of the many proofs 
that ne (Nud more regard to the Jewish 
than the Christian law4 and vindicates 
the full extent of the paternal power in 
the Roman republic, deducing the decline 
of the empire fipom its relaxation. 

47. The patriaicbalgoTemment includes 
neoMMie the relation of master to servant, 
MTf icirit. and leads to the question whether 
davery should be admitted into a well- 
constituted commonwealth. Bodin, dis* 
cussing this with many arguments on 
both sides, seems to think that the Jewish 
law, with its limitations as to time of 
servitude, ought to prevail, since the di^* 
vine rules were not laid down for the 
boundaries of Palestine, but, being so wise, 
so salutary, and of so much antbority, 
ought to be preferred above the ccmstitu- 
tions of men. Slavery, therefbre, is not 
to be permanently established ; bat where 



* F«nUk «it plttifan tub oniitt ac ejaadiai ^ 
tria IbiiiiliM impOTiDnii mbdiloraiii, «aromqu« mum 
qom ipaiat propria rani, racU modentio. Ue baa 
an odd theory, that a family most consist of five 
persons, in wbkh he seems to have been infloenced 
by some notions Of the jurists, that three families 
May constitote a republic, an4 that fifteen peisone 
are aJao the minimom of a community. 

t Ca^. lit., 34. Bodin here protests against the 
stipulation sometimes msde before marriage, that 
the wife shall not be m the power of the huaband ; 
** agreementa ee contrary to divine and human lawa, 
that they cannoi be endured, nor are they to be ob- 
served even when ratified bv oath, since no oath in 
each circumstances can be binding." 

X It has alwap been surmised that Bodin, thoo^ 
BOl a Jew by nativity, was such by conviction. This 
is strongly eonfirmed by hie Republic, whersin he 
quotes the CMd Testament continually, and with 
great deference, but seldom or never the New. 
Several passaces might be alleged in proof; but I 
have not notea them all down. In one place, Ub. i., 
e. S, he says, Paulus, Christianorom skcuU sni &• 
die prinoepa, which is at least a ain|u]ar mode of 
•spreeeion. In another he mentions the test of true 
religion so aa to exclude all but the Mosaic. An 
unpublished work of Bodin, called the Heptaplo- 
nerse, is said to exist in many manuscripts, both 
in^ranoe «id Germany ; in which, afler debating 



difibrent raligions in a seriee of dialogues, he gives 
the advantage to Deiem or Jodaisai, nr those who 
have aeen it eeem not to have determined which. 
No one has thought it worth while to print this 
moduetion.— JugMr,Hiet.LitefBfia,p.l7iO. Biogr. 
Univ. Nieeron, zvii, 9S4. 

A posthumous work of Bodfai, published in IflSS, 
UaiverBa Naturs Theatrum, haa been called b^ 
aome a disguised Pantheism. Thie did not appear, 
fiom what i have lead of it, to be the case. 

Vol. I.^R a 



it already eiists, it will be expedient thai 
emancipations should be gradual.* 

48. These last are the rights of persons 
in a state of nature, to be n^gulated, oiMa sr 
but not created bv the law. «< Be- oMMMn. 
fore there was either city or citizen, ^^*^ 
or any form of a commonwealth among 
men (i make use in this place of Knolles's 
very good translation), every master of a 
family was master in his own house, hav- 
ing power of life and death over hia wife 
and children; but, after that foiee, vio- 
lence, ambition, oovetoosness, and desire 
of revenge had armed one against another, 
the issues of wars and combats giving 
victory unto the one side, made the otber 
to become unto them slaves ; and among 
them that overcame, he that was chosen 
chief and captain, under whose conduct 
and leading they bad obtained the victory, 
kept them also in his power and command 
as his faithful and obedient servants, and 
the other as his slaves. Then tiiat fiill 
and entire liberty by nature, given to every 
man to live as himself best pleased, was 
altogether taken from the vanquished, snd 
in uie vanquishers themselves, in some 
meaaure, also diminished in regard of the 
conqueror ; for that now it concerned every 
man in private to yield his obedience onto 
his chief sovereign; and he that would 
not abate anything of his liberty, to live 
under the laws «id commandments of 
another, lost all. So the worda of lord 
and servant, of prince and sutigect, before 
unknown in the world, were first bronghl 
into use. Yea, reason, and the very light 
of nature, leadeth us to believe very force 
and violence to have given cause and be* 
ginningiinto commonwealtlis."t 

40. Thus, then, the patriarchal simplip 
city of government was overthrown m^ 
by conquest, of which Nimrodiagwsr 
seems to have been the earliest inp ^^'^"'^ 
stance; and now fathers of families, once 
sovereign, are become citizens. A citizen 
is a free man under the supreme govern- 
ment of another.) Those who e^}o]r DBors 
privileges than others are not citizens 
more &an they. *' It is the acknowledge 
ment of the sovereign by his free subje^ 
and the protection of the aovereum towards 
him, that makes the citizen.** This is one 
of the fundamental princi{des, it may be 
observed by us in passing, which dis- 
tinguish a monarchical tma a repubU« 
can spirit in constitutions] jurisprudence. 
Wherever mere subjection, or even mera 
nativity, are held to give a claim to citizen 



♦ C.fi. 

t Esteivisnihaaltudquamliber 
ma atoiios potestite obligatar. 



tea. 
hosM^qEQifao^ 
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ship, there is an abandonment of the repob- 
lican principle. This, always reposing on a 
real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the first com- 
munity, from alien settlers, and, above ail, 
from those who are evidently of a different 
race. Length of time must, of course, in- 
graft many of foreign origin upon the 
native tree ; but to throw open civil priv- 
ileges at random to new-comers, is to 
convert a people into a casual aggregation 
of men. In a monarchy the hereditary 
principle maintains a unity of the com- 
monwealth; which, though not entirely 
Without danger, may better permit an 
equality of privileges among all its sub- 
jects. Thus, under Caracalla, but in a 
period in which we should not look for 
(food precedents, the great name, as once 
It had been, of Roman citizen was ex- 
tended, east and west, to all the provinces 
of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation 
Nature of between patron and client, and to 
aovereign thosc alliances among states which 
pawnr. y^^j^ mi analogy to it. But he is 
careful to distinguish patronage or pro- 
tection from vassalage. Even in unequal 
alliances, the inferior is still sovereign; 
and, if this be not reserved, the alliance 
must become subjection.* Sovereignty, 
of which he treats in the following chap- 
ter, he defines a supreme and perpetual 
power, absolute and subject to no law.f 
A limited prince, except so far as the limit- 
ation is confined to the laws of nature, is 
not sovereign. A sovereign cannot bind 
his successor, nor can he be bound by his 
own laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for 
we must not confound the laws and con- 
tracts of princes; the former depend upon 
his will, but the latter oblige his con- 
science. It is convenient to call parlia- 
ments or meetings of states-general for 
advice and consent, but the king is not 
bound by them ; the contrary notion has 
done much harm. Even in England, where 
laws made in Parliament cannot be re- 
pealed without its consent, the king, as 
he conceives, does not hesitate to dispose 
of them at his pleasure.^ And though no 



* C. 7. 

t Majestas est tumma in cites ac sabditos legi* 
basque solota potestas. 

% Hoe tamen singalare rideri possit, quod, qua 
leges popali rogatiooe sc principis jussu^ferantar, 
noD aiiter qpam populi comitiis abrogan possunt 
Id enim Dellus Anglorum'in Gallia legatus mihi 
confirmatit; idem tamen confit^tur legem probari 
ant respiii oonsaevtsse centra populi voluntatem 
utcanqae principi placuerit. He is evidently per- 
plexed by the case of England ; and, having been in 
this country befora the publication of his Latin 
edition, he might haw saUsfied himsdf on the sub- 
ject. 



taxes are imposed m Enp^land witlimit 
consent of Parliament, this is the case also 
in other countries, if necessity does not 
prevent the meeting of the states. He 
concludes, that the English Pariiament 
may have a certain authority, but that the 
sovereignty and legislative power is solely 
in the king. Whoever legislates is sov- 
ereign, for this power includes all other. 
Whether a vassal or tributary prince is to 
be called sovereign, is a question that leads 
Bodin into a great quantity of feudal law 
and history; he determines it according 
to his own theory.* 

51. The second book of the Republic 
treats of the different species of ftmi ef 
civil government. These, ac- ■»»•»■■•«- 
coiding to Bodin, are but three, no mixed 
form being possible, since sovereignty 
or the legislative power is indivisiUe. 
A democracy he defines to be a govern- 
ment where a majority of the citizens 
possess the sovereignty. Rome he holds 
to have been a democratic republic, in 
which, however, he is not exactly right ; 
and he is certainly mistaken in his gen- 
eral theory, by arguing as if the separate 
definition of each tff the three forms man 
be applicable after their combina- ne«poiiMi 
tion.f In his chapter on despot- n4 mw- 
ic monarchy, he again denies that *'^^' 
governments were founded on original 
contract. The power of one man, in the 
origin of political spciety, was absolute ; 
ana Aristotle was wrong in supposing a 
fabulous golden age, in which kings were 
chosen by suffrage^ Despotism is dis- 
tinguished from monarchy by the subjects 
being truly slaves, without a right over 
their properties ; but, as the despot mzy 
use them well, even this is not necessari- 
ly a tyranny.^ Monarchy, on the other 
hand, is the rule of one man according to 
the law of nature, who maintains the lib- 
erties and properties of others as much as 
his own.| As this definition does not im- 
ply any other restraint than the will of the 
prince imposes on himself, Bodin labouis 
under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. 
Every English reader of the Esprit des 
Loix has been struck by the want of a 
precise distinction between despotism and 
monarchy. Tyranny differs, Bodin says, 



• C. 9 and 10. t Lib. iL, c. 1. 

t In the beginning of states, ^o societae boau- 
nom coalescere cgspit, ac reipublica forma ^nadam 
constitoi, onins imperio se dominatn omom teae- 
bentor. Fallit enim Aristoteles, qui aurenm iHad 
genus hominum febalis po«tici8 qoam reipn illoe- 
trios, reges heroes suifragio creasse prodiait ; com 
omnibus persuasuro sit ac perapiconm mooaichiem 
omninm primam in Assyria fniese coostitutaBNiai* 
rodo nrincipe, dec* 
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from deBpotism merely by the personal 
character of the prince ; bat aeverity to- 
wards a seditious populace is not tyranny ; 
and here he censures the lax goverament 
of Henry II. Tyrannicide he justifies in 
respect of a usurper who has no title ezr 
cept force, but not as to lawful princes, or 
such as have become so by prescription.* 
63. An aristocracy he conceives always 
.^^ to exist where a smaller body 
Aimntncj. ^^^^^ citizens governs the great- 
er.f This definition, which has been 
adopted by some late writers, appears to 
lead to consequences hardly compatible 
with the common use of language. The 
electors of the House of Ck>nimon8 in Eng- 
land are not a majority of the people. 
Are they, therefore, an aristocratical body ? 
The same is still more strongly the case 
in France, and in most representative gov- 
ernments of Europe. We might better 
say that the distinguishing characteristic 
of an aristocracy is the enjoyment of priv- 
ileges, which are not communicable to 
other citizens simply by anything they 
can themselves do to obtain them. Thus 
no government would be properly aristo- 
cratical where a pecuniary qualification is 
alone sufficient to confer political power; 
nor did the ancients ever use the word in 
such a sense. Yet the question might be 
asked, under what category we would 
place the hmoerwy, or government of the 
rich. 
53. Sovereignty resides in the supreme 
trnni legislative authority; but this re- 
loT quires the aid of other inferior 
and delegated ministers, to the 
consideration of which the third book of 
Bodin is directed. A senate he defines 
*' a lawfiil assembly of counsellors of state, 
to ^ve advice to them who have the sov- 
ereignty in every commonwealth ; we say, 
to give advice, that we may not ascribe 
any power of command to such a senate." 
A council is necessary in a monarehy ; for 
much knowledge is generally mischievous 
in a kin|f. It is rarely united with a good 
disposition, and With a moral discipline of 
mind. None of the emperors were so il- 
literate as Trajan, none more learned than 
Nero. The counsellors should not be too 
numerous, and he advises that they should 
retain their offices for life. It would be 
dangerous as well as ridiculous to choose 
young men for such a post, even if they 
could have wisdom and experience, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their 
own age, would place confidence in them. 
He then expatiates, in his usual manner, 

♦ C.4. 

t Ego ttatam temper aristocnticiimesMJQdico, 
■ niiior pan drioai c^teiis impent, c. !• 



upon all the councils that have existed in 
ancient or modern states.* 

64. A magistrate is an officer of the 
sovereign, possessing public au- dqhm or 
thority.t Bodin censures the mag^raML 
usual definitions of magistracy, distin- 
guishing from magistrates both those offi- 
cers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissioners as have only a 
temporary delegation. In treating of the 
duty of ma^strates towards the sover- 
eign, he praises the rule of the law of 
France, that the iudge is not to regard 
private letters of the king against the jus- 
tice of a civil suit4 But, after stating the 
doubt, whether this applies to matters af« 
fecting the public, he concludes that the 
judge must obey any <tirection he re- 
ceives, unless contrary to the law of na- 
ture, in which case he is bound not to for- 
feit his integrity. It is, however, better, 
as far as we can, to obey all the com- 
mands of the sovereign, than to set a bad 
example of resistance to the people. This 
has, probably, a regard to the frequent op- 
position of the Parliament of Paris, to 
what it deemed the unjilist or illegal ordi- 
nances of the court. Several questions, 
discussed in these chapters on magistra- 
cy, are rather subtle and verbal ; and, in 
general, the argumentative part of Bodin 
IS almost drowned in his erudition. 

65. A state cannot subist without col- 
leges and corporations, for mu- c a nuuMi i aaM. 
tual affection and friendship is '""'^ 
the necessary bond of human life. It is 
true that mischiefs have sprung from 
these institutions, and they are to be reg- 
ulated by good laws ; but, as a &mily is a 
community natural, so a college is a com- 
munity civil, and a commonwealth is but 
a community governed by a sovereign 
power ; and thus the word community is 
common unto all three.^ In this chapter 
we have a full discussion of the subject ; 
and, adverting to the Spanish Cortes and 
English Commons as a sort of colleges in 
the state, he praises them as useful insti- 
tutions, observing, with somewhat more 
boldness than is ordinary to him, that in 
several provinces in France there had 
been assemblies of the states, which had 
been abolished by those who feared to 
see their own crimes and peculations 
brought to light. 

66. In the last chapter of the third book, 
on the degrees and orders of citi- stavwpavt 
zens, Bodin seems to think that othm ium. 
slaves, being subjects, ought to be reck- 
oned parts of the state.| This is, as has 



•C.l. tC.3. tC.4. ^C.7. 

II Si mihi tabellMi «c joim •uffrefiomm in hac 
ditpatatioiM tribuantnr, eerTOi sqoe ae libvos 
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been intimated, in conformity with his 
monarchical notions. He then entc 
upon the different modes of acquiring no- 
bility, and inveighs against makinff wealth 
a passport to it ; discussing also the dero- 
gation to nobility by plebeian occupation. 
The division into three orders is useftd in 
every form of government. 

67. Perhaps the best cha|yter in the Ub- 
Rto and lui public of Bodin is the first in 
ummm. the fourth book, on the rise, 
progress, stationary condition, revolutions, 
decline, and fall of states. A eommon- 
wealth is said to be changed when its form 
of polity is altered ; for its identity is not 
to be determined by the long standing of 
the ci^ walls ; but, when popular govern- 
ment becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is 
turned to democracy, the commonwealth 
is at an end. He thus uses the word resjndh 
Uea in the sense of polity or constitution, 
which is not, I think, correct, though sanc- 
tioned by some degree of usage, and leaves 
his proposition a tautological truism. The 
extinction of states may be natural or vio- 
lent, bat in one wa^ or the other it must 
happen, since there is a determinate period 
lo all things, and a natural season in which 
it seems desirable that they should come 
to an end. The best revolution is that 
which takes place by a voluntary cession 
of power. 

58. As the forms of government are 
Ohwm or three, it follows that the possible 
nvoiatioBs. revolutions from one to another 
are six. For anarchy is the extinction of 
a government, not a revolution in it. He 
proceeds to develop the causes of revolu- 
tions with great extent of historical learn- 
ing and with judgment, if not with so much 
acuteness or so much vigour of style as 
Machiavel. Great misfortunes in war, he 
observes, have a tendency to change popu- 
lar rule to aristocracy, and success has an 
opposite effect ; the same seems applica- 
ble to all public adversity and prosperity. 
Democracy, however, more commonly 
ends in monarchjr, as monarchy does in 
democracy, especuilly when it has become 
tyrannical ; and such changes are usually 
accompanied by civil war or tumult. Nor 
can aristocracy, he thinks, be changed into 
democracy without Tiolence, though the 
tfonverse revolution sometimes happens 
quietly, as whtn the labouring classes and 
traders give up public affairs to look after 
their own ; in this manner Venice, Lucca, 
Ragusa, and other cities have become 
aristocracies. The great danger for an 
aristoeraey is, that some.ambitious person. 



homiMt cifftate doaui cnpiai 
only DMan that b« mom A 



hj thif he may 
to amancipate 



either of their own body or of the peofple^ 
may arm the latter agamst them : and tills 
is most likely to occur when honofun and 
magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the best topic to dema- 
gogues, especially where the plebeians are 
wholly excluded ; which, though alwaya 
grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long 
as power is intrusted to deserving per- 
sons ; but, when bad men are promoted, it 
beqpmes easy to excite the minds of the 
people against the nobility ; above all, if 
there are already factions among the lat- 
ter ; a condition dangerous to all states, but 
mostly to an aristocracy. RevolutiiMis 
are more frequent in small states, becauae 
a small number of citizens is easily sjdit 
into parties ; hence we shall find m one 
age more revolutions among the cities of 
Greece or Italy than have tuen jdace do- 
ring many in the kingdoms of France or 
Spain. He thinks the ostracism of dan- 
gerous citizens itself dangerous, and rec- 
ommends rather to put them to death, or 
to render them friends. Monarchy, be ob- 
serves, has this peculiar to it, that if the 
king be a prisoner, the constitution is not 
lost ; whereas, if the seat of government 
in a republic be taken, it is at an end, the 
subordinate cities never making resist- 
ance. It is evident that this can only be q>« 
plicable to the case, hitherto die mors com- 
mon one, of a republic, in which the ci^>- 
ital city entirely predominates. " There 
is no kingdom which shall not, in eontin^ 
nance of time, be chained, and at length 
also be overthrown. But it is best for 
them who least feel their changes by lit- 
tle and little made, whether from evil to 
good, or from good to evil." 

69. If this is the best, the next is the 
worst chapter in Bodin. It pro- A«t«tegi. 
fesses to inquire whether the rev- eaiteSa 
olations of states can be foreseen. ^ ****^ 
Here he considers whether the stars hare 
snch an influence on human affkirs that 
political changes can be foretold by their 
means, and declares entirely against it, 
with such expressions as would seem to 
indicate his disbelief in astrolo(^. If it 
were true, he says, that the conditions of 
commonwealths depended on the heavenly 
bodies, there could be yet no certain pre- 
diction of them ; since the astrologers lay 
dovm their observations with such incon- 
sistency, that one will place the same star 
in direct course at the moment that anoth- 
er makes i$ retrograde. It is obvious, that 
any one who co^ employ this aigument 
must have perceived that it destroys the 
whole science of astrology. But, after 
giving instances of the blimders and con- 
tradictions of these pretended phaloeo^ 
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phen, he 80 far gives wiy u to admit tint, 
if all the erenta from the begimung of the 
woild eoold be duly eompared with the 
plaiietirf motions, some infer^iees might 
be dedneed from them; aod thos, ginng 
up bis better reason to the prejudices oi 
his age, he acknowledces astrology as a 
theoretical truth. The hypothesis of Co- 
pernicus he mentions as too absurd to de- 
serve refutation ; since, being contrary to 
the tenets of all theologians and philoso- 
phers and to common sense, it subverts 
the foundations of every science. We 
now plunge deeper into nonsense ; Bodin 
proceeding to a long arithmetical disqui- 
sition, foimded on a passage in Plato, as- 
cribing the fall of states to want of propor- 
tion.* 

eo. The next chapter, on the danger of 
rof sudden revolutions in the entire 
government, asserts that even 
the most determined astrologers 
agree in denying that a wise man is sub- 
jugated by the starry influences, thouffh 
they mav govern those who are led by 
passion like wild beasts. Therefore a 
wise ruler may foresee revolutions aod 
provide remedies. It is doubtful whether 
an established law ought to be changed, 
though not ^ood in itself, lest it should 
bring others mto contempt, especially such 
as affect the form of pcriity. These, if 
possible, should be held immutable ; yet it 
18 to be remembered, that laws are only 
made for the sake of the community, and 
public safety is the supreme law of htws. 
There is, therefore, no law so sacred that 
it may not be changed through necessity. 
But, as a general nue, whatever chance is 
to be made should be effected graduuly.f 

ei. It is a disputed Question whether 
jniUM magistrates should be temporary 
9«w«r«r or perpetual. Bodin thinks it es- 
^HSH' ^^^^ ^^^ ^« council of state 
^^ should be permanent, but hifffa civil 
eommands ought to be tempOTary.f It is 
in genend important that magistrates shall 
accord in their opinions; yet there are 
circumstances in which their emulation or 
tealousy may be beneficial to a state.^ 
vVhether the sovereign ought to exercise 
judicial functions may seem, he says, no 
diiBcvdt question to those who are agreed 
that kings were established for the sake 
of doing justice. This, however, is not 
his theory of the origin of govermnent ; 
and, after giving sll the reasons that can 
be urged in favour of a monareh-judce, in- 
duding, as usual, all historical precedents, 
he deades that it is inexpedient for the 
ruler to pronounce the law himself. His 
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are sufficiently bold, and grounded 
on an intimate knowledge of the vices of 
courts, which he does not hesitate to pour 
out.* 

09. In treating of the part to be taken 
by the prince or by a good cit^ TM«rati«i 
iaen in civil factions, alter a long or leugioof. 
detail from history of conspiracies and se- 
ditions, he comes to dispute about reli- 
gion, and contends against the permission 
of reasonings on matters of faith. What 
can be more impious, he savs, than to suf- 
fer the etanal laws of God, which o^ht 
to be implanted in men's minds with &e 
utmost certainty, to be called in question 
by probable reasonings t For there is no* 
thing so demonstrable which men will not 
undermine by aimiment. But the princii> 
pies of religion do not depend on demon*- 
strations and arguments, but on iaith 
alone; and whoever attempts to prove 
them by a strain of reasoning, tends to 
subvert the foundations of the whole fab- 
ric. Bodin, in this sophistry, was undoubt^ 
edlj insincere. He goes on, however, 
havinff purposely sacrificed this cock to 
^sculapius, to contend that, if several re- 
ligions exist in a state, the prince should 
avoid violence and persecution ; the nat- 
ural Xendeocj of man being to mve his as- 
sent voluntarily, but never by force.t 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, 
on the adaptation of govern- insitnTi itf 
ment to the varieties of race and eiuuieoa 
climate, has excited more atten- «»'•«»«'• 
tion than most others, from its being sup- 
posed to have given rise to a theory of 
Montesquieu. In fact, however, the gen- 
eral principle is more ancient ; but no one 
had developed it so fully as Bodin. Of 
this he seems to be aware. No one, he 
says, has hitherto treated on this impor- 
tant subject, which should always be kepi 
in mind, lest we establish institutions not 
suitable to the people, forgetting that tiie 
laws of nature will not bend to the fiincy 
of man. He then investigates the peculiar 
characteristics of the Northern, liliddle» 
and Southern nations as to physical and 
moral quahties. Some positions he hae 
laid down erroneously; lmt,on the wholes 
he shows a penetrating Judgment and com* 
prehensive generalization of views. He 
concludes that bodily strength prevails to- 
wards the poles, mental power towards 
the tropics; and that the nations Ijing be- 
tween partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just; but he argues from 
the mat armies that have come from the 
north, while arts and sciences have been 
derived from the sooth. There is cer- 
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tainly a considerable resemblance to Mon- 
tesquieu in this chapter; and, like him, 
wim better excuse, Bodin accumulates 
inaccurate stories. Force prevails most 
with the northerns, reason with the inhab- 
itants of a temperate or middle climate, 
superstition with the southerns ; thus as- 
trology, magic, and all mysterious sci- 
ences have come from the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians. Mechanical arts and inven- 
tions, on the other hand^ flourish best in 
northern countries, and the southerns 
hardly know how to imitate them, their 
genius being wholly speculative, nor have 
they so much industiy, quickness in per- 
ceiving what is to be done, or worldly 
prudence. The stars appear to exert some 
mfluence over national peculiarities ; but 
even in the same latitudes great variety 
of character is found, which arises from a 
mountainous or level soil, and from other 
physical circumstances. We learn by 
e:q>erience that the inhabitants of hilly 
countries, and the northern nations gener- 
ally, love freedom, but, having less intel- 
lect tiian strength, submit readily to the 
wisest among them. Even winds are not 
without some effect on natural character. 
But the barrenness or fertility of the«oil 
is more important ; the latter producing 
indolence and effeminacy, while one effect 
of a barren soil is to drive the people into 
cities, and to the exercise of handicrafts 
for the sake of commerce, as we see at 
Athens and Nuremberg, the former of 
which may be contrasted with Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion 
of evidence drawn from the whole world, 
that it is necessary not only to consider 
the general character of the chmate as 
effecting an entire region, but even the pe- 
culiarities of single districts, and to inquire 
what effect may be wrought on the dispo- 
sitions of the inhabitants by the air, the 
water, the mountains and valle3rs,or prev- 
alent winds, as well as those which de- 
pend on their religion, their customs, their 
education, their form of government ; for 
whoever should conclude alike as to all 
who live in the same climate would be 
frequently deceived; since, in the same 
parallel of latitude, we may find remark- 
able differences even of countenance and 
complexion. This chapter abounds with 
proofs of the comprehension as well as 
patient research which distinguishes Bo- 
din from every political writer who had 
preceded him. 

65. In the second chapter, which in- 
Memt or quires how we may avoid the rev- 
QbviatiiiK olutions which an excessive ine- 
iaeqnauty. quality of possessions tends to 
produce, he inveighs against a partition 



of property, as inconsistetit with civfl so- 
ciety, and against an abolition of delHs, 
because there can be no justice where 
contracts are not held inviolable ; and ob- 
serves, that it is absurd to expect a division 
of all possessions to bring alxrat tranquiUi- 
ty. He objects also to any endeavour to 
hmit the number of the citizens, except by 
colonization. In deference to the author- 
ity of the Mosaic law, he is friendly to a 
limited right of primogeniture, but disap- 
proves the power of testamentary disposi- 
tions, as tending to inequality, and the ad- 
mission of women to equal shares in the 
inheritance, lest the same consequence 
should come through marriage. Usury 
he would absolutely abolish, to save the 
poorer clasess from ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condemn- 
ed persons shall be confiscated conaacadow 
is a problem, as to which, hav- — »wm^ 
ing given the arguments on both sides, he 
inclmes to a middle course, tiiat the crim- 
inal's own acquisitions should be forfeited, 
but what has descended from his ances- 
tors should pass to hte posterity. He 
speaks with great freedom against unjost 
prosecutions, and pointa out the daQgers 
of the law of forfeiture.* In the next, be- 
ing the fourth chapter of this book, he 
treats of rewards and punishments. All 
states depend on the aue distribution of 
these ; but, while many books are full of 
the latter, few have discussed the fonner, 
to which he here confines himself. Tri- 
umphs, statues, publio thanks, offices of 
trust and command, are the most honour- 
able ; exemptions from service or tribute, 
privileges, and the like, the most benefi- 
cial. In a popular government, the for- 
mer are more readily conceded than the 
latter ; in a monarchy, the reverse. The 
Roman triumph gave a splendour to the 
republic itself. In modem times, the sale 
of nobility and of pubhc offices renders 
them no longer so honourable as they 
should be. He is here, again, very fiee- 
spoken as to the conduct of the FYoich, 
and of other govemments.f 

67. The advantage of wariike habits to 
a nation, and the utility of for- «. 
tresses, are then investigated. •"^"■•^ 
Some have objected to the latter as inju- 
rious to the courage of the people, and of 
little service against an invtuder ; and also 
as furnishing opportunities to tyrants and 
usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bo- 
din, however, inclines in their favour, es* 
pecially as to those on the frontier, which 
may be mnted as feudal benefices, but 
not in inheritance. The question of eid- 
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tivttiDg a military spirit in the peqile de* 
pends on the form of polity : in popular 
states it is unnecessary ; in an anstocra- 
ey, unsafe. In monarehies, the position 
of the state with respect to its neighbours 
is to be considered. The capital city 
ought to be strong in a republic, because 
its occupation is apt to cany with it an 
entire change in the commonwealth. But 
a citadel is dangerous in such a state. It 
is better not to suffer castles, or strong- 
holds of private men, as is the policy of 
Bngland, unless when the custom is so 
estabiished that they cannot be dismantled 
without dan^r to the state.* 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance come 
Wnirtiy ar next under review. He points 
fBtd Mtk. out, with his usual prolixity, the 
difference between equal and unequal com- 
pacts of this kind. Bodincontenosstrong- 
\y for the rigorous maintenance of good 
nith, and reprobates the civilians and 
canonists who induced the Council of 
Constance to break their promise towards 
John Huss. No one yet, he exclaims, 
has been so consummately impudent as 
to assert the right of violating a fair 
promise ; but one allc^ges the deceit of 
the enemy ; anotner, his own mistake ; a 
third, the chaQ|e of circumstances, which 
has rendered it impossible to keep his 
word; a fourth, the ruin of the state 
which it would entail. But no excuse, 
according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save 
the unlawfulness of the promise, or the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. The most 
difficult terms to keep are between prin- 
ces and their subjects, which generally 
require the guarantee of other states. 
Faith, however, ought to be kept in such 
cases ; and he censures, though under an< 
erroneous impression of the fact, as a! 
breach of engagement, the execution of i 
the Duke of York in the reign of Henry 
VI. ; adding, that he prefers to select for- 
eign instances rather than those at home, 
which he would wish to be buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. In this he probably al- 
ludes to the day of 8t. Bartholomew.f 
. The fiist chapter of the sixth book 
■or relates to a periodical census of 
9- property, which he recommends 
as too much neglected. The Roman cen- 
sorship of manners he extols, and thinks 
it peculiariy required when all domestic 
coercion is come to an end. But he would 
give no coercive jurisdiction to his cen- 
sors, and plainly mtimates his dislike to 
a similar authority in the Church.t A 
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more important disquisition fol- rnbiicwf- 
lows on public revenues. These •"ii^*- 
may be derived A:om seven sources: 
namely, national domains, confiscation 
of enemies* property, ffifts of friendly 
powers, tributes from dependant idlies, 
foreign trade carried on by the state, toils 
and customs on exports and imports, or, 
lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. 
The first of these is the most secure and 
honourable ; and here we have abundance 
of ancient and modern learning, while, of 
course, the French principle of inaliena- 
bility is brought forward. The second 
source of revenue is justified by the rights 
of war and practice of nations ; the third 
has sometimes occurred ; and the fourth 
is very frequent. It is dishonourable for 
a prince to be a merchant, and thus f[ain 
a revenue in the fifth mode, yet the kings 
of Portugal do not disdain this ; and the 
mischievous usage of selling offices in 
some other countries seems to fall under 
this head. The different taxes on mer- 
chandise, or, in our languaffe, of customs 
and excise, come in tiie sixth place. Here 
Bodin advises to lower the import duties 
on articles with which the people cannot 
well dispense, but to lay them heavily on 
manufactured goods, that they may learn 
to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtain- 
ed from direct taxation, is never ^kiitioii. 
to be chosen but from necessity ; 

and, as taixes are apt to be kept up when 
the necessity is past, it is better that the 
king should borrow money of subjects 
than impose taxes upon them. He then 
enters on the history of taxation in differ- 
ent countries, remarking it as peculiar in 
France, that the burden is thrown on the 
people to the ease of the nobles and cler- 
gy, which is the case nowhere except 
with the French, among whom, as Caesar 
truly wrote, nothing is more despised than 
the common people. Taxes on luxuries, 
which serve only to corrupt men, are the 
best of all ; those also are good which are 
imposed on proceedinj^ at law, so as to 
restrain unnecessary htigation. Borrow, 
log at interest, or by way of annuity, as 
they do at Venice, is ruinous. It seems^ 
therefore, that Bodin recommends loans 
without interest, which must be compul- 
sory. In the remainder of this chapter 
he trsats of the best mode of expending 
the public revenue, and advises that royal 
grants should be closely examined, and, if 
excessive, be rescinded, at least after the 
death of the reigning kmg.* 

71. Every admteration of coin, to which 
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^^i^ Bodin pioceeda, and erery change 
•iioo of in ita valae ia dangexouat aa it af- 
«Qi^ facta the certainty of contracts, 
and rendera every nian*a property inae* 
cure. The different modea of alloying 
coin are then explained according to prac* 
tical metallurgy, and, aaauming the con* 
atant ratio of gold to ailver aa twelve to 
one, he adviaea that coina of both metala 
ahould be of the aame wei^t. The alloy 
ahould not be above one m t#enty»four ; 
and the aame atandard ahould be uaed for 
plate. Many corioua facta in monetary 
hiatory will be found collected in thiis 
chapter.* 

79. Bodin next atatea,Ailly and with ap- 
SopOTteritr parent faimeaa, the advantagea 
ifaoMicby. and diaadvantagea both of de- 
mocracy and ariatocracy, and, admitting 
that aome evila belong to monarchy, con- 
tenda that they are all much leaa tluui in 
the two other forma.* It muat be remem* 
bered that he doea not acknowledge the 
poaaibility of a mixed government ; a ain- 
gular error, which, of courae, vitiatea hia 
reaaoninga in thia chapter.' But it con- 
taina many excellent obaervati(»8 on dem- 
ocratical violence and ignorance, which 
hiatory had led him duly to appreciate.t 
The beat form of polity he holda to be a 
monarchy by agnatic aucceaaion, auch aa, 
in contradiction to Hottoman, he main- 
taina to have been alwaya eatabliahed in 
France, pointing out alao the miachiefa 
that have enaued in other countriea for 
want of a Salic law.^ 

73. In the concluding chapter of the 
Oendiuioii woric, Bodin, with too much pa- 
•rtiM w«k. rade of mathematical language, 
deacanta on what he calla arithmetiod, 
geometrical, and harmonic proporUona, aa 
applied to political regimen. Aa the aub- 
atance of all thia appeara only to be, that 
lawa ought aometimea to be made accord- 
ing to the circumatancea and conditiona of 
different ranka in aociety, aometimea to 
be abaolutely equal, it will probably be 
thought by moat rather encumbered by thia 
philoaophy, which, however, he borrowed 
from the ancienta, and found conformable 
to the apirit of learned men in hia own 
time. Several intereating queationa in the 
theory of Juriaprudence are incidentally 
diacuaaed in thia chapter, auch aa that of 
the due limita of Judicial diacretion. 

74. It muat appear, even from thia im- 
Bodin 0ooin- V^^^ analyaia, in which much 
Nd wui Ar- haa been curtailed of ita fair 
jgjg|» "J* proportion, and many both cu- 
■■""^ rioua and judidona obaerva- 
tiona omitted, that Bodin poaaeaaed a high- 
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]y philosophical mind, mited with lbs 
moat ample atorea of history and imis* 
prudence. No former writer on pMitical 
philoaophy had been either so compreheo- 
aive in hia acheme or ao oopioua in hia 
knowledge; none, perhaps, more origiii. 
al, more iiidependent and fearleas in his 
inquiries. Two namea alone, indeed, 
could be compared with hia, Aiiatotle and 
M achiavel. Without, however, pretend- 
ing that Bodin was e^ual to the foimer in 
acuteneaa and aagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand yean, and 
the maxima of reason and jnatice, anggest- 
ed or corrected by the Goapel and ita min- 
iatera, by the philoaophera of Greece and 
Rome, udd by the cii^ law, gave him ad- 
vantagea, of which lua Judgment and in- 
duatry fully enabled him to avail himaelf. 
Machiavel, again, haa diacuaaed ao few, 
comparatively, of the imponant queationa 
in political theory, and haa aeen many 
thinga ao partiaUy, according to the nar- 
row enenence of Italian xepuUica, that, 
with all hia auperiority in geniua, and, atiU 
more, in effective eloquence, we can hard- 
ly aay that hia Diacouraea on livy are a 
more useful study thai| the RepiiUie of 
Bodin. 

75. It haa been often alleged, aa we liaTe 
mentioned above, that Montea- and wua 
quieu owed aomething, and ea- Mmmqp^m, 
pecially his theory of the influence of cli- 
mate, to Bodin. But, though he had nn- 
queationably read the Republic with thai 
advantage which the moat fertile minds 
derive from others, this ought not to de- 
tract, in our eyea,fh>m his real originality. 
The Republic and the Spirit of Lawa bear, 
however, a more cloae comparison than 
any other political aystema of celebrity. 
Bodin and Monteaquien are, m thia pror- 
ince of political theonr, the moat phUo- 
aophical of those who have read so deei>- 
Iv, the moat learned of thoae who have 
thought 80 much. Both acute, ingenioos, 
little respecting authority in mattera of 
opinion, but deterring to it in eatabliahed 
power, and hence apt to praiae the fooii^ 
ain of watera whoae bittemeaa they ex- 
posed ; both in advance of their age, boC 
one ao much that hia ffeniua neither kin- 
dled a fire in the pubhc mind, nor gained 
ita own due praiae ; the other more fortu- 
nate, in beinff the immediate herald of a 
generation which he atimnlated, and which 
repaid him by its admiration ; both eoo- 
veraant with ancient and medieval histo- 
ry,and with the Roman aa well as nation- 
al law; both juat, benevolent, and aenai- 
ble of the great object of civil aociety, but 
diaplaying this with aome variation, ac- 
cording to their timea ; both aometinies 
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Mdnoed by Mse analogiesy bot the one 
rather through reapect to an erroneous 
philosophy, the other through personal 
thirst of praise and afleetation of original- 
ity ; both aware that the basis of the phi- 
losophy of man is to be laid in the records 
of his past ezistenee, but the one prone 
to acenmoUte historical examples with- 
out sufficient discrimination, and to over- 
whelm, instead of oonTineing, the reader 
t^ their redundancy, the other aiming at 
an induction ftom select experience, but 
hence appearing sometimes to reason gen- 
erally from ossicular premises, or das- 
sMng the stuaent by a proof that does not 
satisfy his reason.* 



SaoT. III. On Jvbisfbudiiiob. 

Golden Age of Jaritpnidence.— Cujaciu«.^Other 
CiviUans. — Anti-TriboDianas of HottomaiL— » 
Law of Natioiii.^Franciactii a yictoria.-«Bal« 
thasar A]rala.~Albeiicaa OenCilia. 

76. Tbx latter part of the sixteenth een- 
Q^Om Afi tury, denominated by Andres the 
ofjttrt tpni- ffolden age of jurisprudence, pro- 
*■■* duced the men who completed 
what Alciati and Augustinus had begun in 
the preceding generation, by elucidating 
and reducing to order the dark chaos 
which the Roman law, enveloped in its 
own obscurities and those of its earlier 
commentators, had presented to the stu- 
dent. The most distinguished of these, 
Cujacius, became professor at 
Bourges, the chief scene of his 
renown, and the principal seminary of the 
Roman law in France, about the year 1555. 
His works, of which many had been sep- 
arately published, were collected in 1577, 
and they make an epoch in the annals of 

erisprudence. This greatest of all civil 
wyers pursued thie track that Alciat 
had so successfully opened, avoiding all 

* Thia aeooont of Bodia'a Remiblic will be foand 
loo lone bT many readera ; and I oasbt, perbapa, to 
apolofiso fiar it on tbe acore that M. Lennimer, in 
hia bnlUant and afreeabie Introdaction A rHiatoire 
Oenerale da Droit (Paria, 1829), haa preoeeupied 
tiM aame gnrand Tbta, bowever, had eaeapea my 
recollection (tboagh I waa acqnainted with the 
work of If . Ia) when I made mj own analjaia, 
which haa not been borrowed m a atngle line from 
ilia. The laboora of M . Leiminier are not ao com- 
monly known in England aa to render it nnneoeaaary 
to do jnatioe to a great Fnneh writor of the aix- 
leenth centary. 

Aa I haTO menUoned If. Leiminier, I wonUI aak 
whether the foUowing ie a fidr tranalatkn of the 
Latin of Bodin : Eo noe ipaa ratio dedncit, impeiia 
acilioet ac reepoUicaa vi primom coeluiaae, ttkm n 
el Aajtoria dtwnmw; (^amqoam pleni aant libri, 
plena tefea, plena antiqoitaa. Ea elabliaaant la 
theorie de I'ongine dea aociMa, il dechve qnf 1 y 
MiaiBte, ««Md mAm bt /eite irmmi A fMCMiart.— > 
Uiat. do Droit, p. SS ana 67. 
Vou L-S s 



schoiaatic subtleties of interpretation, for 
which he substituted a general erudition, 
that rendered the science at once more in- 
telligible and more attractive. Though 
his works are voluminous, Ci^acius has 
not the reputation of diffuseness ; on the 
contrary, the art of lucid explanation with 
brevity is said to have been one of his 
great characteristies. Thus, in tbe Para- 
title on the Digest, a little book which 
Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised 
his own son to carry constantly about 
with him, we find a brief exposition, in 
very good Latin, of every title in order, 
but with little additional matter. And 
it is said that he thought nothing requisite 
for the Institutes but short, clear notes, 
which his thorough admirers afterward 
contrasted with the celebrated but rather 
verbose commentaries of Vinnius. 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, 
his woiiLB extend to a formidable gniMiee 
length. For the civil law itself is, batiowed 
for the most part, very concisely ■>«• kh» 
written, and stretches to such an extent, 
that his indefatigable diligence in illustra- 
tlnff every portion of it oonM not be satis- 
fled within narrow bounds. '* Had Cuja- 
cius been bom sooner,*^ in the words of 
the most elegant of his successors, **he 
would have sufllced instead of every other 
interpreter. For neither does he permit 
OS to remain ignorant of anything, nor to 
know anything which he has not taught. 
He alone instructs us on every subject, 
and what he teaches is always his own. 
Hence, though the learned style of juris- 
prudence beian with Alciat, we shaU call 
it Ci:yacian.*^* " Though the writings of 
Cujacius are so voluminous," says Hei- 
neccius, ^ that scarcely one aeems likely 
to read them all, it is almost peculiar to 
him, that the longer any of his books is, 
the more it is esteemed. Nothing in 
them is trivial, nothing such as might be 
found in any other ; ever3rthing so well 
chosen that the reader can feel no satiety ; 
and the truth is seen of what he answered 
to his disciples, when they asked for more 
diffuse commentaries, that his lectures 
were for the ignorant, his writings for the 
leained."t A later writer, Gennari, has 
given a more fully elaborate character of 
this illustrious lawyer, who might seem 
to have united every excellence without 
a iailing.| But, without listening to the 



• Otmtina, Originea Jnria Civilia, p. 219. 

t Heineecii Opisra, nr., S03. He mttnt the 
Obeerrationea atone Emendationea of Cajacioa to 
all hia other worka. Thoee contain twenty-eight 
hooka, pobliahed at interrala from tbe year IfiSS. 
They were deaigned to extend to forty hooka. 

t Beapqhlica Ja nK caaoUorum, ^ »7. lotse- 
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enenues whom his own eminence, or the 
polemical fierceness of some disputes in 
which he was engaged, created among the 
jurists of that age, it has since been obi- 
served, that in his writings may be detect- 
ed some inconsistencies, of which whole 
books have been invidiously comfnled, and 
that he was too prone to abuse his acute* 
ness by conjectural emendations of the 
text; a dangerous practice, as Bvnker- 
shock truly remarks, when it may depend 
upon a single particle whether tne claim 
of Titus or of Marius shall prevail.* 

78. Such was the renown of Ci^acius, 
c^jadiM that, in the public schools of Ger- 
in imeir- many, when his name was men- 
Cw rath^ tioned every one took off his 
«r tiwa a hatf The continual bickerings of 
lawyer, yg contemporaries, not only of 
the old Accursian school, among whom 
Albericus Gentilis was prominent in dis- 
paraging him, but of those who had been 
trained m the steps of Alciat like himself, 
did not affect this nonest admiration of the 
general student.^ But we must not con- 
sider Cujacius exactly in the light of what 
we now call a great lawyer. He rejected 
all modem forensic experience with scorn, 
declaring that he had misspent his youth 
in such studies. We have, indeed, fifty of 
his consultations, which appear to be ac- 
tual cases. But, in general, it is observed 
by Gravina that both he and the greatest 
of his disciples ^' are but ministers of an- 
cient jurisprudence, hardly deigning to no- 
tice uie emergent Questions of modem 
practice. Hence, wnile the elder jurists 
of the school of Bartolus, deficient as 
they are in expounding the Roman laws, 
yet api^y them judiciously to new cases, 
these excellent interpreters hardly regard 
anything modem, and leave to the others 
the whole honour of advising and deciding 
rightly." Therefore he recommends that 
the student who has imbibed the elements 
of Roman jurispradence in all their purity 
from the school of Cujacius, should not 



torn in jarispradentia nUqait nihil, et qtm scribit, 
Don tarn ex aliis exoerpta, quam a m tnventa, aane fa- 
tantor omnea ; ita omnia luo loco poaita, non nimia 
protraeta, qua naoaeam creant, non arete ac jejune 
tractata,qaa ezplicationis panllo difiiiaioris pariuot 
doaiderioin. Candida penpicuitate brevia, elegana 
«ub amabili aimplicitate. cante eraditna, qoantum 
patitur occaaio, abique doeena, ne aliqaa parte ar- 
gnatar otioeua, tarn nihil habet inane, nihil incondi- 
torn, nihil cnitom, nihil clandicana, nihil rednn> 
dana, amomna in Obaerrationibaa, aabtilia in Trac- 
tatibna, aber ac pkoua m Commentariia, generoaoa 
In refeUendia o6jeetia» accoratna in confingendia 
notia, in Paratitfia bmvia ac aocd plenne, ractna 
pnideniqae in Conaakationibua. 

• Heineee., xiv., 20ft. OMinari, pu loa. 

t Oennari, p. MS. hiogt, Univ. 
■»Heiiwtfci»i,ttid, Qmnri^pHL 



nei^ect the interpretations of Aecusins jm 
obscure passages ; and, above all, sboold 
have recourse to Bartolus and his disci* 
pies for the any^uments, authorities, and 
illustrations which ordinary forensic ques- 
tions will require.* 

79. At some distance below Oujados, 
but in places of honour, we find Fum eiijaw - 
among the great French inter- gJ^J[jT 
preters of the civil law in this qSSS uid 
a^e, Duaren, as devoted to an^ ouiera. 
cient learning as Cujacius; but differing 
from him by inculcating the necessity 
of forensic practice to form a perfect law- 
yer ;t Govea, who, though a Portuguese, 
was always resident in France, whom 
some have set even above Cujacius for 
ability, and of whom it has been said that 
he is the only jurist who ought to hare 
written more ;t Brisson, a man of various 
learning, who oecame, in the seditions of 
Paris, an unfortunate victim of his own 
weak ambition ; Balduin, a strenuous ad- 
vocate for uniting the study of ancient 
history with that of law ; Godefroi, whose 
Corpus Juris Civilis makes an epoch in 
jurispradence, being the text-book uni- 
versally received ; and Connan, who is at 
least much quoted by the principal writers 
on the law of nature and nations. The 
boast of Germany was Gifanius. 

80. These '' ministers of ancient juris- 
pradence" seemed to have no ^m«i^ 

other office than to display the ofSn^^ 
excellences of the old masters ■^'■^• 
in their original purity. Ulpian and Ps- 
pinian were to them what Aristotle and 
Aquinas were to another class of worship- 
pers. But the jurists of the age of Sev- 
eras have come down to us through a 
compilation in that of Justinian ; and Al- 
ciat nimself had begun to discover the in- 
terpolations of Trilxinian, and the corrup- 
tion which, through ignorance or design, 
had penetrated the vast reservoir of me 
Pandects. Augustinus, Cujacius, and other 
French lawyers of the school of Bonrges 
followed in this track, and endeavoured 
not only to restore the text from errors 
introduced by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, a necessary and arduous labour, 
but from those springing out of the pre- 
sumptuousness of the lawgiver himself, or 
of those whom he had employed. This 
excited a vehement opposition, led by « 



* Oravina,p.aS3,230. 

t Daarenua . . . aine forenaia ezeicitatioDis.pna* 
Bidio nee aatia percipi* nee recte commodeque do- 
oeri jna cirile eiiatimat.— Oennari, p. 179. 

t Ooveanna . . . vir, de quo nno deaidmetor, 
plnra acripaiaae, de ceteria vero, pandora .... 
quia Mix ingenio. natam Tiribua tantom confideral* 
nt diligentin laodeni aibi non neeaaaaiiam, nimie 
pntaie ridettvr.— Qemiari, p. Sai. 
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of the cbief lawyers of France, Jealous of 
the fame of Cujacius. But, while they 
pretended to rescue the orthodox vulgale 
from the imiovaticms of its great inter- 
preter, another sect rose up, far bolder 
than either, which assailed me law itself. 
Of these the most determined were Faber 
and Hottoman. 

81. Antony Faber or Fabre, a lawyer 
Ffeber of of 8avoy, who became president of 
^voy- the court of Chamberi u 1610, ac- 
quired his reputation in the sixteenth 
century. He waged war against the whole 
body of commentators, and even treated 
the civil law itself as so mutilated and 
corrupt, so inapplicable to modem times, 
that it would be better to lay it altogether 
aside. Gennari says that he would have 
been the greatest of lawyers if he had not 
been too desirous to appear such ;* his 
temerity and self-confidence diminished 
the effect of his ability. His mind was 
ardent and unappalled by diflknilties ; no 
one had more emuged views of jurispru- 
dence, but in his interpretations he was 
prone to make the laws rather what they 
ought to have been than what they were. 
His love of paradox is hardly a |[reater 
fault tiian the perpetual carping at his own 
master Cujacius, as if he thought the re- 
form of jurisiyradence should have been 
reserved for himselff 

89. But the most celebrated production 
Aiti-Tribo- ^^ ^^ pc^ is the Anti-Tribo- 
aiMw or nianus of Hottoman. This was 
niNtMMi written in 1567, and, thou^ not 
pid>lished in French till 1600, nor m the 
original till 1647, seems properlv to be- 
long to the sixteenth century. He begins 
by acknowledging the merit of the Romans 
in jurisprudence, but denies that the com- 
pilation of Justinian is to be confounded 
with the Roman law. He divides his in- 
quiry into two questions: firat, whether 
toe study of these laws is usefhl in France ; 
and, secondly, what are their deficiencies. 
These laws, lie observes by the way, con- 
tain very little instruction about Roman 
history or antiquities, so that in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. 
He then adverts to partieuhur branches of 
the civil law, and shows that numberiess 
doctrines are now obsolete, such as the 



• P. 07. 

t Heinaedot, p. S9S. FMbf*, MyaFariere, » 
footed hf T6iTtM0D« Hilt. <i6 Is Jiint^nid0DO6t lit 
celai dm joritooDraltflt modenet qiii a poitA le 
phi« loin Urn 'Mm tor le droit C*0loit vn Mprit 
TMte q[ue m m rabotoit par da plna fraodaa diffl- 
calUa. Maia on I'accaaa avac raiaoD o^voir dacidi 
un pan trop hardiment eontra )aa opinioiia com- 
munes, et da a*Atre donn^ aoovaot trap da libart^ 
da ratranchar oo d*kjootar dana laa loix. Saa, toa« 
tha aitkla Favra, in Biofraphia OnitanaUa. 



state of servitude, the ri^^bt of arrogation, 
the ceremonies of mamage, the peculiar 
law of guardianship, while for mattera of 
daily occurrence they five us no assist* 
ance. He points out the useless distinc- 
tions between things nmnc^ and non num- 
etjn, between the dmninnun quiritarhan and 
honitanum ; the modes of acquiring (Hroper- 
ty by mancipation, cesfio injure^ usucapion 
and the like, the unprofitable doctrines 
about jSdai commw«i and the iW accresemdu 
He dweUs on the folly of keeping up the 
old forms of stipulation in contracts, and 
those of legal process, from which no one 
can depart a syllable without losing his 
suit And, on the whole, he con^udes, 
that not a twentieth part of the Roman 
law survives, and of that not one tenth 
can be of any utility. In the second part, 
Hottoman attacks Tribonian himself, for 
suppressing the genuine woriLS of great 
lawyen, for baibarous language, for per- 
petually mutilating, transposing, and inter- 
polating the nassages wnich he inserts, 
so that no cohesion or oonsisteney is to 
be found in these fragments of materials, 
nor is it possible to restore them. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of 
commentaton and interpretere since the 
twelAh century; those who have lately 
appeared and applied more erudition rare- 
ly agreeing in tneir coi^ectural emenda- 
tions of the text, which yet frequently va- 
ries in different manuscripts, so as to give 
rise to endless disputes. He ends by ree- 
ommendingthat some jurisconsults and ad- 
vocates should be called tooether, in order 
to compile a sood code of laws ; taking 
whatever is vsluable in the Roman system, 
and adding whatever firom other sources 
may seem worthy of reception, drawing 
them up in plain language, without too 
much subtlety, and attendmg chiefly to the 
principles of equity. He thinks that a 
year or two would suffice for the instroo- 
tion of students in such a code of laws, 
which would be completed afterward, as 
was the case at Rome, hy forensic practice. 
83. These opinions of Hottonian, so 
reasonable in themselves, as to eMi law aoc 
the mappHcability of much of co aat aaaaoid 
the Roman law to the actual ^ '^^*'>^ 
state of society, were congenial to the 
mjudices of many lawyen in France. 
That law had, in fact, to struggle acainst 
a system already received, thefeodia cus- 
toms which had governed the greater part 
of the kingdom. And this party so much 
prevailed, that by the ordinance of Bloia 
m 1570, the Umversity of Paris was for- 
bidden to give lectures or degrees in civil 
law. This was not wholly regarded ; hot 
it waf not tlU a centDry afterward that 
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public lectures in that science were 
tablished in the University, on account of 
the uncertainty which the neglect of the 
civil law was alleged to have produced. 

84. France now stood far pre-eminent 
Tnnrntari "* ^^^ lawycrs. But Italy was 
Turanuii. not wanting in men once conapic- 
nous, whom we cannot afford time to men- 
tion. One of them, Turamini, professor 
at Ferrara, though his name is not found 
in Tiraboischi, or even in Gravina, seems 
to have had a more luminous conception 
of the relation which should subsist be* 
tween positive laws and those of nature, 
as well as of their distinctive provinces, 
than was common in the great jurists of 
that generation. His commentary on the 
title De Legibus, in the first book of the 
Pandects, gave him an opportunity for 

eilosophicMl illustration. An account of 
I writings will be found in Comiani.* 

85. The canon law, though bv no means 
ckaan in, * proviucc stcril iu the quantity 
OHMB itw. ^^ .^^ produce, has not deserved 
to arrest our attention. It was studied 
conjointly with that of Rome, from which 
it borrows many of its principles and rules 
of proceeding, though not servilely, nor 
without such variations as the independ- 
ence of its tribunals and the different na^ 
iure of its authorities might be expected 
to produce. Oovarruvias and other Span- 
iards were the most eminent canonists ; 
Spam was distinguished in this line of 
Jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to ob- 
UwoTnt. serve, that in this period we find 
tfoM. Its a foundation laid for the great sci- 
tMiy Ml*, ^uue 0f international law, the de- 
termining authority in questions of right 
between independent states. Whatever 
had been delivered in books on this sub- 
ject, had rested too much on theological 
casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of 
nations, and precedents rather of arms 
than of reason. The fecial law, or rights 
of ambassadors, was that which had Men 
most respected. The customary code of 
Europe, m military and maritime ques- 
tions, as well as in some others, to which 
no state could apply its particular juris- 
prudence with any hope of reciprocity, 
grew up by degrees to be administered, if 
not upon solid principles, yet vrith some 
nniformity. The civd jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely 
diffused, and of which the equity was more 
generally recognised than any other, took 
mto their hands the abjudication of all 
these cases< In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, the progre ss of intemattonai 
relations, and, we may add, the frequency 
of wars, though it did not at once create a 
common standard, showed how nmch it 
was required. War itself, it vraa per* 
ceived, even for the advantage of the bel* 
ligerants, had its rules ; an enemy had his 
rijghts ; the study of ancient history fur- 
nished precedents of magnanimity and 
justice, which put the more recent ex- 
amples of Christendom to shame; the 
spirit of the Gospel could not be whoUy 
suppressed, at least in theory ; the strict- 
ness of casuistry was api^ed to the duties 
of sovereigns ; and perhaps the scandal 
given by the writings of Machiavel waa 
not without its influence m dictating a 
nobler tone to the morality of interna- 
tional law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly 
belonging to this kind of juris- 
prudence, one may be mentioned 
which connects it with theological 
iBtry. The Relectiones Theolo|[ic« ai 
Frsjicis a Victoria, a professor m Hala^ 
manca, and one on whom Nicolas Antonio 
and many other Spanish writers bestow 
the highest eulogy, as the restorer of 
theological studies in their country, is a 
book of remaiiuU>le scarcity, though it has 
been published at least in four editions. 
Grotius has been supposed to have made 
use of it in his own great work; but some 
of those who, since his time, have men- 
tioned Victoria's writings on this subject, 
lament that they are not to be met with. 
Dupin, however, has given a short aoooont 
of the Relectiones; and there are at least 
two copies in England— one in the Bod- 
leian Library, and another in that of Dr. 
Williams, in Redcross-street. The edition 
I have used is of Venice, 1626, being 
probably the latest ; it was published first 
at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1566^ 
and again at Lyons in 1587, but had be- 
come scarce before its republication at 
Venice.* It consists of thirteen relee- 
tions, as Victoria calls them, or disserta- 
tions on different subjects, related in some 
measure to theology, at least by the mode 
in which he treats them. The fifth, enti- 
tled De Indis, and the sixth, De Jure Belli, 
are the most important. 



• Thi0 is tatd on the aathoritj of the VomUui 
•ditioo. Bat NicoUs ADtonio meotioDt tn ad' 
•t Ingoldttadt in IMO, tnd anothar mt Antwoi^ 
1004. Ho it oileni aboat Ukmo of 1567 and 16 
Ho also nya that the Reloctionea are twolro in 
BOmber. Porhapa ha had navar saen tha hook, but 
ha doaa not advart to iU acarcity. Morhof, who 
calls it JPrmltetionn, namaa tha two adiiiona of 
Lyona, and thoaa of Inaoldstadt and Antwatp. 
Branat, Watts, and tha Biogiaphia UniTanalla do 
not mentian Victoris at all 
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88. The tbiid is enUttad De Potettatt 
nil iririwH Oivili. In this he derives ffov- 
m imVuc kw. ernment and monarchy from 
divine institution, and holds that, as the 
m^rity of a sute may choose a king 
whom the minority are bound to obev, so 
the majority of Christiana may bina the 
minority by the choice of a universal 
monarch. In the chapter concening the 
Indians, he stron^y asserto the natural 
right of those nations to dominion over 
their own pfopertyr and to sovereignty, 
denying the allegations founded on their 
infidelity or vices. He treats this ques- 
tion methodically, in a scholastic manner, 
S'ving the arsuments on both sides. He 
iuies that the emperor or the pope is 
lord of the whole world, or that the pope 
has any power over the barbarian Indians 
or other infidels. The right of sovereignty 
in the King of Spain over these people he 
rests on such grounds as he can find; 
namely, the refusal of permission to trade, 
which he holds to be a just cause of war, 
and the cessions made to him by allies 
amoD^ the native powers. In the sixth 
relection, on the nght of war, he goes 
over most of the leading questions, dis- 
cussed afterward by Albericus Gentilis 
and Grotius. His dissertation is exceed- 
ingly condensed, comprising sixty sections 
in twenty-eight pages ; wherein he treats 
of the general right of war; the difference 
between public war and reprisal ; the just 
and unjust causes of war ; its proper ends ; 
the right of subjects to examine its grounds ; 
and many more of a similar kind. He de- 
termines that a war cannot be just on both 
sides, except through ignorance ; and also 
that subjects ought not to serve their 
prince in a war which they reckon unjust. 
Orotius has adopted both these tenets. 
The whole relection, as well as that on 
the Indians, displays an intrepid spirit of 

Sstice and humanity, which seems to 
ve been rather a general characteristic 
of the Spanish theologians. Dominic Soto, 
always mflexibly on the side of ri^ht, had 
already sustained by his authority the 
noble enthusiasm of Las Cases. 

80. But the first book, so far as I am 
AyaiawitiM aware, that systematically re- 
rifiMaorwv. duced the practice of nations in 
the conduct of war to legitimate rules, is 
a treatise by Balthazar Avals, judge-advo- 
cate (as we use the word) to the Smmish 
army in the Netheriands, under the Prince 
of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. The 
dedication bears date 1681, and the first 
edition is said to have appeared the next 

far. I have only seen that of 1507, and 
apprehend every edition to be verjr 
warce. For this reason, and because it 



is the opening of a great subject, I shall 
ffive the titles of his chapters in a note.* 
It will appear that the second book of 



• Balth. Ayala, J. C. et exereitus resi> aimd M- 
gu •oprami jaridici, de jura et officiie bellicw et 
diecipline militari, libii Uei. Antw., 1507, ISmo, 
p. 405. 
Lib.L 
c.l. De RatioiiB Belli Indieendi, Aliieq[iM C«e> 
moniii Bellicis. 
S. De Bello Justo. 

3. De Doello, si^e Singfalari Certamine. 

4. De PigneratianibiM, quae vulgo Repraaaliai 

▼ocant. 

5. DeBeUoCaptieetJuraPoaOJaiiiui. 
fi. De Fide Hoati Serranda. 

7. De FoBdenbua et Indociia. 

a De insidiia et Fraade Hoetili 
0. De Jara Legatomm. 
Ijh « 
c. 1. De Offidia BeUicia. 

8. De Imperaton vel Dnce Ezercitns. 

3. Unam non Plorea Exercitui Prsfid debera. 

4. Utram LeniUte et Benevolentia, an Seven* 

tate et Savitia plaa proficiet Impeiator. 

5. Temporam Ratioiiein pnBdpae in Bello 

Habendam. 
S. CoDtentioaaa et Lentaa de Rebaa Bellicis 
Deliberationea admodam Noziaa eaae. 

7. Dam Rea auntlntefns De>mininramquidem 

Regi vel Reipobiioa de Majeatate ana 

Coocedendom eaae; et enara eoa qui Ar- 

rogantiam Hoatium M odeatia et Patientia 

vioci poaae eziatimant. 
S. An pnMtet Bellun Domi ezdpera, an ▼eio 

in Hoatileni Agnnn iniene. 
S. An pneatet initio ProBlii Hagno CUmora et 

CoDcitato Caran in Hoatea peigera, aa 

vera Loco manera. 

10. Non eaae Conailii inricem Infenaoa CiriUbiia 

Diaaenaiooibna Hoatea Sola Dilcoidia 
Fratnin invaderau 

11. Ne ce a a i t ateni Pugnandi If agno Stodio Impo- 

nendam eaae Militiboa et Hoetibaa Remit- 

tendam. 
IS. In Victoria potiaainrainde Pace Cogitandnm. 
IS. Devietia Hoatibna qoa potininram Ratiooe 

c 1. De Diaciplina Militari. 

8. De Officio Legati et AUonim qui HOitibQa 

pneannt. 
a. De M etatariboa aive Meoaoribva. 

4. De Militibna, et qoi Militate poaaont 
d. De Sacramento Militari. 

e De M isaione. 

7. De Privilegiia Militam. 

5. De Jndiciia Militaribna. 
0. De Ponia Militom. 

10. De Contomaciboa et Dociim Dicto non Ps- 

rentibua. 

11. De Emanaoriboa. 
13. De Deaeitoriboa. 

13. De Tranafogia et Pnditoribaa. 

14. Do floditioiitt 

15. Deliaquiin AdeLococedontantYictiSs 

dedont. 
IS. De lia qoi Anna alienant vel amittont 
17. De lia qui Excnbiaa deaeront tel minoa nets 

IS. DeEo qui Aiccm vel Oppidom coloa Pr»- 
aidio impoaitna eat, amittit vel Hoatibna 
dedit. 

19. De Fortiaet Aliia DeUctiaMUitaribos. 

SOL Da r 
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Ayida relates more to polities and to strat- 
egy than to intematioiial Jarispnidence ; 
and that in the third he treats entirely of 
what we call martial law. But in the first 
he aspires to lay down ^at principles of 
public ethics ; and Grotias, who refers to 
Ayfda with commendation, is surely mis- 
taken in saying that he has not touched 
the grounds of Justice and injustice in 
war.* His second chapter is on this sub- 
ject, in thirty-four pages ; and, though he 
neither silts the matter so exactly, nor 
limits the right of hostility so much as 
Grotius, he deserves ihe praise of laying 
down the general principle without sul^ 
tlety or chicanery. Ayaia positively de- 
nies, with Victoria, the right of levying 
war against infidels, even by authority of 
the pope, on the mere ground of their re- 
ligion ; for their infidelity does not deprive 
them of their right of dominion ; nor was 
that sovereigntv over the earth given ori- 
ginally to the faithful alone, but to every 
reasonable creature. And this, he says, 
has been shown by Covamivias to be the 
sentiment of (he majority of doctors.! 
Ayala deals abundantly m examples from 
ancient history, and m authorities Arom 
the Jurists. 

00. We find next in order of chronology 
Aibartew ^ treatise by Albericus Gentilis, 
OmtUiaoB De LegationibuS) published in 
BwbMri M. issz, Gentilis was an Italian 
Protestant, who, through the Earl of Lei- 
cester, obtained the chair of civil law at 
Oxford in 1583. His writings on Roman 
lurisprudence are numerous, but not very 
highly esteemed. This work, on the Law 
of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, the patron of so many distin- 
guished strangers. The first book con- 
tains an explanation of the different kinds 
of embassies, and of the ceremonies an- 
ciently connected with them. His aim, as 
he professes, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadors, l^ showing 
the practice of former times. In the sec- 
ond book he enters more on their peculiar 
rights. The envoys of rebels and pirates 
are not protected. But difference of reli- 
^on does not take away the right of send- 
m^ ambassadors. He thinks that civil 
suits against public ministers may be 



* Cauaas ande bellnm juttam ant injaatam dici- 
tnr Ayala non tetigit— »Do Jure B. and P. Prola- 
gom., 6 38. 

t BeUuiii adverrai infideles «z eo aolam quod 
ibndelet aunt, ne qoidein aactoritata impaiatoria 
▼el aiimmi pontificis indici potest ; mfidelitaa enim 
non pmat infidelea dominio qnod habent jute ^n- 
tinm ; nam non fideUlras tantam rsram daminia, 
sed omni ratiosiabili creatorai data aont . . . . £t 
luBC aeotantia pieriaqoe probattir, nt oatendit Co- 
vamivias. 



broofffat before the ordinaiy trfboiiak. 
On the delicate problem as to the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of these tribunals over 
ambassadors conspiring against the life 
of the sovereign, Crentifis holds, that they 
can only be sent out of the country, as tiie 
Spanish ambassador was by Elizabeth. 
The civil law, he maintains, is no oonelii- 
sive authority in the case of ambessadoiSi 
who depeud on that of nations, which, in 
many respects, is different from the otlier. 
This second book is the most intereatiiiff, 
for the third chiefly relates to the qnaliA- 
cations required in a good ambassador. 
His instances are more freciuently taken 
fhim ancient than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Albeii* 
cus Gentilis is his treatise De Jure gi. „„. 
Belli, first published at Lyons, nwoaias 
1589. Grotius acknowledges his ^^^ 
obligations to Gentilis, as well as ' 
to Ayala, but in a greater degree to the 
former. And that uus comparatively ob- 
scure writer was of some use to the emi- 
nent founder, as he has been deemed, of 
international jurisprudence, were it only 
for mapping his subject, will be evident 
from the titles of his chapters, which run 
almost parallel to those of the first and 
third book of Grotius.* They embraee, 

• Lib. i 
c. 1. De Jure Gentinm Bellieoi. 
a. Belli Definitia 
Sw Principes Bellnm gerant. 

4. Latrones Bellum non genmL 

5. Bella jaste gerantur. 

fi. Bellam jnste gari ntrinqoe. 

7. De Canssis Belioram. 

S. De Gaassis Divinis Belli Facieodi. 

9. An Bellam Jastam sit pro Religione. 

10. 81 Priuceps RetigioMm Bello apod wwm 

JQsce tuetur. 

11. An Subditi bellent eonftra Principem as 

Caassa Religtonis. 
IS. Utromsint Caassa Natnialea Belli FteiendL 

13. De Necessaria Defenaione. 

14. De Utili Defensione. 

15. De Honesta Defensiaoe. 

IS. De Sabditis Alienis contra Domimin D^ 
ieodendia. 

17. Qai Bellom neeessarie inferant 

18. Qui atiliter Bellam inliBnint 

19. De Naturalibos Canssis Belli inferandi. 
90. De Homanis Caoasis Belli inftrandL 

21. De Male&etis Privatonim. 

22. De Vetustii Caussis non KTritandia. 

23. De Reanoram Eversionibas. 

24. Si in Poeteros movetur Bellam. 

25. De Honesta Caaasa BelU infaModi. 
Lib.iL 

c 1. De Bello Indicendo. 

2. Si qaando Bellam non Indidtar. 

3. DeDoloetStratagematiB. 

4. De Dok> Verboram. 

5. De Mendaeiia. 
a. De Veneficiis. 

7. De Armis et Mentitis Annis. 
S. De Scatola, Jaditha, et i 
0. De SEopiiiaet AMIa Tranaftigia. 
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as the readerwin pereehre,the whole field 
of public faith, and of the rigfau both of 
war and victonr. But I doubt whether 
the obligation has been so extensive, as 
has sometimes been insinuated. Grotius 
does not, as far as I have compared them, 
borrow many quotations from Gentilis, 
though he cannot but sometimes allege 
the same historical examples. It will also 
be found, in almost every chapter, that he 
goes deeper into the subject, reasons 
much more from ethical princif^es, relies 
less on the authority of precedent, and is, 
in &ct, a philosopher where the other is a 
compiler. 



M. Much that bears on the sufagect of 
international law may probably be latent 
in the writings of the Jurists, Baldus, Co- 
varruvias, Vasquez, especially the two lat- 
ter, who seem to have combined the sci- 
ence of casuistry with that of the civil law. 
Gentilis, and even Grotius, refer much to 
them ; and the former, who is no great 
philosopher, appears to have borrowed 
nrom that source some of his general prin- 
ciples. It is honourable to these men, as 
we have already seen in Soto, Victoria, 
and Ayala, that they strenuously defended 
the maxims of political justice. 



CHAPTER V. 



msToar or pwrar raoM 15S0 to 1600. 



SsoT. I^— On Italian Postbt. 

Character of tbe ItaJian Poets of this Ago.— Some 
of the best enQmerstod. — Bernaidino RoUu— 
Osspars Stampa.— Bernardo Tasso.— Oierasa* 
lemmo Liberate of Torqaato Taaso. 

1. Thb school of Petrarch, restored by 
OsBMii Bembo, was prevalent in Italy at 
;} *ggg the bednning of this period. It 
poets la would demand the use of a library 
<Ms aft. formed peculiarly fortius purpose, 
as well as a great expenditure of time, to 
read the original volumes which this im- 
mensely numerous class of poets, the 
Italians of the sixteenth century, filled 
with their sonnets. In the lists of Cres- 
cimbeni they reach the number of 661. 
We must, therefore, Jud^ of them chiefly 
through selections, which, though they 
may not always have done justice to eve- 
ry poet, cannot but present to us an ade- 



XthiL 
ft. ja De Pactis Doemn. 
11. De Pedis MUiuub. 

18. De IndneUaL 

13. Qoendo contra iDdacias liat. 

14. De Salvo CondoctiL 

15. De Pennotationiboa et LiberatioBtbua. 

16. De Cepltris, et non necandia. 

17. De His qui se Hosci oradnot. 
IS. In Deditos, et Captoe sarin. 

19. De Obsadibos. 
SO. De Sapplicibos. 

21. De Pueris et FcBaniiiia. 

as. .De Agricolis, Mercatoiibiis, Peregriius, Aliis 

SimUibos. 
S3. De VasUute et Incendiis; 
84. De Cms sepeUendis. 
lib. iiL 
c.l. De Belli Fine et Pace, 
a. De Ultione Victoria. 

3. De Somptibus et Damnis BellL 

4. Tribotis et A^^s maluri Victoa. 
Su Yietoris Aioq«usitio Untfamlia. 



quate J^ture of the general style of poe- 
try. The msjority are feeble copy- TMr 
ists of Petrarch. Even in most of hmmi 
those who have been preferred to *^'"* 
the rest, an affected intensity of passion, 
a monotonous repetition of customary 
metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to com- 
monplaces by familiarity, of mythological 
allusions, pedantic without novelty, can- 
not be denied incessantly to recur. But, 
in observing how much they generally 
want of that which is essentially the best, 
we might be in danger of forgetting that 
there is a praise due to selection of words, 
to harmony of sound, and to skill in over- 
coming metrical impediments, which it is 
for natives alone to award. The author- 
ty of Italian critics should therefore be 
reelected, thouji^h not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and 



Lib. lit 
cS. Victos OmanieDtis Spoliari 
7. Urbee diripi, dinii. 
S. De Dodbos Hostiom Captii. 
0. DeSerris. 

10. De Statu Mntando. 

11. De Religionis A lianimqge Renim Mntatiopa, 

12. Si Utile cam HonestoPusnet. 

13. De Pace Fatara Constttuenda. 

14. De Jnre Coo^enieiidL 

15. De Qoibas cavetnr in Fflsderibiis et in D»> 

ello. 

16. De Legibos et Libertste. 

17. De Afris et Postliminia 
IS. De Amicitia et Societate. 

19. Si FoBdos rsete eontrahitsr enin Vknatwrn 

ReligioDis Hoauoibua. 
Sa De Annis et Classibos. 
21. De Arcibas et Pnesidiis. 
32. Si SacceseoTes FoBderatoram tenentor. 
S3. De Ratibabitione, Privatis, Piratis, Exoli- 

boa, Adbarentibos. 
24. Qoaado Fasdas riolalar. 
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that which the hiMt of admiring a T^ry 
artificial style must always generate. 

2. It is, perhaps, hardly fair to read a 
TiMir nnmber of these compositions in 
b t wuw . succession. Every sonnet has its 
own unity, and is not, it might be pleaded, 
to be charged with tediousness or mootot- 
ony, because the same structure of verse) 
or even the same general sentiment, may 
recur in an equally independent produc* 
tion. Even collectively taken, the minor 
Italian poetry of the sixteenth century 
may be deemed a great repertory of bean- 
tifiu language, of sentiments ana images, 
that none but minds finely tuned by nature 
produce, and that will ever be dear to con- 
genial readers, presented to us with ex- 
quisite felicity and grace, and sometimes 
with an original and impressive vigour. 
The sweetness of the Italian versification 
goes far towards their charm ; but are po- 
ets forbidden to avail themselves of this 
felicity of their native tongue, or do we 
invidiously detract, as we might on the 
same ground, from the praise of Theocri- 
tus and Bion! 

3. "The poets of this a^,*' says one 
chanetw of their best critics, ** had, in 
fuSL^ general, a just taste, wrote with 
Mirami elegance, employed deep, noble, 
and natural sentiments, and filled their 
compositions with well-chosen ornaments. 
There may be observed, however, some 
difference between the authors who lived 
before the middle of the century and those 
who followed them. The former were 
more attentive to imitate Petrarch, and, 
unequal to reach the fertility and imagi- 
nation of this great master, seemed rather 
dry, with the exception^ always, of Casa 
and Costanzo, whom, m their style of 
composition, I greatly admire. The later 
writers, in order to gain more applause, 
deviated in some measure from the spirit 
of Petrarch, seeking inffenious thoughts, 
florid conceits, splendid ornaments, of 
which they became so fond, that they fell 
sometimes into the vicious extreme of 
saying too much."* 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Muratori 
PMfy seems to place in the earlier part of 
or Cast, the century, belong, by the date of 
publication at least, to this latter period. 
The former was the first to quit the style 
of Petrarch, which Bembo had rendered 
so popular. Its smoothness evidently 
wanted vigour, and it was the aim of Casa 
to inspire a more masculine tone into the 
sonnet, at the expense of a harsher versi- 
fication. He occasionally ventured to 
carry on the sense without pause from 



* Uantoii, della Perfetu Poetit, i,22. 



the fint to thie teoond tereet ; an i 
tion praised by many, but which, at that 
time, few attempted to imitate, thoqgh in 
later ages it has become common, not 
much^perhaps, to the advantage of the son- 
net. The poetry of Casa BpeaikB leas to 
the imagination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to &e understanding.* 

6. Angelo di Costanzo, a Neapolitan, 
and author of a well-known history orc^ 
of his country, is highly extolled »«»^ 
by Creecimbeni and Muratori ; peiiiaps no 
one of these lyric poets of the sixteenth 
centmy is so much m favour with the crit- 
ics. Costanzo is so regular in his versU 
fication, and so strict in adhering to the 
unity of subject, that the Society of Ar- 
cadians, when, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, they endeavoured to 
rescue Italian poetry from the school of 
Marini, selected him as the best model of 
imitation. He is ingenious, but perhaps a 
little too refined, and by no means free 
from that coldly hyperbolical tone in ad- 
dressing his mistress which most of these 
sonnetteers assume. Costanzo is not to 
me, in general, a pleasing writer ; thouch 
sometimes he is very beautiful, as in £e 
sonnet on Yiml, Quella cetra gentil, justly 
praised by Muratori, and which will be 
found in most collections; remarkaUe, 
among higher merits, for being contained 
in a sinj^e sentence. Another, on the 
same subject, Cigni felici, is still better. 
The poetry of Camillo Pellegrini much re- 
sembles that of Costanzo.f The sonnets 
of Baldi, especially a series on die 
rains and anti<}uities of Rome, appear 
to me deserving of a hi^ place amonr 
those of the age. They may be read 
among his poems; but few have found 
their way into the collections by Gobbt 
and Rnbbi, which are not made with the 
best taste. Caro, says Crescimbeni, ^^^^^^ 
is less rough than Casa, and more 
original than Bembo. Salfi extols the 
felicity of his style and the harmony 
of his versification, while he owns that 



* Casa ... per poco deriando dalla ddloefsadel 
Petrarca, a un novello ttile diada principio, eol 
quale le sue rime compoee, intendendo aopra il tat- 
io allagravitk ; per coaaegiiir la(iaale, ai valae ape- 
zialmentedel carattete aspro, e da' rai^rati penm 
e rotondi, inaino a condurre uno atesao aeotiioeDto 
d* ano in altro qaadernario, e d' uno in altro terieC- 
to; coaa in prima da alcuoo non piQ tentata; peN 
lochi aomma lode ritraaae de cbimiqQe cdtivo in 
queati tempi la toecana poeaia. Ma perche ai fatto 
atile era propiio, e adattato ail' ingegoo del aao tn- 
ventore, molto difficile rinacl il aeguitaila— Craa- 
eimbeni, della ▼olgar poeaia, iL , 41 0. See alao Gla- 
go6ii4, il.. 329. Tiraboechi, z., 82. Caaa ia gen- 
eralljr, to mj apprehension* Tery hush and proaaie. 

t Oreacimbeai, voL !▼., p. S& 
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Ut thoughts U6 often foieod and ob- 

6. Among the canxoni of this period, 
CMnoTC^ one by Celio Magno on the De* 
UoMagiM. ity stands in the eyes of foreign* 
en, and, I belioTe, of many Italians, promi* 
neat above the rest It is certainly a no* 
Me ode.f Rubbi, editor of the Pamaso 
Italiano, says that he would call Celio the 
greatest lyric poet of his age if he did not 
dread the clamour of the Petrarchists. 
The poetry of Celio Magno, more than one 
hundred pages extracted from which will 
be found in the thirty-second volume of 
that collection, is not, in general, amato- 
ry, and displays much of that sonorous 
rhythm and copious expression which af- 
terward made Chiabrera and Guidi fa- 
mous. Some of his odes, like, those of 
Pindar, seem to have been written for pay, 
and have somewhat of that frigid exag- 

S oration which such conditions produce, 
rescimbeni thinks that Tansillo, in the 
ode, has no rivid but Petrarch^ The 
poetry in general of Tansillo, especially 
La Balia, which contains good advice to 
mothers about nursing their infants very 
prosaically deUvered, seems deficient in 
spirit^ 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, 
rmmwu or forming the greater number, are 
ihe naiory very frequently cold and affect- 
••■■•** ed. This might possibly be as- 
cribed in some measure to the state of 
manners in Italy, where, with abundant 
licentiousness, there was still much of 
jealousy, and public sentiment applauded 
alike the successful lover and the vindic- 
tive husband. A respect for the honour 
of families, if not for virtue, would impose 



Cratdmbeni, iL, 429. 



par BM\ ix., IS. Ciro'i m 
written dariiig their OQaneU a 
with no wit. They have tb< 



GingD^ni (coDtinuation 
I aooneti on Castelvetro, 
\ are fall of furioui abase 
I the ridiculooc particular- 
ity that the last line of each ia repeated so aa to 
begin the next. 

t Thia will be finmd in the Componimenti Lirici 
of Malhias ; a collection good on the whole, Tet not, 
periiape, the best that might have been made ; nor 
bad the editor at that time so extensive sn acqnaint- 
anoe with Italian poetrv ae he afterward acquired. 
Creeciffibeni reckons Celio the last of the good a(^ 
in poetry ; he died In 1612. He praises also Scipio 
Owtano (not the painter of that name), whose po- 
ems were pnblisfaed, but poethumonsiy, in the same 
year, 
t Delia ToIgarPoesis. 11,436. 
6 Roecoe reiniblished La Balia, which was very 
little worth while ; the IbUowing is anaverage ape* 



Questo degenerar, cfa' ognor si Tede, 
Sendo voi caste, donne mie, tI dico, 
Che d* altro che dal latte non ^rocede. 
L' altrai latte oecorar fill pngio antaco 
Degli avi illostri e sdolterar le nam, 
£< infstu taksr Magus padieoL 
Vol. L— T t 



on the poet who felt or assumed a passion 
for any distinguished lady, the conditions 
of Tasso's OlindOy to desire much, to hope 
for little, and to ask nothing. It is also, at 
least, very doubtful, whether much of the 
amorous sorrow of the sonnetteers were 
not purely ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are 
as studiously introduced as we gtadt^dhi^ 
find those of classical writers in iiaiioo of 
modem Latin poetry. It cannot ^'^***^ 
be said that this is unpleasing ; and to the 
Italians, who knew every passage of their 
favourite poet, it must have seemed at 
once a grateAil homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. 
They might well look up to him as their 
master, but could not hope that even a 
foreigner would ever mistake the hand 
through a single sonnet. He is to his dis* 
ciples, especially those towards the latter 
part of the century, as Guido is to Fran- 
ceschini or Elisabetta Serena; an effemi- 
nate and mannered touch enfeebles the 
beauty which still lingers round the pencil 
of the imitator. If uey produce any ef- 
fect upon us beyond sweetness of sound 
and deiicai^ of expression, it is firom some 
natural feeling, some real sorrow, or from 
some occasional originality of thought, in 
which they cease for a moment to pace 
the Inmks of their favourite Sorga. It 
would be eas^ to point out not a few son- 
nets of this higher character, among those 
especially of rancesco Coppetta, of Clau- 
dio Tolomei, of Ludovico Patemo, or of 
Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that has little rig* 
our of sentiment, falls readily ThsirftBd- 
into description, as painters of aoeftrd^ 
history or portrait that want ex- ■*'****^ 
pression of character endeavour to please 
oy their landscape, llie Italians, espe- 
cially in this part of the sixteenth centuryi 
are profuse in the song of birds, the mmr- 
mur of waters, the shade of woods ; and« 
as these images are always delightful^ 
they shed a charm over much of their 
poetry, which onljr the critical reader, who 
knows its secret, is apt to resist, and that 
to his own loss of gratification. The pas- 
toral character, which it became custom- 
ary to assume, gives much opportonity for 
these secondary, yet very seaucing bean- 
ties of style. Tliey belong to the decline 
of the art, and have somettiing of the vo- 
luptuous charm of evening. Unfortunate- 
ly, thev generally presage a dull twilight, 
or a thick darkness of crsative poetry. 
The Greeks had much of this in the Ptole- 
maic age, and again in that of the first By- 
zantine emperors. It is conspicuous In 
TansillOp Patemo, and both the Tassoe. 
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10. The Italian critics, CreacimbeiiiyMii- 
JvdfiiMnt ratori, and Quadho, have given mi- 
or iMiiaii nute attention to the beauties of 
^^^- particular sonnets culled from the 
▼ast stores of the sixteenth century. But, 
as the development of the thought; the 
management of the four constituent claus- 
es of the sonnet, especially the last; the 
propriety of every line — for nothing di- 
gressive or merely ornamental should be 
admitted — constitute, in their eyes, the 
chief merit of these short compositions, 
they extol some which, in our eyes, are 
not so pleasing as what a less regular 
taste might select. Without presuming 
to rely on my own judgment, defective 
both as that of a foreigner and of one not 
so extensively acquainted with the minor 
poetry of this age, I will mention two 
writers, well known, indeed, but less prom- 
inent in the critical treatises than some 
others, as possessing a more natural sen- 
sibility and a greater truth of sorrow than 
most of their contemporaries — ^Bernardino 
Rota and Gaspara Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Rota, a Neapolitan of 
BMmidi. ancient lineage and considerable 
M Bou. wealth, left poems in Latin as well 
as Italian ; and among the latter his 
eclogues are highly praised by his editor. 
But ne is chiefly known by a series of 
sonnets intermixed with canzoni, upon a 
single subject, Portia Capece, his wife, 
whom, ** what is unusual amone our Tus- 
can poets (says his editor), he foved with 
an exclusive affection." But be it un- 
derstood, lest the reader should be dis- 
couraged, that the poetry addressed to 
Portia Capece is all written before their 
marriage or after her death. The earlier 
division of the series, " Rime in Vita,'' 
seems not to rise much above the level 
of amorous poetry. He wooed, was de- 
layed ; complained, and won — ^the natural 
history of an equal and reasonable love. 
Sixteen years intervened of that tranquil 
Miss which contents the heart without 
moving it, and sekk)m affords much to the 
poet in which the leader can find interest. 
Her death in 1659 gave rise to poetical 
sorrows, as real, and certainly fuU as ra- 
tional, as those of Petrarch, to whom some 
of his contemporaries gave him the sec- 
ond place ; rather, probably, firom the sim- 
ilarity of their subject than from the gra- 
ces of his language. Rota is by no means 
free from conceits, and uses, sometimes, 
3ffbcted and unpleasing expressions, as 
mia 46le$ xuerra, speuing of his wife 
even after her death ; but his images are 
oflien striking ;* and, above all, he resem- 



* Mnratori blamet a line of Rou as um> bold, and 
coMtaaaiog a AlfS thonght 



bles Petrarch, with whatever inferiority, 
in combining the ideality of a poetical 
mind with the naturalness of real grief. 
It has never again been given to man, nor 
will it probably be given, to dip his pen in 
those streams of ethereal {Mirity which have 
made the name of Laura immortal ; but a 
sonnet of Rota may be not disadTanta- 
geously compared with one of Milton, 
which we justly admire for its general 
feeling, though it begins in pedantry and 
ends in conceit.* For my own part, I 



Feano i begl' occhi a ae medeami gionio. 
It aeeoM to me not bejond the limits of poetry, nor 
more hyperbolical Uian many othera which haiie 
been much admired. It ia, at least, Pmmttkmqm 
in a high degree. 

* Thia sonnet is in Mathiaa, vL, 256. That of 
Milton will be remembered by most readers, 
in lieto e pien di riverenia aapetto, 
Con veste di color bianco e vermiglio^ 
Di doppia lace aerenato il ciglio, 
Mi riene in sonno il mio dolce diletta 

lo me r inchino, e con corteae afliatto 
8eco ragiono e aeco mi conaiglio, 
Com* abbia a govemarmi in quest' esigliOy 
£ piango intanto, e la risposu aspetta 

ISlla m' aacolta fiso, e dice eoee 
Veramente celesti, ed io 1* apprendo^ 
£ aeibo ancor nelia memoria ascose. 

Mi laacia alfine e parte, e va sparfeoda 
Per r aria nel partir viole e roee ; 
Io le porgo la man ; poi mi reprenda 
In one of RoCa'a sonnets we have the thoQ^ of 
Pope'a epitaph on Gay. 

Qnesto cor, qoesta mente e qaesto petto 
Sia M too aepolcro, e non la torobao % aaaso^ 
Ch* io t' apparecchio qoi dogUoso e lasso ^ 
Non si deve a te, donna, altro ricetto. 
He proceeds, very beantifullj : 
Ricca sia la memoria e 1* intellettOt 
Del ben per cui tutt' altro a dietro io lasso ; 
E mentre qnesto mar di pianto passo, 
Vadami aempre innanzi il caro objetto. 

Alma gentii, dore bitar solei 
Donna e reina, in terren hado aTVolta, 
Ivi regnar celeete immortal dei. 

Vantisi pnr la morte averti tolta 
Al mondo, a me non gia ; ch* a pensjermiat 
Una sempre sarai fiva e aepolta. 
The poems of Rota are aeparately paWiahsd in 
two Tolnmes, Naples, 1726. They contain a mix- 
ture of Latin. Whether Milton mtentionaUy boc^ 
rowed the aonnet on hia wife's death, 

*« Methoaght I aaw my last espoosed saint,** 
from that above quoted, I cannot pretend to say ; 
certainly hia resemblances to the Italian poetaoCun 
seem more than accidental Thna two tinae in an 
indifferent writer. Oirolamo Preti (Mathiaa, iii, 
329), are eiactly like one of the soblimest ffi^ita 
in the Psradise Lost. 

To per soffrir della cni luce i rai 
Si an con 1* ale i serafini un vela 
Dark with ezceasiTe light thy skirts appear : 
Yet dazzle Heaven, that brigntest aeraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings vol their eyes. 
It baa been suggested to me by a friend, that bolk 
poats may have aerived from pictores^ or from the 
language of the Jowiah litiii|Ms» the idon that iho 
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woidd much rather rend again ihe collec- 
tion of Rota's Bonnete than those of Ck>8- 
tanzo. 
IS. The sorrows of Gaspara 8tampa 

were of a different Itind, bat not 
buSmmT 1®*b genuine than those of Rota. 
Har iov« She was a lady of the Paduan ter- 
Jf,J^* ritory, living near the small river 

Anaso, from which she adopted the 
poetical name of AnasiUa. This stream 
bathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from 
which a distinguished family, the Counts 
of GoUalto, took their appellation. The 
representative of this house, himself a 
poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe 
his fond admirer, endowed with every vir- 
tue except constancy, was loved bv Gas- 
para witn enthusiastic passion. Unhap- 
pily, she learned only by sad experience 
the want of generosity too common to 
man, and sacrificing, not the honour, but 
the pride of her sex, by submissive affec- 
tion, and finally by querulous importunity, 
she estranged a heart never so susceptible 
as her own. Her sonnets, which seem 
arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love ; they are ex- 
trava^t effusions of admiration, mingled 
with joy and hope; but soon the sense 
of Collalto*s coldness glides in and over- 
powers her bliss.* After three years* ex- 
pectation of seeing his promise of mar- 
riage MfiUed, and when he had already 
caused alarm by his indifference, she was 
compelled to endure the pangs of absence 
by his entering the service of France. 
"Hiis does not seem to have been of long 
eontinuance ; but his letters were iniire- 
^uent, and her comphiints, always vented 
in a sonnet, become more fretful. He re- 
turned, and Anasilla exults with tender- 
ness, yet still timid in the midst of her 
joy. 

0«r6 io, eon qoecte fide braoeia, 
Cinterli il caro collo, ed accostaro 
La mia tremante alia sua viva &cciaT 

Bat jealousy, not groundless, soon in- 
uai-n- traded, and we find her doubly 
««i*^ miserable. Collalto became more 
harsh, avowed his indifference, forbade her 
to importune him with her complaints, 
and in a few months espoused anoth- 
er woman. It is said by the historians 
of Italian literature, that the broken heart 
of Gaspara sunk very soon under these 
accumulated sorrows into the gravcf 



•araphiin veil their eyes with winga im approachinff 
tlie pnaenoe of God. 

* In an early aonnet ahe alraady ealla CoUallo 
" il Signor, eh* m mma, • dk* io pwmf f an eiprea- 
rioB deecripiiTO enough of the elate ia which poor 
Oaepara aeeme to have lived aeveral Teara. 

t She anticipated her epit^, on taie kypothaaia 
of a bnkflD heart, which did not oecnc 



And soeh, no doobt, is what my read- 
ers expect, and (at least the gentler of 
them) wish to find. But inexorable truth, 
to whom I am the sworn vassal, compels 
me to say that the poems of the lady her- 
self contain unequivocal proofs that she 
avenged herself better on Collalto— by 
falling in love again. We find the Her aw- 
acknowledgment of another incip- «"^ ^»^ 
lent passion, which speedily comes lo 
maturity; and, while declanng that her 
present flame is much stronger than the 
last, she dismisses her faithless lover with 
the handsome compliment that it was her 
destiny always to fix her affections on 
a noble object. The name of her sec- 
ond choice does not appear in her poems; 
nor has any one hitherto, it would seem, 
made the very easy discovery of his ex- 
istence. It is true that she died young, 
" but not of love."* 

13. The style of Gaspara Stampa is 
clear, simple, graceful ; the Italian ^^ ^ 
critics find something to censure in oaqiara 
the versification. In purity of taste *««»p^ 
I should incline to set her above Bernardi- 
no Rota, though she has less vigour of im- 
agination. Comiani has applied to her the 
well-known lines of Horace upon Sappho.f 



Per amar molto, ed eeaer poco amata 
Yiaae e mori infelice ; ed or qnl giace 
La pid fedel amante che aia atata. 

Pregale, viator, ripoeo e pace, 
£d hnpara da lei ai oial trattata 
▲ non aegnire an cor cnido e fngace, 
* f t ia impoeaible to diapate the evidence of Gae» 
para heraelr in teveral sonneta, ao that Comiani, 
and all the rest, must have read her Terr inatten- 
tively. What can we aay to theee lineaf 
Perche mi par vedere a certt aegni 
Ch* ordiaci (Amor) noori lacci e noore hd, 
E di htraime al giogo too t' ingegnL 
And afterward more fully : 
Qoal darai fine. Amor, alle mie pene, 
8e del cinera eatinto d* ono aidore 
Rinaece 1' aitro, tuamereA,maggiora, 
E li f iTaee a consumar mi viene ? 

Qoal nolle pid felioe e calde arena 
Nel nido acceao aol di vario odora 
D' nna fenice estinta esoe poi fiion 
Un verme, che fenice allra diriene. 

In qoeato io debbo i tooi corteai atrali 
Che tempre h desno, ed onorato oggetto 
Qoello, onde mi feriaci, onde m* asaalL 
Ed ora i tale, e tanto, e at perfetto, 
Ha tante doH alia bellezza egnati. 
Oh* ardor per loi m' i aommo alto diletta 
. . . apirat adhnc amor 
Vimntqae rommiaai calorea 
«fidiboai 



Comiani, ▼. 212^ and Salfi in Oingn^n^, ix. 406, 
have done aome joatioe to the poetry of Gaaparm 
Stampa, thoogh br no meana more than it deeenree. 
Bonterwek, n., 150, obaerrea only, viel Pocaie 
aeigt aich nicht in dteeeo Soneiten ; wlikh, I hum* 
bly conceive, showa that either be hed not read 
them, or waa an indifiermt jodae ; and, fiom hie 
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But the fires of guilt and shame, that glow 
along the strings of the ^olian lyre, ill 
resemhle the pure sorrows of the ten- 
der AnasiUa. Her passion for CoUalto, 
ardent and undisguised, was otot vir- 
tuous ; the sense of gentle birth, though 
so inferior to his as perhaps to make a 

grond man fear disparagement, sustained 
er against dishonourable submission. 
E ben ver, cbe *1 desio, con che amo voi, 
£ lotto d' ooestA pieno, e d' imore ;* 
Parch^ dtrimente oon ooorien tn noi.t 

But not less in elevation of genius than 
in dignity of character, she is very far in- 
ferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to Ve- 
ronica Gambara, a poetess who, without 
equalling Vittoria, had much of her noble- 
ness and purity. We pity the Gasparas; 
we should worship, if we could find them, 
the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which It- 
La Navdea aly produced in this period, two 
aTBaku. may be selected. The Art of 
Navigation, La Nautica, published by Ber- 
nardino Baldi in 1590, is a didactic poem in 
blank verse, too minute, sometimes, and 
prosaic in its details, like most of that 
class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor ob- 
scure, as many others have been. The 
descriptions, though never very animated, 
are som etimes poetical and pleasing. Bal- 
di is diffuse ; and this conspires with the 
triteness of his matter to render the poem 
Bomewhat uninteresting. He by no means 
wants the power to adorn his subject, but 
does not always trouble himself to exert 
it, and is tame where he might be spirit- 
ed. Few poems bear more evident marks 
that their substance had been previously 
written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has 
Amaditi almost been effaced with the ma- 
«r BcnMf Jority of mankind by the splen- 
da 'Ftmo. ^j^m* of his son, was not only the 
most conspicuous poet of the age where- 
in he lived, but was placed by its critics, 
in some point of view, above Ariosto him- 
self. His minor poetry is of considerable 
merit.t But that to which he owed most 



* Sic. tof . onoro f 

f I quota theae lines on the authority of Conii> 
mait ▼., 213. But I rauat own that thej do not ap- 
pear in the two editiooa of the Rime della Gaspa- 



irn Stampa which I have searched. I must also add 
that, willinr aa I am to beliefe all thinn in fovooi 
of a lady'a honour, there ia one ▼ery awkward aon- 



1 1 am to beliefe all thinn in fovour 
wi • j«»7 • Hvaour, there ia one very awkward aon- 
net amoof thoee of poor Gespera, upon which it ia 
bv DO meana easy to put anch a coDStruetioD aa we 
ahooldwiah. 

t '*Thechanet«r of hia lyric poetry is a eweet- 
nsea and abundance of exprsasions and imagea, 
by which 'he beoomee more flowinf and full (pia 
morbido a jnA peatoao, metaphora not tranalatable 
by single Enf hah words) than hia eootemporaiiea 
of UieachooTof P«M06h.''-<3eniiMU» v^ LS7. ' 



of his reputation is an heroic 
on the story of Amadis, written about 
1540, and first published in 1560. L'Aina- 
digi is of prodigious length, containing 
100 cantos, and about 57,000 lines. The 

{>raise of facility, in the best sense, is ful- 
y due to Bernardo. His narration is flu- 
ent, rapid, and clear; his style not in gen- 
eral feeble or low, though I am not aware 
that many brilliant passages will be found. 
He followed Ariosto in his tone of rela- 
ting the story : his lines perpetually re- 
mind us of the Orlando : and I believe it 
woidd appear, on close examination, that 
much has been borrowed with slight 
change. My own aoqjuaintance, howev- 
er, with the Amadigi is not suflBcieni to 
warrant more than a general judgment. 
Gingtt6n6, who rates this poem very high- 
ly, praises the skill with which the dispo- 
sition of the original romance has been al- 
tered, and its canvass enriched by new in- 
sertions ; the beaut]^ of the images and 
sentiments; the variety of the descrip-' 
tions ; the sweetness, though not always 
free from languor, of the style ; and finally 
recommends its perusal to all lovers of ro* 
mantic poetry, and to all who would ap- 

Ereciate that of Italy.* It is evident, 
owever, that the choice of a subject be- 
come frivolous in the eyes of mankind, not 
less than the extreme length of Bernar- 
do Tasso's poem, must render it almost 
impossible to follow this advice. 

16. The satires of Bentivoglio, it is 
agreed, fall short of those by aMiHMi m4 
Ariosto, though some have pla- biiriasqwpo> 
ced them above those of Ala- ^^' ^■•*** 
manni.f But all these are satires on the 
regular model, assuming at least a half- 
serious tone. A style more congenial to 
the Italians was that of burlesque poetry. 



A sonnet of Bemardo Tasso, so much adouvsd 
at the tinoe that almoat every one, it ia aaid, of a 
refined taste had it by heart, will be found in Pn- 
niEzi*a edition of the Oriando Inoamorato. vol. i, p. 
376, with a tianalation b¥ a lady well known nr 
the akill with which she baa transferred the grace 
and feeling of Petrarch into oar language. Tbm 
aonnet, which begins Pdchi la parte men perfetia 
e bella, is not fonnd in Oobbi or M athiaa. ft ia dia> 
tinguiahed from the common crowd of ItaliMi eoiH 
neta in the aixieenth century by a noraUy, a tmdi, 
and delicacy of sentiment which is comparatively 
rare in them. 

• Vol. v., ii.ei.10S. Bottterwek (vol. &, im 
apeaka much leaa favourably of the Amadigiy andl» 
asfaraalcanjodfeyintoodiaparsgingatone. Cor- 
Biani, a great admurar of Beroardo, owna that faSs 
wwUdma and fertility have rendeied him too fra- 
onentlv diffuae and flowery. Seealao Paniiii, p. 
303, who observes that the Amadigi wantain U i e a t » 
but praiaea ita inwrinative daacriptioiia aa well as 
ita delicacy and aoftneaa. 

t 6iqgiiteA,ix.,10& Biotr.Univ. Tii^boschS, 

X., esw 
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I poigiuniid3rtBtlriea],1mt ts det- 
titnte of any grave aim as it was light and 
lamiliar, even to popular ndgarity, in its 
expression, though capable of grace in the 
midst of its gayety, aiid worthy to employ 
the best masteis of Tuscan language.* 
But it was disgraced by some of its culti* 
▼ators, and by none more than Peter Are- 
tin. The character of this profligate and 
impudent person is well known ; it appeafs 
eztraoidinary that, in an age so little scm* 
pttious as to political or private roTcnge, 
some great princes, who had never spared 
a worthy aarersary, thought it not unbe- 
coming to purchase the silence of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their 
scourge. In a literary sense, the writiitts 
of Aretin are unequal; the serious are for 
the most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic; in his satires a poignancy and 
spirit, it is said, frequently breaks ont; 
and tiiou^h his popularity, like that of 
most satirists, was chiefly founded on the 
iU^nature of mankind, he gratified this with 
a neatness and p(^t of exp r e s s icm, which 
those who cared nothing for the satire 
might admire.t 
17. Among the writers of satirical, bur- 
lesque, or licentious poetrv, after 
Aretin, the most remaikaUe are 
Firenzuola, Casa (one of whose 
compositions passed so much all bounds 
as to have excluded him from the purple, 
and has become the sul^ect of a sort of 
literary controversy, to which I can only 
a]lude)4 Franco, and Orazauni, snmamed 
n Lasca. I must refer to the regular his- 
torians of Italian literature for acoounu 
of these, as well as for the styles of po* 
▲tt«Bpc» otry called macaramea and pedant 
m uiiB tucth which appear wholly con- 
"""'^ temptible, and the attempts to in- 

* A esmoo by Coppetu on hif cat, m the tweoty- 
wventh Tolaiiie of the Punteo Italiano^ ii nther 



, ii^ 907. His anthoritjr doM not 
; and Gingn^n^, iz., 218, givoa a 
wone chancier of the ityie of Aretin. Bot Mora- 
tori (della PerieUa Poeaia, ii., SS4) extola one of 
hia aoMMta aa deaenrins a ▼erj high pbee in Italian 



t A BMwe inDooantand difertinf capitok> of Gaaa 
nuna on the 01 lock of boinr nasMd John. 
8* io aTOMi inanoo ^indici o vent' anni, 
Meaaer OandoUo, io mi a ba t t e n a rei. 
Per non aver mai pid nome OiorannL 

Perch'io non poaM andar pa* ftisi niei, 
Ni partiimi di qui (wir ai praaao 
Ck' ionolaanUchiamardadnqaeeaeL 
He eoda by lanantinf that no attention maoda 

M otalo, o am i nnia c a, ae to aai, 
O Nanni, o Otanni, o Otannioo, o Oiannono, 
Come pis tn Io tocchi, peggio M, 
Che gli i cattivo intein, e paggior jbooo. 



troduee Latin metres, a folly with which 
every nation has been inoculated in its 
turn.* Clandio Tolomei, and Anffelo Cos* 
tanxo himself, by writing sapp^ics and 
hexameters, did more honour to so etrange 
a pedantry than it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Metamorpho* 
see of Ovid by AnguiUara, seems p^^i,^ 
to have acquired the highest name irainia. 
with the critics ;t but that of the '^^^ 
iBneid by Caro is certainly the best known 
in Europe. It is not, however, very fai A- 
ful, though written in blank verse, which 
leaves a translator no good excuse for de- 
viating from his original ; the style is dif- 
ftne, and, upon the whole, it is better that 
thoee who read it should not remember 
Virgil. Many more Italian poets ou^^t, 
possibly, to be commemorated ; but we 
must hasten forward to the greatest of 
them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from 
these pages by the rule I have Tai^eMe 
adopted; but I cannot suppose any t^*^ 
reader to be ignorant of one of the most 
interesting and affecting stories that lit- 
erary biography presento. It was in the 
first sta^ of a mortrid melancholy, al- 
most of mtellectual derangement, that the 
Gierusalemme Liberata waa finished ; it 
was during a confinement, harsh in all its 
circumstances, though perhaps necessary, 
that it was given to the world. Several 
portions had been clandestinely published, 
m consequence of the author^ inability to 
protect his rights ; and even the first com- 
plete edition in 1681 seems to have been 
without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year he is said to have 
been consulted ; bot his disorder was then 
at a height, ftom which it afterward re- 
ceded, leaving his genius undiminished, 
and his reason somewhat more sound, 
though alwajrs unsteady. Tasso died at 
Rome in 1506, aUready the object of the 
worid*s enthusiastic admiration rather 



epic 



tiian of its kindness and sympathy. 
90. The Jerusalem is the great 
poem, in the strict sense, of m^ j^^ 
modem times. It was Justly Mi«niar«i. 
observed bv Voltaire, that in the ^JS£^ 
choice of his subject Tasso is "^a*^ 
superior to Homer. Whatever interest 



• Macaronic varM waa invented by one Folengav 
in Um fiiat put of the ceotory. Tbia w(nfthv bad 
written an epic poem, which he tbonghl aopenor to 
the JEneid. A friend, to whom be ahowed the 
manoacript, paid him the coaoplimenl, aa he 
Uwnght, of aayiiy that he bad igaeWirf VirgiL Fo- 
leogo, in a iace» threw hia poem into the lire, and 
aat down for tne raat of bia life to write Macaronica. 
—Journal in Savana, Dec., 1831. 

t8alfi(contiBaatiMideOingQ4i«),z.,18a Oor- 

~^ vitiia. 
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traditl(m might have attached ammiff the 
Greeks to the wrath of Achillea and the 
. death of Hector, was slight to these gen- 
uine recollections which were associated 
with the first crasade. It was not the 
theme of a single people, but of Eorope ; 
not a fluctuating tradition, but certain his- 
tory ; yet history so for remote ftom the 
poet's time as to adapt itself to his pur- 
pose with almost the flexibility of fable. 
Nor could the subject have been chosen 
80 well in another age or country ; it was 
still the holy war, and the sympathies of 
his readers were easily excitea for reli- 
gious chivalry ; but, in Italy, this was no 
K>nger an absorbing sentiment; and the 
stem tone of bigotry, which perhaps might 
still have been required from a Castilian 
poet, would have been dissonant amid the 
soft notes that charmed the court of Fer 
rara. 

91. In the Tariety of occurrences, the 
Bmrtor change of scenes and images, and 
*»™jJJJ of the trains of sentiment con- 
on MmM nected with them in the reader's 
poimt. mind, we cannot place the Iliad 
on a level with the Jerusalem. And affain, 
by the manifest unity of subject, and by 
the continuance of the crusading army 
before the walls of Jerusalem, the poem 
of Tasso has a coherence and singleness 
which is wanting to that of Virgil. Every 
circumstance is in its place; we expect 
the victory of the Christians, but acknowl- 
edge the probability and adequacy of the 
events Aat delay it. The episodes, prop- 
erly so to be called, are few and snort; 
for the expedition of those who recall 
Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, though 
occopjring too laive a portion of the poem, 
unlike the fifth andsixtn,oreventhe second 
and third books of the iEneid, is an indis- 
pensable link in the chain of its narrative. 
Sfi. In the delineation of character, at 
Hi cter> once natural, distinct, and original, 
•«»• Tasso must give way to Homer, 
perhaps to some other epic and romantic 
poets. There are some mdications of the 
age in which he wrote, some want of that 
truth to nature, by which the poet, like 
the painter, must give reality to the con- 
ceptions of his fancy. Yet here also the 
sweetness and nobleness of his mind, and 
his fine sense of moral beauty are dis- 
played. The female warrior had been an 
old invention, and few, except Homer, 
had missed the opportunity of diversifying 
their battles with such a character. But 
it is of difficult management ; we know 
not how to draw the line between the 
savage virago, from whom the imagina- 
tion revolts, and the gentler fair one, 
whose feats in arms are ridiculously in- 



oraigrnons to herpemon and dispoaition. 
ICiiSl first threw a romantic charm over 
his Camilla ; but he did not render her the 
object of love. In modem poetry, this 
sieemed the necessary compliment to every 
lady; but we hardly envy Rogero tlie 
possession of Bradamante, or Arth^gal 
thatofBritomart. Tasso alone, with little 
sacrifice of poetical probability, has made 
his readers sympathize with the enthusi- 
astic devotion of Tancred for Clorinda. 
She is so brin^t an ideality, so heroic, and 
yet, by the enchantment of verse, so love- 
ly, that no one follows her through the 
combat without delight, or reads her death 
without sorrow. And how beautiful is the 
contrast of this character with the tender 
and modest Erminia ! The heroes, as has 
been hinted, are drawn with less power. 
Godfrey is a noUe example of calm and 
faultless virtue, but we find little distinc- 
tive character in Rinaldo. Tancred has 
seemed to some rather too much enfeebled 
by his pasmon, but this may be jusdy con- 
sidered as part of the moral of the poem. 
93. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure 
in almost everjr canto. No p(>- rmiinmn 
em, perhaps, if we except the orii»«7i«. 
iEneid, has so few weak or tedious pages ; 
the worst passages are the speeches, which 
are too diffuse. The native melancholy 
of Tasso tinges all his poem; we meet 
with no lighter strain, no comic sally, no 
effort to relieve for an instant the tone of 
seriousness that pervades every stanza. 
But it is probable that some become 
wearied by this uniformity which his 
metre serves to anient. The oUav 
rima has its inconveniences ; even its in- 
tricacy, when once mastered, renders it 
more monotonous, and the recurrence of 
mariced rh3rmes, the breaking of the sense 
into equal divisions, while they communi- 
cate to it a regularity that secures the 
humblest verse irom sinking to the level 
of prose, deprive it of that variety whic^ 
the hexameter most eminently possesses. 
Ariosto lessened this effect br the rapid 
flow of his language, and perhaps by its 
negligence and inequality ; in Tasso, who 
is more sustained at a high pitch of elab- 
orate expression than any great poet ex- 
cept Virgil, and in whom a prosaic or 
feeble stanza will rarely be found, the 
uniformity of cadence may conspire with 
the lusciousness of style to produce a 
sense of satiety in the reader. This is 
said rather to account for the injustice, as 
it seems to me, with which some speak 
of Tasso, than to express my own senti- 
ments ; for there are few poems of great 
lensth which I so little wish to lay aside 
as the Jerusalem. 
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M. Tlie dietioii of T^wso exeitea per- 
petnal admiration; it is rarely turgid or 
nueh; audi thoQ^ mote figaratiTe than 
that of Arioato, it ia ao moch lesa than 
that of most of our own or the ancient 
poets, that it appears simple in our eyea. 
Virgil, to whom we most readily com- 
pare him, is far superior in energy, but 
not in mce. Yet his grace is often too 
actifid^, and the marks of the file are 
too erident in the ezquisiteness of his 
language. Lines of superior beauty occur 
in umost every stanza; pages after pa^ 
may be found, in which, not pretendmg 
to wei^ the style in the scalea of the 
Florentine academy, I do not perceive one 
feeble verse or improper expression. 

85. The conceits so often censured ih 
9mm ftttita Tssso, thougfa they bespeak the 
iBii. false taate that had begun to pre- 

vail, do not seem quite so numerous aa his 
critics have been apt to insinuate ; but we 
find sometimes a tnvial or affected phrase, 
or, according to the usage of the timea, an 
idle allusion to msrthology, when the verse 
or stanza requirea to be filled up. A stri- 
king instance may be given (torn the ad- 
mirable paaaage where Tancred discovers 
Clorinda in the warrior on whom he has 
Just inflicted a mortal blow- 
La vide, a U conobbe ;• retid Mnia 

finOlOSMMQ— 

The effect is here oompletCy and here be 
would have desired to stop. But the ne- 
eeasity of the verse induced him to finish 
it with feebleness and affectation. Ahi «»- 
U! Akicanoicema! Such difficult metrea 
as the ottava rima demand these sacrificea 
too fteouenUy. Ariosto has iimumerable 
lines or necessity. 

S6. It is easy to censure the faults of 
VwibitM nf this admirable poem. The su- 
ite pMM. pematural maehinerjr is perhaps 
somewhat in excess; yet this had been 
characteristic of the romantic school of 
poetry, which had moulded the taste of 
Europe, and is seldom displeaainff to the 
reader. A still more unequivocal memish 
ia the disproportionate influence of love 
upon the neroic crusaders, giving a tinge 
of effeminacy to the wlurie poem, and ex- 
citing aomething Uke contempt in the 
austere critics, who have no atandard of 
excellence in epic song but what the an- 
cients have erected for us. But, while we 
most ackno wled^ that Taaao has indulged 
too fer the inspirations of his own tem- 
perament, it may be candid to ask our- 
selves whether a subject so ^ve, and by 
neceesibr so ftdl of carnage, did not requirs 
many of the aofter touchea which he baa 
giTCB it His battlea are aa apirited and 
pietvieaqne as those of Ariosto, and per- 



haps more so than those of Virgil; but to 
the taste of our times he haa ^ little too 
muchofpromiacuousslauf^ter. The Iliad 
had here set an unfortunate precedent, 
which epic poets thought themselves 
bound to copy. If Ermioia and Armida 
had not been introduced, die classical 
critic might have censured leas in the 
Jerusalem; but it would have been far leas 
also the delight of mankind. 

87. Whatever may be the lawa of criti- 
cism, every poet wffl best obey ^^^^^ 
the dictates of his own genius, tu pwn- 
The skill and imaginaUon of ^L*^"* 
Taaso made him equal to de- *^^*^ 
scriptions of war ; but his heart waa form- 
ed for that aort of penaive voluptuousness 
which most distinguishes his poetry, and 
which is very unlike the ooaner sensuality 
of Arioato. He lingen around thenrdens 
of Armida as thowi he had been himself 
her thnll. The Horentine critics vehe- 
mently attacked her final reconciliation 
with Rinaldo in the twentieth canto, and 
the renewal of their lovea ; for the reader 
ia left with no other expectation. Nor 
was their censure ui^ust; since it is a 
sacrifice of what should be the predomi- 
nant sentiment in the conclusion of the 
poem. But Taaao aeems to have become 
fond of Armida, and could not endure to 
leave in sorrow and despair the creature 
of his ethereal fancy, whom he had made 
so fair and so winning. It is probable 
that the majority of readers are pleaaed. 
with this passage, but it can never eac^ie 
the condemnation of aevere judges. 

88. Taaao doubtleaa bears a eonaidera- 
ble resemblance to Virgil. But, fmo eom- 
independently of the vast ad- imradtovir- 
vantages which the Latin Ian- <^' 
guage possesses in majeaty and vigour, and 
which render exact comparison diflkmlt as 
well as unfair, it may be said that Virgil 
diaplays more Justness of taste, a more ex- 
tenaive observation, and, if we may speak 
thus in the absence of so much poetry 
which he might have imitated, a more 
genuine originality. Tasso did not pos- 
sess much of the self-springing invention 
which we find in a few great poeta, and 
which, in this higher sense, I cannot con- 
cede to Arioato; he not only borrows 
freely, and ]>erhaps studiously, from the 
ancients, but introduces ftequent lines from 
eariier Italian poets, and especially ftom 
Petrarch. He has also some favourite 
tnma of phrase, which aerve to give acer- 
tain manneriam to his stanzaa. 

88. The Jerusalem waa no sooner pub- 
lished, than it was weighed against . 

the Orlando Furioso, and neither ••*™™*» 
Italy nor Europe haa yet agreed which 
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•eale inclines. It is, indeed, one of those 
eritieal problems that admit of no certain 
solution, whether we look to the suflVage of 
those who feelacutely and Justly, or to the 
general sense of mankind. We cannot de- 
termine one poet to be superior to the other, 
without assuming premises which no one 
is bound to grant. Those who read for a 
stimulating variety of circnmstanoes and 
the enlivening of a leisure hour, must pre- 
fer Ariosto; and he is probably, on this 
account, a poet of more universal popu- 
larity. It might be said, perhaps, by some, 
that he is more a favourite of men, and 
Tasso of women. And yet, in Italy, the 
sympathy with tender and mceful poetry 
is so general, that the Jerusalem has 
hardly been less in favour with the people 
than Its liveUer rival; and its fine stanzas 
may still be heard by moonlight ftom the 
lips of a condolier, floating along the calm 
bosom of the Giudecca.* 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more 
below Homer, than Tasso falls short of 
Virgil.' The Orlando has not the impetu- 
osity of the Iliad ; each is prodigiously 
rapid; but Homer has more momentum 
by his weight; the one is a hunter, the 
other a warhorse. The finest stanzas in 
Ariosto are fully equal to any in TBsaOy 
but the latter has by no means so many 
feeble lines. Yet his language, though 
never afiectedly obscure, is not so pellu- 
cid, and has a certain refinement which 
makes us sometimes pause to perceive 
the meaning. Whoever reads Ariosto 
slowly, will probably be ofiended by his 
negligence ; whoever reads Tasso quickly, 

• The fidlowing Mwagei majr perhaps be nata- 
rally compared, both as oeing celebrated, and as 
descriptif e of eoand. Ariosto has, however, much 
the advantafs, and I do not think the lines in the 
Jemaalem, thoaoh very Iumhis, are altogether 
what I shooki select as a specimen of Tasso. 
Aspri coocenti, ortibile armonia 
jy alte 9oei9)e» d' ulali, e di stxida 
Delia misera gente, cbe peria 
Hel Ibndo per cagion della sua guida, 
Inetranamente concordar s*iidia 
Coi i&aio suoD della fiamma omicida. 

Orland. Far., c. li. 
Chisma gli abitalor deir ombre eteme 
n raoco snon dells tartarea tromba; 
Treman le spaxiose atie caverae, 
E 1* aer decoa quel rumor rimbomba. 
N& si stridendo msi dalle eopeme 
Begipni del deloil Mgor piomba: 
Ni ai tcossa giammai trema la terra 
Qoando i vapori in sen gravida serra. 

Gienis. LJb.,c.S4. 
In the latter of these stansas there Is rather too 
studied an eflbrt at imitative soand; tbs Ihies are 
gmd and noUy expressed, but they do not hnrry 
along Um reader like those of Aiioeto. Inhistbere 
ii little attempt at vocal imitation, vet w« seem to 
hear the cries of the iofleiiDg and the crackling of 
fhefianea. 



wfll lose something of the elaborate i 
of his style. 

31. It is not easy to find a eoanteipait 
among painterg for Ariosto. to tbs boi^- 
Hisbrilhaney and fertile in ven- assspsiottn. 
tion m^t lemind us of Tintoret ; bat he 
is more natural, and less solicitous ol ef- 
fect. If, indeed, poetical diction be the 
correlative of colourinff in our oomparisoii 
of the arts, none of the Venetian school 
can represent the simpUcirjr and averse- 
ness to ornament of language which be- 
long to the Orlando Furioso ; and it would 
be mipossible, for other reasons, to look 
for a parallel in a Roman or Tuscan pencil. 
But with Tasso the case is different ; and 
thouffh it would be an affected expression 
to cul him the founder of the Bolognese 
sdiool, it is evident that he had a great 
influence on its chief painters, who came 
but a little after him. They imbued theoH 
selves with the spirit of a poem so con- 
genial to their age, and so much admired 
m it. No one, I think, can consider their 
works without perceiving both the analogy 
of the place each holds in his respective 
art, ana the traces of a feeling, caught 
directly from Tasso as their prototype and 
modd. We recognise his spirit m the 
sylvan shades and voluptuous forms of 
Albano and Oomenichino; in the pure 
beauty that radiates from the ideal heads 
of Gmdo ; in the skilftd composition, exact 
desiffn, and noble expression of the Carac- 
ci. Yet the school of Bolosna seems to 
furnish no parallel to the encnantmg grace 
and diffused harmony of Tasso ; and we 
must, in this respect, look back to Cor- 
reggio as his representative. 



SiOT. II. On Spahish Pobtbt. 



Lus de LeoD.— Herrera.^ EreUla.— > 
Spanish Ballads. 

39. Thc reigns of Charles and his son 
have long been reckoned the pMiryeviti* 
golden age of Spanish poetry ; vZi eadsr 
and, if the art of^ verse was not Sj^^ ^'^ 
cultivated in the latter period by *• 
any quite so successful as Garcflasso and 
Mendoasa, who belonged to the earlier part 
of the century, the vast number of names 
that have been collected by diligent inqui- 
ry show, at least, a national taste which 
deserves some attention. The means of 
exhibiting a full account of even the meet 
select names in this crowd are not readUy 
at hand. In Spain itself, the poets of thie 
age of Philip II., like those who lived m- 
der his great enemy in England, were, 
with very few exceptions, litUe rc^ganled 
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tffl ifter the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
lury. The Pamaeo Espafiol of Sedano, 
the first volumes of which were published 
in 1768, made them better known; but 
Bouterwek observes that it woukl have 
been easy to make a better collection, as 
we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with which the editor seems to 
have fancied the public to be sufliciently 
acquainted. An imperfect knowledge of 
the language, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, must disable me from speaking 
confidently of Castilian poetry ; so far as 
I feel myself competent to Judge, the spe- 
eimens chosen by Bouterwek do no injus- 
tice to the compilation.* 

33. The best lyric poet of Snain, in the 
L«ts d» opinion of many, with wnom I ven- 
l^M. ture to concur, was Fra Luis Ponce 
de Leon, bom in 1527, and whose poems 
were probably written not very long after 
the middle of the century. The greater 
part are translations, but his original pro- 
ductions are chiefly religious, and full of 
that soft mysticism which allies itself so 
well to the eototions of a poetical mind. 
One of his odes, De la Yida del Cielo, 
which will be found entire in Bouterwek, 
m an exquisite piece of lyhe poetry, 
which, in its peculiar line of devout aspi* 
ration, has perhaps never been exceUed.f 
But the warmth of his piety was tempered 
by a classical taste, which he had ma^ 
tared by the luibitual imitation of Horace. 
** At an early agte," says Bouterwek, " he 
became intimately acquainted with the 
odes of Horace, and the elegance and pu- 
rity of style which distinguish those com- 
positions made a deep impression on his 
imagination. Classical umplicity and dig- 
nity were the models constantly present 
to his creative &ncy. He, however, ap- 
propriated to himself the character of 
Horace's poetry too naturally ever to in* 
eur the danger of servile imitation. He 
discarded the prolix style of the canzone, 
and imitated the brevity of the strophes 
of Horace in romantic measures of sylla- 
bles and rhymes ; more just feeling for 
the imitation of the ancients was never 

* " The merit of Spanish poems," says a critic 
aoually candid and well infonned, **independtiDtI]r 
or thoae intended for representation, consists chiefly 



in smoothness of versificadon ana parity of Ian 
gnage, and in facility rather than strength of im» 
ginaUon.'*~Lord Holland*s Ldpe de Vega, vol. i., 



vega,^ 
i that 



gnage, and in facility rather than strength of ima- 

' tiaUon.'*~Lord Holland^s Ldpe de V 
p. 107. He had prerioasly oheerred 
poets were generally Toluminoos: "it was not 
nncommon even for the nobility of Philip IV.*s 
time (later, of eourae, than the period we are con- 
sidering) to conirerse for some minates in extem- 
poraneoas poetry ; and in carelessness of metre, as 
well as in commonplace images, the verses of that 
time often remind na of the cmprowMteri of Italy/' 



evinced by any uoddm poet. His odes 
have, however, a character totally diflfer* 
ent from those of Horace, though the sen- 
tentious air which marks the style of both 
authors imparts to them a deceptive re^ 
semblance. The religious austerity of 
Luis de Leon's life was not to be recon- 
ciled with the epicurism of Uie Latin poet; 
but, notwithstanding this very different 
disposition of the mind, it is not surprising 
that they should have adopted the same 
form of poetic expression, for each pos- 
sessed a fine imagination, subordinate to 
the control of a sound understandinff. 
Which of the two is the superior poet, in 
the most extended senscg^f the word, it 
would be diflScult to determine, as each 
formed his style by free imitation, and 
neither overstepped the boundaries of a 
certain sphere of practical observation. 
Horace's odes exhibit a superior style of 
art ; and, from the relationship between 
the thoughts and images, possess a degree 
of attraction which is wanting in those of 
Luis de Leon ; but, on the other hand, the 
latter are the more rich in that natural 
kind of poetiy, which may be regarded as 
the overflowing of a pure soul, elevated 
to the loftiest regions of moral and reli* 
gious ideahsm."* Among the fruits of 
these Horatian studies of Luis de Leon, 
we must place an admirable ode suggest* 
ed by the prophecy of Neieus, wherein 
the genius of the Tagus, rising from its 
waters to Rodrigo, the last of the Goths, 
as he lay encircled in the arms of Cava, 
denounces ^e ruin which their guilty loves 
were to entail upon Spain-f 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and 
periiaps above him in European re- g,^^ 
nown, we find Henera, sumamed 
the divine. He died in 1578 ; and hie po* 
ems seem to have been first collectively 
pibtished in 1569. He was an mnovator 
m poetical language, whose boldaess was 
sustained by popularity, though it may 
have diminished his ianw. " Herrera was 
a poet," says Bouterwek, '^of powerful 
talent, and one who evinced undaunted 
resolution in pursuing the new path which 
he had struck oot for himself. The novd 
style, however, which he wished to istn^ 
duee into Slpamsh poetry, was not the re- 
sult of a spontaneous essay, flowing from 
immediate inspiratiun, but was theoreti- 
cally constructed on artificial principles. 



^I0S. 
Vol. 
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tP.wa. 



• P- 243. ^ ^ 

t This ode I first knew many years since by m 
trsnslstion in the poems of Russell, wbidi are leo 
littJereaieBband,eseepthyafew|oodJ[odgec^ It 
has been soradsed by some SpaniKb cnucs to hate 
suggested the famoos rision of the Spirit of the 
Cape to CamosM ; but the resembUnce is not tof* 
fident, ana the dstM mher ' 
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Thus, amid traits of real beauty, bis poe- 
try eTery where presents maiks of affecta- 
tion. The great fault of his language is 
too much sinffulahty ; and his expression, 
where it ought to be elevated, is merely 
far fetched."* Velasquez observes that, 
notwithstanding the genius and spirit of 
Herrera, his extreme care to polish his 
Tersification has rendered it sometimes 
unpleasinff to those who require harmony 
and ease.f 

35. Of these defects in the style of Her- 
rera 1 cannot Judge ; his odes appear to 
possess a lyric elevation and richness of 
phrase, denved, in some measure, from 
the study of ?indar, or, still more, per- 
haps, of the Old Testament, and worthy 
of comparison with Chlabrera. Those on 
the battle of Lepanto are most celebrated ; 
they pour forth a torrent of resounding 
SMOpg, in those rich, tones which the Gas- 
tilian language so abundantly supplies. I 
eannot so thoroughly admire the ode ad- 
dressed to sleep^ which Bouterwek as well 
as Sedano extol. The images are in them- 
selves pleasing and appropriate, the lines 
steal with a graceful flow on the ear ; but 
we should desire to find something more 
raised above the commonplaces of poetry. 

36. The poets of this age belong gener- 
Qencraiume ^X* toote or less, to the Italian 
•rcaMiUu school. Many of them were 
P^T. also translators from Latin. In 
their odes, epistles, and sonnets, the re- 
semblance of style, as well as that of the 
languages, make us sometimes almost be- 
lieve that we are reading the Italian in- 
stead of the Spanish Parnaso. There 
seem, however, to be some shades of dif- 
ference even in those who trod the same 
path. The Castilian amatory verse is 
more h3rperbolical, more full of extrava- 
gant metaphors, but less subtle, less prone 
to tnffenious trifling, less blemished by 
veriNu conceits than the Italian. Such, at 
least, is what has struck me in the slight 
acquaintance I have with the former. The 
Spanish poets are also more redundant in 
descriptions of nature, and more sensible 
to her beauties. I dare not assert that 
they have less grace and less power of 
exciting emotion ; it may be my misfor- 
tune to have fallen rarely on such pas- 
sages. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitar 
tion of Italy, propagated by Bos- 
can and his followers, was not the 

indigenous style of Castile. And of this 
some of her most distinguished poets were 
always sensible. * In the Diana of Mon- 

♦P.289. 

t Getcbkbtt dtr Sfumctm fifeUkttBit,pua07. 



temayor, a romance which, as such, we 
shall have to mention hereafter, the poe- 
try, largely interspersed, bears partly the 
character of the new, partly that of the old 
or native school. The latter is esteemed 
superior. Castillejo endeavoured to re- 
store the gay rhythm of the redondiUa, 
and turned into ndicule the imitators of 
Petrarch. Bouterwek speaks rathershght- 
ingly of his generalpoetic powers; though 
some of his canciopes have a considerable 
share of elegance. His genius, playful 
and witty rather than elegant^ seemed not 
ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry.* 
But those who claimed the praise of su- 
perior talents did not cease to cultivate 
the polished style of Italy. The most 
conspicuous, perhaps^ before Uie end of 
the century, were Gil Polo, Espinel, Ix^e 
de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and Figueroa-f 
Seveiul other names, not without extracts, 
will be found in Bouterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in his eariy and very de- 
fective essay on epic poetry, made Amemm, 
known to Europe the Araucana of orBreuiA. 
Ercilla, which has ever since enjoyed a 
certain share of reputation, though con- 
demned by many critics as tedious and 
prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in 
rather more sweeping a manner than 
seems consistent with the admissions he 
afterward makes.^ A talent for lively de- 
scription and for painting Situations, a nat« 
ural and correct diction, which he ascribes 
to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim 
to a high rank among poets, are at least 
as much as many have possessed. An 
English writer of good taste has placed 
him in a triumvirate with Homer and Ari- 
osto for power of narration.^ Raynooard 
observes, that Ercilla has taken Aviosto 
as his model, especially in the opening of 
his cantos. But the long digressions and 
episodes of the Araucana, which the poet 
has not had the art to connect with his 
subject, render it fatiguing. The first edi- 



♦ P. 287. 

t Lord Holland has given a fuller account of tte 
poetry of Lope de Vega than either Bonterwek or 
Velaaqaez and Dieze ; and the extracta in his 
" Livea of Lope de Vega and Oaillen de Castro" 
will not, I believe, be found in the Pamaao Ema- 
nol, which iscontrifed on a happj plan ofexchidins 
what is best. Las Lagrimas de Angelica, by Bara- 
hona de Soto, Lord H. says, '< has always been es- 
teemed one of the best poems in the Spanish lan- 
guage," vol. L, p. 33. Bouterwek says be haa never 
met with the book. It is praised ay Cervanlea in 
Don Quixote. 

The translation of Tasso's AmintiL by Jauragni, 
has been preferred by Menage as well aa Cervantes 
totheoiiginaL Bat there is no eztraontinary merit 
in turning Italian into Spanish, even with some in 
pvovement of the diction. 

^ P. 407. i Panoiti of Litentnie. 
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tioii, in 1669y cmiteiiw but fifteen books; 
tiM second part was published in 1578, the 
whole together in 1590.* 

39. The Araueana is so far from stand- 
Mviy cp- ^^ alone in this class of poetry, 
to MM that no less than twenty.fi?e epic 
la s»«ia. poking appeared in Spain within 
little more than half a centiury. These 
will be found ennmeraled^ and, as far as 
possible, described and characterized, in 
Velasquea's History of Spanish Poetry, 
which 1 always quote in the German trans- 
lation with the Talaable notes of Oieze.f 
Boaierwek mentions but a part of the 
namber, and a few of them may be con- 
jectored by the titles not to be properly 
epic. It is denied by these writers that 
JSrdlia excelled all his contemporaries in 
heroic song. I find, however, a different 
sentence in a Spanish poet of that age, 
who names him as superior to the rest.t 

40. But in Portugal there had arisen a 
Cimoqin po^^ u^ ^^o^pvison of whose {^lo- 
ry that of £rcilla is as nothing. 

The name of Camoens has truly a Eu- 
ropean reputation, but the Lusiad is writ- 
ten in a language not generally fiuniliar. 
From Portuguese critics it would be un- 
leasonable to demand want of prejudice 
in favour of a poet so illustrious, and of a 
poem so peculiariy national. The ^neid 
leflects the glory of Rome as from a mir- 
ror ; the Lusuui is directly and exclusive- 
ly what its name ** The Portuguese"^ (Os 
Lusiadas) denotes, the praise of the Lusi- 
tanian people. Their past history chimes 
in, by means of episodes, with the great 
event of Gama*s voyage to India. The 
faults of Camoens, in tM management of 
bis fable and the choice of macmnery, are 
sufl&ciently obvious; it is, nevertheless, 
the first successful attempt in modern Eu- 
rope to construct an epic poem on the an- 



* ioariMldet Sawn, Sepl, 1624. 

i P. 376-407. BoolMWtk, p. 413. 

t Oye el eitUo grave, el blebdo acenko, 
Y alUM cooceotoe del vanm ftmoeo 
Que en el beroyco Terao fae el primero 
Que hoiir6 a an paUia, y aon qona el poatreta 

Del loerte Araoeo el peeho alitvo 
Jhm Alamm d§ EnUUeatk el maiio, 
Con ella lo derriba j lo leranta, 
Veooe y bonm Tenciendo al Arancaiio ; 
Calla ana heehoe, loa afenoa canta. 
Goo tal eatilo qpn eclipa6al Toaoano: 



Viruidqoeelcielopanaf I 

Qne en el liiror de Marte eati Minerva. 

La Caaa de la If erooria, por Vicente Eapind, in 
Paniaao Eapanol, Tm., 358. 

aiitonia» near tbe end of the aaventaanth oaotary, 
•xlola Kndlla my highly, botintimataa that aome 
did not ratiah bia wnple peia[Hcinty. Ad hunc na- 
que diem ob iia omniboa aridnttme legitor, qoi fa- 
cile dieendi genua aliioe perapicnnni adnutiere vim 
aoam at nervoa, naiivaqiQe aoblioMkal 
toUi poaae* oolluuiMEUiBMiisiieiioQ ' 



cient model; for the Oiernsalemme Lib- 
erata, though incomparably superior, was 
not written or published so soon. In 
consequence, perhaps, of this epic form, 
which, even when imperfectly delineated, 
long obtained, from the general venera- 
tion for anti(}uity, a greater respect at the 
hands of critics than perhaps it deserved, 
the celebrity of Camoens has always been 
considerable. In point of fame, he ranks 
among the poets of the South immediate- 
ly after the first names of Italy ; D^itaca or 
nor is the distinctive clmracter tbaLaaiwi; 
that belongs to the poetry of the southern 
languages anywhere more fully perceived 
than in the Lusiad. In a general estimate 
of its merits it must appear rather feeble 
and prosaic ; the geographical and histor- 
ical details are insipid and tedious ; a skil- 
ful use of poetical artifice is never exhib-^ 
ited; we are little detained to admire an 
ornamented diction, or glowing thoughts, 
or brilliant imagery ; a certain nejg;ligence 
disi^poinu us in the most beautiful pas- 
sages ; and it is not till a second perusal 
that their sweetness has time to glide into 
the heart The celebrated stanzas on 
Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste form- 
ed in the English school, or in that uaeso^ 
of classical antiquity, is apt to ac- '^^^^ 
count them, are greatly compensated, and 
doubtless far more jU> a native than they 
can be to us, by a freedom from all that , 
offends, for he is never turgid, nor affect- 
ed, nor obscure ; by a perfect ease and 
transparency of narration ; by scenes and 
descriptions, possessing a certain charm 
of colouring, and perhaps not less pleas- 
ing from the apparent negligence of the 
pencil ; by a style kept up at a level just 
above common language; by a mellifluous 
versification ; and, above all, by a kind of 
soft languor which tones, as it were, the 
whole poem, and brings perpetually home 
to our minds the poetical character and 
interesting fortunes of its author. As the 
mirror of a heart so full of love, cotuwe, 
generosity, and patriotism, as that of C»» 
moens, the Lusiad can never fail to please 
us, whatever place we may assign to it in 
the records of poetical genius.* 

48. The Lusiad is best known in Eng- 
land by the translation of Mickle, who has 



* ** In evetylanguaae.** aaya Mr. Soathey, prob- 
ably, in the Quarterly Review, jjyh , 38, ** there la 
a magic of wordi aa ontraoalatable aa Um Seaame 
in the Aiabian tale ; joo may retain the m ea ning , 
bat, if the fvoidi be changed, Ibeapellialoat. The 
magic baa ita efieet only upon ihoee to whom the 
langnage ia aa fiuniliar aa their mother-ton^e, hard- 
ly, indeed, open any bat thoae lo whom it ia really 
^amoena paiiBim it ia perfection j it ia bia 
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ifieMo** been thooght to have done some- 
*n>H(«tiBa. thing more than justioe to his 
author, both by the unmeasured eulogies 
he bestows upon himu and by the more 
substantial service of excelling ^e origi- 
nal in his unfaithful delineation. The 
style of Mickle is certainly more poetical, 
according to our standard, than that of 
Camoens, that is, more figurative and em- 
phatic; but it seems to me replenished 
with commonplace phrases, and wanting 
in the facility and sweetness of the origi- 
nal, in which it is well known that he has 
interpolated a great deal without a pre- 
tence.* 

43. The most celebrated passage in the 
Odebrated Lusiad is that wherein the Spirit 
pMng» la of the Cape, rising in the midst 
um Liuiad. Qf jiig stormy seas, threatens the 
daring adventurer that violates their un- 

Bov^ed waters. In order to iudge fair- 
of this conception, we should endeav- 
our to forget all that has been written 
in imitation of it. Nothing has become 
more commonplace in poetry than one of 
its highest flights, supernatural personifl- 
eation; and, as children draw notable 
monsten when they cannot come near 
the human form, so every poetaster, who 
knows not how to descnbe one object in 
nature, is quite at home with a goblin. 
Considered by itself, the idea is impress- 
ive and even sublime. Nor am I aware 
of any evidence to impeach its originality, 
in the only sense which originality of po- 
etical invention can bear ; it is a combina- 
tion which strikes us with the force of 
novelty, and which we cannot instantly 
resolve into any constituent elements. 
The prophecy of Nereus, to which we 
have lately alluded, is much removed in 
grandeur and ai)propriatene8s of circum- 
stance from this passage of Camoens, 
though it may contain the germe of his 
conception. It is, however, one that seems 
much above the genius of its author. 
Mild, mceM, melancholy, he has never 
given m any other place signs of such vig- 
orous imagination. And when we read 
these lines on the Spirit of the Cape, it is 
impossible not to perceive that, like Frank- 
enstein, he is unable to deal with the mon- 
ster be has created. The formidable Ad- 
amastor is rendered mean by particularity 
of description, descending even to yellow 
teeth. The speech put into his mouth is 
feeble and prolix; and it is a serious ob- 
jection to the whole, that the awiiil vision 
answers no purpose but that of ornament, 
and is impotent against the success and 



* Savertl tpecimmis of HicU«*t infidelity in 
tnuMUcion, which eicetd all tibeitin ever takm in 
this way, an meatioiiad inUis (hiartarty RetlMr. 



glory of Hie navigators. Aspirltof what^ 
ever dimensions, that can neither over* 
whelm a ship nor even raise a tempest, is 
incomparably less terrible than a nnl bmr- 
ricane. 

44. Camoens is still, in his shorter po» 
ems, esteemed the chief of Porto- ^iMr ' 
guese poets in this age, and pos- f jowwaf 
sibly m every other ; his country* ^"""■" 
men deem him their model, and jirige of 
later verse by comparison with his. In 
every kind of composition th«i used in 
Portugal, he has left proofs of exeelleiiee. 
^ Most of his sonnets," says Bouterwek, 
** have love for their theme, and they are 
of very unequal merit ; some are fuU of 
Petrarehic tenderness and grace, and 
moulded with classic correctness ; otheis 
are impetuous and romantic, or diisfigored 
by false learning, or full of tedious pi^mes 
of the conflicts of passion with xeaaon* 
Upon the whole, however, no Portuguese 
poet has so correctly seized the character 
of the sonnet as Camoens. Without ap- 
parent effort, merely by the ingemous eon- 
trast of the first eight with the last six 
lines, he knew how to make these little 
effhsions convey a poetic unity of ideas 
and impressions, alter the model of the 
best Italian sonnets, in so natural a man- 
ner, that the first lines or quartets of tho 
sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is 
harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or 
last six Unes.*** The same writer praises 
several other of the misceUaneoos com* 
positions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the 
sixteenth century has come near to ,. 
this illustrious poet, Ferreira en- ^^^^^ 
deavoured, with much good sense, if not 
with great elevation, to emulate ibe didac- 
tic tone of Horace, both in lyric poems and 
epistles, of which the latter have been 
most esteemed.f The classical school 
formed by Ferreira produced other poets 
in the sixteenth century; but it seems to 
have been little in unison with the nation- 
al character. The reader will find as fufl 
an account of these as, if he is unacquaint- 
ed with the Portuguese language, he is 
likely to desire, in the author on whom I 
have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or romances 
are of very different ages. Some spmtah 
of them, as has been observed in Mte^a. 
another place, belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and there seems sufficient ground 
for referring a small number to even an 
eartier date. But by far the greater por- 
tion is of the reign of Philip II., or even 



* Hirt. of PartogQaaa Literatme, p. 1S7. 
+ Id,p.Ul. -. 
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lluit of hia meAMor. Tlie Moofi«h to- 
rnanees, in general, and all tlioae on the 
€^d, are reckoned by Spaniah critica among 
the moat modem. Thoee publiahed hy 
Depping and Doran have raiely an air of 
the raeineaa and aimplieity which nsually 
diatinguiah the poetry of the people, and 
seem to haTe been written by poets of 
Valladolid or Madrid, the contemporariea 
of Cervantea, with a good deal of ele- 
gance, thongh not much vigour. The 
MoofB of romance, the chivalrous gentle- 
men of Granada, were displayed by theae 
Castilian poeta in attractive colours ;* and 
much more did the traditions of their own 
heroes, especially of the Cid, the bravest 
and most noble-minded of them aU, fur- 
nish materiala for their popular sonffs. 
Their character, it is observed by the la- 
test editor, is unlike that of the older ro- 
mances of chivalry, which had been pre- 
served orally, as he conceives, down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
they were inserted in the Cancionero de 
Romancea at Antwerp, I5&5.t I have 



* Boaterwek, Sitmondi, and others, have <(aoted 
s Tomanee, baipniiiog Tanta Zayda y Adalifa, as 
the allbaioa of an oruiodox seal, which had taken 
oflence at theae encomiums on ioiidela. Whoever 
reads this little poem, which ma|[ be found in Dep- 
ping's collection, will see that it is written more aa 
a hnmoroos ridicole on contemporary poets than a 
•ariooa leproof. It is much more linrely than the 
anawer, which these modern critics alao quote. 
Both these poems are of the end of the sixteenth 
century. Neither Bouterwek nor Sismondi has 
kept in mind the recent date of the Mooriah ballade. 
- t Daran, in preJace to his Romancero of 183SL 



Spaniah coHectiona of aooss and ballada, 
oalied Cfatidoneros and Romanceros, are very 
scarce, and there is some uncertainty among bibli- 
ographers aa to their editions. According to Du- 
van, this of Antwerp contains many ronsoces no- 
wbMied before, and far older than thoee of the 
fifteenih century, collected in the Cancionero Gen- 
eral of 1516. It does not appear, perhaps, that the 
nomber which can be referred with prooability to a 
period anterior to 1400 ia conaiderable, but they are 
veiy a H ereating. Among these are Loe Fnmleri- 
see, or aengs which the Gastiltana oaed in their in- 
^piraiona on the Moorish frontier. These were pre- 
aerred orally, like other popular poetry. We find 
in these early piecea, he says, some traces of the 
Arabian style, rather in the melancholy of ite tone 
than in any splendoor of imagery, ginng ae an in- 
Ctanceaome fines quoted by Sismondi, beginning, 
** Fonte frida, fonte frida, Fonte frida j con amor,** 
which are evidentlr very ancient. Sismondi says 
(Litt^raturs da Midi, Ki., 240} that it is difficult to 
ezphun the charm of this little poem hut "bv the 
tone of truth and the absence of all obiect r end 
Bouterwek calls it very nonsensical. It seems to 
aae that eosM real story is shadowed in it under 
images in themselves of very little meaning, whicb 
may aeooont for the tone of truth and pathoa it 
breathee. 

The older romancea are usually in altenate ver- 
«e of eight and aeven syllables, and the rhymes era 
, or nal rhyasee. The anmuntt ia, how* 



heeil informed that an earlier edition, 
printed in Spain, haa lately been diaeov* 
ered. In theae there ia a certain prolixity 
and hardneaa of atyle, a want of connex* 
ion, a habit of repeating veraea or entire 
paaaagea from others. They have no« 
thing of the marvelloua, nor borrow any* 
thing from Arabian aoureea. lii aome 
othera of the more ancient poetry there 
are traces of the Oriental manner, and a 
peculiar tone of wild melancholy. The 
little poema acattered through the proae 
romuice, entitled Laa Guerras de Grana- 
da, are rarely, aa I should conceive, older 
than the reign of Philip IL These Span- 
ish ballada are known to our public, but 
generally with inconceivable advantage* 
by the very fine and animated tranalationa 
ofMr. Lockhart.* 



Sbct. III. On Frxhcb and Gxbmav Po- 

XTRT. 

French Poetry.-^Ronsard.-^Iiis fV)IUmeiB.~6ev 
man Poets. 

47. Tma was an age of verse in France ; 
and perhaps in no subsequent pe- pmich 
riod do we find so long a catalogue poms an- 
of her poets. Goujet has record- "'•^ 
ed not merely the names, but the lives, in 
some measure, of nearly two hundred 
whose works were published in this half 
century. Of this number scarcely more 
than five or six are much reroemliered in 
their own country. It is possible, indeed, 
that the fastidiousness of French critictsmi 
or their idolatnr of the age of Louis XIV., 
and of that of Voltaire, may have led to a 
little injustice in their estimate of these 
early versifiers. Our own prejudices are 
apt, of late, to take an opposite direction. 

48. A change in the character of French 
poetry, about the coihmencement chsagsu 
of this period, is referriblc to the the tooe 
general revolution of literature. JJJJ?^ 
The allegorical peraonificationa ^^' 



(Life of Lope de Fega, vol. ii., p. 12) that it waa 
not introduced till the end of the aizteenth century. 
It oceum in aeveral that Duran reckons ancaenL 

The romance of the Conde Alarcos is probably 
of the fifteenth century. This is written in octo- 
syllable consonant rhymes, without division of 
strophes. The Moorish ballada, with a very lev 
exoeptiooe, belong to the reigns of Philip If. and 
Philip 111. ; and those of the Cid, about which ao 
much interest haa been taken, are the latest, and 
among the least Tsluable of all. All these aiet I 
beliere, written on the principle of a 



« An namirable romance on a bullfight, in Mr. 
liockhait's volume, is faintly to be traced in one in- 
troduced In Las Ouerraa de Oraoada ; but I have 
since fbund it much more at length in another col- 
lection. It is atill, howMw, lir Mn poeikal than 
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which, from the era of thb RomaA de la 
Rose, had been the common 6eld of verse, 
became far less usual, and gave place to 
an inundation of mjrthology and classical 
allusion. The Disk- and Reine (T Amour 
of the older school became Cupid with his 
arrows and Venus with her doves; the 
tfieolo^cal and cardinal virtues, which 
had gamed so many victories over Sensu- 
alitS and Faus Semblant, vanished them- 
selves ih)m a poetry which had generally 
enlisted itself under the enemy's banner. 
This cutting off of an old resource render- 
ed it necessary to explore other mines. 
All antiquity was ransacked for analogies ; 
and, where, the images were not weari- 
somely commonplace, they^ were absurdly 
far-fetched. This revolution was certain- 
ly not instantaneous ; but it followed the 
rapid steps of philosophical learning, which 
had been nothing at the accession of Fran- 
cis I., and was everything at his death. 
In his court, and in that of his son, if bu- 
siness or gallantry rendered learning im- 
practicable, it was at least the mode to 
affect an esteem for it. Many names in 
the list of French poets are conspicuous 
for high rank, and a greater number are 
among the famous scholars of the age. 
These, accustomed to writing in Latin, 
sometimes in verse, and yielding a super- 
stitious homage to the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, thought they ennobled their na- 
tive language by destroying her idiomatic 
purity. 

47. The prevalence, however, of this 
jig^f^ggg^ pedantry was chiefly owing to one 
' poet, of ^eat though short-lived 
renown, Pierre Ronsard. He was the 
first of seven contemporaries in song un- 
der Henry II., then denominated the 
French Pleiad ; the others were Jodelle, 
Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, and Belleau. 
Ronsard, well acquainted with the ancient 
languages, and full of the most presump- 
tuous vanity, fancied that he was bom to 
mould the q)eech of his fathers into new 
forms more adequate to his genius. 
Je fis des nooveaux moti, 
Pen condamnai les rieuz.* 

His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the 
continual adoption of Latin and Greek de- 
rivatives renders a modem language barba- 
rous, as his allusions are pedantic. They 
are more ridiculously such in his amatory 
sonnets ; in his odes these faults are rath- 
er less intolerable, and there is a spirit 
and grandeur which show him to have 
possessed a poetieai mind.f The popu- 
larity of Ronsaxd was extensive; and. 



« Ooojet, Bifaiioth^ ntngalM, nL, 190. 
t Id., 210. 



though 4ie sometimes complained of tto 
neglect of the great, he wanted not the a^ 
probation of those whom poets are most 
ambitious to please. Charles IX. ad- 
dressed some lines to Ronsard, which are 
really elegant, and, at least, do more hon- 
our to that prince than anything else re- 
corded of him ; and the verses of this poet 
are said to have lightened the weary 
hours of Mary Stuart's imprisonment. On 
his death in 1586, a funeral service was 
performed in Paris with the best rausie 
that the king could command ; it was at- 
tended by the Cardinal de Bourbon and an 
immense concourse ; eulogies in prose and 
verse were recited in the University ; and 
in those anxious moments, when the crown 
of France was almost in its agony, there 
was leisure to lament that Ronsard had 
been withdrawn. How differently attend- 
ed was the grave of Spenser !* 

60. Ronsard was capable of conceiving 
strongly, and bringing his conceptions in 
clear and forcible, though seldom in pore 
or well-chosen language before the mind. 
The poem, entitled Promesse, which will 
be found in Auguis*s Recueil des Ancient 
Pontes, is a proof of this, and excels what 
little besides I have read of this poetf 
Bouterwek, whose criticism on Ronsurd 
appears fair and just, and who gives him, 
and those who belonged to his schoolt 
credit for perceiving the necessity of ele-^ 
vatin^ the tone of French verse above the 
creepmff manner of the allej^orical rhy- 
mers, observes that, even in his eirors, we 
discover a spirit striving upward, disdain- 
ing what is trivial, and restless in the pur- 
suit of excellence.! But such a spirit 
may produce very bad and tasteless po- 
etry. La Harpe, who admits Ronsard's 
occasional beauties and his poetic fire, ia 
repelled by his scheme of versification, 
full of enjambemens, as disgusting to a cor- 
rect French ear as they are, in a moderate 
use, pleasing to our own. After the ap- 
pearance of Malherbe, the poetry of Ron- 
sard fell into contempt, ana the pure cor- 
rectness of Louis XlV.*s a^e was not Uke- 
ly to endure his barbarous innovations and 
false taste. ^ Balzac not Ions afWrwai^ 
turns his pedantry into ridicule, and, ad- 
mitting the abundance of the stream, adds 
that it was turbid.| In later times more 



* Id.. 207. t Vd. iv., p. 185. 

t Geschichte der PoSsie, ▼., 214. 

6 Ooojet, 246. Malherbe icimtcbed OQt dboat 
half from hii copy of Rooaard, giving hia leaaona ia 
the margin. - Racan one dav looking over Ihia, aak* 
ed whether he approved wnat he had notefhced. 
Not a hit more, raplied Malherbe, than the reat 

fl Encore anjoara*hni il eat admir4 par lea tnia 
qoarta dn parlement de Paria, et g^nAialemeBt par 
)m antns parismeBs de Ftenss. L^oaiftnilA d 
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JvtieeliMbeeii done to the spirit and im- 
agination of this poet, without repealing 
the sentence against his style.* 

61. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, 
^1^ except perhaps Bellay, sometimes 
rtaMh called the French Ovid, and whose 
9**^ ^ Regrets,'^ or lamentations for his 
absence from France daring a residence 
at Rome, are almost as querulous, if not 
quite so reasonable, as those of his proto- 
tjrpe on the lster,t seem scarce worthy of 
particular notice ; for Jodelle, the founder 
of the stage in France, has deserved much 
less credit as a poet, and fell into the fash- 
ionable absurdity of making French out 
of Greek. Raynouard bestows some eu- 
logy on Baif.t Those who came after- 
ward were sometimes imitators of Ron- 
sard, and, like most imitators of a faulty 
manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched 
tiian himself. An unintelligible refine- 
ment, that every nation in Europe seems 
in succession to have admitted into its po- 
etry, has consigned much then written in 
France to oblivion. As large a proportion 
of the French verse in this penod seems 
to be amatory as of the Italian; and the 
Italian style is sometimes followed. But 
a simple and more lively turn of language, 
thougn without the naivete of Marot, of^n 
distinffuishes these compositions. These 
pass the bounds of decency not seldom ; 
a privilege which seems in Italy to have 
been reserved for certain Fescennine me- 
tres, and is not indulged to the solemnity 
of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian 
language is ill-adapted to the epigram, in 
which the French succeed so well.^ 
52. A few may be selected from the nu- 
n.--- ™®"*'*' versifiers under the sons 
iM BSfiu. ^^ Henry II. Amadis Jamyn, 
the pupil of Ronsard, was reckoned by his 
contemporaries almost a rival, and is more 



\m Jacoites tienneot encora ton part oontre la cour, 
et contra racadiinia. . . . Ce nW paa nn po9te 
bien antiar, c*est la commaocament et la mati^re 
d*UD poSta. On voit, dans aea oeaviea, dca partiaa 
naiaaaotaa, at a demi anim^ea, d*an corpa aui we 
forma, at oai aa lait, maia qui n'a garda d*aatre 
wehewL CW una graode aourca, il tant TaToaar ; 
maia c'eate una acxirea troabl4a et boaaoaa ; one 
aoorca, oil non aealemant il y a moina d*eaa que da 
limon, maia od I'oidura emp^clia da eouler I'aau.— 
(Eavraa da Balsac, i., STO, and Goojai, ubi 80|»a. 

• La Harpa. Biogr. Univ. 

t Goaj|et, zii., 128. Aaguia. 

% ** Baif ia one of the poeta who, in my opinion, 
bava happily contribotea by their example to fix 
the nlea of our varaificalioa.''— Jooinai daa Sa- 
vana, Feb., 1S25. 

4 Goujet devotee three Tolnmea. the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and foarteentb, of hia Bibtiotb^ue Fran- 



qaiae, to the poeta of tbeee fifty yeara. 
and La Harpa have toncbed only m 
■anaa. In toe Raeaail dee Aneiaoa F 
tncuftoB thaoi ooenpy abdut a 



Bboterwek 
on a very few 
PoStea,tbe«x« 

•odahall 



natual, l^ss Inflated and emphatic than 
.his master.* This praise is by no means 
due to a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. 
His productions, which are numerous, un- 
like those of his contemporaries, turn 
mostly upon sacred history; but his poem 
on the Creation, called La Seroaiue, is that 
which obtained most reputation, and by 
which alone he is now known. The 
translation by l^lvester has rendered it in 
some measure familiar to the readers of 
our old poetry ; and attempts have been 
made, not without success, to show that 
Milton had been diligent in picking jewels 
from this mass of bad taste and bad wri- 
ting. Du Bartas, in his style, was a dis- 
ciple of Ronsard ; he affects words derived 
from the ancient languages, or, if founded 
on analogy, yet without precedent, and 
has as little naturalness or dignity in his 
images as purity in his idiom. But his 
imagination, though extravagant, is vigor- 
ous and origtnal.f 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integ- 
rity, obtained an extraordinary pibrae. 
reputation by his quatrains; a n^qwriaa. 
series of moral tetrastichs in the style of 
Theognis. These first appeared in 1574, 
fifty in number, and were augmented to 
126 in later editions. l*hey were contin- 
ually republished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and translated into many European 
and even Oriental languages. It cannot 
be wonderful that, in the change of taste 
and manners, they have ceased to be 
read4 An imitation of the sixth satire 
of Horace, by Nicolas Rapin, printed in 
the collection of Auffuis, is good, and in 
very pure style.^ Philippe Desportes, 
somewhat later, chose a better school 
than that of Ronsard; he rejected its 
pedantry and affectation, and, by the study 
of Tibullus, as well as by his natural ge- 
nius, gave a tenderness and grace to the 
poetry of love which those pompous ver- 
sifiers had never sought. He has been 



* Goajet, ziii., 22S. Biogr. Vnxv. 

t Ooujet, xiii., 904. The Seroaine of Dn Bartas 
waaprinted thirty timea within aix yeara, and trana- 
latea into Latm, Italian. German, and Spaniah. as 
well aa Engliah.— Id., 312, on the autlumty of La 
Croix dn Maine. 

Du Baitaa, aeeoidmg to a French writer of the 
next centorr, need methoda of exciting bia imagi- 
nation whicti I recommend to the attention of yoang 
poeta. L*on dit en Prance, que Do Bartaa aupara- 
▼ant qoe de faiie cette belle deacription de cheval 
on il a ai bien rencontr^ a*enfennoit qoalqnefbia 
dana una cbambre, et ae mettant k qaatre pattee, 
aouffloit, benniaaoit, gambadoit, tiroit daa niadee, 
alloit ramble, le trot, le galop, k coarbette. et ta- 
choit par toutea aortea de moyens k bien eontrefair* 
le cberai.— Naod^'a Conaidarmtiona anr lea Coopa 
d'fiatat. p. 47. 

t Goojet. xii., 266. Biogr. Univ. 

i RseoMldes Foetes, r., 361. 
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•tteemed the pveeitfsor of i betfsr m; 
and his versification is vather less law- 
less,* acconting to La Haipe, than that of 
his pored ecessors. 

54. The rules of metie became grado- 
Franeh me- ^7 established. Few writers 
t]«aiMi¥«»- of this period neglect the alter- 
"^^^^^^'^ nation of masculine and fenu< 
nine rhymes ;t but the open yowel will be 
found in several of the earlier. Du Baztas 
almost affects the emambement^ or contin- 
uation of the sense beyond the oouplel ; 
and even Desportes does not avoid it 
Their metres are various; the Alexaur 
drine, if so we may call it, or verse of 
twelve syllables, was occasionally adoDtr 
ed by Ronsard, and in time displaced tne. 
old verse of ten syllables, which became 
appropriated to the lighter style. The 
sonnets, as far as I have observed, are 
regular ; and this form, which had been 
very little known in France, after being 
introduced by Jodelle and Ronsard, be- 
came one of the most popular modes of 
composition.^ Several attempts were 
made to naturalize Latin verse ; but this 
pedantic innovation could not long have 
success. Specimens of it may be fouikl 
in Pasquier.^ 

65. It may be said, perhaps, of French 
^^f^igf^ poetry in general, but at least in 
eiMraeter this period, that it deviates less 
^'^^ from a certain standard than any 
'^^^ other. It is not often low, as may 



* Ooujet, xtT., 63. La Hazpe. Anguia, ▼., 343- 
8T7. 

t Greriiii abottt 155S, is an exceptkm.— Ooujet, 
zii., IM. % BoQtarwek. ▼., 212. 

^ Recherches de la France, 1. rii., c. II. Baif 
haa passed for the inTentor of this foolish ait in 
France, ^hich wss mors eonmoD there than in 
England. B«t Prosper Maiehand ascribes, a trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyasey mto regular French 
hexameters to one Mooseet, of whom nothing is 
known ; on no better authority, however, than a 
Tsgue passage of D*Anbign^, who "remembered 
to haYe seen such a book sixty years aga" Though 
ICousset may be imaginary, he fornisbes an article 
to Marchand, who brings together a good deal of 
learning as to the Latioiaed French metres of the 
sixteenth eentury.—Dictionnaire Historique. 

Paseerat, Ronsard, Nicolas Rapin, and Pasqoier 
tried their hands in this style. Biapin improved 
npoQ it by rhyming in Sapphics. The following 
stanzas are from his ode on the death of Ronsard 
Vans <|ae les ruisseaur d'Helieon freqneates, 
Voua one les jasdus solitaiies hantes, 
£t Is londs des bois, curieux de choisir 
L'omhrs et le loisir. 
Qui rivsnt blen lorn de la lange et du bruit, 
Et de ees grandeurs one le peuple poonuit, 
Estimet les Tert que la muse spies vous 
Trempe de miel doux. 
Notre grand Ronsard, de ce monde sotti, 
Les e^orts demiers de la Parune a senti ; 
Sea laveUTS n*ont pu le garanur enfin 

Goatie le destin, &c, &c 

Pttsqoieriiibisq^ 



he imputed to theeadte i 
a peculiar style, remoired from 
speech, and snpposed to be classicaly was 
a condition of satasfytng the crilMB ; it is 
not often obecuro, at least m syntax, as 
the Italian sonnet is apt to be, beeanse 
the geaius of the language and the habits 
of society demanded perspieuity. But it 
seldom d^hts us by a natural sentiment 
or unaffected grace of diction, becaose 
both <»ie and the other were fettered by 
conventioBal rules. The monotony ik 
amorous song is more wearisome, if tfasA 
be possible, than amoi^ the Itahans. 

66). The characteristics of German veise 
impressed upon it by the meister- mmi 
singers still remained, thouf^ the p»"^« 
songs of those fratemities seem to have 
ceased. It was chiefly didactic or reli* 
gious, oftoi satirical, and employing the 
veil of apologue. Luther, Hans Sachs, 
and other more obscure names, are count- 
ed among the fabulists ; but the most suc- 
cessful was Burcaxd Waldis, whose fables, 
partly from ^sop, partly oruanal, wers 
first published in 1548. The Froschmaii- 
seler of RoUenhagen, in 1545, is in a aim* 
ilar style of political and moral apologue, 
with some Uveliness of descripticnL Fis- 
chart is another of the moral satirists, but 
extravagant in style and humoiur, resem- 
bling Rabelais, of whose romance he gave 
a free translation. One of his poems. Die 
Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by Bouter- 
wek for beautiful descriptions and happy 
inventions : but, in general, he seems to 
be the Skelton of Germany. Many Ger- 
man ballads belonff to this period, partly 
taken from the old tales of chivalry : in 
these the style is humble, with no poetry 
except that of invention, which is not 
their own ; yet they ace true-hearted and 
unaflfected, and better than what the next 
age produced.* 



8acT. IV. Oh Eroush Posrar. 

Paradise of Daintv Dericea^Sackrille.— Oa^ 
coyne.— S]>ensere 8henheid*s Kalendar.— Im* 
provement in Poetry.— Engtand's HeUcoo.— 8ld> 
ney.— Shakapeare's Poems. -- Poets near the 
Close of the Centunr.—TranalaHonsL— Scots and 
English Ballada.— Spenaer*a FaSry Qooen. 

57. Thk poems of Wyatt and Surrey, 
with several more, first appeared p^ 
in 1557, and were published in a or i 
little book, entitled TottePs Mis- "^ 
cellanies. But as both of these belonged 
to the reign of Henry VIII., their poetiy 
has come already under our review. It 
is probable that Lord V aux^s short piscesb 



» Boutsrwsk, vol is. Psinaia^ vol iv. 
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wlMi m nm to tew of Surrey imd 
Wyatt in merit, were written before the 
middle of the oentniy. Some of these are 
INiUii^iad in Tottel, and others in a scarce 
collection, the first edition of which was 
in 1676, quaintly named The Paradise of 
I>ainty Devices. The poems in this vol- 
une, as in that of Tottel, are not coeval 
with its publication ; it has been supposed 
to re|ffesent the age of Mary full as much 
as that of Elizabeth, and one of the chief 
contributors, if not framers of the col- 
lection, Richard £dwards, died in 1666. 
Thirteen poems are by Lord Vaoz, who 
eertainly did not survive the reign of 
Hary. 

68. We are indebted to Sir Egerton 
CharaotOT Brydges for the republication, in 
•ruito his British Bibliographer, of the 
eoueciioiu Paradise of Dainty Devices, of 
which, though there had been eight edi- 
tions, it is said that not above six copies 
existed.* The poems are almost all short, 
and by more neariy thirty than twenty 
different authors. *' They do not, it must 
be admitted," says their editor, ** belong 
to the higher classes; they are of the 
moral and didactic kind. In their subject 
there is too little variety, as they deal 
very generally in the commonplaces of 
ethics, such as the fickleness and caprices 
of love, the falsehood and instability of 
friendship, and the vanity of all human 
pleasures. But many of these are often 
expressed with a vigour which would do 

credit to any sera If my partiality 

does not mislead me, there is in most of 
these short pieces some of that indescri- 
bable attraction which springs from the 
plouring of the heart. The charm of 
imagery is wanting, but the precepts in- 
culcated seem to flow from the feelings of 
an overloaded boeoni.*' Edwards he con- 
siders, probably wiili justice, as the best 
of the contributors, and Lord Vaux Uie 
next. We should be inclined to give as 
high a placcrfto William Hunnis, were his 
productions all equal to one little poem ;t 
but too often he falls into trivial morality 
and a ri^culous excess of alliteration. 

• Beloe'^ AneedotM of Liteimtora, ^. ▼. 

t Tbit soDg is prinlfld io CampbeU's Specimeiis 
of English Poets, vol. L, p. 1 17. It begiiis, 
" When first mine eyas did view and maik.** 

The little poem of Edwards, called Amantiam 
trv, has often been reprinted in modern oollecUons, 
and IS reckoned by Brydges one of the most bean- 
tifiil IB the langaaae. Bot haidly any Hght poem 
of tbia earlT period ia aoperior to aome noea ad- 
dr aaae J to laabella BCarkham by fiir John Uarring- 
ten, of the date of IftlU. If theae are gennine, and 
I know nut how to dispnta it, they are as pohahed 
M any wiitten at the elooa of the qneen^ raigii. 
Theae aie not in the Puadiw ef Ottn^ DsficML, 

Vol. I.— X X 



The amorous poetry is fhe beht hi this 
Paradise ; it is not imaginative or very 
graceful, or exempt from the false taste 
of antithetical conceits, but sometimes 
natural and pleasinff; the serious pieces 
are in general very heavy, yet there is a 
dignity and strength in some of the de* 
votional strains. They display the reli« 
gious earnestness of that age with a kind 
of austere philosophy in their views ai 
life. Whatever, indeed, be the subject, a 
tone of sadness reiops through this mis* 
named Paradise of Daintiness, as it does 
through all the English poetry of this par* 
ticular age. It seems as if the confluence 
of the poetic melancholy of the Petrarch* 
ists, with the reflective seriousness of the 
Reformation, overpowered the lighter sen* 
timents of the soul ; and some nave ima* 
gined, I know not how justly, that the 
persecutions of Mary^s reign contributed 
to this effect. 

fiO. But at the dose of that dark period» 
while bigotry might be expected saekTiite^ 
to render the human heart torpid, iwiiietioo. 
and the English nation seemed too fully 
absorbed in religious and pohtical discon- 
tent to take mwm relish in literary amuse- 
ments, one man shone out for an instant 
in the higher walks of poetry. This was 
Thomas Sackville, many years afterward 
Lord Buckhurst, and high treasurer of 
England, thus withdrawn from the haunta 
of the muses to a long and honourable 
career of active life. The Mirrour of 
Magistrates, published in 1569, is a col* 
lection of stories hy different authors, on 
the plan of Boccaccio^s prose work* De 
Casibus virorum ilhistrium, recountiojg^ the 
misfortunes and reverses of men eminent 
in English history. It was designed to 
form a series of dramatic soliloquies united 
in one interlude.* Sackville, who seema 
to have fanned the scheme, wrote an Ib% 
duction or prologue, and also one of the 
stories, that of the first Duke of Buckin^^ 
ham. The Induction displays best his 
poetical genius; it is, like much earliw 
poetry, a representation of allegorical per- 
sonages, but with a fertility of imagination^ 
vividness of description, and strength of 
laoguage which not only leaves his pre* 
decessors far behind, but may fairly be 
compared with some of the most poetical 
passages in Spenser. Sackville's Indue- 
tion forms a hnk which unites the school 
of Chancer and Lydgate to the Faery 

* Wanon, !▼., 40. A eopiona account of tbe 
Minoor for Marpstiatas oocnpiea the ibi^-eighUi 
and three following sections ofthe History of Poetiy, 

IK 33-105. In this Warton haa hitrodnced rather a 
ong analvsis of the Inferno of Dsnte, whkb h« 
•sems tohaire thought Kttle known to die EnflW 
paUic, as ia that ^s, I batteie, was thecal 
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Queen. ItwoiddcerteiolybeTaiiitolook 
in Chaucer, wherever Chaucer is original, 
for the grand creations of SackviUe's 
fancy, yet we should never find any one 
who would rate Sackville above Chaucer. 
The strength of an ea|[le is not to be 
measured ofoly by the height of his place, 
but by the time that he continues on the 
wing. SackviUe's Induction consists <^ 
a few hundred lines ; and even in these 
there is a monotony of gloom and sorrow, 
which prevents us from wishing it to be 
longer. It is truly styled by Campbell a 
landscape on which the sun never shines. 
Chaucer is various, flexible, and observant 
of all thinga in outward nature or in the 
heart of man. But Sackville is far above 
the frigid elegance of Surrey ; and, in the 
irst days of Uie viigin reign, is the herald 
of that splendour in which it was to close. 
60. English poetry was not speedily 
t-&rf«rit»«f animated by the example of 
iMttin tL SackviUe. His genius stands 
grty yam oT absolutely alouc in the age to 
^"■'^•**- which, as a poet, he belongs. 
Not that there was any deficiency in Uie 
number of versifiers; the Muses were 
honoured by the frequency, if not by the 
dignity, of their worshippers. A different 
sentence will be found in some books; 
and it has become common to elevate the 
Elizabethan age in one undiscriminating 
panegyric. For wise counsellors, indeed, 
and acute politicians, we could not, per- 
haps, extol one part of that famous reign at 
the expense of another. Cecil and Bacon, 
Walsingham, Smith, and Sadler, belong to 
the earlier days of the queen. But, in a 
literary point of view, the contrast is great 
between the first and second moiety of 
her four-and-forty years. We have seen 
this already in other subjects than poetry ; 
and in that we may appeal to sucn parts 
of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not 
written by Sackville, to the writings of 
Churchyard, or to those of Gouffe and 
Turberville. These writers scarcely ven- 
ture to leave the ground, or wander in the 
fields of fancy. They even abstain (torn 
the ordinary commonplaces of verse, as 
if afraid that the reaaer should distrust 
or misinterpret their images. The first 

who deserves to be mentioned as 

'^^"'^•" an exception is GeoTgeGascoyne, 
whose Steel Glass, published in 1676, is 
the earliest instance of English satire, and 
has strength and sense enough to deserve 
respect. Chalmers has praised it highly. 
**Tnere is a vein of sly sarcasm in this 
piece, which appears to me to be original ; 
and his intimate knowledge of mankind 
enabled him to give a more curious picture 
of th« draest mannerav amusemeDtSy and 



follies of the times, tfian wis meet wick in 
almost any other author. His Steel Glase 
is among the first specimens of Uaak 
verse in our language.** This blank verae, 
however, is but inmflerently constmcted. 
Gasooyne^s long poem, called The Fndts 
of War, is in the doggerel style of his age ; 
and the general commendations of Chal- 
mers on this poet seem rather hyperbc^ 
cal. But his minor poems, especially one 
called The Arraignment pf a Lover, have 
much spirit and gayety ;* and we nny 
leave him a respectable place among the 
Elizabethan versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may 
draw an inference from the Ian- BfmtBf 

Sguage of contemporaries, by the mSlSi^ 
ubBcation of Spenser's Shop- '^■'••*"- 
erd*s Kalendar m 1579.t His primary 
idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every 
month of the year, was pleasing and ori- 
ginal, though he has frequently neglected 
to observe the season, even when it was 
most abundant in appropriate imagery. 
But his Kalendar is, in another respect, 
original, at least when compared with the 
pastoral writings of that age. lliis spe- 
cies of composition had become so much 
the favourite of courts, that no language 
was thought to suit it but that of court* 
iers, which, with all its false beauties of 
thought and expression, was transferred 
to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lately been shown in 
the Aminta ; and it was a proof of Spen- 
ser's judgment, as well as genius, that he 
struck out a new line of pastoral, far more 
natural, and, therefore, more pleasing, so 
far as imitation of nature is the source of 
poetical pleasure, instead of vying, in our 
more harsh and uncultivated language, 
with the consummate elegance of Tttsso. 
It must be admitted, however, that he feU 
too much into the opposite extreme, and 
gave a Doric rudeness to his dialogue 
which is a little repulsive to our taste. 
The dialect of Theocritus is musical to 
our ears, and free from vulgarity ; praises 
which we cannot bestow on the unoooth 
provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has 
been less justly censurea on another ac- 
count, for intermingling allusions to the 
political history and religious differences 
of his own times ; and an ingenious critic 
has asserted that the description of the 
grand and beautiful objects of nature, with 

• EUit*fl SpecaiiMaB. CampUU^ Spa ct maM, iL, 
146. 

t The Shephaid't KaleodMr wu piinlad aaoay* 
mootly. It is ueiibed to siidney by WheUUHM m 
a monody on his death in 1586. BntWabba^iBliia 
Discoarae on Engliah Poesie, pvhUshad iha aUM 
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not coarse, constitute the onW proper nuip 
terials of pastoral poetry. These limita- 
tions, however, seem little confonnahle to 
the practice of poets or the taste of man- 
kind; and if Soenser has eired in the al- 
legorical part or his pastorals, he has done 
to in company with most of those who 
have toned the shepherd's pipe. Several 
of Viivirs Eclogues, and certamly the best, 
have a meaning bevond the simple songs 
of the hamlet ; and it was notorious that 
the Portuguese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, so popular in Spenser's age, teem- 
ed with delineations of real character, and 
sometimes were the mirrors of real stoiy. 
In fact, mere pastoral must soon become 
insipid, unless it borrows something from 
active life or elevated philosophy. The 
most interesting parts of the Shepherd's 
Kalendar are of this description; ibrSpen- 
•er has not displayed the powers of his 
own imagination so stron^y as we might 
expect in pictures of natural scenery. 
This poem has spirit and beauty in many 
passages ; but it is not much read in the 
present day, nor does it seem to be ap- 
proved by modem critics. It was other- 
wise formeriy. Webbe, in his Discourse 
of English Poetir, 1686, calls Spenser 
** the i^htest Bng&sh poet he ever read," 
and thinks he would have suipasaed The- 
ocritus and Virgil *' if the coarseness of 
our speech had been no greater impedir 
ment to him than their pure native tongues 
were to them." And Drayton says, "Mas- 
ter Edmund Spenser had done enough for 
the immortali^ of his name had he only 
given us his Shepherd's Kalendar, a mas- 
teipiece, if any.*^ 
OS. Sir PhiUp Sidney, in his Defence 

of Poesie, which may have been 
r«r written at any time between 

1581 and his death in 1586, la- 
I that ** poesy, thus embra- 
ced in all other places, shoukl only find in 
our time a baa welcome in England;" 
and, alter praisinc Saekville, Surrey, and 
Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalendar, does 
not ** remember to nave seen many more 
tiiat have poetical sinews in them. For 
proof whereof, let but most of the ver- 
ses be pot into prose, and then ask the 
meaning, and it will be found that one 
verse did but beget another, without or- 
dering at the firat what should be at the 
last ; which becomes a confused mass of 
words, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, 

barely accompanied with reason 

Truly many of such writings as come un- 
der the banner of irreststiUe love, if I 



werea mistteis, would neverpersoade me 
they were in love ; so eoldly they apply 
fiery speeches, as men that had rather read 
lovers^ writings^ and so canght up certain 
swelling frfirasea, than that, in truth, they 
feel those passions." 

68. It cannot be denied that some of 
these blemishes are by no means imMT*- 
unusual in the writers of the mm mm 
Elizabethan age, as, in troth, they ^ ^^ 
are found also in mnch other poe- 
try of many countries. But a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of 
English poetry soon after 1680. Sidney, 
Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, Marlowe, Greene^ 
Watson, are the chief contribotora lo a 
collection called England's Helicon, pub- 
lished in 1600, and comprising many of the 
fugitive pieces of the last twenty years. 
Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, in 1609, is 
a misceUany of the same class. A few 
other collections are known to have ez« 
isted, but are still more scarce than these. 
England's Helicon, by far the most im- 
portant, has been reprinted in the same 
volume of the British BibUographer as the 
Paradise of Dain^^ Devices. In this Jux- 
taposition the difference of their tone is 
very perceptible. Love occupies by far 
the chief portion of the later miscellany; 
and love no longer pining and melancholy, 
but sportive and boastful. Every one is 
familiar with the beautiful song of Ubt* 
lowe, ^ Come live with me and be my 
love ;" and with the hardly less beantiftil 
answer ascribed to Ralei^. Lodge has 
ten pieces in this collection, and Breton 
eight. These are generally full of beauty, 
grace, and simplicity ; and, while in read* 
ing the productions of Edwards and his 
coadjutors every sort of aUowanoe is to 
be made, and we can only praise a little 
at intervals, these lyrics, twenty or thirty 
years later, are among the best in oor 
language. The conventional tone ia that 
of pastoral ; and thus, if they have less of 
the depth sometimes shown in serious 
poetry, they have less also of obscurity 
and false refinement.* 

64. We may easily perceive, in the lit- 
erature of the later period of the ]M„ttiaa 
queen, what our biographical or moral 
knowledge confirms, that much •"••riir 
of the austerity characteristic of her ear- 
lier years had vanished away. The course 
of time, the progress of vanity, the prev- 



• BHii, in the tacood volanM of his SpoeinMOi 
of Eogltab Poeto, hu tAken laifelv Crooi thia col- 
lection. It moat be owned that his good laale ia 
aalectioa fivaa a hi^ar notion of the poetry of ihia 
age than, on Uie whole, it would he found to d»> 
aenre; fet there ie eo much of eaeellenee in £nf» 
land*a HeliMo. that he hM been oooveUed to oadk 
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Bleiit didik^, abofve all, of the Puritant, 
avowed enemies of gayety, conccined 
to this change. The moat diattnguiehed 
coartiera, Raleigfai Essex, Blomit, and we 
most add Sidney, were men of brilliant 
virtues, but not without license of morals ; 
while many of the wits and poets, such 
as Nash, Greene, Peele, Marlowe, were 
notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The grayer strains, however, of re- 
BsHoiw ligion and philosophy were still 
P^fy- heard in verae. The Soul's Er- 
rand, printed anonymously in Davison's 
Rhapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, probably 
without reason, to Silvester, is character- 
ized by strength, condensation, and sim- 
plieity.* And we might rank in a re- 
spectable place among these English po- 
ets, though I think he has been lately 
overrated, one whom the jealous law 
too prematurely deprived of life, Robert 
Southwell, executed as a seminary priest 
in 1591, under one of those pereecuting 
statutes which even the traitorous rest- 
lessness of the English Jesuits cannot 
excuse. SouthwelFs poetry wean a deep 
tinge of ffloom, which seems to presage a 
eatastrophe too usual to have been unex- 
pected. It is, as may be supposed, almost 
wholly religious ; the shorter pieces are 
the best.t 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of 
Poetry or amatory poems by Sir Philip Sid- 
■""•y- ney, though written nearly ten 
yean before, was published in 1591. 
These sonffs and sonnets recount the 
loves of Sidney and Lady Rich, sister of 
Lord Essex; and it is rather a singular 
ctrenmstance that, in her own and her 
husband's lifetime, this ardent courtship of 
a married woman should have been deem- 
ed fit for puUication. Sidney's passion 
seems, indeed, to have been unsuccess- 
ful, but far enough from being platonict 



• Campbell nekons this, and I think jnttly, among 
the best pieces of the Eliiabetban age. Brydgea 
fivea it to Raleigh without evidence, and, we may 
add, without probability. It is found in manuscripts, 
according to Mr. Campbell, of the date of 1593. 
Such poema as this could only be written by a man 
who had seen and thought much ; while the ordina- 
Tj Latin and Italian Terses of the age mi^ht be 
written by any one who had a knack of imitation 
and a good ear. 

t I am not aware that Southwell has gained any- 
thing by a republicatioii of his entire poems m 
1917. Headley and Ellis had culled the best speci- 
mens. St Peter's Complaint, the longest ol his 
poems, is wordy and tedions ; and in rsadin^ the 
volume 1 found scarce anythiiig of merit which I 
had not seen before. 

X Godwin baring several years since made 
eome obeerraiions on Sidney's amour with liady 
Kick, a drcvmstanoe which such biographers as 
Dr. Zouch took good cars to suppress, a gentle- 
man who published an cditMi U ^-^ — ' ---'-" 



Astirmhel and Stella is too mncli disig(. 
ttved by conceits, but is in some plaees 
very beautiful ; and it is strange thai 
€halmers, who reprinted Turbennlle and 
Warner, should have left Sidney out of 
his collection of British poets. A poon 
by the writer just mentioned, Warner, 
with the qusint title, Albion's England, 
1686, hss at least the equivocal merit of 
great length. It is rather legendary than 
historical; some passages are pleasing, 
but it is not a woric of genius, and the 
style, though natural, seldom rises above 
that of prose. 

67. Spenser's Epithalamium on his own 
marriage, written perh^[)s in 1694, sokwa- 
is of a far higher mood than any- » £»<? 
thing we have named. It is a •»»■«- 
strain redolent of a bridegroom's Joy and 
of a poet's fancy. The English language 
seems to expand itself with a copiousness 
unknown before, while he pours fovtfa the 
varied imagery of thih splendid little poem. 
I do not know any other nuptial song, an- 
cient or modem, of equal beamy. It is 
an intoxication of ecstasy, aident, noble, 
and pure. But it pleased not Heaven that 
these day-dreams of genius and vimie 
should be undisturbed. 

68. Shakspeare's Venus and Adonis ap^ 
pears to have been published in Pocma sr 
1693, and his Rape of Lucrece amiBveara. 
the followmg year. The redundance of 
blossoms in these Juvenile effusions of bia 
unbounded fertiUty obstructs the reader^ 
attention, and sometimes almost leads ns 
to give him credit fbr less reflection and 
sentiment than he will be found to display. 
The style is flowing, and, in ffeneral, mora 
perspicuous than the Elizabethan poets 
are wont to be. But I am not sure that 
they would betray themselves tof the 
works of Shakspeare, had they been anoD- 
ymously published. 

69. In the last decad of this century 
several new poets came forward. nuM mrf 
Samuel Daniel is one of these. iNaitcn. 
His Complaint of RcMamond, and prolNi^ 
hly many of his minor poems, belong to 
this period ; and it was also that of hi« 
greatest popularity. On the death of 
Spenser in 1698, he was thought worthy 
to succeed him as poet lanreate ; and some 
of his contemporaries ranked him in the 
second place ; an eminence due rather to 
the purity of his language than to its vig^ 
our.* Michael Dra3rton, who first tried 



of Poedy thmight fit lo indnlge in i 
attacks on Godwin. It is singular that moo 
sense and edneation aboald persist in lancjing that 

such argnmenta are likely to convince any ^ 

sionate reader. 

r,«aLiL 
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liis i]ieplieid*8 |ii|)«,^Ui Mme suoceM, m 
the usual style, published his Barons' 
Wars ia 1M6. They relate to the last 
years of Edward 11.* and conclude with 
the execution of Mortimer under his son. 
This poem, therefore, seems to possess a 
soiBcient unity, and, tried by rules of crit- 
icism, might be thought not far remored 
ftom the class of epic ; a dignity, howev- 
er, to which it has never pretended. But 
in ito conduct Drayton follows lustorr 
▼ery closely, and we are kept too much 
in mind of a common chronicle. Though 
not verv pleasing, however, in its general 
effect, this poem. The Barons' Wars, con* 
tains several passages of considerable 
beauty, which men of greater renown, 
especially Milton, who availed himself 
laigely of all the poetry of the preceding 
age, feiave been willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of 
ffggetf- ^^ ^^^ Oavies, afterward chief- 
iMm tr justice of Ireland, entitled Nosce 
vvim. Teipeum, pubhshed in 1600, usu- 
ally, though rather inaccurately, called his 
poem on the Immortality of the SouL 
Perhaps no language can produce a poem, 
extending to so great a length, of more 
condensation of thought, or in which few- 
er languid verses will be found. Yet, ac- 
cording to some definitions, the Noace 
Teipeum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch 
as It shows no passion and little fancy. 
If it reaches the heart at all, it is through 
the reason. But, since strong argument 
in terse and correct style fails not to give 
OS pleasure in prose, it seems strange that 
it snould lose its effect when it gams the 
aid of regular metre to gpratify the ear and 
assist the memory. Lines there are in 
Davies which far outweigh much of the 
descriptive and imaginative poetry of the 
last two centuries, whether we estimate 
them by the pleasure they impart to us, or 
by the intellectual vigour they display. 
Experience has shown that the faculties 
peculiarly deemed poetical are frequently 
exhibited in a considerable degree, but 
very few have been able to preserve a 
perspicuous brevity, without stiffness or 
pedantry (allowance made for the aubject 
and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, 
so successfully as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hallos Satires are tolerably known, 
Stttiw or P^^y on account of the snbse- 
iMi, Mar- queut celebrity of the anUior in 
M«an4 a very different province, and 

■* wttly ftrom a notion, to which 
he gave hirth by announcing the claim, 
that he was the first English satirist In 



that DaoiBl wm noken of bj contempoTBiy criticf 
ss Um poUihar and paxifier of the Eogush Ubgaaga. 



a geneval sense of satire, we have seen 
that he had been anticipated by Oascojme ; 
but Hall has more of the direct Juvenalian 
invective, which he may have reckoned 
easential to that species of poetry. They 
are deserving of regard in themselves. 
Warton has made many extracts from 
Hall's Satires: he praises in them *'a 
classical precision to which English poe- 
try had yet rarely attained ;'* and calls the 
versification " equally energetic and elCi* 
gant.*'* The former epithet may be ad- 
mitted ; but elegance is hardly compatible 
with what Warton ovms to oe the chief 
fault of Hall, " his obscurity, arising from 
a remote phraseology, constrained combi- 
nations, unfamiliar allusions, elliptical 
apostrophes, and abniptneee of expres- 
sion." Hall is, in fact, not only so harsh 
and rugffed that he cannot be read with 
much pleasure, but so obscure, in very 
many places, that he cannot be underw 
stood at aB, lus hues finequently bearing 
no visible connexion in sense or grammar 
with their neighbours. The stream is 
powerAil, but turt)id and often choked.t 
Marston and Donne may be added to Hall 
in this style of poetry, as belonging to the 
sixteenth century, though the satires of 
the latter were not pubhahed till long af* 
terward. With as muoh obscurity as 
Hall, he has a still more inharmonious 
versification, and not nearly equal vigour. 
73. The roughness of these satirical po* 
ets was, perhaps, studiously affect- hq^qi^ 
ed; for it was not much in unison tioa«f 
with the general tone of the age. ^^^^ 
It requires a good deal of care to ^'**' 
avoid entirely the combinations of eonso>> 
nants that clog our language; nor have 
Drayton or Spenser always escaped this 
embarrassment. But in the lighter poe> ^ 
try of the queen's last years, a remarkft*^:} 
ble sweetness of modulation has always 
been recognised. This has sometimes 
been attributed to the general fondness 
for music. It is at least certain that some 
of our old madrigals are as beautiful in 
lanmia^e as they are in melody. Several 
coUectiona were published in the reign of 
Elizabeth*! And it iM evident that the ret* 



« Hiat of Ehgttah Poatrr, iv., 33a 

tHaU*a Satirea are praiM hjf CampbeU^aa wdl 
aa WartoDf foil aa mucb, in mj opimon, aa ihay 
detonra. Warton haa compared Maraton with HalV 
and conelodea that the latter i» more ** elegant, ex- 
act, and elaborata." Mora to than hie rival be may 
by poeaibility be aHaamad ; but tbaaa three epitbais 
cannot be predicated of bia aatiiaa in any hot a ral* 
atiYoi 



t Morlay*a Moaical kin, 1504, and anoChar ool- 
lection in lfi97, contain aooia preuy tonga.— Eritiah 
Bibliographer, i. 342. A few of theee madiigala 
will alao ba Soapd in Mr. Campheli'a Speciiaana. . 
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gard to the capacity of hia retse for maf- 
riage with moaic, that was before the po- 
et's mind, would not only polish his metre, 
bat give it grace and sentiment, while it 
banished also the pedanti^, the antithesis, 
the prolixity which had disfigured the ear- 
lier lyric poems. Their measures became 
more vanous : though the quatrain, alter- 
nating by eight and six syllables, was still 
very popular, we find the trochaic verse 
of seven sometimes ending with a double 
rhyme, usual towards the end of the 
queen's reign. Many of these occur in 
En^and's Helicon, and in the poems of 
8i&ey. 

73. The translations of ancient poets 
Traiwitttaii ^y Phaier, Golding, Stanyhurst, 
•THoiMrbj and several more, do not chal- 
c^^v^am lenge our attention; most of 
them, in fact, being very wretched per- 
formances.* Marlowe, a more celebrated 
name, did not, as has commonly been said, 
translate the poem of Hero and Leander 
ascribed to Musaeus, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiads on the same 
subject; a paraphrase, in every sense of 
the emthet, of the most licentious kind. 
This he left incomplete, and it was finish- 
ed by Chapman.t But the most remark- 
able productions of this kind are the Iliad 
of Chapman and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, 
both pnnted in 1600 ; the former, however, 
containing in that edition but fifteen books, 
to which the rest was subsequently added. 
Pope, after censuring the haste, negli- 
gence, and fustian language of Chapman, 
observes *' that which is to be allowed him, 
and which very much contributed to cover 
his defects, is a free, daring spirit that ani- 
mates his translation, which is something 
like what one might imagine Homer him- 
self would have written before he arrived 
at years of discretion.'' He might have 
added that Chapman's translation, with 
all its defects, is often exceedingly Ho- 
meric; a praise which Pope himself seldom 
attained. Chapman deals abundantly in 
compound epithets, some of which have 
retained their place ; his verse is rhymed, 
of fourteen syllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decasyl- 
lable couplet ; he is often uncouth, often 
unmusical, and often low ; but the spirited 
and rapid flowof hfo metre makes him re- 
spectable to lovers of poetry. Waller, it 
is said, could not read him without tran- 
sport It must be added, that he is an un- 
futhful translator, and interpolated much, 



* WartOD^cliBik. liT., hat fOM ymj laborioatlj 
kilotliit mbloct. 

t Marlowa'fe pMm it npobUafafld in theRcfltitota 
ef Sir EfBTton Brydgei. It it liiigalar that Warton 
■heold ks«i takan it kr a tnoilatiott of JCwMi^ 



the general radnndancy of 
style.* 

74. Fairfax'aTasso has been morel 
ed, and is better known. Campbell 
has called it, in rather strong terms, 
" one of the dories of Elizabeth's leisn.** 
It is not the first version of the Jeroswm, 
one Tery literal and prosaic having been 
made b^ Carew in 1694.t That of Pair- 
fax, if It does not represent the grace of 
its original, and deviates also too much 
from its sense, is by no means defieiettt in 
spirit and vigour. It has been considered 
as one of the earliest works in which the 
obsolete English, which had not t>eefi laid 
aside in the days of Sackville, and vHiicfa 
Spenser affected to preserve, gave way to 
a style not much diffisring, at least in point 
of single words and phrases, from that of 
the present age. But this praise is equally 
due to Daniel, to Drayton, and to othera 
of the later Elizabethan poets. The trans- 
lation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, 
in 1601, is much inferior. 

76. An injudicious endeavour to substi- 
tute the Latin metres for those ^mk/num 
congenial to our language, met oTm^mi 
with no more success than it ■»««- 
deserved, unless it may be called suc- 
cess that Sidney, and even Spenser, were 
for a moment seduced into approbation of 
it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remember- 
ed as the latter's friend, recommended the 
adoption of hexameters in some letters 
which passed between them, and Spenser 
appears to have concurred. Webbe, a few 
years afterward, a writer of little taste or 
ear for poetry, supported the same scheme, 
but maybe said to nave avenged the wrong 
of English verse upon our great poet by 
travestying the Shepherd's Ralendar into 
Sapphics.t Campion, in 1602, still haipe 
upon this foolish pedantiy; many in* 



* Warton, it., 209. Retroapectrf Review, toL 
iiL See alao a verf cood compariaon of the AiSet- 
ent tranalatiooa of Homer, in Blackwood*a Mags- 
sioe for 1831 and 1832, where Chapmaii cornea in 
for hia doe. 

t In the third Tolnme of the RetroepectiTe Re> 
▼iew, theae tranaladona are compam, and it ia 
abown that Caiew ia far nDora literal than Fairfiu, 
who haa taken great libertiea wiih hia oriaiiML 
EztracU from Carew will alao be foood in the 
Britiah Bibliographer, i., 30. They era miaerably 
bad. 

t W^hbe'a aoeoeaa waa not hiriCiDff to the Lalm. 
lata. Thna, in theeecond Edogno ofy 
heantifuilinea 

At mecnm raocia, tna dum Teatigia Inatro, 

Sole aub ardeoti reaonant arboata dcadia» 
we have this delectable bezametiie vcimn : 
Bat l7 the ecorched bank-akiee i* thy fiBotalope atiU 

I go plodding: 

Hedgerowa hot oo raammd with g twthmi e BMoni* 

nUya^Bsduag. 
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( of trbieh may be iouiid duriiig the 
Elizabethan period. It is well known that 
in German the practice has been in some 
measure successful, through the example 
of a distinguished poet, and through trans- 
lations from the ancients in measures 
closely corresponding with their own. In 
this there is doubtl^ the advantage of 
presenting a truer mirror of the original. 
but as most imitations of Latin measures, 
in German or English, begin by violating 
their first principle, which assigns an in- 
variable value in time to the syllables of 
every word, and produce a chaos of false 
QOantities, it seems as if they could only 
disgust any one acquainted with classical 
versification. In the early Enghsh hexam- 
eters of the period before us, we some- 
times perceive an intention to arrange 
long and short syllables according to the 
an^offies of the Latin tongue. But this 
would soon be found impracticable in our 
own, which, abounding in harsh termimu 
tions, cannot long obaerve the law of posi- 
tion. 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one 
Nmter«r hundred names of poets belong- 
PMisia^ ingto the reign of Elizabeth might 
™*''^ be enumerated, besides many 
that have left no memorial except their 
songs. This, however, was but a moder- 
ate computation. Drake has made a hst 
of more than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perhaps, do not strictly belong to 

. the Elizabethan period.* But many of 
these are only known by short pieces in 
such miscellaneous collections as have 
been mentioned. Yet, in the entire bulk 
of poetry, England could not, perhaps, 

^ bear comparison with Spain or France, to 
say nothing of Italy. She had come, in 
iact, much later to cultivate poetry as a 
general accomplishment. And, conse- 
^uenthr, we find much less of the mechan- 
ism of"^ style than in the contemporaneous 
verse of other languages. The English 
sonnetteers deal less in customary epitheto 

>^and conventional modes of expression. 
Every thought was to be woriced out in 
new terms, since the scanty precedents 
of earlier versifiers did not supply them. 
This was evidenUv the cause of many 
Uemishes in the Elizabethan poetry ; of 
much that was false in taste, much that 
was eiUier too harsh and extravagant, or 
too humble, and of more that was so ob- 
scure as to defy all interpretation. But it 
saved also that monotonous equability that 
often wearies us in more polished poetry. 
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ShOnMn and bii TiiDM, i, 674 Evsnkkit 
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There is more pleasure, more sense of 
sympathy with another mind, in Uie peru- 
sal even of Gascoyne or Edwards, than in 
that of many French and Italian versifiers 
whom their contemporaries extolled. This 
is all that we can justly say in their fa- 
vour; for any comparison of the Eliza- 
bethan poetry, save Spenser's alone, with 
that of the nineteenth century, would 
show an extravagant predilection for the 
mere name or dress of antiquity. 

77. It would be a great omission to 
neglect, in any review of the Eliz- ^^^ fri 
abethan poetry, that extensive, snciMi 
though anonymous class, the Scots ^^■<'*- 
and English ballads. The very earlieal 
of these have been adverted to in our ac- 
count of the fifteenth century. They be- 
came much more numerous in the pres- 
ent. The age of many may be deter- 
mined by historical or other allusions; 
and from these, availing ourselves of sim- 
ihirity of style, we may Axt with some 
probability, the date of such as furnish no 
distinct evidence. This, however, is pre- 
carious, because the language has often 
been modernized ; and, passing . for some 
time by oral tradition, they are frequently 
not exempt from marks of interpolation. 
But, upon the whole, the rei^ of Mary 
and James VI., from the middle to the 
close of the sixteenth century, must be 
reckoned the golden age of the Scottish 
ballad; and there are many of the cor- 
responding period in England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no ques- 
tion as to the superiority of Scotland in 
her ballads. Those of an historic or le- 
gendary character, especially the former, 
are ardently poetical ; the nameless min- 
strel is often inspired with an Homeric 
power of rapid narration, bold description, 
lively or pathetic touches of sentiment. 
They are familiar to us through several 
publications, and chiefly through the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border, by one 
whose genius these indigenous lays had 
firet excited, and whose own writings, 
when the whole civilized world did hom- 
age to his name, never ceased to bear the 
indelible impress of the associations that 
had thus been generated. The Enghsh 
ballads of the northern border, or, perhaps, 
of the northern countries, come near in 
their general character and cast of man- 
nere to the Scottish, but, as far as I have 
seen, with a manifest inferiority. Those, 
again, which belong to the south, and bear 
no trace either of the rude mannen or of 
the wild superetitions which the bards of 
Ettrick and Cheviot display, fall generally 
into a creeping style, wnich has exposed 
the oommoa ballad to contempt. They 
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an aometimet, neveitheleM, not dafoid 
of elegance, and often pathetic. The best 
are known through Percy*8 Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry; a collection eingularly 
heterogeneoas, and very unequal in merit, 
but from the publication of which in 1774, 
some of high name have dated the revival 
of a genuine feeling for true poetry in the 
public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the 
Tbe FMry chief boast of this period, the 
^i^MB. Fafiry Queen. Spenser, as is 
well known, composed the greater part 
of his poem in Ireland, on the banks of his 
favourite Mulla. The first three books 
were published in 1590 ; the last three did 
not appear till 1696. It is a perfectly im- 
probable supposition, that the remaining 
part, or six books required for the com- 
pletion of his design, have been lost The 
short interval before the death of this 
mat poet was filled up by calamities suf- 
ficient to wither the fertility of any mind. 

80. The first book of the Fadry Queen 
Sopertori- ^ ^ complete poem, and, far from 
ty of tha requiring any continuation, is 
im book, rattier injured by the useless reap- 
pearance of its hero in the second. It is 
generally admitted to be the finest of the 
six. In no other is the allegory so clearly 
Conceived by the poet, or so steadily pre- 
served, yet with a disguise so delicate 
that no one is offended by that servile set- 
ting forth of a moral meaning we fre- 
quently meet with in allegorical poems ; 
and the reader has the gratification that 
good writing in works of fiction always 
produces, that of exercising his own inge- 
nuity without perplexing it. That the red 
cross knight designates the militant Chris- 
tian, whom Una, the true church, loves ; 
whom Duessa, the type of popery, sedu- 
ces : who is reduced almost to despair, but 
rescued by the intervention of Una, and 
the assistance of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
is what no one feels any difficulty in ac- 
knowledging, but what every one may ea- 
sily read the poem without perceiving or 
remembering. In an allegory conducted 
with such propriety, and concealed or re- 
vealed with so much art, there can surely 
be nothing to repel our taste ; and those 
who read the first book of the Faery 
Queen without pleasure, must seek (what 
others, perhaps, will be at no loss to dis- 
cover for them) a different cause for their 
indifference than the tediousness or in- 
dpidity of aUefforical poetry. Every can- 
to of this book teems with the choicest 
beauties of imagination ; he came to it in 
the freshness of his genius, which shines 
throughout with a uniformity it does not 
always afterward maintain, m»ullied t^ 



fiatteiT, imobaeiirod by pedatatry, aad lU^ 

quenched by languor. 

81. In the foUowing books we bmr% 
much less allegory ; for the per- TbooMcnd- 
sonification oX abstract quali- tei k«>te. 
ties, though often confounded with it, does 
not p^roperiy belong to that class of com* 
position: it requires a covert sense be- 
neath an apparent fable, such as the first 
book contains. But of this I do not dis- 
cover many proofs in the second or third, 
the legends of Temperance and Chastity ; 
they are contrived to exhibit these virtues 
and their opposite vices, hot with little 
that is not obvious upon the surface. In 
the fourth and sixth books there Is still 
less ; but a different species of allegory, 
the historical, which the oommentstors 
have, with more or less success, endeav- 
oured to trace in other portions of the 
poem, breaks out unequivocally in the le- 
gend of Justice, which occupies the fifth. 
The friend and patron of Spenser, Sir Ar- 
Uiur Grey, lord deputy of Ir^nd, ia evi- 
dently portrayed in Arthegal ; and the lat- 
ter cantos of this book represent, not al- 
ways with great felicity, much of the ior- 
ei|p and domestic history of the times. 
It is sufficiently intimated by the poet him- 
self, that his Gloriana, or Fa^ry Qneen, is 
the type of Elizabeth ; and he has given 
her another representative in the fair hunt- 
ress BelphcBbe. Spenser's adulation of 
her beauty (at some fifty or sixty yean of 
age) may be extenuated, we can say no 
more, by the practice of wise and great 
men, and by his natural tendency to clothe 
the objects of his admiration in the hoes 
of fancy ; but its exaggeration leaves the 
servility of the Italians far behind. 

83. It has been justly observed by a 
living writer of the most ardent mumm-j 
and enthusiastic genius, whose el- •m«o or 
oquence is as the rush of mighty '■■■*3^» 
waters, and has left it for others almost 
as invidious to praise in terms of less rap- 
ture, as to censure what he has borne along 
in the stream of unhesitating eolOgy, that 
^' no poet has ever had a more exquisite 
sense of the beautiful than Spenser.*^ 
In Virgil and Tasso this was not less 
powerful ; but even they, even the latter 
himself, do not hang with such a tender- 
ness of delight, with such a forgetful de- 
lay, over the fair creations of their fancy. 
Spenser is not averse to images tiiat jar 
on the mind by exciting horror or disgust, 
and sometimes his touches are rather too 
strong ; but it is on love and beauty, on 

• I allode kere to t irvry btilttaat Mr)M«f fApen 
on tbe Fairy Qwu, poUiihod is Bisckwoodii 
liagaziDe doling the yoftit 1834 mA 11 
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boluMM and nrtua, that he reposes with 
eU the sympathy of his sooL 'nie slow- 
ly-sliding motion of his stansa, ''with 
many a bout of linked sweetness long 
drawn out," beautifully corresponds to 
the dreamy enchantment of his descrip- 
tion, when Una, or Belf^osbe, or Florimel, 
or Amoret, are present to his mind. In 
Uds Taried delineation of female perfect- 
J. ness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; 
Dor, exeepting Shakspeare, has he had, 
perh^w, any later rival. 

63. Spenser is naturally compared with 
tMnpiriii Ariosto. Tierce wars and faith- 
isAftaM. fyi loves did moralize the song*' 
of both poets. But in the constitution of 
their minds, in the character of their poe- 

S, they were almost the reverse of each 
er. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent ; 
his pietnrss shift like the hues of heaven ; 
eTea while diffuse, he seems to leave in 
an instant what he touches, and is pro- 
lix by the number, not the duration, or his 
images. Spenser is habitually serious ; 
his slow stanza seems to suit the temper 
of his genius ; he loves to dwell on the 
sweetness and beauty which his fancy 
portrays. The ideal of chivalry, rather 
derived iiom its didactic theory than from 

J^ the procedents of romance, is always be- 
fore him ; his morality is pure and even 
stenit with nothing of the libertine tone 
of Ariosto. He worked with far worse 
tools than the bard of Ferrara, with a lan- 
guage not Quite formed, and into which he 
rather injooicioualy poured an unnecessa- 
ry archaism, while the style of his con- 
temporaries was undeigoing a rapid change 
in tne opposite direction. His stanza of 
nine lines is particulariy inconvenient and 
languid in narration, where the Italian oc- 
tave is sprightly and vigorous ; though 
even this Mcomes ultimately monoto- 
nous by its regularity, a fault from which 

^ only the ancient hexameter and our blank 
yerse are exempt. 

64. Spenser may be Justly said to excel 
Ariosto in oriffinahty of invention, in force 
and variety of character, in strength and 
vividness of conception, in depth of reflec- 
tion, in fertility of imagination, and, above 
i^ in that exclusively poetical cast of 
ibeling which discerns in everything what 
eomnion minds do not perceive. In Uie 
construction and arrangement of their fa- 
ble neither deserve much praise ; but the 
siege of Paris gives the Ortando Furioeo, 
spite of its perpetual shiftings of the scene, 
rather more unity in the reader's appre- 
hension than bdongs to the Faery Queen. 
Spenser is, no douM, decidedly inferior in 
ease and liveliness of narration, as well 
as clearness and felid^ of laoguage. 



But, upon tiius comparing the tvro poets, 
we have little reason to blush for our 
countryman. Yet the fame of Ariosto is 

Spread through Europe, while Spenser is 
most unknown out of England; and 
even in this affe, when much of our litera- 
ture is So widely diffused, I have not ob- 
served prooi^ of much acquaintance wiUi 
him on the Continent. 

86. The language of Spenser, like that 
of Shakspeare, is an instrument stytoor 
manufactured for the sake of the ap«Mr. 
work it was to perform. No other poet Jt' 
had written like either, thoush both have 
had their imitators. It is rather apparent- 
ly obsolete by his partiality to certain dis- 
used forms, such as the y before the par- 
ticiple, than from any close resemblance 
to the diction of Chaucer or Ljrdgate.* 
llie enfeebling expletives do and did^ 
though certainly veiy common in our ear- a 
ly writers, had never been employed with 
such an unfortunate predilection as by 
Spenser. Their everiasting recurrence is 
among the great blemishes of his style. 
His versification is in many passages 
beautifully harmonious ; but ne has fre- 
quently permitted himself, whether for 
the sue of variety or from some other V 
cause, to balk the ear in the conclusion 
of a stanza.t 

66. The inferiority of the last three 
books to the former is surely inferiority 
very manifest His muse gives orih«iat- 
(gradual signs of weariness ; the •" ***** 
imagery becomes less vivid, the vein of 
poetical description less rich, the digres- 
sions more frequent and yerix>se. It is 
true that the fourth book is full of inven- 
tions, and contains much admirable poe- 
try ; yet even here we perceive a compar- 
ative deficiency in the quantity of excel- 
ling passages, which becomes fkr more 
apparent as we proceed, and the last book 
foils very short of the interest which the 
earlier part of the Faftry Queen had ex- 



Mjs Bao JoDMD, '*iii •fleeting tbt 
ancianta, writ no lingoage ; yet I woald have bim 
read for hia matter, bot aa Virgil read Enmoa.** 
Tbia ia rather in the aareaatic tone attributed to 
Jonaon» 

t ColeiidffB. who bad a Yeiy auoQg peneption of 
the beaoty of Speoaer'a poetry, baa obaerred hia 
alternate alliteration, *' Which, when well aaed, it 
a great aecret in melody ; aa, *«ad to tee her mt^ 
rm^ conatraint ;' 'en the graas her dsmfy limba 
4U lay.' " But i can baldly agree with him when 
be proeeeda to aay " it never alrikee any an- 
wanied ear aa artificial, or other than the reaalt of 
the neceaaarr morement of the ▼erae." The arti- 
fice aeema often very (^YJook I do not alao quite 
underaund, or. if I do, cannot aconieeee in what 
loUowa, that ** Bntomfn deecnptiOQa aie not, ia 
the true eeaae of the word, pictoreaqoe, hot aie 
e^ mp o M d of a toondroiif $m$t pf iM^fM, 9» immm 
drMMt.'^^-Coletidge'i Aemains, voL i^ pi 83l 
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cited. There is, perhaps, less reason than 
some have imagined to regret that Spen- 
ser did not complete his original design. 
The Fa^ry Queen is already in the class 
of longest poems. A double length, es- 
pecially if, as we may well snspect^ the 
succeeding parts would have been infe- 
rior, might have deterred many readers 
from the perusal of what we now possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it is, per- 
haps, even in Ariosto, when we read much 
in either, that tales of knights and ladies, 
^ giants and salvage men, end in a satiety 
which no poetic^ excellence can over- 
come. Anosto, sensible of this intrinsic 
defect in the epic romance, has enlivened 
it by a great variety of incidents, and by 
much wX carries us away from the pecu- 
liar tone of chivalrous manners. The 
world he lives m is before his eyes, and 
to please it is his aim. He plays with his 
characters as with puppets that amuse the 
spectator and himself. In Spenser, no- 
thing is more remarkable than the steadi- 
ness of his apparent faith in the deeds of 
knighthood. He had little turn for sport- 
iveness ; and in attempting it, as in the 
unfortunate instance of Malbecco, and a 
few shorter passages, we find him dull 
as well as coarse. It is in the ideal world 
of pure and noble virtues that his spirit, 
wounded by neglect and weary of trou- 
ble, loved to refresh itself without reason- 
ing or mockery ; he forgets the reader, 
aiM cares little for his taste, while he can 
indulge the dream of his own delighted 
fancy. It may be here also observed, 
that the elevated aiMi religious morality of 
Spenser's poem would secure it, in the 
eyes of every man of Just taste, from the 
ndicule which the mere romances of 
knight-errantry must incur, and a^^ainst 
which Aiiosto evidently guarded himself 
by the gay tone of bis narration. The 
Orlando Fuiioso and the FaSry Queen are 
each in the spirit of its age ; but the one 
was for Italy in the days of Leo, the oth- 
er for England nnder Elizabeth, before, 
though but just before, the severity of the 
Reformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Britomart, in twelve cantos, m 
praise of Ohasti^, would have been re- 
ceived with a smile at the court of Ferra- 
ra, which would have had almost as little 
aympathv with the justice of Arthegal. 

67. The allegories of Spenser have 
^itagorica been frequently censured. One 

of (^ Fit- of their greatest offences, per- 
ty QMM. j^pg^ jg ^^ ^^y ^^^^ j^.j^ ^ 

some tedious and uninteresting poetry of 
the same kind. There is usiuuly some- 
thing repelsive in the apphcation of an 
Mnctof general name to a person, in 



which, though with some wnut of regud, 
as I have intimated above, to the propet 
meaning of the word, we are apt to thmk 
that allegorical fiction consisto. The 
French and English poets of the Middle 
Ages had far too much of this ; and it is 
to be regretted that Spenser did not give 
other mellations to nis Care and De- 
spair, as he has done to Duessa and Tm^ 
lus. In fiict, Orsoglio is but a giant, Ho- 
milti % porter, Ob^ience a servant. The 
names, when English, suggest eomethinc 
that perplexes us : but the Mings exhibited 
are mere persons of the drama, men and 
women, whose office or character is des- 
ignated by their appellation. 

88. The general style of the Fa^Sry 
Queen is not exempt from several mm^Bii 
defects besides those of obsolete- •■|gi>» 
ness and redundancy. Spenser ^^"^^^ 
seems to have been sometimes deficient in 
one attribute of a great poet, the contin- 
ual reference to the truth of nature, so 
that his fictions should be always soch as 
might exist on the given conditions. This 
arises in great measure from copjring his 
predecessors too much in description, not 
suffering his own good sense to conect 
their deviations from truth. Thus, in the 
beautiful description of Una, whne she 
first is introduced to us, riding 

UpoD a IowIt sm more ^hila thu now: 
UtntifmmekwkiUr. 

This absurdity may have been sogvested 
by Ovid*s Brachia Sithonia candidiOTa 
mve; but the image in this line is not 
brought so distinctly before die mind as 
to be hideous as well as untrue; it is 
merely a hypeibohcal parallel.* A sim- 
ilar objection lies to the stanza enumer»- 
ting as many kinds of trees as the poet 
could call to mind, in the description of a 
forest, 

The tailmg pine, the eedar Drood and till. 
The Ttne-prop elm, the poplar never dir, 
The bnilder oak, eole kmg of Jbreata aU, 
The aspine good for atavea, the cjpraae ftmeril, 

with thirteen more in the next stanaa. 
Every one knows that a natural forest 
never contains such a variety of speciea ; 
nor, indeed, could such a medley as Spen- 
ser, treading in the steps of Ovid, haa 
brought from all soils and chmates, have 
existed long if planted by the hands of 
man. Thus, also, in the last canto of the 
second book, we have a celebrated stan- 
za, and certamly a veiy beautiful one, if 



» yineentBoiirae,inhiatnnalationof wniiam 
and Margaret, baa one of fiia ao 
ever wrate : 

Candidior niribaa, frigidioiqiie i 
Bat thia is nid of a gboat. 
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this defect did not attach to it, irliere 
winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical 
instraments are supposed to conspire in 
one harmony. A good writer has obserr* 
ed upon this, that ** to a person listening 
to a concert of toiccs and instruments, 
the interruption of singing birds, winds, 
and waterfalls would be little better than 
the torment of Hogarth*s enraged mosi- 
cian.*** But perhaps the enchantment of 
the Bower of Bliss, where this is feigned 
to have occurred, may in some degree 
jusdfy Spenser in this mstance, by taiing 
It out or the common course of nature. 
The stanza is translated from Tasso, 
whom our own poet has followed with 
close footsteps in these cantos of the sec- 
ond book of the Faery Queen— cantos of- 
ten in themselves beautiful, but which are 
rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the 
original, and fall very short of its ethereal 
grace and sweetness. It would be unjust 
not to relieve these strictures by observ- 
ing that very numerous passages might 
be brought nom the Faery Queen of ad- 
mirable truth in painting, and of indispu- 
table oriffinality. The cave of Despair, 
the hovel of dorceca, the incantation of 
Amoret, are but a few among those that 
will occur to the reader of Spenser. 

89. The admiration of this great poem 
AdmiTttim V&8 unanimous and enthusias- 
g^PMry tic. No academy had been tndn- 
^*''^' ed to carp at his genius with mi- 
nute cavilling ; no recent popularity, no 
traditional fame (for Chaucer was rather 
venerated than much in the hands of the 
reader) interfered with the immediate 
recoffnition of his supremacy. The Fa^ 
ery Queen became at once the delight of 
every accomplished gentleman, the model 
of every poet, the solace of every schol- 
ar. In the course of the next century, 
by the extinction of habits derived fiom 
chivalry, and the change, both of taste and 
language, which came on with the civil 
wars and the restoration, Spenser lost 
something of hts attraction, and much 
more of his influence over literature ; yet, 
in the most phlegmatic temper of the gen- 
eral reader, ne seems to have been one of 
our most popular writers. Time, howev- 
er, has gradually wrought its work ; and, 
DOtwithstandiug the more imaginative cast 
of poetnr in the present century, it may 
be well doubted wnether the Faery Queen 
is as much read or as highly esteemed as 
in the days of Anne. It is not, perhaps, 
very difficult to account for this : those 



« Twining^ Tftulatian of AriitoClfl't Poelics, 



who seek the ddiflht that mere fiction pre- 
sents to the mind (and they are the great 
majority of readers), have been supplied to 
the utmost limit of their craving, by stores 
accommodated to every temper, and far 
more stimulant than the legends of Faery- 
land. But we must not fear to assert, 
with the best judges of this and of former 
ages, that Spenser is still the third name 
in the poetical literature of our country, 
and that he has not been surpassed, except 
by Dante, in any other.* 

0<t If we place Tasso and Spenser 
Si^^wi^ English poetry of oen«,-^ 
Elizabeth's reign will certamly auoi orltiii. 
not enter into competition with iS^^JS*' 
that of the corresponding period ^^' 
in Italy. It would require not only much 
national prejudice, but a want of genuine 
mttheHc discernment to put them on a lev- 
el. But it may still be said that our own 
muses had their charms ; and even that, 
at the end of the century, there was a bet- 
ter promise for the future than beyond the 
Alfw. We might compare the poetry of 
one nation to a beauty of the court, with 
noble and regular features, a slender form, 
and grace in all her steps, but wanting a 
genuine simplicity of countenance, and 
with somewhat of sickliness in the delica- 
cy of her complexion, that seems to indi-i 
cate the passing away of the fi^t season 
of youth; while that of the other would 
rather aiq^fest a country maiden, newly 
mingling with polished society, not of per- 
fect lineaments, but attracting beholders 
by the spirit, variety, and intelligence of 
her expression, and rapidly wearing off 
the traces of rusticity, which are still 
sometimes visible in her demeanour. 



* Mr. Campbell has given a character of Spen- 
aer, not 80 enthnaiaatic aa that to which I have al- 
luded, hot ao diacTiroinatlnf , and, in general, aoond, 
that 1 ahall take the libertr of eztiacting it from 
hia Spedmeoa of the Brituih Poeta, i., 18&. " His 
command of imagery ia wide, eaay, and luxuriant 
He threw the aoul of harmony into our Terae, and 
made it more warmly, tenderly, and magnificently 
deacripttve than it ever waa before, or, with a few 
excepiio a a, than it haa ever been aince. It miHt 
certainly be owned that in deacription he exhibite 
nothing of the brief atrokee and robust power which 
characterize the very greatest poeu ; but we shall 
nowhere find more airy and ezpanaiTe ionges of 
riaiooary tbinn, a sweeter tone of aentimept, or a 
finer floab in the ookmra of language, than in thia 
Rubens of English poetry. Hia fancy teema ezu- 
berantlT in minuteness of chvumstance, like a fer- 
tile aeil aending Moom and ▼erdore through the ut« 
mnateztremiiiee of the Ibliam which it noarishes. 
On a comprehensive riew of the whole work, we 
certainly misa the charm of strength, symmetry, and 
rapid or interesting proness ; for, though the plan 
which the poet designed ii not completed, it iaeasy 
to aee that no addiiiflDr* i- .w 

deieditlsMpsfpleud.'' 
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SaoT. V. Ov Latdi Poitbt. 

Id Italy.— Gennaoy.— France.— Great Britain. 

01. TBBCiiltiTatioiiofpoetry in modem 
DMAineof laoffoages did DOt, 88 yet, thin the 
Lttia po^ nsks of Latin TefBifieri. They 
tiyiniiaiy; ^^^ ^ ^^ contrary, more nu- 
merous in this period than before. Italy, 
indeed, ceased to produce men equal to 
those who had flourished in tiie age of 
Leo and Clement. Some of consideraUe 
merit will be found in the great collection, 
** Carmina illustrium Poetarum" (Floren- 
tiB, 1719) ; one, too, which, rigorously ex- 
cluding all voluptuous poetry, makes some 
sacrifice of gemas to scrupulous morality. 
The brothers Amaltei aro perhaps the 
best of the later period. It is not always 
easy, at least without more pains than I 
have taken, to determine the chronology 
of tiiese poems, which are printed in the 
alphabetical order of the authors* names. 
But a considerable number must be later 
than the middle of the century. It must 
be owned that most of these poets employ 
trivial images, and do not much vary their 
I6rms of expression on the memory. 
They are generall3r, I think, harmonious ; 
and perhaps metrical faults, though not 
nncommoB, are less so than among the 
Cisalpine Latinists. There appears, on 
tfie whole, an evident decline smce the 
preceding age. 

93. This was tolerably well compensar- 
DomiioBia **^ "* Other parts of Europe, 
ttdioocter One of the most celebrated au- 
thors is a native of Germany, 
Lotichius, whose poems were 
irst published in 15SI, and with much 
amendment in 1661. They are written in 
a strain of luscious eloquence, not rising 
far above the customary level of Ovidian 
poetry, and certainly not often falling be- 
low it. The versification is remarkably 
harmonious and flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficientljr diversified; the 
first foot of each verse is generally a dac- 
tyle, which adds to the grace, but some- 
what impairs the strength. Lotichius is, 
however, a very elegant and classical ver- 
sifier ; and perhaps equal in elegy to Joan- 
nes Secundus, or any Cisalpine writer of 
the sixteenth century.* One of his el- 
ep'es, on the siege of Magdeburg, gave 
nse to a strange notion : tluit he predict- 
ed, b5r a sort of divine enthusiasm, the 
calamities of that city in 1631. Bayle 
has spun a long note out of this fancy of 
some Germans.f But those who take the 



• Bainet edk Urn the bert poet of Oeraianv 
after Eobenaa Heaenc. 
t Moiliof,lL,e.l9. Beyle, art LotichiQa, note 



troiMe, which these critics seem to lunrs 
sfNured themselves, of attending to the 
poem itself, will perceive that the anthor 
concludes it with prognostics of peace in* 
stead of capture. It was evidently wriu 
ten on the siege of Magdeburg by Mau- 
rice in 1650. George Sabinus, son-in-law 
of Melanchthon, ranks second in reputa- 
tion to Lotichius among the Latin poets ci 
Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially 
the former, became the. more far- j^n„^t^ 
voured haunts of the Latin muse, er Lmut 
A collection in three volumes by gJUi.^ 
Grater, under the fictitious name 

of Ranusius Gherus, Delicis Poetamm 
Gallorum, published in 1609, contams the 
principal writers of the former country, 
some entire, some in selection. In these 
volumes there are about 100,000 lines; in 
the Delicis Poetamm fielgaium, a umilaz 
publication by Gruter, I findabout as many ; 
hts third collection, Pelicis Poetarum Ita>- 
lorum, seems not so long, but I have not 
seen more than one volume. These poets 
are disposed alphabetically ; few« compare 
atively speaking, of the Italians seem to 
belong to the latter half of the century, 
but very much the laig&t proportion of the 
French and I>uteh. A fourth collection, 
Deliciae Poetarum Gerroanorum, I have 
never seen. AU these bear the fictitious 
name of Gherus. According to a list in 
Baillet, the number of Italian poets select- 
ed by Grater is 903 ; of French, 108 ; of 
Dutch or Belgic, 129 ; of German, 911. 

94. Among the French poets, Beza, who 
bears in Grater's collection the ctandrnm or 
name of Adeodatus Seba, de- MNDeOaiie- 
serves high pnaise, though some **»*"p««^ 
of his eaiiy pieces are rather licentious.* 
Bellay is also an amatory poet ; in the 
opinion of Baillet he has not succeeded so 
well in Latin as in French. The poeoM 
of Mtuetus are perhaps superior. Joseph 
Scaliger seemed to me to write Latin verse 
tolerah^ well, but he is not rated high- 
ly by Baillet and the authors whom he 
qttotes.t The epigrams of Henry Stephens 

G. This leeRM to hive been agitated after the 
publication of Bayle ; for I fiod ia tbe catak^iue of 
the British Museum a disquisiriou by one Kraaike, 
Utram Petnis Lotichios secundam obddioDeiii ar- 
Wa Magdebartenm pnsdizerit; pobliBhed as iMe 
ae ITOSb 

• Baillet,]!. 1366, thinks Beta an exoenent Latin 
poet The JuTenilia first appeared in IMS. The 
later editions omitted sererai poems. 

t Jagemens dee Savans* n. 1295. One ofScali- 
ger^ poeoaa celebralee that iamuntal ftea, wbieb, 
on a gteat festiTal at Poitiera, ha?iDg appealed on 
the boeom of a learned, and, donbtieaa^ beantifal 
young ladr, Mademoiselle des Roches, waa tbe 
theme of au the wits and acbolaia of the age. Some 
of their Unea, awl tboae of Joe Scaliger amoQg tb« 
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«M remaikablf pronie and hMTy. P«*- 
•emt is irenr ewgant ; his lines breatiie a 
ekasical spirit, and are full of those fng- 
ments of antiquity with which Latin poetiy 
ought always to be inlaid, but in sense 
they are rather fieble.* The epistles, on 
the contrary, of the Chancellor de THos- 
pital, in an easy Horatian vereification, 
are more interesting than such insipid 
effusions, whether of flattery or feigned 
passion, as the majority of modem Latin* 
ists present. They m unequal, and fall 
too often into a creeping style ; but some- 
times we find a spirit and nervousness of 
strength and sentiment, worthy of his 
name; and, though keeping in general to 
the level of Horatian satire, he rises at in- 
tervals to a higher pitch, and wants not 
the skill of descriptive poetry. 

96. The best of Justin poets whom France 
■iMiiiii could boast was Sammarthanus 
tk««»- (Sainte Marthe), Jtnown also, but 
less ikvourably, in his own language. 
They are more classically elegant than 
any others which meet my eye in Gruter's 
couection ; and this, I believe, is the gen- 
eral suffhige of critics.f Few didactic 
poems, probaUy, are superior to his Pmio- 
trophia, on the nurture of children ; it is 
not a little better, which, indeed, is no high 
praise, than the Balia of Tansillo on the 
same subjectt We may place Sammar- 



mn deticned, by Om frsedom. tbey take 
with tlM fair PucaUB, to beat tbe iotmder bimaelf 
in tnuNideiica.— 8ae (Eanea de Paaquier, ii., 9S0. 

* AmoDf the epigrama of Passent I have foood 
one which Amaltheaa aeema to have shortened and 
Impioved. retaining the idea, in hie funoua linae on 
Aeon and Leonilla. I do not know whether thia 
has been obeer^ed. 

. Catera iomoei, deztio eat ocbatos oceUo 
Prater, et eat Imto lomiae ca|»ta aoror. 

Framibos adverais ambo si jnngitia on, 
Bina midem ftciea, vnltoa at anus erit 

8ed to, Caile, toon lomea transmitte eorari, 
Continoo nt vestriim fiat nterque Deoai 

Plena h»c folgebit fratema hice Diana* 
Hujoa iratar oris to qooque, cscns amor. 

Thia ia very Eood, and Pa s a etmt oaght to hare 
credit for the invention : bet the other ia better. 
Thonah moat know the lines by heart, I will insert 
thamMV: 

Lnmine Aoon deztro, capu est LeoniUa sinistro^ 
Et iMtis est forma vincere aterqne Deoe. 

Blende poor, lumen quod babes, concede soiori, . 
die to cseiis amor, sic erit ilia Yenns. 

I have no groond for saying that this was written 
last, except that no one woold have dreamed of 
improving it 

t Bailtet, n. 1401. Some did not serople to set 
him above the best Italiana, and one went eo far aa 
to say that Virgil woold have been eoriooa of the 
pBdotrophia. 

t The fi>llowing linea are a specimen of the 
Padotrophia, taken moeh at random. 
Ipes etiam Alpinta villossi in caotibaa nrss, 
Ipms etiam tigrss, et qoicqoid abiqne iHrarwa est, 



thanus, therefore, at the head of the list; 
and not jfar from the bottom of it I should 
class Bonnefons or Bonifonius, a French 
writer of Latin verse in the very worst 
taste, whom it would not be worth while 
to mention but for a certain degree of 
reputation he has acquired. He might al* 
most be suspected of designing to turn 
into ridicule the effeminacy which some 
Italians had introduced into amorous 
poetry. Bonifonius has closely imitated 
Secundus, but is much inferior to him in 
everything but his faults. The Latinity 
is full of gross and obvious errors.* 

96. The Delicis Poetarum Belgarum 
appeared to me, on rather a cursory Bsigis 
inspection, inferior to the French, pms. 
Secundus outshines his successors. Those 
of the younger Dousa, whose premature 
death was lamented by all the learned, 
struck me as next in merit. Dominic 
Baudius is harmomous and elegant, but 
with little originality or vigour. These 
poets are loose and negligent in versifica- 
tion, ending too often a pentameter with 
a polysyllable, and with feeble effect ; they 
have also little idea of several other com- 
mon rules of Latin composition. 

97. The Scots, in consequence of re* 
ceiving. very fre<)uently, a Con- 
tinental education, cultivated 
Latin poetry with ardour. It was the fa- 
vourite amusement of Andrew Melville, 

pebito servandia concedont obera natia. 
To, quam miti aniroo natora beoigna creavit, 
Ezoperee leritate ieras T nee te toa tangent 
Pignora, nee querolos poerili e gottare planctns. 
Nee lacrymaa miasvtris, opemqoe injasta recnaes, 
Qnam prvetare taam est, et qua te pendet ah onA. 
Cujiia onna teneria hsrebit dalce lacertia 
lanlix poor* et moUi ee pectore sternet T 
Dokia quia primi caplabit gaudia risos, 
Et piimaa vooea et blass mormora Ungosr 
Tone fraenda alii potee ilia relioqaere demens, 
Tantiqoe esse potaa leratia servare papilha 
Integrum deciie, et tuvenilem in pectore florem f 
Lib. i (Oruter, iii., 966). 

* The following hnea an not an nnfur speefaiMi 
ofBonilbnioa: 

Nympha belluliL nympha moUieeDa 
Cnjua in roseis latent hbellia 
Mem driicis, mea salutes, dec 

♦ • ♦ -• ♦ 

Sslvete aureolv me« puelbi 
Crinea aoreoK^ue crispolique, 
Salvete et mihi voe paella ocelU, 
Ocelli improbuli protervulique ; 
Salvete et veneris parse pspillis 
Papffla teietesque turgidaqne; 
Salvete smula porpors labella; 
Tota deniqoe Psnchariila salve 

* » * « 

None te possideo, alma Pancharilla, 

Torturilla mea et colombililla. 
Bonifonina baa been thought worthy of eevefal 
editiona, and haa met with mora fiivooiaUa judgM 
thaamyasH 
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who is sometimes a mere scribbler, at 
others tolerably classical and spirited. 
His poem on the Creation, in Deliciae Po- 
etanim Scotorum, is rery respectable. 
One by Hercules RoUock, on the marriage 
of Anne of Denmark, is better, and equal, 
a few names withdrawn, to any of the 
contemporaneous poetiy of France. The 
Epistols Heroidum of Alexander Bodios 
are also good. But the most distinguish- 
ed among the Latin poets of Europe in 
this age was George Buchanan, of whom 
Joseph Scaliger and several other critics 
have spoken in such unqualified terms, 
that they seem to place mm even above 
the Itahans at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century.* If such were their mean- 
ing, I should crave the liberty of hesita- 
ting. Tlie best poem of Bucluman, in my 
Ju<^[ment, is that on the Sphere, than 
which few philosophical subjects could 
afford better opportunities for ornamental 
digression. He is not, I think, in hexam- 
eters inferior to Vida, and certainly far 
superior to Palearius. In this poem Bu- 
chanan descants on the absurdity of the 
Pythagorean system, which supposes the 
motion of the earth. Many good passages 
occur in his elegies, though I canncft redL- 
on him equal in this metre to several of 
the Italians. His celebrated translation 
of the PsaJms I must also presume to 
itdvk over-praised ;t it is difficult, pertiaps. 



* Buchanaout anus est in tota Eoropa omnes post 
ss relinqnens in Latins poesi.--8califenma Pnma. 

Henry Stephens, says Maittaire, was the first 
who placed Bnchanan at the head of all the poets 
of his age ; and all France, Italy, and Germany have 
MQce sahoeribed to the same opinion, and eonferred 
that title upon htm.~Vit« Btephanoram, iL, 2SS. 
I most coDWSs that Sainte Maithe appears to me 
not inferior to Buchanan. The latter is very un- 
equal : if we frequentiy meet with a few lines of 
great elegance, the/ are eompensated by oCben of 
a different description. 

t Baillet thinks it impossible that those who wish 
for what is solid as wril as what is agreeaUe in po- 
«(ti7, can prefer anv other Latin Terse of Buchanan 
to his Psalms.— Jngemens des Savans, n. 1328. 
But Baillet and several others exclude much poetry 
of Buchanan on account of its reflecting on jpopery. 
Baillet and Blount produce abundant testimonies 
to the excellence of Buchanan's verses. Le Clere 
calls his translation of the Psalms incomparable, 
BibL Chdsie, viii., 127, and prefers it much to that 
by Besa, which I am not prepared to question. He 
extols also all his other poetry, except his tragedies 
and the poem of the Sphere, which I have praised 
above the rest So different are the humours of 
critics ! But, as I have fairlv quoted those who do 
net quite agree with mjaelf, and, by both 



to find one, except the 137th, with whmh 
he has taken particular pains, that can be 
called truly elegant or classical Latin po- 
etry. Buchanan is now and then incor- 
rect in the quantity of syllables, as, indeed, 
is common with his contemporaries. 

98. England was far from strong, since 
she is not to daim Buchanan, in the Latin 
poetry of this age. A poem in ten bo<^s, 
be Republica Instauranda, by Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, published in 1679, has not re- 
ceived so much attention as it deserres, 
though the author is more jndicioos than 
imamnative, and does not presenre a Tery 
good rhythm. It may be compared wi& 
the Zodiacus Vitn of Palingemus, rather 
than any other Latin -poem I recollect, to 
which, however, it is certainly inferior. 
Some lines relating to the English consti- 
tution, which, though the title leads us to 
expect more, forms only the subject of the 
last book, the rest relating chiefly tojpri- 
vate life, will serve as a specimen of Qia- 
loner^s powers,* and also display the prin- 
ciples of our government as an experien- 
ceid statesman understood them. The 
Anglorum Prmlia, by Ockland, which was 
directed, by an order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to be read exclusively in schools, is a 
hexameter poem, versified from the climi. 
icles, in a tame strain, not exeeedingh^ 
bad, but still farther from good. I recol- 
lect no other Latin verse of the queai*s 
reign worthy of notice. 



and reputatioii, ought to weifh mortf with the vead- 
er, he has no right to oompUiik that 1 mislead his 



• Nempe tribus simul ordinibas jus ease t 
Condendi le^ patiio pro mors vetustas 
Loogo usu SK docta tulit, modus iste rogaodi 
Haud secus ac basis banc oostram sic constiMiit isn. 
Ut si inconsoltis tehquis pars ulla sapeibo 
Imperio quicqnam statoat, seo tollat, ad omnae 
Quod apectat, posthac quooiomiBe Issa voeatnr 
Publiea rss nobis, nihil amplins ipae laboro. 
* * * * • 

Plebs priDMim rages statnit ; juaboe qooqne iKti ft m 
Cunctomm, ut regi feveant popolana voia ; [eat 
(Si quid id eat, ^ood plebs rsspoodet ilte raiata) 
Nsm neque ab invttis potuit via unica mnltas 
Eztorqnere datoa conooidi mnnere f 



travit, 

antiqakv ilk eat* 
***** 
Nee enplans nova jura ferat, sen condiu toOat, 
Non pnos ordinibos regni de more vocatis, 
Ut prooerum popnlique rato stent ordine vola, 
Onmibns et poaitom adacat conjuncta voluntas 

De Rep. Inst, L 10. 
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CHAPTER VL 

HIiTOET OF OBAIUTIO UTBBATVIS FBOM 1660 TO 1600. 



Italian Tiandy and Comadj.^Paatoral Drama.— 
Spanifh Dnma.~liOpeda Vega.-^Frsncb Dram- 
atuta.— fiarlv Enfliah Dnuiia.~8ecood JBra ; of 
Mariowa ana hia CoDtamaorariaa. — Shakapeara. 
—Character of aavanl of hia Plaja writtan with- 
■I tiiia Period. 

1. Many Italian tragedies are extant, be- 
ftaiiaa longing to these fifty years, though 
^n^f- not very generally known, nor can 
I speak of them except through 6ingn6n6 
ana Walker, the latter of whom has ffiven 
a few extracts. The Marianna and Di- 
done of Lodovico Dolce, the (Edipus of An- 
guillara, the Merope of Torelli,tne Semir- 
amis of Manfredi, are necessarily bound- 
ed, in the conduct of their fable, by what 
was receired as truth. But others, as 
Cinthio had done, preferred to invent their 
■tory, in deviation from the practice of 
antiquity. The Hadriana of Groto, the 
Acripanda of Decio da Orto, and the Tor- 
rismond of Tasso are of this kind. In all 
these we find considerable beauties of lan- 
guage, a florid and poetic tone, but de- 
elamatory and not well adapted to the ra- 
pidity of action, in which we seem to per- 
ceive the fferme of that change ftt>m com- 
mon speecn to recitative, which, fixing the 
attention of the hearer on the person of 
the actor rather than 6n his relation to the 
scene, destroyed, in great measure, the 
character of dramatic representation. The 
Italian tragedies are deeply imbued with 
horror ; murder and cruelty, with all at- 
tending cireomstances of disgust, and ev- 
ery poUution of crime, besides a profuse 
employment of spectral agency, seem the 
chief weapons of the poet*s armory to 
subdue the spectator. Even the gentle- 
ness of Tasso could not resist the conta- 
gion in his Torrismond. These tragedies 
still retain the chorus at the termination 
of every act. Of the Italian comedies lit- 
tle can be added to what has been said 
before ; no comic writer of this period is 
comparable in reputation to Machiavel, 
Ariosto, or even Aretin.* They are rath- 
er less licentious ; and, in fact, the profli- 
gacy of Italian manners began, in conse- 
quence, probably, of a better examine in 
tne prelates of the church, to put on some 
regud for exterior decency m the latter 
part of the century. 

* Oinantoft, voL ft 



8. These regular plays, though possibly 
deserving of more attention than pniorai 
they have obtainedt are by no drama, 
means the most important portion of the 
dramatic literature of Italy m this age. A 
veiy different style of composition has* 
through two disUnffuished poets, contrib- 
uted to spread the uune of Italian poetry, 
and the language itself, through Europe. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
abundanUy productive of pastoral verse ; 
a style pleasing to those wno are not se- 
vere in admitting its conventional fictions. 
The pastoral dialogue had not much difll- 
cuity in expanding to the pastoral drama. 
In me Sicilian gossips of Theocritus, and 
in some other ancient eclogues, new in* 
terlocntors supervene, which is the first 
germe of a regular action. Pastorals of 
this kind had been written, and possibly 
represented, in Spain, such as the Mingo 
Rebulgo, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tui^r.* Gingu6n6 has traced the progress 
of similar representations, becoming more 
and more dramatic, in Italy .f But it is 
admitted that the honour of ff ivinf the first 
example of a true pastoral faUe to the 
theatre was due to Agostino Beccari of 
Ferrara. This piece, named II Saffrifizio, 
was acted at that court in 1664. Its pri- 
ority in a line which was to become fa- 
mous appears to be its chief merit. In 
this, as m earlier and more simple attempts 
at pastoral dialogue, the choruses were 
set to musict 

3. This pleasing, though rather effemi* 
nate species of poetry was car- mdacaar 
ried, more than twenty years af- ''^mm. 
terward, one or two unimportant imita^ 
tions of Beccari having intervened, to a 
point of excellence which perhaps it has 
never surpassed, in the Aimnta of Tasso. 
Its admirable author was then living at the 
court of Ferrara, yielding up his heart to 
those seductive Ulusions of finding happi- 
ness in the favour of the great, and even 
in ambitious and ill-assorted love, which 
his sounder judgment already saw through, 
the Aminta beajring witness to both states 
of mind. In the enaracter of Tirsi he has 
drawn himself, and seems once (thou£^ 

• Boatenrak'a Spanttfa Ijtecatara, i, 129. 

I tid««i,aa7,ftp«)t tu^ri-tSaa. 
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with the prcrad consflftnsness of genins) 
to hint at that eccentric melancholy, which 
Boon increased so fatally for his peace. 
Ne gik cote scrivea desne di rno, 
Sd ben cote fiweadegne di lito. 

The language of all the interlocuiors in 
the Aminta is alike, nor is the satyr less 
elegant or recondite than the learned shep- 
heras. It is, in general, too diffuse and 
florid, too uniform and elaborate, for pas- 
sion ; especially if considered dramatical- 
ly, in reference to the stoiy and the speak- 
ers. But it is to be read as what it is, a 
beautiful poem; the delicacy and grace- 
iulness of many passages rendering them 
exponents of the hearer's or readers feel- 
ings, though they may not oonvey much 
sympathy with the proper subject. The 
death of Aminta, however, falsely reported 
to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic scene. 
It is to be observed that Tasso was more 
formed by classieal poetry, and more fre- 
quently an imitator of it, than any earlier 
Italian. The beauties of the Aminta are 
in great measure due to Theocritus, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Anacreon, and Moschus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta pro- 
VMtOT Fid» duced the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
•rouariot himself long in the service of 
the Duke of Ferrara, where he had be- 
oome acquainted with Tasso ; though, in 
conseouence of some dissatisfaction at that 
court, he soi^ht the patronage of the Duke 
of Savoy. The Pastor Fido was first rep- 
resented at Turin in 1585, but seems not 
to have been printed for some years after- 
ward. It was received with general ap- 
^ause; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso^ pastoral drama could not fkil to 
excite a contention between their respect- 
ive advocates, which long survived the 
nottal life of the two poets. Tasso, it 
has been said, on reading the Pastor Fido, 
was content to observe that, if bis rival 
had net read the Aminta, he would not 
have excelled it. If his modesty induced 
him to say no more than this, very few 
would be induced to dispute his claim ; the 
characters, the sentiments are evidently 
imitated ; and, in one celebrated instance, 
a whole ehorus is parodied, with the pres- 
ervation of every rh3rme.* But it is far 
more questionable whether the palm of 
superior merit, independent of originality, 
■hould be awarded to the later poet. 
More elegance and purity of taste belong 
to the Aminta, more animation and varie- 
ty to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in 
point of morality, whidi some have as- 
cribed to Tasso, is not very perceptible; 
Guarini may transgress rather mare in 



• Thiiitthatbegiiiiui«,0.biUs6addU*«i«i 



some passages, but the tone of the 

ta, in strange opposition to the purs 

Eious life of its author, breathes noihioff 
ut the avowed laxity of an Italian couit. 
The Pastor Fido may be considered, in a 
much greater degree than the Aminta, a 
prototype of the Italian opera ; not that it 
was spoken in recitative; but the shoit 
and rapid expressions of passion, the bro> 
ken dialogue, the frequent change of pei^ 
sonages and incidente, keep the effect of 
representation and of musical acoompaiii- 
ment continually before the reader's isia- 
gination. Any one who glances over a 
few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, 1 think, 
perceive that it is the very style which 
Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors of mu- 
sical expression, have rendered familiar 
to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which, thoqgti 
chiefly connected with the history iMm 
of music and of society, was by no ^f^ 
means without influence upon hteratwe, 
the melodrame, usually called the Italian 
opera, belongs to the very last of this 
centuiy. Italy ,.long consmcuous for such 
musical science and skill as the middle 
sffes possessed, had fallen, in the first part 
of the sixteenth century, very short of 
some other countries, am especially of 
the Netherlands, from which the courta 
of Burope, and even of the Italian prin* 
ces, borrowed their performers and their 
instructors. A revolution in church mu- 
sic, which had become particularly dry 
and pedantic, was brought about by tM 
genius of Palestrina about 1560 ; and the 
art, in all its departments, was cultivated 
with an increased zeal for all the rest of 
the centuiy.* In the splendour that en- 
vironed the houses of Medici and Este, in 
the pageants they loved to exhibit, music, 
earned to a higher perfection by foreign 
artists, and by the natives that now came 
forward to emulate them, became of in- 
dispensable importance; it had already 



* Ranke, with the masicti tentiiMiit of t Ger- 
man, ucribes a woDdcurfal inflatDoe in Um raviral 
of raligioD, aftar the middla of tha cantury, to th» 
eompoaitions of Palaatrioa. Cknrch mnaic had 
become eo pedantic and technical, that the Coandl 
of Trent had aoma donbta whether it aboald be re- 
tained. Piaa IV. anpoiotad a iMrmmiwifTti to exam* 
ina thia qoeation, who coold arrive at no 'VHfHtj 
The artieU aaid it waa im(x>aaibla to achiava what 
the Charch required— a coinddenca of eacpreaaion 
be t w e en the worda and the niiiaic. Caleatriiw ai^ 
pearad at thIa time, and oompoaed the naaa d 
MaraaUaa, which aettlad the diapata for avsr. 
Other worka hr bimaalf and hie diacmlaa foUowad, 
which elevated eacred mnaic to the higbaat impoiw 
tance among the acceaaoHea of raligiona worahip.— 
Die Pipate, vol. L, p. 496. Bot a larga propoite 
of the peiformara, 1 apprehend, wwe Oemiaiia, a»- 
psdiUjr in theairial mnaie. 
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teen adapted to dmnatic vepvetentation 
in choniaes ; interludea» and piecea writ- 
ten for acenic diaplay, were now given 
with a perpetual accompaniment, partly 
to the aonga, partly to the dance mm pan- 
tomime which intervened between them.* 
Finally, Ottavio Rinoceini, a poet of con- 
aidenhle genius, but who ia said to have 
known but little of musical eeienoe, by 
meditating on what is found in ancient 
writers on the accompaniment to their 
dramatic dialogue, struck out the idea of 
recitative. This he first tried in the pas- 
toral of Dafne, represented privately in 
1594 ; and its success led him to the com- 
position of what he entitled a tragedy for 
music, on the story of £urydice. This 
was represented at the festival on the 
marriage of Mary of Medicis in 1600. 
" The most astonishing effects,*' says Gin- 
gu^n6, ^ that the theatrical music of the 
greatest masters has produced, in the 
perfection of the science, are not com* 
parable to those of this representation, 
which exhibited to Italy the creation of a 
new art."t It is, however, a different 
question whether this immense enchant- 
ment of the powers of music, and, con- 
sequently, of its popidarity, has been fa- 
vourable to the development of poetical 
genius in this species of composition; 
and, in genend, it may be said that, if mu- 
sic has, on some occasions, been a ser- 
viceable handmaid, and even a judicious 
monitress to poetry, she has been apt to 
prove but a tyrannical mistress. In the 
melodrame, Comiani well observes, poe- 
try became ber vassal, and has been ruled 
with a despotic sway. 

6. The struggle, that seemed arduous in 
nMMdoMi ^^^ earlier part of this century, 
iMitwnvM between the classical and na- 
i^'Smi^ tional achools of dramatic poe- 
^^"^ try in Spain proved of no long 
duration. The latter became soon deci- 
sively superior ; and, before the end of the 
present period, that kingdom was in pos- 
session of a peculiar and extensive litera- 
ture, which nas attracted the notice of 
Europe, and has enriched both the French 
theatre and our own. The spirit of the 
Spanish drama is far different (ram that 
wnich animated the Italian writers ; there 
&a not much of Machiavel in their come- 
dy, and still less of Cinthia in their trage- 
dy. They abandoned the Greek chorus, 
which still fettered their contemporaries 
and even the division into five acts, which 



• Oingii<n4,Tol. ▼!, hat traced the histoiy of the 
SMlodrftine with much peine. 

fP.474. ConiJaai,Tii.,3l,epeakehish1hrortlie 
poecieel ebilitiee of Rinnoeait See eleo CftUasii, 
Btoriedel Gimn D«cet4i, v., 647. 
' VcL. 1.— Z a 



later poeta, in other ooontriea, have nol 
ventured to renounce. They gave more 
eomplieatton to the iaUe, sought more 
unexpeeted changea of circumstance, were 
not solicitous in tragedy to avoid coUo* 
quial language or familiar incidents, show* 
ed a preference to the tngi-comic inter* 
mixture of Ught with serious matter, and 
cultivated grace in poetical diction more 
than vigour. The reUgious mysteries, 
once common in other parts of Europe, 
were devoutly kept up in Spain ; and, un* 
der the name or Autos Sacramentales, 
make no inconsiderable portion of the 
writinga of their chief dramatists.* 

7. Andres, favourable as he is to hia 
country, is far from enthusiastic in hia 
praises of the Spaniah theatre. Its exu- 
berance has been its ruin ; no <me, he 
justly remarka, can read some thousand 
plays in the hope of finding a few that are 
tolerable. Andrds, however, is not ex> 
empt from a strong prejudice in favour of 
the French stage. He admita the ease 
and harmony of the Spanish versification, 
the purity of the style, the abundance of 
the thoughts, and the ingenious comjplex- 
ity of the incidents. This is peculiarly 
the merit of the Spanish comedy, as its 
great defect, in his opinion, is the want of 
truth and delicacy in the delineatioa of 
the passions, and of power to produce a 
vivid impression on the reader. The best 
work, he concludes rather singularly, of 
the comic poets of Spsin has been the 
French theatre.* 

8. The most renowned of these is Lope 
de Vega, so many of whose dramas Lop« s» 
appeared within the present centu- ^•i«» 
ry, that although, like Shaksqpeare, he ia 
equally to be claimed bv the next, we may 
place his name, once for all, in this pen« 
od. Lope de Vega is called by Cervantes 
a prodigy of nature ; and such he may 
justly be reckoned ; not that we can as* 
cribe to him a sublime genius^ or a mind 
aboundinff with fine original thought, but 
his fertihty of invention and ^^ atrMt^ 
readiness of versifying are be- dioanrftnii* 
yond competition. It was said ^* 
foolishly, if meant as praise, of Shaks- 
peare, and, we may be sure, untruly, that 
ne never blotted a line. This may al* 
most be presumed of Vega. "He re- 

S^uired,** aays Bouterwek, " no more than 
our-and-twenty hours to write a versified 
drama of three acts in redondillas, inter* 
spersed with sonnets, tercets, and octaves, 
and, from beginning to end, abou nd ing in 
intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situa^ 
lions. This astonishing focihty enabled 



'Bootsrwek 



tyoLv.,11.138. 
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hftn to supply the Spanish theatre with 
upward of 2000 original dramas, of which 
not more than 300 have been presenred 
by printing. In general, the theatrical 
manager carried away what he wrote be* 
fore he had even time to revise it ; and 
immediately a fresh applicant wonld ar- 
rive to prevail on him to commence a new 
piece. He sometimes wrote a play in the 
short space of three or four hours.** . . . 
^ Arithmetical calculations have been em- 
ployed in order to arrive at a just estimate 
of Jjope de Vegans facility in poetic com- 
position. According to his own testimo- 
ny, he wrote, on an average, five sheets a 
day ; it has therefore been computed that 
the number of sheets which he composed 
during his life must have amounted to 
133,295 ; and that, allowing for the deduc- 
tion of a small portion of prose, Lope 
de Vega must have written upward of 
21,300,000 verses. Nature would have 
overstepped her bounds and have produ- 
ced the miraculous, had Lope de Vega, 
along with this rapidity of invention and 
composition, attained perfection in any 
depiutment of literature."* 

9. This peculiar gift of rapid composi- 
his Terai- tion will appear more extraordina- 
•««*«» ry when we attend to the nature 
of Lope's versification, very unlike the 
irregular lines of our old drama, which it 
is not, perhaps, difficult for a practical 
hand to write or utter extemporaneously. 
** The most singular circumstance attend- 
ing his verse,** says Lord Holland, *' is 
the frequency and difficulty of the tasks 
which be imposes on himself. At every 
step we meet with acrostics, echoes, and 
compositions of that perverted and labo- 
rious kind, from attempting which anoth- 
er author would be deterred by the trou- 
ble of the undertaking, if not b^r the Uttle 
real merit attending the achievement. 
Thev require no genius, but they exact 
much time; which one should think that 
such a voluminous poet could little afford 
to waste. But Lope made a parade of 
his power over the vocabulary : he was 
not contented with displaying the various 
order in which he could dispose the sylla- 
bles and marshal the rhymes of his lan- 
guage, but he also prided himself upon 
the celerity with which he brought them 
to go through the most whimsical but the 
most difficult evolutions. He seems to 
have been partial to difficulties for the 



* P. 961, 363. Montalrtn, Lope's friend, nya 
that he wrote 1800 plajrs and 400 autoa. In a poem 
of Ilia own, wiittan in 1600, he elaima 483 pUya, 
and he continued afterward to write for tha Mage. 
Thoee that remain, and have been collected in 
twantj-five i^omei, ai« nckonad at abdat 300. 



gratification of surmounting them.** lids 
triffing ambition is usual among second- 
rate poets, especially in a degn^ed state 
of public taste ; but it may be questiona- 
ble whether Lope de Vega ever perform- 
ed feats of skill more surprising in this 
way than some of the Italian imprtmiwa- 
tori, who have been said to carry on at 
the same time three independent sonnets, 
uttering, in their unpremeditated straim, 
a line of each in alternate successkHi. 
There is reason to beUeve that their ex- 
temporaneous poetry is as good as any- 
thing in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of thia poet, 
not limited, among the people it- ms pops- 
self, to his own a^e, bespeaks some >*rtiy ; 
attention from cnticism. " The Spanianii 
who affect fine taste in modem timoa," 
says Schlegel, "speak with indifference 
of their old national poets ; but the pec^le 
retain a lively attachment to them, and 
their productions are received on the stags, 
at Madrid or at Mexico, with passionals 
enthusiasm.*' It is true that foreign eritics 
have not, in general, pronounced a very 
favourable judgment of Lope de Ve^ 
But a writer of such prodigious fecundity 
is ill appreciated by single plays; the 
whole cnaracter of his composition mani- 
fests that he wrote for the stage, and for 
the stage of his own country rather than 
for the closet of a foreigner. His writings 
are divided into spirituid plays, heroic and 
historical comedies, most of them taken 
from the annals and traditions of Spain, 
and, lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they 
were called, '* of the hat and sword^ (caps 
y espada), a name answering to the conue- 
dia togata of the Roman stage. Theao 
have been somewhat better luiows ihas 
the rest, and have, in several instance^ 
found their way to our own theatre, l^ 
su^gestingplots and incidents to our older 
wnters. The historian of Spanish litera- 
ture, to whom 1 am so much indebted, has 
given a character of these comedies, is 
which the English reader will perhaps 
recognise much that might be said also of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

11." Lope de Vega's comedies de Capa y 
Espada, or those which may prop- «!»««» 
erly be denominated his dramas otmb^ 
of intrigue, though wanting in the w^^i* 
delineation of character, are romantic pic- 
tures of manners drawn from real ufe. 
They present, in their peculiar style, no 
less interest with respect to situations 
than his heroic comeoies, and the sams 
irregularity in the composition of the 
scenes. The language, too, is alternate- 
ly elegant and vdgar, sometimes highly 
poetic, and sometimes, tiioogh Tersued» 
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redaced to the level of ihe dolleet proee. 
Lope de Vega seeoia scarcely to have be- 
stowed a thought on maintaining proba- 
bility in the succession of the different 
scenes; ingenious complication is with 
him the essential point m the interest of 
his situations. Intrigues are twisted and 
entwined together, imtil the poet, in order 
to bring his piece to a conclusion, without 
ceremony cuts the knots he cannot un- 
tie, and then he usually brings as many 
couples together as he can by any possi- 
ble contrirance match. He has scattered 
through his pieces occasional reflections 
and maxims of prudence ; but any gen- 
uine morality which might be coDveyed 
through the stase is wanting, for its in- 
troduction would have been inconsistent 
with that poetic freedom on which the 
dramatic interest of the Spanish comedy 
is founded. His aim was to paint what he 
observed, not what he would have ap- 
proved, in the manners of the fashionable 
world of his age ; but he leaves it to the 
spectator to draw his own inferences.*** 
IS. An analysis of one of these oome- 

'fnmgifot ^i^ ^'^^ '^^ ^^ is ^yen by 
Don stMbo Bouterwek, and another by Lord 
««**■ Holland. The very few that I 
have read appear lively and diversified, 
not nnpleasing in the perusal, but exci- 
ting little interest, and rapidly foigotten. 
Among the heroic pieces of Lope de Vega, 
a high place appears due to the Estrella 
de Sevilla, published with alterations by 
Tri^uero, under the name of Don Sancho 
Ortiz-t It resembles the Cid in its sub- 
iect. The king, Sancho the Brave, hav- 
ing fallen in love with Estrella, sister of 
Don Bustos Tabera, and being foiled by 
her virtue! and by the vi^lance of her 
brother, who had drawn his sword upon 
him, as in disguise he was attempting to 

Knetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
ve him murdered, and persuades Don 
Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of courage 
and loyalty, by describmg the attempt 
made on his person, to unterteke the death 
of one whose name is contained in a paper 
he gives him. Sancho is the accepted 
lover of Estrella, and is on that day to es- 
pouse her with her brother's consent. He 

* Booterwek, p. 375. 

t In Lord HoUftDd'e Life oi Lope de Ten, a 
more complete anelyas then whet I heve o&ied 
ii taken from the original play. I have followed 
the nfaedmaOo of Tiiqaeio, which is rohetintially 

t LopedeVegahae borrowBd for Eetrdla the 
well-knowD aoawer of a ladj to a King of Fiance, 
told with feveial TariatioiM of namee, and ponibly 
tnieof none. 

Soy (she sayt), 

Para 

Pan 



reads the paper, and, after a eoi^ct which 
is meant to be pathetic, but in our eyes is 
merely ridiculous, determines, as might be 
sui^iosed, to keep his word to his sover- 
eign. The shortest course is to contrive 
a quarrel with Bustos, which produces a 
duel, wherein the latter is killed. The 
second act commences with a pleasing 
scene of Esirella's innocent delight in her 
prospect of happiness; but the body of 
her brother is now brought in, and the 
murderer, who had made no attempt to 
conceal himself^ soon appears in custody. 
His examination before the judges, who 
endeavour in vain to extort one word 
from him in his defence^ occupies part of 
the third act. The king, anxious to save 
his life^ but still more so to screen his 
own honour, requires only a pretext to 
pardon the offence. But the noUe Cas- 
tilian disdains to save himself bv false* 
hood, and merely repeate that he had not 
slain his friend without cause, and that the 
action was atrocious, but not criminal. 

Dice que fue atrocidad, 
Pero que no fue delita 

13. In this embarrassment Estrella ap- 
pears, demandinff, not the execution of 
justice on her brother's murderer, but 
that he should be delivered up to her. 
The king, with his usual feebleness, con- 
sento to this request, observing that he 
knows by experience it is no new thing 
for her to be cruel. She is, however, no 
sooner departed with the royal order, Uian 
the wretehed prince repents, and deter- 
mines to release Sancho, making compen- 
sation te Estrella by manying her to a 
ricohombre of Castile. The |pdy mean- 
time reaches the prison, and in an inter- 
view with her unfortunate lover, offers 
him his liberW, which, by the king's con- 
cession, is in her power. He is not to be 
outdone in generous 8entimento,and stead- 
ily declares his resolution to be executed. 
In the fifth act this heroic emulation is 
reported by one who had overheard it to 
the king. All the people of this city, he 
replies, are heroes, and outetrip nature 
herself by the greatness of their souls. 
The judges now enter, and with sorrow 
report their sentence, that Sancho must 
suffer death. But the king is at le^th 
roused, and publicly acknowledges that 
the death of Bustos had been perpetrated 
by his command. The president of the 
tribunal remarks, that, as the king had giv- 
en the order, there must doubtless have 
been ffood cause. Nothing seems to re- 
main but the union of the lovers. Here, 
however, the high CastOian principle once 
more displays itself. Estrdla refuses to 
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be tmitod to one ebe tenderly^ loTes, but 
who has brought such a cahiinity into her 
family ; and Sancho himselft willingly re- 
leasing her engagement, admits that their 
marriage nnder such circumstances woald 
be a perpetual torment. The ladr there- 
fore chooses, what is always at hand in 
Catholic fiction, the dignified retirement 
of a nunnery, and the lover departs to dis- 
sipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and 
oonduct of this piece, which neither our 
own state of manners nor the laws of 
any sound criticism can tolerate, it is very 
conceivable that, to the factitious taste of 
a Spanish audience in the age of Lope de 
Vega, it would have appeared excellent. 
The character of Estrella is truly noble, 
and much superior in interest to that of 
Chimene. Her resentment is more gen- 
uine, and free from that hypocrisy which, 
at least in my judgment, renders ue other 
almost odious and contemptible. Instead 
of imploring the condemnation of him she 
loves, it is as her own prisoner that she 
demands Sancho Ortiz, and this for the 
generous purpose of setting him at liber- 
ty. But the great superiority of the Span- 
ish play is at the close. Chimene accepts 
the hand stained with her father's blood, 
while Estrella sacrifices her own wishes 
to a sentiment which the manners of 
Spain, and, we may add, the laws of natu- 
ral decency required. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope de Vega 
Hif spirit- abound with as many ineongru- 
Mi plays, ous and absurd circumstances as 
the mysteries of our forefathers. The In- 
ouisition was politic enough to tolerate, 
diough probably the sternness of Castil- 
inn orthodoxy could not approve, these 
strange representations, which, after all, 
had the advantage of keeping the people 
in mind of the devil, and of the efficacy 
of holy water in chasing him away. But 
the regfular theatre, accordii^ to Lord Hol- 
land, has always been forbidden in Spain 
by the Church, nor do the kings frequent it. 

10. Two tragedies by Bermudez, both 
ffnmaiMte of on the story of Inez de Castro, 
Ctrruuat. g^ written On the ancient mod- 
el, with a chorus, and much simplicity of 
fable. They are, it is said, in a few scenes 
impressive und pathetic, but interrupted 
by passages of flat and tedious monotony.* 
Cervantes was the author of many dra- 
matic pieces ; some of which are so in- 
difTerenc as to have been taken for inten* 
tional satires upon the bad taste of his 
times, so much of it do they displar. One 
4Mr two, however, of his comedies have ob- 



tained some praise fifom ScUegel and Bon* 
terwek. But his tragedy of Numanda 
stands apart fW>m his other dramas, and, 
as I conceive, from anything on the Span* 
ish stage. It is probaUy one of his ear- 
lier worics, but was published for the first 
time in 1784. It is a drama of extraordi- 
nary power, and ma>[ justify the opinion 
of Bouterwek, that, in different circum- 
stances, the author of Don Quixote might 
have been the iBsehylus of Spain. If 
terror and pity a^ the inspiring powers 
of tragedy, few have been, for the time, 
more under their influence than Cervan- 
tes in his Numancia. The story of that 
devoted city, its long resistance to Rome, 
its exploits of victorious heroism, that 
foiled repeatedly the consular leeions, are 
known to every one. Cervantes has open- 
ed his tragedy at the moment when Scipio 
iBmilianus, enclosing the city with a broad 
trench, determines to secure its reduction 
by famine. The siege lasted five months, 
when the Numantines, exhausted by hun- 
ger, but resolute never to yield, setting 
fire to a pile of their hoosehoM goods, af- 
ter slaying their women and children, 
cast themselves into the flame. Every 
circumstance that can enhance horror, the 
complaints of famished children, the des- 
peration of mothers, the sinister omens of 
rejected sacrifice, the appalling incanta- 
tions that reanimate a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets of its prison-house, 
are accumulated with progressive force 
in this tremendous drama. The love- 
scenes of Morando and Lira, two young 
persons whose marriage had been frus- 
trated by the public calamity, though some 
incline to censure them, contain nothing 
beyond poetical truth, and add, in my opin- 
ion, to its pathos, while they somewhat 
relieve its severity. 

17. Few, probably, would desire to read 
the Numancia a second time. But it ought 
to be remembered that the historical troth 
of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino 
of Dante, it au^ents the painfulness of 
the impression, is the legitimate apology 
of the author. Scenes of agony and im- 
ages of unspeakable sorrow, when idly 
accumulated by an inventor at his ease, 
as in many of our own older tragedies 
and in much of modem fiction, give of- 
fence to a reader of just taste, fVom their 
needlessly trespassing upon his sensibili- 
ty. But m that which excites an abhor- 
rence of cruelty and oppression, or which, 
as the Numancia, commemorates ances- 
tral fortitude, thero is a moral power, for 
the sake of which the sufferings of sym- 
pathy must not be fiinched from. 

18. The Nttomaeia is dividad into fomr 
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jMiadtf or acts, each containioc changea 
af aceoe, as on our own atage. The me* 
Mt by a moat estraordioaiy choice, ia the 
legalar octave atansa, ill-adapted aa that 
ia to the drama, intermixed with the fa- 
Tourite redondiila. The diction, thoun^ 
aometimea what would seem tame and 
diffuse to ua, who are accuatomed to a 
bolder and more figurative strain in tra* 
gedy than the aouihem nationa require, 
rises often with the subject to nervous and 
impressive poetry. There are, however, 
a Mw aacrilicea to the timea. In a fine- 
ly imagined proaopopmia, where Spain, 
downed with towera, anpeara on the 
aoene to ask the Duero what hope there 
could be for Numancia, the river-god, ri- 
sing with hia tributanr atreama around 
him, after bidding her deapair of the city, 
goes into a tedious consolation, in which 
tlie triumpha of Charlea and Philip are 
q»ecifically, and with as much tameness 
aa adulation, brought forward aa her fu- 
ture recompenae. A much worse paa- 
aage occura in the fourth act, where Lira, 
her brother lying dead of famine, and her 
lover of hia wounda before her, imploraa 
death from a aoldier who paaaea over the 
atage. He repliea that aome other hand 
muat perform that office ; he was bom 
only to adore her.* Thia frigid and ab^ 
aurd line, in auch a play by such a poet, 
ia an almoet incredible proof of the mis. 
chief which the Provencal writers, with 
their hyperbolical gallantly, had done to 
European poetiy. But it is just to ob- 
serve that thia is the only faulty paaaage, 
and that the language of the two lovers is 
simple, tender, and pathetic. The mate- 
rial accompanimenta of repreaoitation on 
the Spaniah theatre aeem to have been 
full as defective aa on our own. The Nu- 
mancia ia printed with stage directiona, 
almoat aufficient to provoke a amile in the 
niidat of ita withering horrors. 

19. The mjTsteries which had delighted 
Tiiiiiiiiii the Pariaians for a century and 
tn; Jodrfto. a half were auddenly forbidden 
by the Pariiament as indecent and profane 
in 1648. Four years only elapaed before 
they were replaced, though not on the 
aame atage, by a different atyle of repre- 
aeotation. Whatever obscure attempts at 
a regular dramatic composition may have 
been traced in France at an eariier period, 
Jodelle waa acknowledged by his contem- 
porariea to be the true fother of their the- 
atre. Hia tragedy of Cleopatre, and hia 
eomedy of La Rencontre, were both rep- 
reaented for the Urst time before Hemy 



* OtngnaOiOlioliienohAdBacabaiMb 
Qas JO mIo Mci^ pur adorarot. 



IL in 1558. Another comedy, Eugene* 
and a tragedy on the story of Dido, were 
published about the aame time. Pasciuier, 
who tells us this, waa himaelf a witoeaa 
of the repreaentation of the two former.* 
The Cleopatre, according to Fontenelle, ia 
very aimple, without action or stage ef« 
feet, full of long apeechea, and with a cho- 
ma at the end of every act. The atyle ia 
often low and ludicroua, whkh did not 
prevent thia tragedy, the firat-fruita of a 
theatre which was to produce Racine, 
from bein^ received with vast applauae. 
There is, m reality, amid theae raptures 
that frequently attend an inftnt literature, 
aomething of an undefined preaage of the 
future, which ahould hinder ua from thinks 
ing them quite ridiculoua. The comedy 
of Eugene is in verse, and, in the judgment 
of Fontenelle, much auperior to the tr»- 
gediea of JodeUe. It haa more action, a 
dialogue better conceived, and aome tiaita 
of humour and nature. This |^ay, how- 
ever, ia veiy immoral and lioentioua ; and 
it may be reckoned that some of its satire 
falla on the vioea of the dersY.t 

80. The Agamemnon of Toutain, pub* 
liahed in 1567, ia taken from Sen- 
eca, and several other piecea, about 
the aame time or aoon afterward, 
also to be tran8lationa4 The Julea Ceaar 
of Grevin was repreaented in 1660.^ It 
containaa few lines thatLa Harpe haaex- 
traeted, as not without animatioiL But 

* Cetta comedia. et ia Cleogtw fiiwot rep w ea- 
UeB derant le joy Hmui k Paris en PHotlel da 
Rbeims, a^ec an grand appIandiaieroeDt de touta 
la coiDpagnie : et depnit encore an collefe da Bon- 
eottrt, oo toataa lee fanettree aetoient teiMatea 
d'me infiDiU da panonnagaa dlianoaiir, m m caur 
•i plaine d'aocoliere qua lee portee da coUegaaB ra* 
gorgeoiant Je la die coiDma cato j qui j eetois pr^- 
sent, avec le grand Toroebos en rnie meema cham> 
bra. Et lae antreparleors aetoiaiil ioav iKNninea 
da Don. Car mlaw Ramjr Baltaaa at Jean da !» 
Penise jouoiaDt lee prioeipeiix ronUata. 8uanl 
tails OS, that the old troop of performers, the Coo* 
frftres de )a Passion, whose mysteries bsd been in- 
terdicted, availed thamset v a s of an exchisiva privi- 
Isge, graiitcd totheoi bjr Chariee VL io 140e, tapes- 
▼ant the repr e eea t s ti on of the Cleopatra by paUi^ 
acton. Jaoelle wsa tbaiafoia f»roaa to hsva A per- 
fomed by his friends.— Sea Racharckes da la 
Franca, 1. vii., c S. FoDtf^Dallav Hiet. du Theatre 
Fian^ (in (BOnas da Foot., adit I77S). toL iii, 
p. 68. Baaochampa, Racbarefaee ear lee Theatrea 
da FraacaL Saard, Melaagae da Literstvra, toL 
iv.jp. M. The laet writer, in what ha calls Coop 
d*aSil sur rHistoira da rAacien Tbastrs Franeaia 
(in the same ▼olaae), hae givea an amosinf and in- 
stroctiva sketch of ma Fkanch drama down toCor* 
nsiUa. t FontaoaUa, pi SI. 

t Baenchampe. Saard. 

i Sosid, p. 73. La Hai]pa, Coars de Litarstnia. 
Oiavin aleo wrola oomediee which ware very H- 
aentioos, as those of .iha sixteenth ceDtary gBom-- 
ally wevB in Franca and Italy, and weia Mt ia Ena- 
land, or, I balisfa, in Spain. 
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the first tnsedian that deserves moch no- 
tice after Jodelle was Robert Gamier, 
whose eight tragedies were collectively 
printed in 1580. They are chiefly taken 
from mythology or ^uicient history, and 
are evidently framed according to a stand- 
ard of taste which has ever since pre- 
vailed on the French stage. But they re- 
tain some characteristics of the classical 
drama which were soon afterward laid 
aside ; the chorus is heard between every 
act, and a great portion of the events is 
related by messengers. Gamier makes 
little change in the stories he found in Sen- 
eca or Euripides ; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Though his 
speeches are immeasurably lonf, and over- 
laden with pompous epithets; though they 
have often much the air of bad imitations 
of Seneca's manner, from whom, probar 
\Ay<, if any one should give himself the 
paiiis to make the comparison, some 
would be found to have been freely trans- 
lated, we must acknowledge that in many 
of his couplets the reader perceives a 
more genuine tone of tragedy, and the 
germe of that artificial style which reach- 
ed its perfection in far greater men than 
Gamier. In almost every line there is 
some fault, either against taste or the pres- 
ent rules of Terse ; yet there are many 
which a good poet would only have had to 
amend and polish. The account of Po- 
lyxena*s death in La Troade is very well 
translated from the Hecuba. But his best 
tragedy seems to be Les Juives, which is 
whoUy his own, and displays no inconsid- 
erable powers of poetical description. In 
this I am confirmed by Fontenelle, who 
says that this tragedy has many noble and 
touching passages ; in which he has been 
aided by taking much from Scripture, the 
natural sublimity of which cannot fail to 
produce an effect,* We find, however, in 
Les Juives a good deal of that propensity 
to exhibit craelty, by which the Italian and 

* P. 71. SDard. who dwells much loDger on 
Otrnier than either Fontenelle or La Harpe, ob- 
■ertes, as I think, with justice : Les oaTra^fes de 
Gamier roeritent de faire epoque dans rhistoire dn 
theatre, non par la beaat^ (le see plana ; il n*en hui 
chercher de bona dans ancune des tragedies dn aei- 
sieme si^le ; mais les sentimens on'il exprime sont 
nobles, son style a soavent de I'eieTation sans en- 
fiore et beaiicoup de sensibility; sa Tersification 
est facile et souTent harmoniense. C'est loi que a 
fiz6 d*Qne maniere invariable la sacoession alteraa- 
ttft des rimes mascnlines et feminines. Rnfin c'est 
le premier des tragiqoes Francis dont le lecture 
pflt Atrs utile k ceaz qui Toudraient suiTre la m^me 
carriere ; on t meme pretendn que son Hjppolite 
•rait beaucoup aid^ Racine dans la composition de 
PhMra. Mais 8*11 l»a aid4. c'est conrnie PHyppoKte 
de Seneqae, dont cdiii de Oamier n*est m* une im- 
ItatioD, j^ 81. 



English theatres were at that time dis- 
tinguished. Pasqnier says that every one 
gave the prize to Gamier above all who 
ad peceded him, and, after enumerating 
his eight plays, expresses his opinion that 
they would be admired by posterity.* 

31. We may consider the comedies of 
Larivey, pubhshed in 1579, as CMmSts 
making a sort of epoch in the erLaiiwf. 
French drama. This writer, of whom lit- 
tle is known but that he was a native of 
Champagne, prefers a claim to be the first 
who chose subjects for comedy from zeal 
life in France (foivetUnff in tms those of 
Jodelle), and the nrst who wrote original 
dramas in prose. His comedies are six 
in number, to which three were added in 
a subsequent edition, which is very rare.t 
These six are Le Laquais, La Yeuve, Les 
Esprits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, and Les 
Ecohers. Some of them are partly bor- 
rowed from Plautus and Terence ; and, ui 
general, they belong to that school, pre- 
senting the usual cnaracters of the Ro- 
man stage, with no great attempt at ori- 
ginality. But the dialogue is conducted 
with spirit ; and in many scenes, especial- 
ly in the play called Le Laquais, whichy 
though the most free in all respects, ap- 
pears to me the most comic and amusing, 
would remind any reader of the minor 
pieces of Molidre, being conceived, though 
not entirely executed, with the same hu- 
mour. All these comedies of Larivey are 
highly licentious both in their incidents 
and language. It is suf^sed, in the Bio- 
graphie UniverseUe, that MoIi^re and 
Regnard borrowed some ideas from Lari- 
vey; but both the instances alleged will 
be found in Plautus. 

S2. No regular theatre was yet estab- 
lished in France. These plays of Thosirca 
Gamier, Larivey, and others of ^ '^'ifc 
that class, were represented either in cci^ 
leges or in private houses. But the Con- 
freres de la Passion, and another compa- 
ny, the Enfans de Sans Souci, whom Uiey 
admitted into a participation of their priv- 
ilege, used to act gross and stupid farceSt 
which few respectable persons witnessed. 
After some unsuccessful attempts, two 
companies of regular actors appeared near 
the close of the century; one in 1596, 



* Ibid. 

t The first edition itself, I conceive, is not veiy 
mroon ; for few writers within m? knowledm 
have mentioned Larivey. Fonteneue, I think, 
could not have read hia plays, or he would bevs 
riren him a place in his brief aketch of the eaiiy 
French stafe,aa the ftther of comedy ia prose. La 
Harpe was too superficial to know anytbinf about 
him. Beaochampe, toI. ii. p. 6S, acknowledfaa hie 
preteaatoDS, and m has t mebs in the Bio|raphi» 
UaiveneUe. Saaid haealsodaDehiia ecu ^ 
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kftTing puclused the excioshre right of 
the Conmrea de la Passion, laid the found- 
ations of the Comedie Aan^aise, so cele- 
brated and 80 permanent; the other, in 
1600, established by its permission a sec- 
ond theatre in the Marais. Bat the pieces 
they represented were still of a very low 



93. England, at the commencement of 
Siguah this period, could boast of little b^ 
■i>s^ sides the scripture mysteries, al* 
ready losing ground, but which have been 
tiaced down to the close of the century, 
and the more popular moral plays, which 
tonished abundant opportunities for satire 
on the times, for ludicrous humour, and 
for attacks on the old or the new religion. 
The latter, however, were kept in some re- 
straint by the Tudor BOvemment. These 
moralities gradually drew nearer to regu- 
lar comedies, and sometimes had nothing 
but an abstract name given to an individ- 
ual, by which they could be even appar 
nntly distinguished from such. We have 
already mentioned Ralj^ Roister Dois- 
ter, written by Udal in the reign of Henry 
VIII., as the earliest English comedy, in 
a proper sense, so iar as our negative ev- 
idence warrants such a position. Mr. 
Collier has recovered four acts of anoth- 
er, called Misoffonns, which he refers to 
the begiimittg of Elizabeth's reign.t It is, 
like me former, a picture of London life. 
n,nMn„ A more celebrated niece is Gam- 
Qmvomft mar Gurton's Needle, commonly 
''••^^ ascribed to John Still, afterward 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. No edition is 
known before 1575, but it seems to have 
been represented in Christ's College at 
Cambridge not far from the year 1565.} 
It is impossible for anything to be meaner 
in subject and characters than this strange 
farce ; but the author had some vein of 
humour; and, writing neither for &me 
nor money, but to make light-hearted 
boys laugh, and to laugh with them, and 
that with as little grossness as the story 
would admit, is not to be judged with se- 
vere criticism. He comes, however, be- 
low Udal, and perhaps the writer of Miso- 
gonus. The Supposes of George Gas- 
ooyne, acted at Gray*s Inn in 1566, is but 
a trai^tion, in prose, from the Suppositi 



• Saaid. t Hist, of Dnmatic Poetrr, iL, 464. 

t Mr. ColliBr •greet with Malone in leugDing 
tliie dele, bat it ii merely eoDJeaoral, •• one r»tber 
eerlier mifbt be cboten with eqoal probebility. 
Still is seid in the biogrsphies to have been born in 
1643 ; bat this dete seems to be too low. He be- 
came Maifarst's professor of divinity in 157a 
Oammar Gorton's Needle most have been written 
whale the Protestant establishment, if it existed, 
was Tory recent, Iar the paison is etideotly a paiist. 



of Arioilo. It seems lo have'been pub< 
lished in the same year.* 

84. But the progress of literature sooa 
excited in one person an emula- oarbodoQor 
tion of the ancient drama. Sack- SMkvuie. 
ville has the honour of having led the way. 
His tragedy of Gorfooduc was represented 
at Whitehall, before Elizabeth, in 1562.t 
It is written in what was thought the 
classical style, like the Italian tragedies 
of the same age, but more inartificial and 
unimpassioned. The speeches are long 
and sententious ; the action, though suffi- 
ciently full of incident, passes chiefly in 
narration ; a chorus, but in the same blank 
verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; 
the unity of place seems to be preserved, 
but that of time is manifestly trana^ss- 
ed. The story of Gorboduc, which is bor- 
rowed from our fabulous British legends, 
is as full of slaughter as was then requi- 
red for dramatic purposes; but the char- 
acters are clearly drawn and consistently 
sustained ; the political maxims grave and 
profound; the language not glowing or 
passionate, but vigorous; and, upon the 
whole, it is evidently the .work of a pow« 
erftil mind, though in a less poetical mood 
than was displayed in the Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates. SackviUe, it has 
been said, had the assistance of Norton in 
this tragedy; but Warton has decided 
against tnis siqyposition from internal evi- 
dence.! 

25. The regular form adopted in Gorfoo- 
duc, though not wholly without 



imitators, seems to have had lit^ giv«i to 

" tlMii 



tie success with the public.^ An 
action passing visibly on the 
stage, instead of a frigid narrative, a co- 



* Wartoo, if. 304. Collier, iii, 6. Theoit|inal 
had been first published in prose, IS25; and from 
this Gaseoyne took his translation, adopting some 
of the chuiges Ariosto had introdocea when he 
toHMd it into Terse ; bnt he has invented little of 
his owD.~Ibid. 

t The 18th of January, 1561, to which date its 
r ep r ese ntation is referred by Mr. Collier, seems t9 
be Idas, aoeording to the style of the sfs ; and this 
talliee best with what is said in the edition of 1571, 
that it had been played about nine years before.— 
See Wsrton, It., 170. 

t Hist, of English Poetry, It., 194. Mr. CoUier 
sa|)ports the daim of Norton to the first three acta* 
which would much rsdoce Sackfille's clory, ii, 
481. I incline to Warton*s opinion, froanded upon 
the Identity of stvle, and the superiority of the whole 
traffsdy to anrthinf we can certunly ascribe to 
Norton, a coadjutor of Stemhold in the old tertion 
of the Psalms, and a contributor to the Minor of 
Magistralea. 

6 The Joeasta of Oasco^, translated with con- 
siderable freedom, in addmg , omitting, and trans* 
posing from the Hhonissc of Euripides, was repre- 
sented at Oray's Inn in 1506.— warton, iv, 196^ 



Collier, iiL, 7. Oascoyne had the 
oheeure poeu in this play. 
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]n<ni8 inttfrniixtim of coinic boffooiiQiy 
with the ffravest story, were requisitee 
with which no English audience would 
dispense. Thus Edwards treated the sto- 
ry of Damon and Pythias, which, though, 
according to ihe notions of those times, it 
was too bhKxiless to be called a tragedy 
at all, belonged to the elevated class of 
dramatic compositions.* Several other 
subjects were taken from ancient history; 
this, indeed, became the usual source of 
the fable ; but, if we may judge from those 
few that have survived, they were all con- 
structed on the model which the myste- 
ries had accustomed our ancestors to ad- 
mire. 

86. The office of Master of the Rerels, 
Tint iiw- in whose province it lay to regu- 
■tiw- late, among other amusements of 
the court, the dramatic shows of various 
kinds, was established in 1546. The inns 
of court vied with the ro^ai palace in these 
representations, and Ehzabeth sometimes 
honoured the former with her presence. 
On her visits to the Universities, a play 
was a constant part of the entertainment. 
Fifty-two namee, though nothing more, of 
dramas acted at court under the superin- 
tendence of the Master of the Revels, be- 
tween 1568 and 1580, are preserved.f In 
1574 a patent was granted to the Eail of 
Leicester's servants to act plays in any 
part of England, and in 1576 they erected 
the first public theatre in Blackfriars. It 
will be understood that the servants of 
the Earl of Leicester were a company un- 
der his protection ; as we apply tne word, 
her majesty^s servants, at tins day, to the 
performers of Drury Lane-t 

27. As we come down towards 1580, a 
PUi,.or ^ fo^ niore plays are extant. 
W1I6MOIW Among these may be mentioned 
ndocton. ^hg Promos and Cassandra of 
Whetstone, on the subject of which Shaks- 
peare, not without some retrospect to his 
predecessor, so much improvea in Meas- 
ure for Measure.^ But in these early 



• Collier, ilL, 2. 

tCoUier,i., 193,etpcMt,iiL,84. Oftbewfifty- 
two playi eighteen were upon cUwical mibjects, 
hietorical or fabalous ; twenty-one taken from mod- 
em hietory or romance ; eeren mty, by their titlee, 
which is a Tery fallible criterion, be eomediee or 
lu«et from real life ; and aix may, by the same teat, 
be moralities. It is possible, as Mr. C. obsenres, 
that some of these plays, thoogh no longer extant 
in their integrity, may hate formed the mandation 
of oUiers ; and the cities of a few in the list coan- 
tenance this sopjMMitbn. 

t See Mr. Coiner's excellent History of Dnmatic 
Poetry to the Tfane of Shakspeafe, vol. L, which 
hating snperseded the earlier works of Langbaine, 



Beid, and Hawkina, so &r as this period is 
•d, it IS snperilaoos to qoote them. 
^Promos and Cassandim is one of Oie Six Old 



dramas there is hardly afiytUag to pnise ; 
or, if ther please us at ail, it is only by 
the bioBO humou^f their comic scenes, 
lliere seems littR reason, theFelbre, tot 
regretting the loss of so many prodne* 
tions, which no one contemporary has 
thought worthy of commeocuttion. Sir 
Philip Sidney, writing about 1583, trsmts 
our English stage with great disdain. His 
censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the neglect 
of the classical imities, and on the inter- 
mixture of kings with clowns.* It is 
amusing to reflect, that this contemptuous 
reprehension of the English theaure (and 
he had spoken in as disparaging terms of 
our general poetry) came from the pen of 
Sidney when Shakspeare had Just anived 
at manhood. Had he not been so prema- 
turely cut off, what would have been the 
transports of that noble spirit, which the 
ballad of Chevy Chase could *^stir as 
with the sound of a trumpet,** in reading 
the Faery Queen or Othello ! 

38. A better era commenced not long 
after, nearly coincident with the mmi 
rapid development of genius in Use 
other departments of poetry, p"*-^ 
Several young men of talent appeaiedt 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, lily. Lodge, 
Kyd, Nash, the precursors of Shaks- 
peare, and real founders, as they may, ui 
some respects, be called, of the Enffliah 
drama. Sackville's Gorboduc is in Uank 
verse, though of bad and monotonous 
construction ; but his fc^owers wrote, as 
far as we know, either in rhyme or in 
prose.t In the tragedy of Tam- tf^tt 
tniriame, referred by Mr. Collier to >»^ 
1586, and the production wholly or prin- 
cipally of Marlowe,^ a better kind of 

Plays reprinted bj Stephens. Shakspeare fonnd in 
it not only the main story of Heasurs for MeaaQre» 
which was far from new, and which he felicitoasly 
altered, by preserriog the chastity of Isabella, bat 
several of tne minor cireomstanoes and names, mt* 
less even these are to be fowid in the novels, fton 
which all the dFamatiats ultimately derived their 
plou. 

* '*Onr trsaedies and comedies, not witbool 
cause, are cried oat against, observing rales neither 
of honest civility nor skiUol poetry r and pi o te ed s 
to ridicule their inconsistencies, and disiegaid to 
time and place.— Defence of Poesy. 

t It may be a slight exception to this, that some 
portions of the second part of Whetstone's Pro- 
mos and Cassandra are in blank verse. This dAjr 
is said never to have been represeatad.*-Col]ier, 
MB., 64. 

t Nash has been thouAt the author of TuBbo^ 
laine by Matooe; and ms inflated style, in pieess 
known to be his, may give some coontanaDes to 
this hypoUiesis. It is meDtkmed, however, m 
*< Marlowe's Tambniiaine** in the cou ts mp eiaiy 
diary of Henalow, a m an eger or proptielor of a 
theatre, whkh is neserved at Mwieh Oatteeek 
Martowe and Naab are aUowsd to have writlea 
*<0ido gaeeoof Caith«ge''liicoi4iiBetia& M& 
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Uank Terse is first employed ; the lines 
are interwoven, tbe oceasional bemistich 
end redundant syUabl# break the monot- 
ony of the measure, and give more of a 
colloquial spirit to the dialogue. Tam- 
barlaine was ridiculed on account of its 
infiated style. The bombast, however, 
which is not so excessive as has been al- 
leged, was thought appropriate to such 
Oriental tyrants. This p{ay has more 
spirit and poetry than any which, upon 
clear grounds, can be shown to have pre- 
ceded it We find also more action on 
the stage, a shorter and more dramatic 
dialogue, a more figurative style, with a 
far more varied and skilful venification.* 
Mttkvtiw If Marlowe did not re-estab- 
«rifwiMv«. lish blank verse, which is diffi- 
cult to prove, he gave it, at least, a varie- 
ty of cadence, and an easy adaptation of 
m thyitm to the sense, by which it in- 
stantly became in his hands the finest in- 
strument that the tragic poet has ever 
emi^oyed for his purpose, less restricted 
than that of the Italians, and falling occa- 
sionally almost into mUnerous prose, lines 
<k fourteen syllables being very common 
in our old dramatists, but regular and har- 
monious at other times as the most ac- 
curate ear could require. 

99. The savage character of Tarobnr- 
ibrhMMFk laine, and the want of all in- 
Jtw or Malta, terest as to every other, render 
this tragedy a failure in comparison with 
those which speedily followed from the 
pen of Christopher Marlowe. The first 
two acts of the Jew of Malta are more 
vigorously conceived, both as to char- 
acter and circumstance, than any other 
Elizabethan play, except those of Shaks- 
peare ; and perhaps we may think that 
Barabas, though not the prototype of Shy- 
lock — a praise of which he is unworthy 
^may have suggested some few ideas to 
the inventor. But the latter acts, as is 
usual with our old dramatists, are a tissue 
of uninteresting crimes and slanghter.f 



Collier hat prodnead a body of oridanee to 
that Taanbanaina waa written, at leaat principally, 
by tlM fanner, wbich leayea no room, aa it eaama, 
for farther doabt, toL iii., p. 1 13. 

* Sbakapeara baring torned into ridicole a pae- 
nge or two in Tambariaine, tbe critica have con- 
cluded it to be a model of bad tragedy. Mr. Coi- 
her, iii., Hft-ISS, haa elaborately vmdicated ita 
dramatic merita, thoogh anffidently aware of ita 
laolta. 

t *' JBbad,** aaya a late witty writer, **k made aa 
light of in aome of theaa old dramaa aa mmg^ in 
amodem aentimental comedy \ and aa lilu ia gttan 
away till it reminda oa that it la nothing bat count- 
en, eo f*af ia f^led till it aflbeta ua no more than 
ka rapraaentatiTe, the peint of the ptoperty-man in 
the theatre."— Lambda Specimna of Early Dramat- 
ic Poeta, i., IS. 

Vol. 1.^3 A 



Faustus is better known ; it 
contains nothing, perhaps, so. 
dramatic as the first part of the Jew of 
Malta ; yet the occasional glimpses of re- 
pentance and struggles of alarmed con- 
science in the chief character are finely 
brought in. It is Aill of poetical beau- 
ties ; but an intermixture of buffoonery 
weakens the effect, and leaves it, on the 
whole, rather a sketch by a great genius 
^an a finished performance. There is 
an awful melancholy about Marlowe's 
Mephistopheles, perhaps more impressive 
than the malignant mirth of that fiend in 
the renowned work of Goethe. %t the 
fair form of Margaret is wanting; and 
Mariowe has hardly earned the credit of 
having breathed a few casual inspirations 
into a greater mind than his own.* 

30. Mariowe's Life of Edward II., which 
was entered on the books of the hi« Ed- 
Stationers' Company in 1503, has wardU. 
been deemed by some the earliest speci* 
men of the historical play founded upon 
English chronicles. Whether this be true 
or not, and probably it is not, it is by far 
the best alter those of Shakspeare.f And 
it seems probable that the old plays of the 
Contention of Lancaster and York, and 
the True Tragedy of Richard, p,.. 
duke of York, which Shakspeare wbea« 
remodelled in the second and SUukS* 
third parts of Henry VI., were "'■™- 
in great part by Marlowe, though Greene 
seems to put in for some share in their 
composition-t These plays clum cer- 
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• The German story of Faust is said to bam been 
publiabed for the first time in 1567. It was rapidly 
translated into moat Unguagea of Europe. We 
need hardly name the abaord snppoaitioo that Fanat^ 
the great printer, waa intended. 
. i Collier obeerres Uiat " the cbaiaeter of Rich- 
ard II. in Shakapeara seems modelled in no slight 
degree from Uwt of Edward IL" But I am reluc- 
tant to adroit that Shakspeare modelled hia cAcr^ 
aotn by those of others ; and it ia natural to ask 
whether there were not an extraordinary liken 
in the diapoaitioDa aa well aa Hoitunee of the I 
hinge. 

% Theae old pbya were reprinted by Stephens in 
176(1 Malooe, on a Uboriooa comperiaon of them 
with the aeoond and third paiU of Henry VI., has 
asoerUined that 1771 lioea m the latter playa wero 
taken from the firnner vnaltered, 2373 altered by 
Shakspesre, while 1809 were altogether hie own. 
It remaina to inqaire,who are to claim the credit of 
theee other playa, so grest a portion of which has 
peaaed with the world for the genuine work of 
Shakspeare? The eotutioo aeema to be given, aa 
well aa we can expect, in a passage often quoted 
from Robert Greene's Oroat*sworth of Wit, pub- 
lished not long bflfcre his deaUi in September, 
19S8. •• Yes,*'^ aaya he, addreesing himself to 
aome one who haa been conjectured to be Peele, 
but more probably Bfarlowe, ** trust them (the 
players) not, for there ia an upstart crow, beauttfied 
with oar leatheis, that, with a tigei^ heart wmp- 
pad in a pUyerV hide, aoppoaaa be is •• well able 
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tainly a very low raok among those of 
Shakspeare: his original portion is not 
inconsiderable ; but it is fair to observe, 
that some of the passages most popular, 
such as the death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
and the last speech of the Duke of York, 
are not by his hand. 

31. No one could think of disputing the 
Y^^ superiority of Marlowe to all his con- 
temporaries of this early school of 
the English drama. He was killed in a 
tavern fray in 1593. There is more room 
for difference of tastes as to the second 
place. Mr. Campbell has bestowed high 
praises upon Peele. "His David and 
Bethsabe is the earliest fountain of pathos 
and harmony that can be traced in our dra- 
matic poetry. His fancy is rich and his 
feeling tender; and his conceptions of 
dramatic character have no inconsiderable 
mixture of solid veracity [sic] and ideal 
beautir. There is no such sweetness of 
versincation and imagery to be found in 
our blank verse anterior to Shakspeare.'** 
I must concur with Mr. Collier in thinking 
these compliments excessive. Peele has 
some command of imagery, but in eveiy 
other quality it seems to me that he has 
scarce any claim to honour ; and I doubt 
if there are three lines together in any 
of his plays that could be mistaken for 
Shakspeare's. His Edward I. is a gross 



to bombast oat a blank Terae at the best of jon ; 
and, being an absolute Johannes factotam, is, in 
his own conceit, the only «S%aJlE»-M«ne in a coontry,** 
An allusion is here manifest to the ** tiler's heart, 
wrapped in a woman's hide,'* which Shakspeare 
borrowed from the old play, The Contention of the 
Houses, and which is here introduced to hint the 
ptrttcular subject of plagiarism that prompts the 
complaint of Greene. The bitterness he displays 
must lead us to suspect that he had been one htm- 
•df of thoee who were thus preyed upon. But the 
^ireater part of the plays in question is, in the 
judgment, I conceive, of all competent critics, iar 
above the powers of either Greene or Peele, and 
ezhibtta a much greater abare of the spirited ver- 
•ification, called by Jonson the ''mighty line," 
of Chriatopher Marlowe. Malone, upon second 
thoughts, gave both these plays to Marlowe, hav- 
inff, m his dissertation on the thrse paits of Henry 
Vi., assigned one to Greene, the other to Peele. 
None of the three parts have any resemblance to 
the manner of Peele. 

* Specimens of English Poetry, L, 140. Htw- 
kins savs of three lines in Peele*s David and Beth- 
sabe, that they contain a metaphor worthy of 
JBschylus : 

At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt : 
And bis fair spouse, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever burning on his hateful bones. 
It maj be rather JBschylean, yet I cannot much 
admire it. Peele seldom attempts such flights. 
*« His genius was not boldly originsl; but be hsd 
tn elegance of &ncy, a gracefulness of expression, 
and a melody of venification which, in the eariier 
part of his career, was scarcely appn)ached.''^Col- 
tisr.iii^lSl. 



tisane of absurdity, with some facWy of 
language, but nothing truly good. It has 
also the fauh of g#ssly violating historic 
truth, in a hideous misrepresentation of 
the virtuous Eleanor of Castile ; probably 
from the base motive of rendering the 
Spanish nation odious to the vulgar. This 
play, which is founded on a ballad equally 
false, is referred to the year 1593. The 
versification of Peele is much inferior to 
that of Marlowe ; and, though sometimea 
poetical, he seems rarely dramatic. 
33. A third writer for the stage in this 

period is Robert Greene, whose 

"Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay" ^'•'^ 
may probably be placed about the year 
1590. This comedy, though savouring a 
little of the old school, contains easy and 
spirited versification, superior to Feele, 
and, though not so energetic as that of 
Marlowe, reminding us, perhaps, more fre- 
quently of Shakspeare.* Greene suc- 
ceeds pretty well in that florid and m 
style, a little redundant in imaces, wmch 
Shakspeare frequently ^ves to his princes 
and courtiers, and which renders some 
unimpassioned scenes in the historic plays 
effective and brilliant. There is great tal- 
ent shown, though upon a very strange 
canvass, in Greeners " Looking-glass for 
London and England.'' His angiy allu- 
sion to Shakspeare's plagiarism is beat ex- 
plained by supposing that he was himself 
concerned in the two old plays which have 
been converted into the second and third 
parts of Henry Vl.f In defaidt of a more 



* " Greene, in facility of expression and the flow 
of his blank Terse, is not to be placed below his 
contemporary Peele. His usual fevlt, mora dis- 
coverable in his plays than in his poems, is an ab- 
sence of simplicity ; but his pedantic classical raf. 
erencea, frequently without either taste or discre- 
tion, he bad in common with the other scribbling 
scholars of the time. It was Shakspeare's good 
fortune to be in a great degree without the knowl- 
edge, and, therefore, if on no other account, with- 
cut the defect."— Collier, iii., 153. Tieck sires him 
credit for «* a happy talent, a clear spint, and a 
lively imagination, which characterize aU his wri- 
tings-^—CoIlier, iii.. Ma 

t Mr. Collier says, iii., MS, Greene mar possible 
hsve bad a hand m the True History or Richaid, 
duke of York. But whv possibly T when he claims 
it, if not in express words, yet so as to lesve no doabi 
of his meaning.— See note t in p. 360, Sd coL 

In a poem written on Greene in 1504 are thasB 
Ihies: 

Green is the pleasing object of an eye ; [hhn ; 

Greene pleased the rnres of sll thst looked upon 
Green is the ground ot ererv painter's die ; 
Greene gave the ground to all that wrote upon him ; 
Nay, more, the men that so eclipeed his mme. 
Purloined his plumes, can they deny the samef 

This seems an allusion to Greene's own mala, 
phor, and must be taken for a covert attack on 
Shakspeare, who had by this tima pieUy wall 
eclipsed the fame of Oreena. 
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probable elaimant,! bare sometimes been 
iDcliDed to usign the first part of Hemry 
YI. to Greene. But those who are far 
more conversant with the style of our 
dramatists do not suggest this ; and we are 
evidently ignorant of many names, which 
might have ranked not discreditably by 
the side of these tragedians. The first 
part, however, of Heniy VI. is, in some 
passages, not unworthy of Shakspeare's 
earlier days, nor, in my judgment, unlike 
his style ; nor, in fact, do I know any one 
of his contemporaries who coukl have 
written the scene in the Temple Garden. 
The Ught touches of his pencu have ever 
been still more inimitable, if possible, than 
its more eli^rate strokes.* 

33. We can hardly afibrd time to dwell 
oiharwTi- OQ several other writers anterior 
tmtrikto to Shakspeare. Kyd, wnom Mr. 
*f^ Collier places, as a writer of blank 

verse, next to Marlowe,t Lodged Lilyi 
Nash, Hughes, and a few more, have all 
some degree of merit. Nor do the anon- 
ymous tragedies, some of which were for- 
merly ascribed to Shakspeare, and which 
even Schle^el, with less acuteness of crit- 
icism than 18 usual with him, has deemed 
genuine, always want a forcible dehneap 
tion of passion and a vigorous strain of 
verse, though not kept up for many lines. 
Among these are specimens of the domes- 
tic species of tragic drama, drawn proba- 
Uy from real occurrences, such as Arden 



• *' Th68e three giAad men" (Peele, Greene, and 
Marlowe), teji their Ute editor, Mr. Djce (Peele'e 
Works, preface, xxzir.), ** though they often present 
to us pictures that in design and colouring outra^ 
the truth of natnre, are the earliest of our tragic 
writera who exhibit any just dehneation of the 
workings of passion ; and their languajse, though 
DOW swelling into bombast, and now anking into 
meanness, is genenlly rich with poetry, while their 
Tsrsificatioo, ihoo^ somewhat monotonous, is al- 
most alwavs flowmg and harmonious. They as 
much excel their immediate predeoesson as they 
are themselves excelled by Shakspesre." Not 
quite as much. 

f Collier, iii., 907. Kyd is author of Jeronymo, 
and of the *' Spanish Tragedy," a continuation of 
the same story. Shakspeare has selected some of 
their absurdities for rklicule, and haa left an abun- 
dant hanrest for the reader. Parts of the Spsnish 
Tragedy, Mr. C thinks, " are in the highest degree 
pathetic and interesting." This perhaps may be 
admitted, but Kyd ia not, upon the whole, a pteaa- 
ingdraoMitist 

I Lodge, one of the best poets of the sge, was 
concerned, jointly with Greene, in the Looking- 
glass for London. In this strange performance the 
profihet Hoeea ia brought to Nineveh, and the dra- 
matis persona, as &r as they are serious, belong 
to that city ; but all the iareical part relates to Lon- 
don. Of Lodge Mr. C says, that he ia " second to 
Kyd in vigour and boldness of conc e ption, but as a 
drawer of character, eo eesential a paift of dramatic 
Doetry, be unqoestionably has the advantage," iii, 



of Ferersham and the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
the former of which, especially, has very 
considerable merit. Its author, I believe, 
has not been conjectured ; but it may be 
referred to the last decad of the century.* 
Another play of the same kind, He^^v^Mtd^ 
A Woman killed with Kindness, wmmuii 
bears the date of 1600, and is gjjj.'''^ 
the earliest production of a fer* ■""*"**^ 
tile dramatist, Thomas Heywood. The 
language is not much raised above that of 
comedy, but we can hardly rank e tale of 
guilt, sorrow, and death in that dramatic 
category. It may be read with interest 
and approbation at this day, being quite 
free from extravagance either in manner 
or language, the besetting sin of our ear- 
lier dramatists, and equsuly so from buf- 
foonery. The subject resembles that of 
Kotzebue's drama, the Stranger, but i* 
managed with a nobler tone of morality. 
It is true that Mrs. Frankfort's immediate 
surrender to her seducer, like that of Beau- 
meld in the Fatal Dowry, makes her con« 
temptible ; but this, though it might pos- 
sibly have originated in the necessity cre- 
ated by the narrow limits of theatrical 
time, has the good effect of preventing 
that sympathy with her guilt which is re- 
served for her penitence. 
34. Of William Shakspeare,t whom, 



* The murder of Arden of Feversham occurred 
under Edward VL, but the play was published in 
1502. Tbe impression made by the story must 
have been deep to produce a tragedy so long after- 
ward. It iM said by Mr. ColUer, that Professor 
Tieck has inclined to think Arden of Feversham a 
genuine work of Sbakspeaie. i cannot but ven* 
ture to suspect that, if this distinguished critic were 
a native, he would discern such differences of style 
as render this hypothesis improbable. The speeches 
in Aiden of Feversham have spirit and feeling, but 
there ia none of that wit, that fertility of analogical 
imagery, which the worst plays of Shakspeare dis- 
play. The language ia also more plain and per- 
spicuous than we ever find in him, especially on a 
subject so full of passion. Mr. Collier discerns the 



hsnd of Shakspeare in the Yorkshire Trsgedy, and 
thinks that "there are aome speeches which could 
scarcely have proceeded from any other pen."— Col- 
lier, iii , 51. It was printed with his name in 1606 ; 
but this, which would be thought good evidence in 
most caaea, most not be held sufficient it is impos- 
sible to explain the grounds of intomalpenussian 
in these nice questions of esthetic criticism ; but I 
cannot perceive the hand of Shakspeare in any of 
the anonymous tracedies. 

t Though I shall not innovate in a work of this 
kind, not particularly relatmg to Shakspeare. I 
must observe, that Sir Frederic Madden has offered 
ver]r specioua reasons (in the Archaologia, vol. 
xzvi.) ror believing that the poet and his family 
spelled their name Skiilufen, and that there are, at 
least, no eacceptions in his own autogiaphs, as has 
commonly been suniosed. A copy of Florio's 
trsnslatioo of Montaigne, a book which he had cer- 
tainly read (see Malone's note on Tempest, actu., 
scene I), has been lately discovered with tbe name 
W, SM kf t n ckady written in it, and thsnaeemg 
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wuiim through the moaths of those 
Bbataptan, whom he has inspired to body 
forth the modifications of his immense 
mind, we seem to know better than any 
human writer, it may be truly said that 
we Bcareely know anything. We see 
him, so far as we do see him, not in him- 
self, but in a reflex image from the objec- 
tivity in which he was manifested ; he is 
Falstaff, and Mercutio, and Malvoho, and 
Jacques, and Portia, and Imogen, and 
Lear, and Othello ; but to us he is scarce- 
ly a determined person, a substantial real- 
itjT of past time, the man Shakspeare. 
The two greatest names in poetiy are to 
US httle more than names. If we are not 
yet come to question his unity, as we do 
that of '* the blind old man of Sdo's rocky 
kle,*' an improvement of critical acute- 
ness doubUess reserved for a distant pos- 
terity, we as little feel the power of iden- 
tifying the young man who came up from 
Stratfoid, was afterward an indifferent 
player at a London theatre, and retired to 
nis native jdace in middle life, with tbe 
author of Macbeth and Lear, as we can 
give a distinct historic personality to Ho- 
mer. All that insatiable curiosity and 
unwearied diligence have hitherto detect- 
ed about Shakspeare, serves rather to dis- 
2)point and perplex us than to furnish the 
ightest Uiustration of his character. It 
is not the register of his baptism, or the 
draught of his will, or the orthography of 
his name that we seek. No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fulness 
by a contemporary can be produced. 

36. It is ffenerally supposed that he set- 
■toflntwri- ued in London about 1587, be- 
ttofi te tiM inff then twenty-three years 
■•■■^ old. For some time afterward 

we cannot trace him distinctly. Venus 
and Adonis, published in 1593, he de- 
scribes, in Ids dedication to Lord South- 
ampton, as ** the first heir of his inven- 
tion." It is, however, certain that it must 
have been written some years before, un- 
less we take these words in a peculiar 
sense for Greene, in his Groat'sworth of 
Wit, 159S, alludes, as we have seen, to 
Shakspeare as already known among 
dramatic authors. It appears by this pas- 
sage that he had converted the two plays 
on the wars of York and Lancaster into 
what we read as the second and third 
parts of Henry VI. What share he may 
have had in similar repairs of the many 
plays then represented, cannot be deter- 
no mton to doobt thit it is • gmniim •imatOfB. 
ThtS'book hat, tery proporij. been placed in tbe 
British Moseiim, among the choice sc^m of that 



mmed. It is generaft^ bdiered that he 
had much to do with the traffedy of Peri- 
cles, which is now printed among his 
works, and which external testimony, 
though we should not rely too mudi on 
that as to Shakspeare, has assigned to 
him ; but the play is full of evident marks 
of an inferior hand.* Its date is unknown ; 
Drake supposes it to have been his ear- 
liest won, rather from its inferiority than 
on any other ground. Titus Andronicus 
is now, by common consent, denied to be. 
in any sense, a production of Shakspeare ; 
very few passages, 1 should think not one, 
resemble his manner.f 

36. The Comedy of Errors may be 
presumed, by an allusion it con- rmmitj 
tains, to have been written before af Enem. 
the submission of Paris to Henry IV. in 
1594, which neariy put an end to the civil 
war.| It is founded on a very popular 
subject. This furnishes two extant conn 
edies of Plautua, a translation from one 
of which, the Mencechmi, was represent- 
ed in Italy earlier than any other play. 
It had been already, as Mr. Collier thinks, 
brought upon the stage in England ; and 
another play, later than the Comedy of 
Errors, has been reprinted by Stevens. 
Shakspeare himself was so well pleased 
with the idea, that he has returned to it in 
Twelfth Night Notwithstanding tbe <^ 
portunity which these mistakes of identi- 
ty furnish for ludicrous situations and for 
carrying on a complex plot, they are not 
very well adapted to dramatic effect, not 
only from the manifest difficulty of find- 
ing performers quite alike, but because, 
were this overcome, the audience must be 
in as great embarrassment as the repre- 
sented characters themselves. In tbe 
Comedy of Errors there are only a few 
passages of a poetical vein, yet such, per- 
haps, as no other living dramatist could 
have written ; but the story is well invent- 
ed and well managed ; the conufusion of 
persons does not cease to amuse ; Uie dia- 



* Malone. in a disseitatioii on the tragedy of 
Pericles, maintahied that it was altogether an earty 
work or Shakspeare. Stevens contended that it 
was a production of aome older pool, improved bj 
him ; and Malooe had the candoor to own that b« 
had been wrong. Tbe opinion of Stevena is now 
general Drake gives the last three acta, and pait 
of the former, to Shakspeare; hot I can hatdly 
think his share is by an)f means so large. 

t Notwithstanding this internal evidence, MeiM, 
ao early as 1508, enameratas Titos Andronieus 
among the plays of Shakspesre, and meotiena 
no other bat what ie genuine.— Drake, it, 987. 
But, in critidam of all kinda, we mnat aoqnira a 
dogged habit of reaisting testimony, when ns yss 
per M voe^ntm to the contrary. 

t Act iii., acene 2. Some have jodged the play 
from this paassge to be as early as IMl, hot on 
precarious grounds. 
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fegne is easy and gay beyond what had 
been hitheito heard on the stage ; there is 
little buffoonery in the wit, and no absurd- 
ity in the circumstances. 

87. The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
^•^om- nmka above the Comedy of Er- 
Omiim tr rors, though still in the tlurd class 
Vwrna. Qf Shakspeare's plays. It was 
probably the first Enghsh comedy in 
which characters are drawn from social 
life, at once ideal and true ; the cavaliers 
of Verona and their lady-loves are ^race- 
Ibl personages, with no transgression of 
the probabiuties of nature ; but they are 
not exactly the real men and women of 
the same rank in Enghind. The imagina- 
tion of Shakspeare must have been ffuided 
by some familiarity with romances before 
it struck out this play. It contains some 
very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays could not give the slightest suspi- 
cion of the depth of thought which Lear 
and Macbeth were to display, it was alrea^ 
dy evident that the names of Greene, and 
even Marlowe, would be eclipsed without 
any necessity for purloining their plumes. 

38. Love's Labour Lost is generally 
Uv«^u- placed, I believe, at the bottom 
bMT L0ti. of the list. There is, indeed, lit- 
tle interest in the fable, if we can say that 
there is any fable at all ; but there are 
beautiful coruscations of fancy, more ori- 
ffinal conception of character than in the 
Comedy of Errors, more lively humour 
than in the Gentlemen of Verona, more 
symptoms of Shakspeare^s future powers 
as a comic writer than in either. Much 
that is here but imperfectly developed 
came forth anin in his later pUys, espe- 
cially in As You Like It, and Much Ado 
about Nothing. The Taming of the Shrew 
TtmiAf or is the only play, except Henry 
ttMShraw. VI., in which Shakspeare has 
been very largely a borrower. The best 
pans are certainly his ; but it must be con- 
fessed that several passages, for which 
we give him credit, and which are very 
amusing, belong to his unknown predeces- 
sor, liie original play, reprinted by Ste- 
vens, was published in 1504.* I do not 
find so much genius in the Taming of the 
Shrew as in Cove's Labour Lost; but, as 
an entire play, it is much more complete, 

99. The beautiful pky of Midsummer 
nu^n. Night's Dream is placed by Ma^ 
»f Ni gWi lone as early as 159S ; its superi- 
ority to those we have already 



* Mr. ColKer tiimln that Shakmara bad no- 
timg to do with any of the aoenea wfaera Cathanne 
andPainichio aia not introdneed. The ooderplot 
icaamblea, he saya, the ttjU of Haoghton, author 
of a conedr called Ensliehimn for nj Money, iil, 

m 



mentioned affords some presumption that 
it was written aAer them. But it evidently 
belongs to the earlier period of Shake* 
peare's geniua; poetical as we account 
It, more than dramatic, yet rather so, be« 
cause the indescribable profusion of imagi- 
native poetry in this pLay overpowers our 
senses till we can haraly observe anything 
else, than from any deficiency of dramatic 
excellence. For, in reality, the structure 
of the fable, consisting, as it does, of three 
if not four actions, very distinct in their 
subjects and personages, yet wrought into 
each other without effort or confusion, 
displays the skill, or, rather, instinctive 
felicity of Shakspeare, as much as in any 
play he has written. No preceding dram* 
atist had attempted to fabricate a complex 
plot ; for low comic scenes, interspersed 
with a serious action upon which they 
have no influence, do not merit notice. 
The MencBchmi of Plautus had been imi* 
tated by others as well as by Shakspeare; 
but we speak here of original invention. 

40. The Midsummer Night's Dream is, 
I believe, altogether original in one its ma- 
of the most beautiful conceptions «uo6f7. 
that ever visited the mind of a poet, the 
fairv machinery. A few before him had 
dealt in a vulgar and clumsy manner with 
popular superstitions; but the sportive, 
beneficent, invisible population of the air 
and earth, long since established in the 
creed of childhood, and of those simple as 
children, had never for a moment been 
blended with <* human mortals'" among 
the personages of the drama. Lily's 
Biaid's Metamorphosis is probably later 
than this play of Shakspeare, and was 
not published till ISOO.* it is unnecessaiy 
to observe that the fairies of Spenser, as 
he has dealt with them, are wholly of a 
different race. 

41. The language of Midsummer Night's 
Dream is equally novel with the utiaa- 
machinery. It sparkles in perpetual f«"s^ 
brightness with all the hues of the rain- 
bow ; yet there is nothing overcharged or 
affectedly ornamented. Pertiaps no play 
of Shakspeare has fewer blemishes, or is, 
from beginning to end, in so perfect keep- 
ing; none in which so few lines could be 
erased, or so few expressions blamed. 
His own peculiar idiom, the dress of his 
mind, which began to be discemiUe in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, is more 
frequenUy manifested in the present p\9j. 
The expression is seldom obscure, but it 
is never in poetry, and hardlj in prose, 
the expression of other dramatists, and ftr 

• Collier, iil, 18& lily had, howeter, hcoaebl 
ftiriea, without makiaf then apeak* into MBoe Of hn 
certier plays.— Ibid. 
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less of the people. And here, without 
reviving the debated question of Shaks- 
peare's led.ming, I must venture to think 
that he possessed rather more acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language than many 
believe. The phrases, unintelligible and 
improper, except in the sense of their 
primitive roots, which occur so copiously 
m his plays, seem to be unaccountable on 
the supposition of absolute ignorance. In 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, these are 
much less frequent than in his later 
dramas. But here we find several in- 
stances. Thus, "things base and vile, 
holding no quantity ^^^ for value; rivers 
that " have overborne their continents,^^ the 
continente ripa of Horace; ^^ compact of 
imagination ;" " something of great cotir 
stancy" for consistency; " sweet Pyramus 
translated there ;" " the law of Athens, 
which by no means we may extenuate.^^ 
I have considerable doubts whether any 
of these expressions would be found in 
the contemporary prose of Elizabeth's 
reigUt which was less overrun by pedantry 
than that of her successor; but, could 
authority be produced for Latinisms so 
forced, it is still not very likely that one 
who did not understand their proper mean- 
ing would have introducea them into 
poetry. It would be a weak answer that 
we do not detect in Shakspeare any imi- 
tations of the Latin poets. His knowledge 
of the language may have been chiefly 
derived, like that of schoolboys, from the 
dictionary, and insufficient for the thorough 
appreciation of their beauties. But, if we 
should believe him well acquainted with 
Viigil or Ovid, it would be by no means 
surprising that his learning does not dis- 
play itself in imitation. Shakspeare seems 
now and then to have a tinge on his imagi- 
nation from former passages; but he never 
designedly imitates, though, as we have 
seen, he has sometimes adopted. The 
streams of invention flowed too fast from 
his own mind to leave him time to accom- 
modate the words of a foreign language 
to our own. He knew that to create would 
be easier, and pleasanter, and better.* 
43. The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet is 



* The celebrated eBsay, by Fanner, on the learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, put an end to auch notions as 
we find in Warbatton and many of the older com- 
mentatora, that he had imitated Sophoclea, and I 
know not how many Greek authors. Thooe, indeed, 
who agree with what I have said in a fonner chap- 
ter as to the state of learning under Elizabeth, will 
not think it probable that Shakspeare could hare 
acquired any knowledge of Greek. It was not a 
part of such education as be received. The case of 
Latin is difierent ; we know that he was at a gram- 
mar echod, and could hardly have spent two or 
three years without bringiDg away a certain portion 
of the language. 



referred by Malone to the year ] 
1596. Were I to judge by internal 
evidence, I should be inclined to date 
this play before the Midsummer Night^a 
Dream ; the great frequency of rhymes, 
the comparative absence of Latimsms, the 
want of that thoughtful philosophy, which, 
when it had once germinated in Shaks- 
peare*s mind, never ceased to display it- 
self, and several of the faults that juve- 
nilis may best explain and excuse, would 
justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which 
Shakspeare ^ad frequently recourse . ^^ 
for his fable, he had the good for- '^ 
tune to meet with this simple and pathetic 
subject. What he found he has arranged 
with great skill. The incidents in Rqnieo 
and Juliet are rapid, various, unintermitting 
in interest, sufiiciently probable, and tend- 
ing to the catastrophe. Tlie most regular 
dramatist has hardly excelled one writing 
for an infant and barbarian stage. It is 
certain that the observation of the unity 
of time which we find in this tragedy, un- 
fashionable as the name of unity has be- 
come in our criticism, gives au intenseness 
of interest to the story, which is oftea 
diluted and dispersed in a dramatic history. 
No play of Shakspeare is more frequently 
represented, or honoured with more tears. 

44. If from this praise of the fable we 
pass to other considerations, it iMbMs- 
will be more necessary to modify liw wmA 
our eulogies. It has been said Wcmisiiea. 
above of the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
that none of Shakspeare's plays have few- 
er blemishes. We can by no means re-> 

Seat this commendation of Romeo and 
uliet. It may be said rather that few, if . 
any, are more open to reasonable censure ; 
and we are almost equally struck by its 
excellences and its detects. 

45. Madame de Stael has truly remark- 
ed, that in Romeo and Juliet we have, 
more than in any other tragedy, the mere 
passion of love ; love in all its vernal 
promise, full of hope and innocence, ar- 
dent beyond all restraint of reason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast be* 
tween this impetuosity of delirious joy, 
in which the youthful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, 
throws a charm of deep melancholy over 
the whole. Once alone each of them, in 
these earlier moments, is touched by a 
presaging fear ; it passes quickly away 
from them, but is not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the 
wild effusions of their hope, and the mad- 
ness of grief is mingled with the intoxies- 
tion of their jo^r. And hence it is that, 
notwithstanding its many blemishes, we 
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•n read ttid witness this tragedy with de- 
light It is a symbolic mirror of the fear- 
ful realities of life, where ** the coarse of 
true love" has so often "not run smooth,'* 
and moments of as fond illusion as beguil- 
ed the lovers of Verona have been exchan- 
d, perhaps as rapidly, not, indeed, for the 



lagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of human- 
ity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of 
excessive tenderness. His first 
passion for Rosaline, which no 

vulgar poet would have brought forward, 
serves to display a constitutional suscep- 
iibiUty. There is, indeed, so much of tms 
in his deportment and language, that we 
might be in some danger of mistaking it 
for effeminacy, if the lossof his friend had 
not aroused his courage. It seems to 
have been necessary to keep down a little 
the other characters, that they might not 
overpower the principal one ; and though 
we can by no means agree with Dryden, 
that if Shakspeare had not killed Mercutio, 
Mercutio would have killed him, there 
might have been some danger of his kill- 
ing Romeo. His brilliant vivacity shows 
the softness of the other a little to a dis- 
advanta|fe. Juliet is a child, whose intox- 
ication m loving and being loved whirls 
away the little reason she may have pos- 
sessed. It is, however, impossible, in my 
opinion, to place her among the great fe- 
male characters of Shakspeare^s creation. 

47. Of the language of this tragedy what 
TiMiaii- shall we say? It contains pas- 
su*!^ sages that every one remembers, 
that are among the nobler efforts of Shaks- 
peare^s poetry, and many short and beau- 
tiful touches of his proverbial sweetness. 
Yet, on the other hand, the faults are in 
prodigious number. The conceits, the 
phrases that jar on the mind's ear, if I may 
use such an expression, and interfere with 
the very emotion the poet would excite, 
occur at least in the first three acts with- 
out intermission. It seems to have form- 
ed part of his conception of this youthful 
and ardent pair, that they should talk ir- 
rationally. The extravagance of their 
fancy, however, not only forgets reason, 
but wastes itself in frigid metaphors and 
incongruous conceptions ; the tone of Ro- 
meo is that of the most bombastic com- 
monplace of gallantry, and the young lady 
differs only in being one degree more mad. 
The voice of virgin love has been counter- 
feited by the authors of many fictions : I 
know none who have thought the style of 
Juliet would represent it. Nor is this con- 
fined to the happier moments of their in- 
tercourse. False thoughts and misplaced 



phrases deform the whole of the third act 
it may be added that, if not dramatic pro« 
priety, at least the interest of the charac- 
ter, is affected by some of Juliet's allu- 
sions. She seems, indeed, to have profit- 
ed by the lessons and language m her 
venerable guardian; and those who adopt 
the edifyinff principle of deducing a moral 
from au they read, may suppose that 
Shakspeare intended covertly lo warn pa- 
rents against the contaminating influence 
of such domestics. These censures ap- 
ply chiefly to the firat three acts ; as the 
shadows deepen over the scene, the lan- 
guage assumes a tone more proportionate 
to tne interest; many speeches are ex- 
quisitely beautiful; yet the tendency to 
quibbles is never wholly eradicated. 

48. The plays we have hitherto men- 
tioned, to which one or two more i 
might be added, belong to the od« 
earlier class, or, as we might '^ 
sa3r, to his firat manner. In the second 

Seriod of his dramatic life, we should place 
is historical plays, and such olhere as 
were written before the end of the centu- 
ry, or, perhaps, before the death of Eliza* 
bieth. The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing, are 
among these. The veraification in these 
is more studied ; the pauses more artifi- 
cially disposed; the rhymes, though not 
ouite abandoned, become less frequent; 
the language is more vigorous and eleva- 
ted; the principal charactera are more 
strongly mariced, more distinctly cooceiv* 
ed, and framed on a deeper insight into 
mankind. Nothing in the earlier plays 
can be compared, in this respect, with the 
two Richanis, or Shylock, or ^alstaff, or 
Hotspur. 

40. Many attempts have been made to 
dramatise the English chronicles, tim biator- 
but, with the single exception of »«ipi«yt. 
Marlowe's Edwud II., so itosuccessfully, 
that ShidLspeare may be considered as id- 
most an original occupant of the field. He 
followed historic truth with considerable 
exactness ; and in some of his plays, as 
in that of Richard II., and generally in 
Richaid III. and Henry VIII., admitted 
no imaginary personages, nor any scenes 
of amusement. The historical plays have 
had a great effect on Shakspeare^s popu- 
larity. They have identified him with 
English feelings in English hearts, and 
are very frequently read mora in child- 
hood, and, conisequently, better remember* 
ed, than some of his superior dramas. 
And these dramatic chromcles borrowed 
surprising liveliness and probability Arom 
the national character and fomi of gov- 
ernment. A prince, and a courtier, and a 
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slave are the staff on which the historic 
dramatist would have to work ia some 
countries ; but every class of freemen, in 
the just subordination, without which nei- 
ther human society, nor the stage, which 
should be its mirror, can be more than a 
chaos of huddled units, Is^ open to the 
selection of Shak8|>eare. What he invent- 
ed is as truly English, as truly historical, 
in the large sense of moral history, as 
what he read. 

60. The Merchant of Venice is general- 
Merehant ^Y esteemed the best of Shaks- 
oTVMioa. peare^s comedies. This excel- 
lent play is referred to the year 1507.* In 
the management of the plot, which is suf- 
ficiently complex without the slightest 
confusion or incoherence, I do not con- 
ceive that it has been surpassed in the an- 
nals of any theatre. Yet there are those 
who still affect to speak of Shakspeare as 
a barbarian ; and others who, givmg what 
they think due credit to his genius, deny 
him all judgment and dramatic taste. A 
comparison of his works with those of his 
contemporaries, and it is surely to them 
that we should look, will prove that his 
judgment is by no means the least of his 
rare qualities. This is not so remarkable 
in the mere construction of his fable, 
though the present comedy is absolutely 
perfect in that point of view, and sevend 
others are excellently managed, as in the 
general keepinjr of the characters, and the 
choice of mcidents. If Shakspeare is 
sometimes extravagant, the Marstons and 
Middletons are seldom otherwise. The 
variety of characters in the Merchant of 
Venice, and the powerful delineation of 
those upon whom the interest chiefly de- 
pends ; the effectiveness of many scenes 
u representation ; the copiousness of the 
wit, and the beauty of the language, it 
would be superfluous to extol ; nor is it 
our office to repeat a tale so often told as 
the praise of Shakspeare. In the lan- 
guage there is the commencement of a 
metaphysical obscurity which soon be- 
came characteristic ; but it is,pertiap8, less 
observable than in any later play. 



* Mere*, in his Palladis Tamia, or Wit's Treas- 
017, 1596, has a passage of some ▼alue in deter- 
mining the age of Shakspeare*s plays, both br what 
It contains and by what it omits. ** As Plautos 
and Seneca am aeooonted the best for comedy and 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakspeara among 
the Bnglisfa is the most ezcelleot in both kinds for 
the stage; for comedy, witness his Gentlemen of 
Verona, his Errors, his Lore^s Laboar Lost, his 
Love% Laboar Won [the original appellation of A \V^ 
WeU that Ends Well], hw Midsummer Night's 
praam, and his Merchant of Venice; for tragedy, 
his Richard II., his Richard III, Henry IV.r¥ing 
John, TituM AndroniaUt and his Romeo and Jnliet? 
^Drakt,ii,a87. 



61. The sweet and sportive temper of 
Shakspeare, though it never deserted him, 
gave way to advancing years, and to the 
mastering force of serious thought. What 
he read we know but very imperfectly ; 
yet, in the last years of this century, when 
five-and-thirty summers had ripened his 
ffenins, it seems that he must have trans- 
fused much of the wisdom of past ages 
into his own all-combining mind. In sev- 
eral of the historical plays, in the Mercfaant 
of Venice, and especially in As You as Tea 
Like It, the philosophic eye, turned u^ 1^ 
inward on the mysteries of human natme, 
is more and more characteristic ; and we 
might apply to the last comedy the bold 
figure that Coleridge has less appropriately 
employed as to the early poems, that ^ the 
creative power and the intellectual energy 
wrestle as in a war embrace.*' In no other 
play, at least, do we find the bright imagi- 
nation and fascinating grace of Shaks* 
peare's youth so mingled with the thoufl^t- 
fulness of his maturer age. This play is 
referred, with reasonable probabiUty, to the 
year 1600. Few comedies of Shakspeare 
are more generally pleasing, and its mani- 
fold improbabilities do not much affect us 
in perusal. The brave, injured Orlando ; 
the sprightly but modest Rosalind; the 
faithful Adam, the reflecting Jaquea, the 
serene and magnanimous duke, interest us 
by turns, though the play is not so well 
manafred as to condense our sympathy^ 
and direct it to the conclusion. 

63. The comic scenes of Shakspeare 

had ffenerally been drawn from 

noveu, and laid in foreign lands. Siyf,,, 
But several of our earliest phtjrs, ta us Um- 
as has been partly seen, delineate '"'*'' 
the prevailing manners of Eni^^iah life. 
None had acquired a reputation which en- 
dured beyond their own time, till Ben Jon* 
son, in 1 596, produced, at the age of twenty- 
two, his first comedy. Every Man in his 
Humour ; an extraoidinary monument of 
early genius, in what is seldom the poe- 
session of youth, a clear and unerring de- 
scription of human character, various, and 
not extravagant beyond the necessities of 
the stage. He had learned the principles 
of comedy, no doubt, from Plautus and 
Terence ; for they were not to be derived 
from the modems at home or abroad ; but 
he could not draw from them the applica^ 
tion of living passions and manners ; and 
it would be no less unfair, as Gifford has 
Justly observed, to make Bobadil a oop7 
of Thraso, than to deny the dramatic origi- 
nality of Kitely. 

68. Every Man in his Humour is per- 
haps the eariiest of European domestic 
comedies that deserves to be remembered; 
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tu the Mandrtfola of MachiaTel shrinks 
to a mere farce in comparison.* A much 
greater master of comic powers than Jon- 
son was indeed his contemporary, and, as 
he perhras fancied, his rival ; but, for some 
reason, Shakspeare had never yet drawn 
his story from the domestic ufe of his 
countrymen. Jonson avoided the common 



defect of the Italian and Spanish theatre, 
the sacrifice of all other dramatic objects 
to one only, a rapid and amusing sncces* 
ston of incidents ; his plot is slight and of 
no great comfilezity ; but his excellence 
is to be found in the variety of his charac* 
ters, and in their individnahty very clearly 
defined with little extravagance. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
nsToar or politb immA.mm m pbosb raoM 1650 to 1000. 



8scnoN I. 

Btjle of batt ItaHaii Writers.— Those of Fktnce.— 
Enfland. 

1. I iM not aware that we can make any 
great distinction in the character of 
the Italian writers of this and the 
preceding period, though they are more 
numerous in the present. Some of these 
have been already mentioned on account 
of their subjects. In point of style, to 
^^ which we now chiefly confine our- 
^^ selves, Casa is esteemed among the 
be9t.t The Galateo is cerUinly diffhse, 
but not so languid as some contemporary 
works ; nor do we find in it, I think, so 
many of the inversions which are com- 
_.„, mon blemishes in the writings of 
^^' this age. The prose of Tasso is 

E laced by Comiani almost on a level with 
is poetry for beauty of diction. ** We 
find m it,'^ he says, " dignity, rhythm, ele- 
gance, and purity without affectation, and 
perspicuity without vulgarity. He is nev* 
er trifling or verbose, like his contempora- 
ries of that century, but endeavours to 
fill every part of his discourses with mean- 
ing.'*t These praises may be. just, but 
there is a tediousness in the moral essays 
of Tasso which, like most other produc- 

* This woold not have been approired by a rood- 
eni literary bittonen. Quelle elait, avsiit ijoe Mo- 
li^re parut et mime de aoo tempt, la eoroedie mod- 
erne comparable k la Calandna, k la Maodiif ore, 
ani meilleoret piecee de rArioale, k celles de rAre- 
lin, da Ceecbi, du Laaca, du Bentivoalio, de Fran- 
D'Ambra. et de tant d*aatretf— Gingvlol, 



▼i , 3ia Tkia eomee of deeiding before we know 

Srtbinf of the facta. Oinguiol mif bt poeeibty be 
e to read En^isb, bat certain!? had no ion of 
aoqaaintaooe with tbe Engliah theatre. I ahoald 
have no heaitation in replyinf that we conld pro- 
dooe at leaat forty comediea. before the afe of Mo- 
U^re, eoperior to die bett of thoee he haa mentioned, 
and perbapa three timee that number aa good aa 



t Comiani, ▼., 174. Parini eallad the Oalatoo, 
Capo d*o|Mra di noetra " 
t Comiani, vi., SiOL 
Vol. I.— 3 B 



tions of that class, assert what the reader 
has never seen denied, and distinguiah 
what he is in no danger of confounding* 

S. Few Italian writers, it is said by the 
editors of the voluminous Milan nmmeia.. 
collection, have united equally cuarMteror 
with Firenzuola the most sim- >«^*«p««* 

Se naivetil to a delicate sweetness, that 
(fuses itself over the heart of the reader. 
His dialogue on the Beauty of Women is 
reckoned one of the best of his works. It 
is diffuse, but seems to deserve the praise 
bestowed upon its language. His trans- 
lation of the Golden Ass of Apuleius is 
read with more pleasure than the originsl. 
The usual style of Italian prose in this, 
accounted by some its best age, is elabo- 
rate, ornate, yet not to excess, with a 
rhythmical structure apparently much 
studied, very rhetorical, and, for the most 
part, trivial, as we should now think, in its 
matter. The style of Machiavel, to which^ 
perhaps, the reader*s attention was not 
sufllcientl^r called while we were concern- 
ed with his political philosophy, is emi- 
nent for simplicity, strength, and clear- 
ness. It would not be too much to place 
him at the head of the prose writers of 
Italy. But very few haa the good uste 
to emulate so admirable a model. ** They 
were apt to presume,*' says Comisni, ^ that 
the spirit ot good writing consisted in the 
artificial emfdojrment of rhetorical figures. 
They hoped to fertilize the soil barren of 
argument by such resources. They be- 
lieved that they should become eloquent 
by accumulating words upon words, and 
phrases upon phrases, hunting on every 
side for metaphors, and exaggerating the 
most trifiing tneme by frigid hyperboles.''* 
3. A treatise on Painting, hv Raffaelle 
Borghino, published in 1564, call- aaiian iti- 
ed il Riposo, is hiffhly praised ««^^rt««* 
for iti style by the Milan editors; butitis 



Comiani, n., a8> 
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difficult for a foreigner to judge so correct- 
ly of these delicacies of language as he 
may of the general merits of composition. 
They took infinite pains with their letters, 
great numbers of which have been collect- 
ed. Those of Annibal Caro are among 
the best known ;* but Pietro Aretino, Pa- 
olo Manuzio, and Bonfadio are also cele- 
brated for their style. The appearance of 
labour and affectation is still less pleasing 
in epistolary correspondence than in wri- 
tings more evidently designed for the pub- 
lic eye ; and there will be found abundance 
of it in these Italian writers, especially in 
addressing their superiors. Cicero was a 
model perpetually before their eyes, and 
whose faults they did not perceive. Yet 
perhaps the Italian writings of this period, 
with tneir flowing grace, are more agree- 
able than the sententious antitheses of the 
Spaniards. Both are artificial, but the ef- 
forts of the one are bestowed on diction 
and cadence, those of the other display a 
Constant strain to be emphatic and pro- 
found. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca 
became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general charac- 
DtvaniaU'i ter of diffuseness is found in the 
Tacitui. well-known translation of Taci- 
tus by Davanzati. This, it has often been 
said, he has accomplished in fewer words 
than the original. No one, as in the story 
of the fish, which was said to weigh less 
in water than out of it, inquires into the 
truth of what is confidently said, even 
where it is obviously impossible. But 
whoever knows the Latin and Italian lan- 
guages must know that a translation of 
Tacitus into Italian cannot be made in 
fewer words. It will be found, as miffht 
be expected, that Davanzati has succeeded 
by leaving out as much as was required 
to compensate the difference that articles 
and auxiliary verbs made against him. 
His translation is also censured by Comi- 



* It is of DO relevancy to the history of literature, 
but in one of Caro*s letters to Bernardo Tasso, 
About 1544, he censures the innovation of using the 
third person in addressing a correspondent Tntto 
questo secolo (dice Monsignor de u Casa) h »dula- 
tore ; ognuno che scrive da de le signorie ; opnuno, 
A chi si scrive, le vuole ; e non pure i grandi, ma i 
mexzani e i plebei quasi aspirano a questi gran no- 
mi, e si tengoDO anco per affronto, se non gu banno, 
• d' errore son notati qoeUi, che non «i danno. 
Cosa, cbe a me pare stranissima e stomacnosa, che 
habbiamo a parlar con uno^ come se fosse un altro, 
e tutta via in astratto, quasi con la idea di oolai, con 
€hi si paria, non con la persona sua propria. Pore 
1* abuso k gia fatto, ed e generale, &c, lib. i., p. 122 
(edit 1581V I have found tbe third person used as 
early as a letter of Paolo Manuzio to Castelvetro in 
1543 ; but where there was any intimacy with an 
equal rank, it is not much employed ; nor is it al- 
ways found in that age in letters to men of very 
high rank from their mferiora. 



ani,* as full of obsolete terms and FloreB' 
tine vulgarisms. 

5. We can place under no better head 
than the present much of that light- 
er literature which, without taking 
the form of romance, endeavours to i 
the reader by fanciful invention and gay 
remark. The Italians have much of this ; 
but it is beyond our province to enumerate 
productions of no great merit or renown. 
Jordano Bruno^s celebrated Spaccio della 
Bestia Trionfante is one of this class. 
Another of Bruno's light pieces is entitled 
La Cabala del Cavallo Pe^eo, con I'Ag- 
giunta de I'Asino Cillemco. This has 
more profaneness in it than the Spaccio 
della Bestia. The latter, as is well known, 
was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, as was 
also another little piece, Gli Eroici FurorL 
In this he has a sonnet addressed to the 
English ladies : ^ Dell' Inghilterra o Yagihe 
Ninfe e Belle ;" but ending, of course, with 
a compliment, somewhat at the expense 
of these beauties, to " Tunica Diana QuaF 
d tr^ voi quel, che tra gl' astri il sole.** II 
had been well for Bruno if he had kepi 
himself under the protection of Diana. 
The '* chaste beams of that watery moon'* 
were less scorching than the fires of the 
Inquisition. 

6. The French generally date the be- 
l^inning of an easy and natural style maA 
m their own language from the pub- TJjJJJ?' 
lication of James Amyot's transia- ^"''^ 
tion of Plutarch in 1559. Some earlier 
writers, however, have been mentioned in 
another place, and perhaps some might 
have been added. The French style of 
the sixteenth century is for the most pan 
diffuse, endless in its periods, and, conse- 
quently, negligent of grammar ; but it was 
even then hvely and unaffected, especially 
in narration, the memoirs of that age be- 
ing still read with pleasure. Amyot, ac- 
cording to some, knew Greek but mdifier- 
ently, and was, perhaps, on that account, a 
better model of his own language ; but if 
he did not always render the meaning of 
Plutarch, he has made Plutarch's reputa- 
tion, and that, in some measure, of those 
who have taken Plutarch for their guide. 
It is well known how popular, more, per- 
haps, than any other ancient, this historian 
and moralist has been in France ; but it is 
through Amyot that he has been read. 
The style of his translator, abounding with 
the native idiom, and yet enriching the 
language, not at that time quite copious 
enough for its high vocation in literature, 
with many words which usage and author- 
ity have recognised, has always been re* 



* Conuani, vi, 98. 
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guded with admifation, and by some, in 
the prevalence of a leas natural taste, with 
regret It is in French prose what that 
of Marot is in poetry, and suggests, not an 
uncultivated simplicity, but the natural 
{Trace of a young person, secure of appear- 
ing to advantage, but not at bottom mdif- 
fereot to doing so. This naUoeU, a word 
which, as we have neither naturalized nor 
translated it, I must adopt, has ever since 
been the charm of good writing in France. 
It ist above all, the characteristic of one 
who may justly be called the disciple of 
Amyot, and who extols him above lAl oth- 
er writers in the language — Montaigne. 
The fascination of Montaigne's manner is 
acknowledged by all who read htm ; and 
with a worse style, or one less individually 
adapted to his character, he would never 
have been the favourite of the world.* 

7. In the essays of Montaigne a few pas- 
MMHd^; sages occur of stnking, though 
Dn vair. simple eloqueuce. But it must 
be admitted that the familiar idiomatic 
tone of Amyot was better fitted to please 
than to awe, to sooth the mind than to 
excite it, to charm away the cares of the 
moment than to impart a durable emotion. 
It was also so remote from the grand style 
which the writings of Cicero and the pre- 
cepts of rhetoric had taught the lea^ied 
world to admire, that we cannot wonder 
to find some who sought to model their 
French by a different standard. The only 
one of these, so far as I am aware, that 
falls within the sixteenth century, is Du 
Vair, a man not less distinguished in pub- 
lic life than in literature, having twice 
held the great seals of France under Louis 
XIII. '* He composed," says a modem 
writer, " many works, in which he endeav- 
oured to be eloquent ; but he fell into the 
error, at that time so common, of too 
much wishing to Latinise our mother- 
tongue. He has been charged with fab- 
ricating words, such as sponsion, cog- 
itation, contum^lie, dilucidite, contemne- 
ment," &c.t Notwithstanding these in- 
stances of bad taste, which, when collect- 
ed, seem more monstrous than as they are 
dispersed in his writings, Du Vair is not de- 
void of a flowing eloquence, which, wheth- 
er perfectly congenial to the language or 
not, has never wanted its imitators and 
admirers, and those very successful and 
brilliant, in French Uterature.| It was, of 



• See the arttctas on Amyot in Bailtot, iv., 428. 
Bayle. La Harpe. Biogr. Univeraella. Prtfaoe 
anx CEnTrea da Paacal, par Neafchataao. 

t Naufcbateao, in Vt^hxst k Pascal, p. 181. 
BoQtenrek, v., 326, praiaea Du Vair, but be does 
not seem a favoorite with bis compatriot critica. 

X Da Vair's Eaaay da UConatance at Conaolar 



coarse, the manner of the bar and of the 
pulpit, after the pulpit laid aside its buf- 
foonery, far more than that of Amyot and 
Montaigne. 

8. It is not in my power to communi- 
cate much information as to the aatira Me- 
minor literature of France. One nipp^- 
book may be named as being familiarly 
known, the Satire Menipp^e. The first 
edition bears the date of 1593, but is said 
not to have appeared till 1594, containing 
some allusions to events of that year. It 
is a ridicule on the proceedings of the 
League, who were then masters of Paris, 
and has commonly been ascribed to Le- 
roy, canon of Rouen, though Passerat, 
Pithou, Rapin, and others are said to have 
had some share in it. This book is his- 
torically curious, but I do not perceive 
that it displays any remarkable degree of 
humour or invention. The truth appears 
so much throughout, that it cannot be 
ranked among works of fiction.t 

9. In the scanty and obscure produo* 
tions of the English press under BagUah 
Edward and Mary, or m the early wriiaik 
years of Elizabeth, we should search, I 
conceive, in vain for any elegance or elo- 
quence in writing. Yet there is an in- 
creasing ezpertness and fluency, and the 
language insensibly rejecting obsolete 
forms, the manner of our writers is less 
uncouth, and their sense more pointed and 



tiona ea Malheors Pobliques, of wbich the first edi- 
tion is in 1504, fomisbes some eloquent declama- 
tion in a style unlike that of Amyot. Repasaes en 
votre memorie Phistoire de toote ranttqait6; at 
qnand toqs trooverez un magistrat qai aora en 
grand credit eo^era un people, on anpite d*an prince^ 
et qui se sera toqIu comporter Tertneaaement, dilee 
hanliment ; Je gage que oestni>ci a ^t^ banni, que 
cestui-ci a hMk to6, qui cestui-ci a %\/k empoisonn^. 
A Athenes, Aristides, Tbemintoclds, et Pbocion ; k 
Rome infinis desquels je laiase lea noms poor n'em* 
plir le papier, me contentant de Gamille, Scipion, 
et Ciceron pour Tantiquit^, de Papinien pour lea 
tempa dea empereurs Romains, et de Boece sooa 
les Cots. Maia pourquoi le prenona nous si hauL 
Qui avons nous to de notre seiecie tenir les sceaoz 
de France, qui n'ait M mia en cette charge, poor 
en etre deieit^ avec contumelie 7 Celoi qoi ao- 
roit TO M. le Chancelier Olivier, on M. le Chance- 
lier de THoapital, partir de la coor pour se retirer en 
leurs maiaons, u*aoroit jamais envie de tela hon- 
neurs, ni de tels chanres. Imagines toos ces bra- 
ves et Tenerables Tieiflarda, esquela reluiaoient too- 
tea aoriea de vertoa, et esqueis entra une infinite 
de grandea parties toos n'cuasiez s^u que choisir, 
remplis d*erodition, consommes ^ affaires, ama- 
teurs de leur patrie, Traiment dimes de teUes char* 
sea, si le siMie eust ink digne d*euz. Apiee avoir 
longuement et fid&lemeot aervis la patrie, on leur 
dreasedes querellea d'Allemans,et de iaossea accu- 
sations poor lea bannir dea affaires, on plutot pour 
en prirer les affaires ; comme un osTirs agit^ de la 
condoite de si sagea et experts pilotea. afin de le 
fiure ploa aiaftment briaer, p. 70 (edit. 1604). 
t Biogr. Omv. Yignsal-MarTiUe, i, 197. 
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perspicaoiis than before. Wilson's Art of 
Rhetorique is at least a proof that some 
knew the merits of a good style, if they 
did not yet bring their rules to bear on 
their own language. In Wilson's own 
manner there is nothing remariuble. The 
first book which can be worth naming at 
^gchMBL ^ '" Ascham's Schoolmaster, 
published in 1570, and probably 
written some years before. Ascham is 
plain and strong in his style, but without 

Gice or warmth ; his sentences have no 
rmony of structure. He stands, how- 
ever, as far as I have seen, above all other 
writers in the first half of the queen's 
reign. The best of these, like Reginald 
Scot, express their meaning well, but with 
no attempt at a rhythmical structure or 
figurative language ; they are not bad wri- 
ters, because their soUd sense is aptly 
conveyed to the mind ; but they are not 
goqd, because they have little selection of 
words, and give no pleasure by means of 
style. Puttenham is perhaps the first who 
wrote a well-measured prose ; in his Art 
of English Poesie, published in 1 580, he is 
elaborate, studious of elevated and chosen 
expression, and rather diffuse, in the man- 
ner of the Italians of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, who affected that fulness of style, and 
whom he probably meant to imitate. But 
in these later years of the queen, when 
almost every one was eager to be distin- 
guished for sharp wit or ready learning, 
the want of good models of wnting in our 
own language gave rise to some perver- 
sion of the public taste. Thoughts and 
words began to be valued, not as they 
were Just and natural, but as they were 
removed from common apprehension, and 
most exclusively the original property of 
those who employed them. This, in po- 
etry^ showed itself in affected conceits, 
and in prose led to the pedantry of recon- 
dite mythological allusion, and of a Lat- 
inised phraseology. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of 
•■pbnM this class is the Euphues of Lilly, 
«ruuy. a book of little value, but which 
deserves notice on account of the influ- 
ence it is recorded to have had upon the 
court of Elizabeth ; an influence also over 
the public taste, which ia manifested in 
the hterature of the age. It is divided 
into two parts« having separate titles ; the 
first, " Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit ;" 
the second, '' Euphues and his England." 
This is a very dull story of a young Athe- 
nian, whom the author places at Naples 
in the first part, and brings to England in 
the second ; it is full of drjr common- 
places. The style which obtained celeb- 
rity is antithetical, and tntantious to af- 



fectation ; the perpetaal effort, with no ad* 
equate success, rendering the book equal* 
ly disagreeable and ridiculous, tiiongh it 
might not be dilQSeult to find passagea 
rather more happ^ and ingenious than the 
rest. The foUowinff specimen is takea at 
random, and, though sufficiently charac* 
teristic, is, perhaps, rather unfavourable to 
Lilly, as a little more affected and empty 
than usual. 

11. '* The sharpest northeast wind, my 
good Euphues, doth never last three daya, 
tempests have but a short time, and the 
more violent the thunder is, the less per- 
manent it is. In the like manner it fidl- 
eth out with jars and carpings of frienda, 
which, begun in a moment, are ended in 
a moment. Necessary it is that among 
friends there should be some thwarting, 
but to continue in anger not convenient : 
the camel first troubleth the water before 
he drink ; the frankincense is burned be- 
fore it smell ; friends are tried before they 
be trusted, lest, shining like the carfouncte 
as though they had fire, they be found, 
being touched, to be without fire. Friend- 
ship should be like the wine which Ho^ 
mer, much commending, calleth Marone- 
um, whereof one pint l^inff mingled with 
five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old 
strength and virtue, not to be qualifi^ by 
any discurtesie. Where salt doth grow, 
nothing else can breed ; where friendship 
is built, no offence can harbour. Then, 
Euphues, let the falling out of friends be 
the renewing of affection, that in this we 
may resemble the bones of the lion, whieh, 
l3ring still and not moved, begin to rot, 
but, being stricken one against anothary 
break out like fire, and wax green." 

13. " The lords and gentlemen in that 
court (of Elizabeth) are also an example,** 
he says in a subsequent passage, ^ for idl 
others to follow ; true types of nobility, 
the only stay and staff of honour, brave 
courtiers, stout soldiers, apt to revel in 
peace and ride in war. In tight fierce, not 
dreading death ; in friendship firm, not 
breaking promise ; courteous to all that 
deserve well, cruel to none that deserve 
ill. Their adversaries they trust not— 
that showeth their wisdom; their ene- 
mies they fear not— that argneth their 
courage. They are not apt to proffer in- 
juries, not fit to take any ; loth to pick 
Quarrels, but longing to revenge them.** 
•illy pajra great compliments to the ladiea 
for beauty and modest^r, and oveiloadB 
Elizabeth with panegyric. ** Touching 
the beauty of this prince, her counte- 
nance, her majesty, her personage, I can- 
not think it may be sufficiently commend- 
ed, whe^ it cannot be too inack narvailad 
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al ; so that I am oonatnuned to aajr, aa 
Praxiteles did when he began to paint 
Venus and her son, who doubted whether 
the world could afford colours good 
enough for two such fair facea, and 1 
whether my tongue can vield words to 
blaze that beauty, the perfection whereof 
none can imagine ; which, se^ng it is so, 
I must do like those that want a clear 
sight, who, being not able to discern the 
sun in the sky, are inforced to behold it 
in the water." 

13. It generally happens that a s^le 
iiipopo- devoid of simplicity, when mrst 
ivky. adopted, becomes the object of ad- 
miration for its imagined ingenuity and 
diiBculty ; and that of Euphnea was well 
adapted to a pedantic generation, who val- 
ued nothing higher than far-fetched allu- 
sions and sententious precepts. All the 
ladies of the time, we are told, were Lilly's 
scholars ; *' she who spoke not Euphuism 
beinff as little regarded at court as if she 
could not speak French.** ** His inven- 
tion,** says one of his editors, who seems 
well worthy of him, ^was so curiously 
strung, that Elizabeth*8 court held his 
notes in admiration.*** Shakspeare has 
ridiculed this stvle in Love's Labour Lost, 
jnd Jonson in Every Man out of his Hu- 
mour ; but, aa will be seen on comparing 
the extracts I have given above, with the 
language of Holofemes and Fastidious 
Brisk, a little in the tone of caricature, 
which Sir Walter Scott haa heightened in 
one of his novels, till it beara no great re- 
aemblance to the real Euphues. 1 am not 
sure that Shakspeare has never caught 
the Enphuistic style, when he did not m- 
tend to make it ridiculous, especially in 
some speeches of Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose writer, in any 
mim&ft positive sense of the word, is Sir 
Aiw*^ Philip Sidney. The Arcadia ap- 
peared in 1590. It has been said of the 
author of this famous romance, to which, 
as such, we shall have soon to revert, that 
^ we may regard the whole literary char- 
acter of that age aa in some sort derived 
and descended from him, and his work aa 
the fountain from which all the vigorous 
shoots of that period drew something of 
their verdure uid strength. It was, in- 
deed, the Arcadia which first taught to the 
contemporary writers that inimitable in- 
terweaving and contexture of words ; that 
bold and unshackled use and aoplication 
of them ; that art of giving to language, 
appropriated to objects the most common 
and trivial, a kind of acquired and adven- 
titious loftiness, and to diction in itself 

* hxl^ogr, Britamuca, ut Lilly. 



noble and elevated, a sort of soperadded 
dignity ; that power of ennobling the sen- 
timents by the language and the language 
by the sentiments, which so often excites 
our admiration in perusinffthe writers of 
the age of Elisabeth.*** This panegyric 
appears a good deal too strongly express- 
ed, and perhaps the Arcadia had not this 
great iniluence over the writers of the lat- 
ter years of Elizabeth, whose age is, in 
the passaae mioted, rather too in&finitely 
mentioned, we are sometimes apt to 
mistake an improvement springing from 
the jj^neral condition of the public mind 
for imitation of the one writer who has 
first displayed the effects of it. Sidney 
is, aa I have said, our earliest good writer; 
but, if the Arcadia had never been pub* 
lished, I cannot believe that Hooker or 
Bacon would have written worse. 

16. Sidney's Defence of Poesie, aa has 
been surmised by his last editor, His PtitaM 
was probaUywntten about 1581. "fM*^ 
I should incline to place it later than the 
Arcadia ; and he may perhaps allude to 
himself where he says, '*^some have mia* 
gled matters heroical and pastoraL** This 
treatise is elegantly written, with perhaps 
too artificial a construction of sentences ; 
the sense is good, but the expression is 
very diffuse, which gives it too much the 
air of a declamation. The great praise 
of Sidney in this treatise is, that he baa 
ahown the capacity of the English lan- 
guage for spirit, variety, mcious idiom, 
and masculine firmness. It is worth no* 
tice, that under the word poesy he in- 
cludes such works as his own Arcadia, or, 
in short, any fiction. '* It is not rh3rming 
and versing that maketh poesy ; one may 
be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.** 

16. But the finest, as well as the most 
philosophical, writer of the Eliaa- ^.^^ 
bethan period is Hooker. The ^^ 
first book of the EcclesiastiGal PoUty is 
at this day one of the masterpieces of 
English eloquence. His periods, indeed, 
are generally much too long and too in- 
tricate, but portions of them are often 
beantifuUy niythmical; his language is 
rich in English idiom without vulgarity, 
and in words of a Latin source without 
pedantry; he is more uniformly solemn 
than the usage of later timea permits, or 
even than writers of that time, such as 
Bacon, conversant vrith mankind aa well 
as books, would have reckoned necessa^ 
ry ; but the example of ancient orators 
and philosophers upon themes so grave 
as those which he discusses may Jnatiiy 

* RstiMpadtva Renew, voL ii., p. 48. 
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tiie serious dignity from which he does 
not depart. Hooker is perhaps the first 
in England who adorned his prose with 
the images of poetry ; but this he has 
done more judiciously and with more 
moderation than others of great name ; 
and we must be bigots in Attic severity 
before we can object to some of his grand 
figures of speech. We may praise him 
also for avoiding the superfluous luxury 
of auotation, a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding age w^e so frequently 
wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, by 
Chaneter of every One not absolutely blind- 
BUubethtti ed by a love of scarce books, 
wriuw. ^g^j jjjg pj^gg literature of the 
queen's reign, taken generally, is but very 
mean. The pedantic Euphuism of Lilly 
overspreads tne productions which aspire 
to the praise of politeness; while the 
common style of most pieces of circum- 
stance, like those of Martin Mar-prelate 
and his answerers (for there is little to 
choose in this respect between parties), 
or at such efforts at wit and satire as came 
from Greene, Nash, and other worthies of 
our early staige, is low, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of 
these have a certain utility in the illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare and of ancient man- 
ners, which is neither to be overlooked in 
our contempt for such trash, nor to be mis- 
taken for intrinsic merit. If it is alleged 
that I have not read enough of the Eliza- 
bethan literature to censure it, I must re- 
ply, that, admitting my slender acquaint- 
ance with the numberless little books that 
some years since used to be sold at vast 
prices, I may still draw an inference from 
the inability of their admirers, or, at least, 
purchasers, to produce any tolerable speci- 
mens. Let the labours of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, the British Bibliographer, the 
Censura Literaria, the Restituta, collec- 
tions so copious, and formed with so much 
industry, speak for the prose of the queen's 
reign. I would again repeat that good 
sense in plain lan|[uage was not always 
wanting upon serious subjects; it is to 
polite writmg alone that we now refer.* 



* It is not probable that Brydges, as a man of con- 
•iderable taste and judgment, whatever some other 
pioneers in the same track may have been, would 
bit to select the best portions or the authors he has 
so carefttUy perused. And yet I would almost defy 
any one to produce five passages in prose from his 
numerous volumes, so far as the sixteenth century 
is concerned, which have any other merit than that 
of illustrating some matter of fact, or of amusing 
bv their oddity. I have only noted, hi traversing 
that long desert, two sermons by one Edward De- 
ring, preached before the oueen (British Bibliogra- 
pher, i., 260 and 560), which show considerably 
more vigour than was usual in the style of that age. 



Spenser's dialogue upon the State of lie- 
land, the Brief Conceit of English Poli- 
cy, and several other tracts, are writen as 
such treatises should be written, but thej 
are not to be counted in the list of elo- 
quent or elegant compositions. 



Sbgt. II. On CamcisM. 

State of Criticism in Italy.— Scaliger.— Castelve- 
tra— Salviati— In other Countries.— EnglaiML 

18. In the earlier periods with whicli 
we have been conversant, criti- stats or 
cism had been the humble hand- «"»«*»- 
maid of the ancient writers, content to ex- 
plain, or sometimes aspiring to restore, 
but seldom presaming to censure their 
text, or even to justify the superstitious 
admiration that modem scholars felt for 
it. But there is a different and far higher 
oriticism, which excites and guides the 
taste for truth and beauty in works of im- 
agination ; a criticism to whidi even the 
great masters of language are responsible, 
and from which they expect their reward. 
But of the many who have sat in this tri- 
bunal, a small minority have been recog- 
nised as rightful arbiters of the palms they 
pretend to confer, and an appeal to the* 
public voice has as often sent away the 
judges in dishonour as confirmed their de- 
cision. 

19. It is a proof, at least, of the talents 
and courage which distinguished Scaiiga^ 
Julius Caesar Scaliger, that he, *■«*«• 
first of aU the modems (or, if there are 
exceptions, they must be partial and in- 
considerable), undertook to reduce the 
whole art of verse into system, illustra- 
ting and confirming every part by a profu- 
sion of poetical literature. His Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, close- 
ly printed. We can give but a slight 
sketch of so extensive a work. In the 
first book he treats of the different spe- 
cies of poems ; in the second, of different 
metres ; the third is more misceUaneoas, 
but relates chiefiy to figures and turns of 
phrase ; the fourth proceeds with the same 
subject, but these two are very compre- 
hensive. In the fifth we come to apply 
these principles to criticism; and here 
we find a comparison of various poets 
one with another, especially of Homer 
with Virgil. The sixth book is a general 
criticism on all Latin poets, ancient and 
modem. The seventh is a kind of sup- 
plement to the rest, and seems to contain 
all the miscellaneous matter that he Ibund 
himself to have omitted, together with 
some questions purposely reserved, as he 
teUs us, on account of their difficulty. 
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His comparison of Homer with Viigil is 
Tery elaborate, extending to every simile 
or passage wherein a resemblance or im- 
itation can be observed, as well as to the 
general management of their epic poems. 
HI. pr«Ar- I^ ^^^ comparison he gives an 
•MsoTVirw invariable preference to Virgil, 
fU lo Uflmar. ^^^ declares that the difference 
between these poets is as great as be- 
tween a hid^ or rank and an awkward 
wife of a citizen. Mussus he conceives 
to be far superior to Homer, according to 
the testimony of antiqui^ ; and his poem 
of Hero and Leander, which it does not 
occur to him to suspect, is the only one 
in Greek that can be named in competition 
with Virpij as he shows by comparison 
of the said poem with the very inferior ef- 
fusions of Homer. If Musaeus had written 
on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he would have left 
the lUad and Odyssey far behind.* 

90. These opinions will not raise Sca^ 
liger's taste very greatly in our eyes. But 
it is not, perhaps, surprising that an Ital- 
ian, accustomed to the polished effemina- 
cy of modem verse, both in his language 
and in Latin^ should be delighted with the 
poem of Hero and Leander, which has the 
sort of charm that belongs to the statues 
of Bacchus, and sooths uie ear with vo- 
luptuous harmony, while it gratifies the 
mind with elegant and pleasing imagery. 
It is not, however, to be taken for granted 
that Scaliger is always mistaken in his 
judgments on particular passages in these 
ffreatest of poets. The superiority of the 
Homeric poems is rather incontestable in 

• Qaod d Muteos ea, qam HomeraB ■eripsit, 
acripeiMetyloof^meliaseamscriptanimfaiMe ju- 
dicamns. 

The firilowinf it m spacinini of ScaKger's style 
of criticism, chosen rather for its shortness than 
any other caose : 

Ex vieesimo tertio lUadis transtnlit Tersus illos 
hi comparationeai; 

ftaoTiyi i* aitv eXavwe Karoftadcv dtdt ol Imroi 

t9X^\0yim mnlta ; at in nostro anhnata oratio ; 
Non tam precipites bijoco certamine campam 
Corripoere, raantqae efnisi careers camis, dee. 
Cam Tirtatibos bornm carminum non est conferen- 
da jejuna ilia homilitas ; sodent pnsferre tamen 
grammatici temerarii. Principio, nihil infelicins 
qoam pi#nyc auif tknw. Nam continuatio et 
equonim diminnit opinionem, et contempHim Acit 
verberam. Freanentibos interraUis stunnli plus 
proficiunt Qood vero admirantur Graculi, pessi- 
mom est, fifwr' mnouBirr. Eztento nam^oe, et, ut 
milites loquantor,claasocarau non snbsiliente opos 
esC Quare divinos Tir, tonlaiifM lorm ; hoc enim pro 
fisfRs et jradjpifct et a wi ysw c e sysst ; idqoe in 
pnsterito, ad celeritatem, Et nooii, qnasi in diver- 
se, adeo celeres sant Ilia vero supra oonem Ho* 
menun, jvsm m MriavjMiidciif, L ▼., c 3. 



their general effect, and in the vigorous 
originality of his verse, than in the selec- 
tion of circumstance, sentiment, or expres- 
sion. It would be a sort of prejudice al- 
most as tasteless as that uf Scaliger, to 
refuse the praise of real poetic superiority 
to many passages of Virgil, even as com- 
pared with the Uiad, and far more with 
the Odyssey. If the similes of the older 
poet are more picturesque and animated, 
those of his imitator are more appropriate 
and parallel to the subject. It would be 
rather whimsical to deny this to be a prin- 
cipal merit in a comparison. Scaliger 
sacrifices Theocritus as much as Homer 
at the altar of Virgil, and, of course, Apol- 
lonius has little chance with so partial a 
judge. Horace and Ovid, at least the lat- 
ter, are also held by Scaliger superior to 
the Greeks whenever they come into com- 
petition. 

SI. In the fourth chapter of the sixth 
book, Scaliger criticises the mod- Bissridqiis 
em Latin poets, be^nning with oo aMmern 
MaruUus; tor, what is somewhat L*»inp««fc 
remarkable, he says that he had been un- 
able to see the Latin poems of Petrarch. 
He rates Marullus low, though he dwells 
at length on his poetiy, and thinks no bet- 
ter of Augurellus. The continuation of 
the Mneid by Maphaeus he highly praises ; 
Augerianus not at all. Mantuan has some 
genius, but no skill ; and Scaliger is indig- 
nant that some ignorant schoolmasters 
should teach from him rather than from 
VirpL Of Dolet he speaks with great se- 
venty ; his unhappy tate does not atone 
for the badness of his verses in the eyes 
of so stem a critic ; *' the fire did not pu- 
rify him, but, rather, he polluted the fire.^* 
Psdingenius, though too diffuse, he ac- 
counts a good poet, and Cotta as an imi- 
tator of Catullus. Palearius aims rather 
to be philosophical than poetical. Cas- 
tiglione is excellent ; Bembus wants vig- 
our, and sometimes elegance ; he is too 
fond, as many others are, of trivial words. 
Of Politian Scaliger does not speak high- 
ly; he rather resembles Statins, has no 
^race, and is careless of harmony. Vida 
18 reckoned, he says, by most the first 
poet of our time; he dwells, therefore, 
long on the Ars Poetica, and extols it 
lughly, though not without copious cen- 
sure. Of Vida^s other poems the Bombjrx 
is the best. Pontanus is admirable for 
ever3rthing, if he had known where to 
stop. To Sannazarius and Fracastorius 
he assigns the highest praise of universal 
merit, but places the last at the head of 
the whole band. 

29. The Italian language, like those of 
Greece and Rome, hm l^n hitherto al» 
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CMtiniiii. ™os^ exdomTely tieatad by 
Huyet oftm grammarians, the superior crit- 
''■^•*"*^ icism having little place eren 
in the writings of Bembo. But, soon after 
the middle of the century, the academies 
established in many cities, dedicating 
much time to their native language, began 
to point out beauties, and to animadvert 
on defects beyond the province of gram* 
mar. The enthusiastic admiration of Pe- 
trarch poured itself forth in tedious com- 
mentaries upon every word of every son- 
net; one of which, illustrated with the 
heavy prolixity of that age, would some- 
times be the theme of a volume. Some 
philosophical or theological pedants spir- 
itualized his meaning, as had been at- 
tempted before; the absurd paradox of 
denying the real existence of Laura is a 
known specimen of their refinements. 
Many wrote on the subject of his love for 
her ; and a few denied its Platonic purity, 
which, however, the Academy of Ferrara 
thought fit to decree. One of the heretics, 
by name Cresci, ventured also to main- 
tain that she was married ; but this prob- 
able hypothesis had not many foHowers.* 
33. Meantime a multitude of new versi- 
iM^pQi, of fiers, chiefly close copyists of the 
ctro and style of Petnurch, lay open to the 
CaM«i««ro. malice of their competitors, and 
the strictness of these self-chosen judges 
of song. A critical controversy, that 
sprung up about 1666 between two men 
of letters, very prominent in their age, 
Annibal Caro and Ludovico Castelvetro, 
is celebrated in the annals of Italian liter- 
ature. The former had published a can- 
zone in praise of the King of France, be- 
ginning, 

Yenite all' ombra de' gran gifli d* oro. 
Castelvetro made some sharp animadver- 
sions on this ode, which seems really to 
deserve a good deal of censure, being in 
bad taste, turgid, and foolish. Caro re- 
plied with the bitterness natural to a 
wounded poet. In this there might be 
nothing unpardonable ; and even his abu- 
sive language might be extenuated, at 
least, by many precedents in literary sto- 
ry ; but it is imputed to Caro that he ex- 
cited the Inquisition against his suspected 
adversary. Castelvetro had been of the 
celebrated Academy of Modena, whose 
alleged inclination to Protestantism had 
proved, several years before, the cause of 
Its dissolution, and of the persecution 
which some of iu members suffered. 
Castelvetro, though he had avoided cen- 
sure at that time, was now denouni^ 



about 1600, when the persecotioii was 
hottest, to the Inquisition at Rome. He 
obeyed iu summons, but soon found it 
prudent to make his escape, and reached 
Chiavenna in the Griaon dominioDS. He 
lived several years aflerwaid in safe quar- 
tex8» but seems never to have made an 
open profession of the reformed faith. * 

94. Castelvetro himself is one of the 
most con^derable among the c^mi««ci» 
Italian critics ; but his taste is «■ ArtM- 
often lost in subtlety, and his n^**"***- 
iaatidious temper seems to have sought 
nothing so much as occasion for censure. 
His greatest work is a commentary upmi 
the Poetics of Aristotle ; and it may just- 
ly claim respect, not only as the eartiest 
exposition of the theory of criticism, bat 
for its acuteness, erudition, and independ- 
ence of reasoning, which disclaims the 
Stagirite as a master, though the diffose- 
ness usual in that age, and the mieroeca- 

ttc subtlety of the writer's mind may len- 

ier its perusal tedious. Twining, one of 
the best critics on the Poetioi, has said, 
in speaking of the commentaries of Cas- 
telvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, that 
*' their proUxity, their scholastic and tri- 
fling subtlety, their useless tediouaoess of 
logical analysis, their microscopic detec- 
tion of difficulties invisible to the naked 
eye of common sense, and their waste of 
confutation upon objections made only by 
themselves, and made on purpose to be 
confuted; all this, it must be owned, is 
disgusting and repulsive. It may suffi- 
ciently release a commenutor from the 
duty of reading their works throughout, 
but not from that of examining and con- 
sulting them ; for in both these writers, 
but more especially in Beni, there are 
many remarks equally acute and solid; 
many difficulties win be seen clearly sta- 
ted, and sometimes successfully removed ; 
many things usefully illustrated and clear- 
ly explained ; and, if dieir freedom of cen- 
sure IS now and then disgraced by a litUe 
disposition to cavil, this becomes aknost 
a virtue when compared with the servile 
and implicit admiration of Dacier.**t 

S6. Castelvetro, in his censorious hu- 
mour, did not spare the greatest ^^^^^^^^ 
shades that repose in the laurel Cmun^mnfm 
groves of Parnassus, nor even «w«*^ 
those whom national pride had Novated 
to a level with them. Homer is less 
blamed than any other; but fireqoent 
shafts are levelled at Viigil, and not al- 
ways unjustly, if poetry of real geuos 



* Crateimbeai, Stoiia deUa Volgar Poetia, il, 

»6-aoe. 



•Mnratori. Vita del Caatohr«tre,17S7. Clweiai. 
beni. il, 431. Tirahoechi, x., 81. QlogoitA, nL, 
385. Gomiani, vi., 81. 

t Twiainf 'a Aziatotle'k Poetica, piefMe^ p. 13. 
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eoold ever beer the extreiiMty of critieal 
rigour, in which a monotonous and frigid 
mediocrity has generally found refuge.* 
In Dante he finds fault with the pedantry 
tiiat has filled his poem with terms of sci- 
ence, unintelligible and nnpleasing to ig- 
norant men, for whom poems are chiefly 
designed.t Ariosto he charges with pla* 
giarism, laying unnecessary stress on his 
borrowing some stories, as that of Zevfoi- 
no, from older books ; and oTsn objects to 
his introduction of fhlse names of kings, 
since we may as well invent new mount- 
ains and rivers as violate the known truths 
of history.^ This punctilious cavil is 
very characteristic of Castelvetro. Yet 
he sometimes reaches a strain of philo- 
sophical anal3r8i8, and can by no means 
be placed in the ranks of criticism below 
La Harpe, to whom, by his attention to 
veibal minuteness, as well as by the acri- 
mony and self-confidence of his character, 
he may, in some measure, be compared. 

96. The Ercolano of Varehi, a series of 
BnotaM dialogues, belong to the inferior 
orvticu. but more numerous class of critical 
writings ; and, after some general observa- 
tions on speech and language as common 
to men, turns to the favourite theme of his 
contemporaries, their native idiom. He 
is one who, with Bembo, contends that the 
language should not be called Italian, or 
even Tuscan, but Florentine, though ad- 
mitting, what might be expected, that few 
agree to this except the natives of the city. 
Varehi had written on the side of Caro 
affainst Castelvetro ; and though, upon the 
whole, he does not speak of the latter in 
the Ercolano with incivility, cannot re- 
strain his wrath at an assertion of the 
stem critic of Modena, that there were as 



• One of hi* oeMares falls oq the minuta pmrtic- 
olaritT of the prophecy of Anchitea in the sixth 
^oeid; peccando Viriilio nella convenevolezza 
delto profetta, la qoale non toole condescendere a 
nomi pioprj, ne a coee tanto chiara e particolari, 
ma, tacendo i nomi, aaole naaoifettare le penone, e 
le loro aziooi con figure di parlare aiquanto otcnre, 
ai come ai vede nelle profetie della acrittura sacra e 
neir Alessandra di Licophrone, p. 219 (edit 1576). 
This b not unjust in itself; hot CastelTetro wanted 
the candoor to own« or compraheosivenesa to per- 
ceive, that a prophecT of the Roman hiatory, couch- 
ed in allegones, would hare had much less effect 
on Ronnsn readers. 

t Rendendola maasimamente per tioeela via dNH- 
dle ad inteodere e mono piMnie a uooiint idioCa, 

BIT gli qoali principalmente si fiinno i poemi. p. 507. 
at the cooMdy or Dante waa about as moch writ- 
Ian for fT idrnH aa the Prindpia of Newton. 

t Castelvetro, p. 212. He ohjects, on the aame 
principle, to Giialdi CintUo, that he had chosen a 
suhjecc for trsgedj wBicb never had occurred, nor 
had been reported to have oeenrred, and this or royal 
penoos nnheaid d before, il qoal peocato di preo- 
ders soflgetto tale per la trsgedia non e da perdo* 
Bars, p^ 103. 
Vol.!.— 3C 



famous vrritefs in the Spanish and Preneh 
as in the Italian language. Varehi even 
denies that there was any writer of repu- 
tation in the ftrst of these except JVian de 
la Mens and the author of Amadis de 
Gaul. Varehi is now chiefly known as 
the author of a respectahle history, which, 
on account of its sincerity, was not peh- 
Kshed till the last century. The prejudice 
that, in common with some of his fellow- 
citi2ens, he entertained in favour of the 
popular idiom of Florence, has aifected the 
style of his history, which is reckoned 
hoth tediously ditfuse, and deficient in 
choice of phrase.* 

97. Varehi, in a passage of the Ercolano, 
having extolled Dante even in comrnmsy 
preference to Homer, gave rise ahoBt oaate. 
to a controversy wherein some Italian 
critics did not hesitate to point out the 
blemishes of their countryman. Bulgarini 
was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the 
defence of Dante in a work of considerable 
length, and seems to have poured out, still 
more abundantly than his contemporaries, 
a torrent of philosophical disquisition. 
Bulgarini again replied to him.j Cred- 
cimbeni speaks of these discussions as hav- 
ing been advantageous to Italian poetry.^ 
The good effects, however, were not very 
sensibly maniflssted in the next century. 

98. Florence was the chief scene of 
these critical wars. Cosmo 1., Aeadenyor 
the most perfect type of The Ftawacs. 
Prince of Machiavel, sought, by the en- 
couragement of literature in this its most 
innocuous province, as he did by Um arts of 
embellishment, both to bring over the 
minds of his subjects a forgetfulness of 
liberty, and to render them unapt for its 
recovery. The Academy of Florence re- 
sounded with the praises of Petrarch. A 
few seceders ih>m this body established 
the more celebrated academy Delia Cnis- 
ca, of the #iAw, whose appellation bespoke 
the spirit in which they meant to stft all 
they undertook to judge. They were soon 
engaged, and with some loss to their fame, 
in a controversy upon the Gierusalemme 
Liberata. Camillo Pellegrino, a Neapol- 
itan, had published, in 1584, a dialogue on 
epic poetrv, entitled II Caraffa, wherein 
he gave the preference to Tasao aibove 
Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar 
interest in this question, the academicians 
thought themselves guardians of the elder 
bard's renown; and Tasso bad offended 
the citizens by some reflections in one of 
his dialogues. The academy permitted 
themselves, in a formal reply, to place 



* Comiani, ri., 49. 

t Id., TL.aoo. 6ininito4, m, 491. 

4 Hkt.d«UaVolsvFo«si8,iL,23S. 
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even Pul^ and Boiundo aboTe Tasso. It 
was easier to vindicate Arioato from some 
of Pellegiino's censares, which are couch- 
ed in the pedantic tone of insisting with 
the reader that he ought not to be pleased. 
He has followed Castelvetro in several 
criticisms. The rules of epic poetry so 
lonff obaerred^ he maintains, ought to be 
reckoned funda^mental ptincifieSy which 
no one can dispute without presumption. 
The academy answer this well on behalf 
of Ariosto. Their censures on the Jerusa- 
lem ^^yply, in part, to the characters and in- 
cidents, wherein they are sometimes right; 
in part to the language, many ohrases, ac- 
cording to them, being bad Italian, as pie- 
tose for pie in the first line.* 

39. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had 
MTtaNi*i at> written two quarto volumes on 
tKkoDTuso. the style of Boccaccio, assaijpd 
the new epic in two tre^ises, entitled L*In- 
farinato. Tasso's Apology followed very 
soon ; but it has been sometimes thought 
that these criticisms, acting on his morbid 
intellect, though he repelled them vigor- 
ously, might have influenced that waste 
of labour by which, in the last years of 
his life, be changed so much of his great 
poem for the worse. The obscurer in- 
sects whom envy stirred up against its 
glory are not worthy to be remembered. 
The chief praise of Salviati himself is that 
he laid the foundations of the first classical 
dictionary of any modem language, the 
Vocabulario della Crusca.t 

30. Bouterwek has made us acquainted 
' FiDdM^^Ait with a treatise in Spanish on 
of Poeiry. the art of poetry, which he re- 
gards as the eariiest of its kind in modem 
literature. It could not be so according 
to the date of its pubUcation, which is in 
1506 ; but the author, Alonzo Lopez Pinci- 
ano, was physician to Charles v., and it 
was therefore written, in ail probability, 
many years before it appeared from the 
press. The title is rather quaint,- Philo- 



* In the second vohime of the edition of Taeso 
«t Venice, 1735, the Cani& of Pellegrino, the De- 
teee of Arioeto by the Academy, Taaeo'e Apology, 
and the Infarinato of Salviati, are cut intoaeDtencea, 
placed to answer each other like a dialogue. This 
prodacea an awkward and unnataral effect, aa pas- 
aagea are torn from their context to place them in 
opposition. 

The ciiticiam on both aides beeomea infiaitBlT 
weariaome ; yet not more ao than mnch that we find 
in our modem reviewa, and with the advantage of 
being more to the puipoae, leas ostentations, and 
with less fnretence to eloquence or philosophy. An 
accounfc of the ooottoveny will be found in Gree- 
oimbeni, Omguin^, or Comiani, and nune at lengUi 
in Sera88i*8 Life of Tasso. 

t ComlanI, vi , 204. The Italian literature would 
•apply several more works on crittciam, rbetoric, 
and grammar. Upon all theaeaubjecU it waa much 
nchei« ai this time, than the Fiunch or Eng liah. 



Sophia Antigua Poetioa, and it is writtea 
in the form of letters. Pinciano is the 
first who discovered the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, which he had diligently stuped, to 
be a fragment of a larger work, as is now 
generally admitted. '' Whenever Lopez 
Pinciano," says Bouterwek, "^ abandons Ar- 
istotle, his notions respecting the different 
poetic styles are as confus^ as those of 
fkis contemporaries ; and only a few of his 
notions and distinctions can be deemed of 
importance at the present day. But his 
name is deserving of honourable remem- 
brance, for he was the first writer of mod- 
em times who endeavoured to establish a 
philosophic art of poetry ; and, with all his 
veneration for Aristotle, he was the first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself, 
and to go somewhat farther than his osas- 
ter."* The Art of Poetry, by Juan de la 
Cuevii, ia a poem of the didactic class, 
containing some information as to the 
history of Spanish verse.f The other 
critical treatises which appeared in Spain 
about this time seem to be of little im- 
portance; but we know by the writings 
of Cervantes, that the poets of the age of 
Philip were, as usual, followed by the ani- 
mal for whose natural prey they are de- 
sired* the shaip-toothed and keen-soented 
cntic. 

31. France produced veiy few books 
of the same class. Thelnstitu- ^^«,cbcNa. 
tiones Oratoris of Omer Talon usmsi cris- 
is an elementary and short trea- *^*^ 
tise of rhetoric.! Baillet and Goujet nve 
some praise to the Art of Poetry by Pel-. 
letier, published in 1565.^ The treatise 
of Henry Stephens, on the Conformity of 
the French Language with the Greek, is 
said to contain very good observations.! 
But it must be (for I do not recollect to 
have seen it) rather a book of grammar 
than of superior criticism. The Kheto- 
rique Fran^aise of Fouquelin (1555) seems 
to he little else than a summary of rhetori- 
cal figures.^ That of Courcelles, in 1667, 
is not much better.** All these relate 
rather to prose than to poetiy. From the 
number of versifiers in. France, and the 
popularity of Ronsard and his school, we 
might have expected a larser harvest of 
critics. Pasquier, in his vduable miscel* 
lany. Lea Recherches de la France, has 
devoted a few pages to this subject, hot 



• HiatofSp. Lit.,pL323. 

t It ia printed entire in Ute eighth volnme of Par- 
ian EspikliDl. 

t Oibert Baillet, printwl foiugeBena dee S*> 

na. Till., 181. 

MttlKiii-t351- Ooujet, uIm 97. Peliskierhari 
previoualy lenderad Horaee*s Art of Poetry inio 
French Terse, id., €6. R Baillet, Hi, 96X 

f Oibeit,p.l84. **ld,p.aa6. 
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not on an extensive or systematic plan ; 
nor can the two Biblioihdques Franoaises, 
by La Oroix da Maine and Verdier, both 
published in 1584, though they contain a 
great deal of information as to the litera- 
tore of France, with some critical esti-' 
mates of books, be reckoned in the class 
to which we are now adTerting. In this 
department of literature, without doing a 
great deal, we had, perhaps, rather the ad- 
vantage over our nei^^ibours. 

39. Thomas Wilson, afterward secre- 
wihMi*tt ^^ ^^ 9XB,ie^ and much employ- 
An or aiMi- ed under Elizabeth, is the author 
•^«^ of an *• Artof Rhetorique,'' dated 
in the preface, January, 1553. The rules 
in this treatise are chiefly from AristoUe, 
with the help of Cicero and Quintilian, but 
his examples and illustrations are modem. 
Warton says that it is the first system of 
criticism in our language.* But, in com- 
mon use of the wora, it is no criticism at 
all, any more than the treatise of Cicero 
de Oratorc ; it is what it professes to be, 
a system of ihetoric in the ancient man- 
ner; and in this sense it had been pre- 
ceded by the work of Leonard Cox, 
which has been mentioned in a former 
place. Wilson was a man of considera- 
ble learning, and his Art of Rhetorique is 
by no means without merit. He deserves 
praise for censuring the pedantry of learn- 
ed phrases, or, as he calls them, ^ strange 
i$Mom terms," advising men " to speak as 
is commonly received ;*' and he censures 
also what was not less pedantic, the in- 
troduetion of a French or Italian idiom, 
which the travelled English affected in 
order to show their politeness, as the 
scholars did the former to prove their 
erudition. Wilson had before published an 
Art of Logic. 

33. The first En^ish criticism, properiy 
GncoyMi speaking, ti^at I find, is a short 
Wrtbfc tract by 6asco3me, doubtless the 
poet of that name, published in 1575: 
** Certain Notes of Instruction concerning 
the making of Verse or Rhyme in Eng- 
lish. " It consists only of ten pages, but 
the observations are judicious. Gascoyne 
recommends that the sentence should, as 
far as possible, be finished at the close of 
two lines in the coQplet measure. f Webbe, 
author of a " Discourse of English Poetry*' 
(1586), is copious in comparison with Gas- 
coyne, though he stretches but to seventy 
pages. His taste is better shown in his 

S raise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Kalen- 
ar, than of Gabriel Harvey for his ** ref- 



* Hiat of EngL Poetry, it., 157. 

t Oasoojne. with til tho other tnHj Enflieb 
entice, was repobliahed in a coUectkn by Mr. 
Haalewood, in two volumaa, 1811 and 1815. 



ormation of our English verse ;" that is, 
by forcing it into uncouth Latin measures, 
which Webbe has himself most unhappily 
attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was 
George Puttenham, whose "Art pu,t«,htra'* 
of English Poesie," published An or pm- 
in 1589, is a small quarto of S58 ***• 
pages, in three books. It is in many parts 
very well written, in a measured prose, 
rather elaborate and diffuse. He quotes, 
occasionally, a little Greek. Among the 
contemporary English poets, Puttenham 
extols " for eclogue and poetiy, Sir Philip 
Sidney and Master Chaloner, and that 
other gentleman who wrote the late Shep- 
herd's Kalendar. For ditty and amorous 
ode, I find Sir Walter Rawleigh's vein most 
lofty, insolent [bold? or uncommon 1], and 
passionate; Master Edward Dyer foreleg 
most sweet, solemn, and of high conceit ; 
Gascon [Gascoyne] for a good metre and. 
for a plentiful vein; Phaer and Golding 
for a learned and well-connected verse,, 
specially in translation, dear, and very 
faithfully answering their author's intent. 
Others have also written with much facili-. 
ty, but more commendably , perhaps, if they 
had not written so much nor so [wpularly. 
But last in recital and first in degree is Uie 

Sueen our sovereign lady, whose learned, 
elicate, noble muse easily surmounteth 
all the rest that have written before her 
time or since, for sense, sweetness, and 
subtilty, be it in ode, elegy, epigram, or 
any other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, 
wherein it shall please her migesty to em- 
ploy her pen, even by so much odds as 
ner own excellent estate and degree ex- 
ceedeth all the rest of her most humble 
vassals."* On this it may be remarked, 
that the only specimen of Elizabeth's 
poetry which, as far as I know, remains, 
is prodigiously bad.f In some passages 
of Puttenham we find an approach to the 
higher province of philosophical criticism. 

35. lliese treatises of Webbe and Put- 
tenham may have been preceded gua^^ i>^ 
in order of writing, though not of <taf» or Fe- 
puUication, by the performance **^' 

of a more illustrious author, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. His Defence of Poesy was not pub- 
lished till 1505. The Defence of Poesy 
has already been reckoned among the po- 
lite writings of the Elizabethan age, to 
which class it rather belongs than to that 
of criticism ; for Sidney rarely comes to 
any literary censure, and is still farther re-i 
moved fiom any profound philosophy. His 



• Ptottenham, p. 51 of Haalewood'fe editioo, or 
B Cenaorm Litenrie, i, 348. 
f EUia'e Bpedmena, it, 163. 
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■onse 18 good, bot nof mfNiioas, and the 
ADclamalory tone weakens its effect. 



8iCT. III. Oir Works or Ficnoir. 

Kowlt and Romaiicef in litlj tad SptiB.-»9id« 
ney't Arcadia. 

36. Tbk novels of Bandello, three parts 
Howls of of which were published in 1554, 
Baadoiio; and a fourth in 1573, are perhaps 
the best known and the most admired in 
that species of composition after those of 
Boccaccio. They haTS been censured as 
lioentious, but are far less so than any of 
preceding times, and tbe reflections are 
vsually of a moral east. These, however, 
as well as the speechesv are vevy tedious. 
There is not a little predilection in Ban- 
dello for sanguinary stories. Gingu^n6 
praises these novels for jost sentiments, 
adherence to probability, and choice of in- 
teresting subjects. In these respects, we 
often find a superiority in the oraer novels 
above those of the nineteenth centunr, the 
ffolden age, as it is generally thought, of 
fictitious story. But, in the management 
of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish 
novelists show little skill ; they are worse 
eooks of better meat ; they exert no pow- 
er over the emotions beyond what the in- 
trinsic nature of the events related must 
produce ; they sometimes describe well, 
out with no great imagination ; they have 
no strong conception of character; no 
deep acauaintance with mankind ; not of- 
ten much humour ; no vivacity and spirit 
«f dialogue. 

37. The Hecatomithi or Hundred Tales 

«rciiMiiiD- ^^ ®i™ldi Cinthio have become 
•rcimno, j^jj^j^^ j^ England by the recourse 

that Shakspeare has nad to them in two 
instances, Cymbeline and Measure for 
Measure, for the subjects of his plays. 
Cinthio has also borrowed from himself in 
bis own tragedies. He is still more fond 
of dark tales of blood than Bandello. He 
seems, consequently, to have possessed an 
imfortttnate influence over the stage ; and 
to him, as well as his brethren of the Ital- 
ian novel, we trace those scenes of im- 
probable and disgusting horror, from 
which, though the native taste and gentle- 
ness of Shfl&speare for the most part dis- 
dained such helps, we recoil in almost all 
the other tragedians of the old English 
school. Of the remaining Italian novel- 
ists that belong to this penod, it is enough 
to mention Enzzo, better known as one of 
the founders of medallic science. His Sei 
Oiomate contains thirty-six novels, catted 
Awenimenti. They are written with ia- 
tolerable prolixity, but in a pure and even 



elevated tone of morality. This character 
does not aroly to the novehi of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Mar- 
garet, queen of Navane, and first tr me qmcb 
published in 1658, with the title ^ Ma«am. 
^Histocre des Aroans fortun^s,^ are prin* 
eipally taken from the Italian collections 
or from Ae fabliaux of the trouvemv. 
Though firee in language, they are written 
in a much less licentious spirit than many 
of the former, but breathe throughout that 
anxiety to exhibit the clergy, especially 
the regufars, in an odious or ricucv^os 
ti^t, which the principles of their illus- 
trious authoress might lead us to expect. 
Belleforest translated, pertians with some 
variattony the novels of Bandello into 
French.* 

39. Few, probably, will now dispote that 
the Italian novel, a picture of real spoM m. 
life, and sometimes of true cir- awneM or 
cumstances, is perused with less •"*«*^- 
weariness than the Spanish romance, the 
alternative then oflemi to the lovers of 
easy reading. But this had very nomer- 
ous admirers in that generation, nor was 
the taste confined to Spain. The popu« 
larity of Amadis de Gaul and Palmerin of 
Oliva, with their various continuators, has 
been already mentioned.f One of these, 
^ Palmerin of Englana," appeared in 
Flrench at Lyons in 1555. It is uncertain 
who was the original author, or in what 
language it was first written. Cervantes 
has honoured it with a place next to Ama- 
dis. Mr. Southey, though he condescend- 
ed to abridge Palmerin of England, thinks 
it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adven- 



* Bouterwek, ▼., 286, moDtions by nftme sewnl 
other Frenclft novelist* of the sixteenth century : I 
do not know anything of them. 

t La Nooe, m sever* Proteelant, thinks them as 
penucioQs to the yoanff as the writings of If achia- 
▼el had been lo the old. This he dwells opon in 
his sixth discouree. ** De toot temps,** this hooeat 
and aensible writer savs, **tl y a ee des hommea, 
qai ont est^ diligens d'eacrira et mettn en lomi^ra 
des cboeee Taines. Ce qui plos las y a eonviez eat, 
foe ils sQavoient qae leurs labeura aeroient agWIua- 
bies a ceux do leurs sidles, dont la ploa part a ton- 
ioore heimf (aim4] la Tanitf, comma le poiason feit 
reee. LesTiens romans dent noua mnom enoor 
les fiagnana par-ct et par-la, a aavoir d* Lancelot 
da Lac, de Percefarest, THaUn, Oiron le coortois, 
et autrea, font fey ds ceate vanitf antique. On e'en 
est repen I'espace de pins de cinq cens ana, jnsquea 
4 ce que nostra Isngage estant derenn ploa amt, et 
noatrsa espvits plus nelillana, il a ftlln invcnter 
qneique noaveaot^ poor les agayer. Voila com* 
ment lea livrea d'Amadia aont venna en evidence 

Cvrmi nous en ce dernier siMe. MsiiB pour en par> 
r au vrai, I'Espagne les a engendrec, et la Prance 
lea a aenlement revetos de plus besnz habiUemena 
Sous le regno da roy Henry Second, ils ont mt leur 
prineipale vogue ; et croy qai d quelqu'on lea enat 
vQuIu alors bfiismer, en luy enst cnch6 aa viaage»* 
dM., p. 153^ edit. 1588. 
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tare. Sflfferal of the tales of kaiglrt-er- 
Tantiy that are recorded to hare stood oVi 
the unfortanate shelves of Don Qaizote, 
belong to this latter part of the century, 
among which Don BeUianis of Greece is 
better known bj name Ihan any other. 
These romances were not condemned by 
Cerrantes alone. ** Erery poet and prose 
writer,*^ says Bovterwek, *' of coltivated 
talent, laboured to oppose the contagion."* 
40. Spain was the parent of a romance 
Dtam of in a very diiferent style, bat, if 
MMumtftr. less absnrd and better written, 
not, perhaps, much more interesting to as 
than those of chivalry, the Diana of Mon- 
teaiiayor. Sannaxaro^s beaatiful model of 
pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and some 
which had been written in Portugal, take 
away the merit of originality from this cel- 
ebrated fiction. It forme49 however, a 
school in this department of literature, 
hardly less numerous, according to Bon- 
terwek, than the imitators of Amadis.f 
The language of Montemayor is neither 
laboured nor atfected, and, though some- 
times of rather too formal a solemnity, 
especially in what the author thought phi- 
losophy, is remariiably harmonious and 
elcTated ; nor is he deficient in depth of 
feeling or fertility of imagination. Yet 
the story seems incapable of attracting 
any reader of this a^e. The Diana, like 
8annazaro% Arcadia, is mingled wiUi much 
Ivric poetry, which Bouterwek thinks is 
the soul of the whole composition. Cer- 
vantes, indeed, condemns aU the longer of 
these poems to the flames, and gives but 
limited praise to the Diana. Yet this ro- 
mance, and a continuation of it by Gil Po- 
lo, had inspired his own youthful genius 
in the Galatea. The chief merit of the 
Galatea, pablished in 1584, consists in the 
poeny wnich the story seems intended to 
liold together. In the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, and even in the Galatea, it has 
been supposed that real adventures and 
eharaeters were generally shadowed— a 
practice not already without precedent, 
and whidi, by the French especially, was 
earried to a much greater length in later 
times. 

41. 8psin became celebrated about the 
n^f^ In end of this century for her novels 
chtpicm- iu the mearuque style, of which 
4ie «]rta. Lmc^iio ^ Tonnes is the oldest 



* In the Ofiinion of Bouterwek {▼., 282). the taste 
lor chivelnNW romaiioe declined ui the utter pert 
of tbe cenuuy, tbroagb the prevalence of a claaeical 
ipirit in literatofc, wnich expoeed the inedieYal fie- 
done to derieum. The nu moer of shorter and more 
enasins norele nrif ht probably hare more to do 
with it ; the eenoes romance has a terrible enemy 
in the Uvelf . But it mviTed, with a little modifica- 
tion, in Uie next afe. t Hist Span. IdL^p. ao&. 



extot q^edmen. The ooatinnalioa of 
this Mttle work is reckoned inferior to the 

Kit written by Mendoza himself; but 
th together are amusing and inimitably 
short* The first edition of tbe most cel> 
ebrated romance of this class, oeman 
Guzmaa d*Alfarache, falls with- d*Aifliraehs. 
in the sixteenth century. It was written 
by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have 
lived long at court. He might there have 
acquired, not a knowledge of the tricks 
of common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the 
chief merits of his romance. Many of his 
stories also relate to the manners of a 
higher class than that of his hera Guz* 
man d'Alfarache is a sort of prototype of 
Gil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage hais bor- 
rowed very freely from all the Spanish 
novels of this school. The adventures 
are numerous and diversified enough to 
amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has dis- 
played a great deal of good sense in his 
reflections, which are expressed in the 
pointed, condensed style affected by most 
writers of Spain. Cervantes has not hes- 
itated to borrow from him one of Sancho's 
celebrated adjudications, in the well- 
known case of the ladv, who was less 
pugnacious in defence of her honour than 
of the purse awarded by the court as its 
compensation. This story is, however, 
if I am not mistaken, okier than either of 
them.f 



* In a former place, on the aothority of Nioolae 
Antonio, which 1 do not find f enr traatwoithT, I 
have said that the firat edition of Lasarillo de Tor^ 
mes was in 1586. It seems, however, to be doubt- 
ful, from whet we read in Branet, whether this edi* 
tion exists. In retam, he mentions one printed at 
BursDS in 15M, and three at Antwerp in 1553 and 
1555.— SupMement aa Manuel du Labraire, art 
Ha rtado. The following early edition is also in the 
British Museum, of which 1 transcribe the title- 
page. La Vida de Lasarillo de Tomes y de sua 
tortunas y adversidades, oeovameote impressa, cor- 
regida, yde ooevo aoadida en eete segonda impres- 
sion. Vendense en Alcala de Henares en case da 
Salxedo librero ano de N. 0. 1554. A colophon re- 
cites tbe same date and place of impression. The 
above mentioned Antwerp edition of 1553 seems to 
be rather apocrrphaL It h exisu, it most be the 
first; and IS it likelr that the first should have been 
printed out of Spain f 

ThoQgh the continuation of Lasarillo de Tonnes 
is reckoned inferior to tbe original, it contaioa the 
only story in tbe whole novel which has made its 
fortune, that of the man who was exhibited as a 
aesrmonrter. 

t The following panage, which I extract from 
the Retrospective Review, vol v., p. 199, is a fair 
specimen of Aleman as a moralist, who is, howev- 
er, apt to be tedious, as momlists usually are. 

'* The poor man is a kind of money that is net 
current, the subject of every idle housewife's chat, 
the oliscom of tbe people, the dust of the street, first 
trampled under foot, and then thrown on the duo|- 
hill ; in conclusion, the poor man is the rieh man\ 
ass. He dineth with the tost, fareihwWilhewon^ 
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49. It may require sotne excuse that I 
Lu Guar- insert in this place Las Guerras 
iMdflGn- de Granada, a nistory of certain 
■■^ Moorish factions in the last days 
of that kingdom, both because it has been 
uniformly referred to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and because many have conceived it 
to be a true relation of events. It pur- 
ports to have been translated by Gmes 
Perez de la Hita, an inhabitant of the city 
of Murcia, from an Arabic original of one 
Aben Hamili. Its late English translator 
seems to entertain no doubt of its authen- 
ticity ; and it has been sagaciously observ- 
ed, that no Christian could have known the 
long genealogies of Moorish nobles which 
the book contains. Most of those, how- 
ever, who read it without credulity, will 
feel, I presume, little difficulty in agreeing 
with Antonio, who ranks it "among Mile- 
sian fables, though very pleasing to those 
who have nothing to do." The Zegris 
and Abencerrages, with all their romantic 
exploits, seem to be mere creations of 
Castilian ima^nation ; nor has Cond6, in 
his excellent history of the Moors in Spain, 
once deigned to notice them even as fab- 
ulous ; so much did he reckon this famous 
production of Perez de la Hita below the 
nistorian*s regard. Antonio mentions no 
edition earlier than that of Aleala in 1604 ; 
the English translator names 1601 for the 
date of its publication, an edition of which 
year is in me Museum ; nor do I find that 
any one has been aware of an earlier, 



and pajeth dearest : his dzpence will noigpaohx 
as the rich man*8 threepence ; his opinion is igno- 
rance, bis discretion foollsbness, his saflfrage scorn, 
his stock upon the common, abased by many) ana 
abhorred by all. If he come into company, he is not 
heard ; if any chance to meet him, they seek to 
shun Dim ; if he advise, Uiough never so wisely, 
they grudge and murmur at him; if he work mira- 
cles, they say he is a witch ; if virtuous, that he go- 
eth about to deceive ; bis venial sin is a blasphemy ; 
lus thought is made treason ; his cause, be it ever 
so just, IS not regarded ; and, to have his wrongs 
righted, he must appeal to that other life. All men 
crush him ; no man favoureth him. There ia no 
man that will relieve his wants ; no man that will 
bear him company when he is alone and oppressed 
with grief. None help him, aU hinder him ; none 
give him, all lake from him ; he is debtor to none, 
and yet must make payment to alL Oh the unfortu- 
nate and poor condition of him that is poor, to whom 
0ven the very hours are sold which the clock striketh 
and payeth custom for the sunshine in August.** 

Tois is mueh in the style of our English writers 
In the first part of the seventeenth century, and con- 
firms what 1 have suspected, that they formed it, 
hi a great measure, on tne Spanish school. Though 
this sententiousness and antithetical balancing of 
clauses is not pleasant to read, it is less insipid than 
the nerveless elegance of the Italians. Guzman 
fl'Alfarache was early translated into English, as 
most other Spanish books were ; snd the language 
itself was man lamiliar in the reigna of James and 
Charles than tt became aftanranL 



paUiahed at Saragoqa in 1606, ezoept 
Brunet, who mentions it as rare and little 
known. It appears by the same auilior- 
ity that there is another edition of 1608. 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance 
of Spain contributed something, yet fMii«ij% 
haraly ao much as has been sup* ^"^*" 
posed, to Sir Philip Sidney^s Arcadia, the 
oiriy original production of this kind, ex- 
cept such wretched and obscure attempts 
at story as are beneath notice, which our 
older literature can boast. The Arcadia 
was published in 1690, having been writ- 
ten, probably; by its hiffhly aceompUahed 
author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display 
the dimensions of his own mind UsAhw 
by announcing that he could per- *^*r. 
ceive nothing remavkable in Sir Philip 
Sidney (as if^ the suffrage of Europe in 
what he admits to be an age of heroes 
were not a decisive proof that Sidney him* 
self overtopped those sons of Anak), says 
of the Arcadia that it is ^ a tedious, lam- 
entable, pedantic pastoral romance, irhich 
the patience of a young viigin in love can- 
not now wade through.'* We may doubt 
whether Walpole could altogether esti- 
mate the patience of a reader so extreme- 
ly unlike himself; and his epithets, ex- 
cept perhaps the first, are inapplicable ; 
the Arcadia is more tree from pedantnr 
than most books of that age $ ana, Uiough 
we are now so accustom^ to a more 
stimulant diet in fiction that few woidd 
read it through with pleasure, the story is 
as sprightly as most other romances; 
sometimes, indeed, a little too much so ; 
for the Arcadia is not ouite a book for 
*« young virgins," of which some of its ad- 
nurers by hearsay seem not to have been 
aware. By the epithet *' pastoral" we 
may doubt whether Walpole knew much 
of this romance beyond its name ; for it 
has far less to do with shepherds than 
with courtiers, though the idea mi^ht 
probably be suggested by the populanty 
of the Diana. It does not appear to me 
that the Arcadia is more tiresome and nn- 
interesting than the generality of that class 
of long romances, proverbially among the 
most tiresome of all books ; and in a less 
fastidious age it was read, no doubt, even 
as a story, with some delight.* It dis- 
played a superior mind, rather complying 
with a temporary taste than affected by 



« ** It appears/' says Drake, ** to have been sug- 
gested to the mind of Sir Philip by two modele at 
very diflferent ages, and to have been batlt, in fact, 
CO their admixture ; these are the Ethiopie History 
of Reliodoros, bishop of Tricca in Tbesssly, and 
the Arcadia of Sannazaro," p. MS. AC 
of Haliodoraa had been pobushed a i 
foie. 
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it, ud muqr ideasing paasageB oceor, m- 
peciaUy in the tender and innocent loves 
of Pyrodes and Philodea. I Uunk it, 
•neTerthelesSt on the whole, inferior in 
sense, style, and spirit, to the Defence of 
Poesy. The following passage has some 
appeanmce of having suggested a well- 
known poem in the next age to the lover 
of Sacharissa; we may really believe that 
Waller had tamed over, in the glades of 
Penahurst, the honoured pages of her im- 
mortal uncle.* 

46. **The elder is named Pamela, by 
-many men not deemed inferior to her sis- 
ter; for my nart, when I marked them 
both, mothougnt there was (if at least such 
perfections may receive the word of 
more) more sweetness in Philoclea, but 
more majesty in Pamela : methought love 
played in Philoclea's eyes, and threatened 
m Pamela's ; methought Philoclea's beau- 
ty only persuaded, but so persuaded as all 
hearts must yield ; Pamela's beauty used 
violence, and such violence as no heart 
could resist, and it seems that such pro- 
portion is between their minds. Philo- 
dea so bashful, as if her excellences had 
stolen into her before she was aware ; so 
humble, that she will put all pride out of 
couotenance ; in sum, such proceeding as 
will stir hope, but teach hope good man- 
ners; Pamela, of high thouj^hts, who 
avoids not pride with not knowing her ex- 
cellences, but by making that one of her 
exeeUences to be void of pride ; her moth* 



er's wladdm, gleatneast nobilityy but,, if I 
can guess aright, knit with a more con. 
stent temper.** 

46. The Arcadia stands quite alone 
among Biwlish fictions of this loiMoriMur 
century. But many were trans- omer k^ 
lated in the reign of Elixabeth i^ ^^«*' 
from the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
even Latin, among which Painter's Palace 
of Pleasure, whence Shakspeare took sev^ 
end of his plots, and the numerous labours 
of Antony Munday may be mentioned. 
Palmerin of England in 1580, and Amadis 
of Gaul in 1592, were among these ; oth- 
ers of less value were transferred from 
the Spanish text by the same industrious 
hand; and since these, while still new, 
were suffident to furnish all the gratificap- 
tion required by the pubhc, our own wri- 
ters did not much task their invention to 
augment the stock. They would not have 
been very successful, if we may judge by 
such deplorable specimens as Breton and 
Greene, two men of considerable poetical 
talent, have left us.* The once faitfous 
stonr of the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a su- 
perior class ; the adventures are not ori* 
final, but it is by no means a translation 
from any single work.t Mallory's fa- 
mous romance. La Morte d' Arthur, is of 
much earlier date, and was first printed 1^ 
Caxton. It is, however, a translation 
Aom several French romances, though 
written in very spirited language. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



nsToav or pbtsioal axo msoBLiJkirKous LirsBATuaB vmoM 1500 to 1600. 



8wT. L Om Matrcmatical ano Prtsi- 

CAL SciKHCK. 

Alffrfmtttt of this Period.— Viet».->81ow P ro g wM 

- of Copeniietn Theory.— Tycho Braho.— Reform 

of CaleiidAr.—MechaDice.—8teTinii«.— Gilbert. 

1. Trk breach of faith towards Tartag- 
Tfertagiit lia, by which Cardan comrauni- 
and c«ttaa. cated to the world the method 
of solving cubic equations, having render- 
ed them enemies, the injured party defied 
the aggressor to a contest, wherein each 
should propose thirty-one problems to be 
solved by the other. Cardan accepted the 
challenge, and gave a list of his problems, 
but devolved the task of meeting his an- 



* The poem I meui is that addressed to Amo- 
let, ** Fair ! that yoa may truly know," diawiaf a 



tagonist on his disdple Ferrari. The 

Sroblems of Tartaglia are so much more 
ifficult than those of Cardan, and the lat- 
ter's representative so frequently failed in 
solving them, as to show the former in a 
higher rank among algebraists, though we 
have not so lonff a list of his discoveries.* 
This is told by himself in a work of mi&- 



* The MatiUia of Breton, the Dorastne and 
Fawnia of Greene, will be foond in the collectione 
oftheindefiaifaUeSirEgertonBrydgea. Thefiiet 
is below contempt ; the eecond, ii not qoite eo ri- 
dienloos, is written with a <)oaint, afleeted, and 
empty Euphnism.— British Bibliographer, i., SOt. 
But as truth is generally more faithTd to natural 
sympathies than fiction, a little tale, called Never 
too Late, in which Greene haa mlalsd hie own sto- 
ry, is ooafiected and DtUietic.— Drake^ Shakspeew 
aM his Times, i., 480. 

t Drake, in 590. t Montuda, p. 0a8L 
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iciilUm^oin mathiemstied aad phyiieal 
learnings QuMiti ed invenzioiii diverse, 
published ia 1546. In 1555 he put forth 
(tlie first pan of a treatise entitled Trattato 
.di niuneri e misure) tbe second part ap- 
peantig in 1560. 

2. Felletter of Mans> a man advante- 
Aigftbrfe or geousfy known both in literature 
p«uea«r. and science, published a short 
-treatise on algebra in 1554. He does not 
^e the me^iod of solving cnhic equa- 
tions, but Button is rnistaioen in supposing 
that he was ignorant of Cardan^ work, 
^hich he quotes, in ikot, ht promises a 
Ihird book, this treatise beiae divided into 
4wo, on thie higher parts of ugebra ; but I 
4lo not know whether this be found in any 
subsequent editi<m. Pelletier does not 
Employ the signs + and ^-> which had 
teen invented by Stifelius, using p and m 
insteid^ but we find the sign y/ of irration- 
ality. What is, perhaps, the most original 
in this treatise, is that its author perceived 
that, in a quadratie equation, where the 
root is rational, it must be a divisor of the 
ebsolufe number.* 

3, In the Whetstone of Wit, by Robert 
AeMnfi R^cofd, in 1 567, we find the signs 
H¥b«MoQ« ^. and — , and, for the first time, 
*^ ^"- thalt of equality =, which he in* 
v«nted»t Record knew that a quadratic 
equation has two toots* 'Die scholar, for 
it is in dialogue, having been perplexed by 
Ms as a difltoulty, the master answers, 
" That variety of toots doth •declare that 
one equation m number may serve for two 
several questions. But the form of the 
Question may easily instruct you which of 
these two roots you shall take for your 
purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may 
take both.'^t He says nothing of cubic 



• Pi!n«H^ "Meftis to bftve arrit^d at tihis, Dot by 
observation, but in a scientific method. Comme 
•■±tiS»445 (I stribstitiite tba uwal aagns for dear- 
iit8s)f ii est ceirtain <iue ir qoe DODscoerchons doit 
eatre contenu ^galement en 15, puisque »* est ^1 
a deut Ji, et 15 davanla^, et que toot nombre cen- 
^tiqne (quarr6) cOntient les racines (ta^ment et 
ItrftcisSmsat If ainieDant i^biaqiie e» »nt eertaia 
•omhrede racinea, il fantdonc^oe 15 &sae Pach^ta- 
anaot dea racines tjoi sont niceasaires pour accoz»> 
jplir x\ p. 40 (Lyon., 1554). 

f *' Afid to tfvoid the tedhMis rapetitfon of these 
woids.^ Is eqpal to/ 1 will set, as f do often in work 
(QM, a pnr oT paralMa, gmekoe Hun Of one length 
thsa tt, beoaase *• two things can be moro eqoal." 
The'ward tmtw, from the French gmmm, twin 
;/OBtmve), is vnry noconiinon : it was used ior a 
idoiibTering,yiaMl orfttRoninig.«-Todd*s Johnsoa's 
mitianny. 

' It Thia g^eiaimode of expression might 4aad us 
«y«iipponsthat Recoind was ao<|uaiRted wich nc«a- 
^i»e as well as poeitite loots, tbi& ficts radioea^f 
'Candan. That a qaadralie nquation of a certain 
form has two poaitiTe roots, had been long known. 
In a vevy aoDdani boDkj it is aaid that Mobtmaied 



ptrewntod by Bxt 



interruption, the nature of which he i 
not diTiilge. frodi ooDlanoing his algebraic 
lessons. We owe, then^re, nothing to 
Record but hie invention of a sign. As 
these artifices aot only abbreyiatOt but 
clear np the process of reasoning, eadi 
successive improvemeol in notation de- 
serves, even in the most concise sketcdi 
of mathematical history, to be lemaikecL 
But certainly they do not ezhihit any pe- 
culiar ingenuity, and might have occoired 
to the most oidhuury student. 

4. The great boast of Ftmee^ and, in- 
deed, Of algebraical science general- y, 
ly, in this period, was Flaacis Yidte, 
oftener called Vieta, so truly eminent a 
man that he may well spare laords which 
are not his own. It has been observed io 
another place, that after Montocla had 
rescued from the hands of Wallis* who 
claims everything for Haniott, many al- 
gebraical methods indisputably contained 
in the writings of his own countryman, 
Gossali has stepped forwaid, with an equal 
cogency of proof, asserting the right of 
Cardan to the greater number of them. 
But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may be justly attributed to Yieta 
alone. I. We must give the first ma «wm» 
place to one less difiloult in it- <**« 
self than important in its results. In the 
earHer algebra, alphshetieal diaractefi 
were not generally employed at all, ex- 
cept that the Bes, or unknown mumtity, 
was sometimes set down R. for the sake 
of brevity. Stifelius, in 1544, first em- 
ployed a literal notation, A. B. C, to ex- 
press unknown quantities, while CardaUt 
and, according to Cossali, Luca di Borgo, 
to whom we may now add Leonard of 
Pisa himself, make some use of letters to 
express indefinite numbers.* But Yieta 



ben Mosa, an Arabian of the i«ign of AIombmu, 
whose algebra was translated by tbe late Dr. Roeen 
in 1831, obeerres that there are two rooca in the 
ferai«tf*H-^«=<», bnttbat tbia cannot be in the 
other ttiree caees.^Libri,Hi8t. des Saencer Math- 
ematiqnea en Italia, voL ii. (1SS8). Leonard of 
Pisa had some notion of this, but did not sUte it, 
aecordiNff to M. Ubrt, so generallf aa Ben Maaa. 
Upon rererence to Colebrooke*a Indian Algebra, it 
will appear that tbe axiatence of two poaitive roota 
in aome cases, thoofh the conditions of the problem 
will oflen bo founa to ezdode tbe application of 
one of tKem, is clearly laid down by the Hindoo aV* 
gebiaistB, Bet one of tben aays» ** People do not 
approire a negative absolute lUMnber." 

* Vol i., p. M. A modem writer has lemarkedL 
that Aristotle employs letters of the alphsbet to 
ezprees indetermmate <iQantitiea, and aays it hae 
nerer been ebeerted befoie. He relera to the 
Physics, in Arislot Opera, i., «43, 650, MS, 4ur.. 
bat wttboat aentioninr «nar editien. The kittera 
•• fi, y, ^., expiesa force, naaa, apace, or time.^ 
Ubru Hiaw dee Sciencsa Mafhemattaaee ao Itali^ 
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tei applied them as genenl eymbola of 
quantity, and, by thus forming the scat- 
tered elements of specious analysis into 
a system, has been justly reckoned the 
founder of a science which, from its ex- 
tensive application, has made the old 
piroblems of mere numerical algebra ap- 
pear elementary and almost trifling. "Al- 
gebra,*' sajTS Kistner, *'from famishing 
amusing enigmas to the Cossists,** as he 
calls the first teachers of the art, ** be- 
came the logic of geometrical invention**** 
It would appear a natural coiyecture, that 
the improvement, towards which so many 
steps had been taken by others, might oc- 
cur to the mind of Vieta simply as a means 
of saving the trouble of arithmetical oper- 
ations in woriring out a problem. But 
those who refer to his treatise entitled De 
Arte Analytica isagoge, or even the fint 
page of it, will, I conceive, give credit to 
the author for a more scientific view of 
his own invention. He calls it logistics 
speciosa, as opposed to the logistics nu- 
merosa of the older analysis ;t his tiieo- 



i., 104. Upon raferenee t^ Aristotle, I find imnv 
iiMUiioM in tbe tixUi book of tbo Phjacv Aimciu* 
Utionet, and in other placet. 

Tboagh I am reloctanfc to mix in my text, which 
is taken from eatabKahed writare, any obaerrations 
of my oarn on a aubjoct wherein my knowledse ia 
ao vary limted aa in natbomatica. I may bare i«> 
aark, that, akhoogh Taitaglia and Caidan do not 
aae single letten aa symbols of known quantity, 
yet, when they rerer to a geometrical constructiooi 
they empk>y in their equationa doable letters, the 
■aoal aigna of linea. Thna we find, in the Ara 
Magna, ABmAC, where we skoold rat «— ^. The 
want of a good algorithm waa doobiless a great im* 
pediment, but it was not quite ao deficient aa, from 
reading modem histories of algebraical diacoTerr, 
without reference to the original wiiters, we might 

The proceaa by which the Tvle for aolTing ca- 
ble equations waa originally discovered, seems wor- 
thy, aa I hare intimated in another place (pa^e 
835). of exciting our eorioaity. Maaerea haa m- 
aesugaled this m the Phitoaophical Tmnaactioas 
fiir 1780, printed in his Tracta on Cubic and Bi* 
Quadratic Equationa, p. £5-00, and in Scriptorea 
Logarithmici, toI. ii. It ia remarkable, that he 
doea not aeem to have been aware of what Cardan 
haa himaalf toM ua on the aobjeet in the aixth 
chapter of the An Magna; yet he haa nearly 
guessed the process which Tsntaglia poiaued ; 
that ia, by a geometrical conatniction. It ia rnani- 
feat, by all that these algebiaiata have written on 
the aabject, that they had the clearest eonviction 
they were dealing with oootinooos or fBoaMtikal, 
not merely with discrete or arithmetical auantity. 
This gava them an msight into the fundamental 
truth, which is unintelligible so hmg aa algabta 
pasaea for a sneciooa u n ifa iM rig, that saciy vahie, 
which the conaitiona of the profatoA admit, may be 
aaaignad to unknown quaititiea, withoat diatinction 
of rsiianality and inacionattty. To abalract inuii- 
har itaalf irrationality is inapplicabla. 

* Oeacbicbte dar Mathematak, i., S3. 

t Furma autera Zeteaia ineundi ax arte propria 
•It, non Mm in numeria mam ioiicaia 

Vob. L— 3D 



lems are all general, the ftivea quaiitities 
being considered as indefinite; nor does 
it appear that he substituted letters for 
the known quantities in the iuTestigation 
of particular problems. WhateTer may 
have sumstea this great invention to tfaie 
mind of Vieta, it has altogether changed 
the character of his science. 

6« Secondly, Vieta understood the trans^ 
formation of equations, so as to clear them 
from coefficients or surd roots, or to elim* 
inate the second term. This, however« 
is partly claimed by Cossali for Cardan* 
Yet it seems that the process employed 
by Cardan was much less neat and short 
than that of Vieta, which is still in use.* 
3. He obtained a solution of cubic equa- 
tions in a different method from that of 
Tartaglia. 4. ''He shows," says Mon* 
tucla, "* that when the unknown quantity 
of any equation may have several posi« 
tive values — for it must be admitted thai 
it is only these that he considers — the 
second term has for its coefficient the sum 
of these values with the sign — ; the third 
has the sum of the products of these val- 
ues multiplied in pairs; the fourth the 
sum of such products multiplied in threes, 
and so forth; finally, that the absolute 
term is the product of all the values. 
Here is the oiscovery of Harriott prettv 
nearly made." It is, at least, no small ad- 
vance towards it.f Caidan is said to have 
gone some way towards this theory, but 
not with much clearness, nor extending it 
to equa ions above the third degree. 6. 
He devised a method of solving equations 



qo» fiiit oecitantia Teterum analystawm, sed per 
iogisticen sub a|)ecie noviter indocendam, feiicio- 
rem mnlto et ^iorem nomeroaa. ad comparandum 
inter ae magnitudineaf propoatta primum homogo* 
nioram lege, dec., P- i., odit. 1S16. 

A profound writer on algebra, Mr. Peacock, haa 
lately defined it, ** the acience of general reasoning 
by symbolical language.** In this sense there waa 
very liUle algebra before Vieta, and it would be Im* 
proper to tafk of iu beinff known to the Greeka, 
Araba, or Hiodooa. The definition would alao in- 
clude the formula of logic. The original defini- 
tion of algebra aeema to he, the acience of finding 
an equation between known and unkiK>wn qnanU- 
tiea, per oppoeitionem et reataorationem. 

• It is fully explained hi his work De Reeogni* 
tione iEqnatiooum, cap>. 7. 

t Some theorems given by Tieta very ahortly 
and without demonatration, ahow hia knowledge 
of the structure of equationa. I tranacribe from 
Maaerea, who haa expresaed tem in the uaual al^ 
gebraic languaae. 8i m-HXr~a^ aqoetur oA, • ex 
plicabilis eat de qualibet iUamm duaram a vol k 



^\ 



The aecond theorem ia, ^ 

Si»»-I|»«+acV» 

ssquetnr aAe, m cs^ieahilia aat de qoaltbat illanm 
tiinm «,*» vol c Tho thhd and fourth thi 
auland Uua to higher oquationa. 
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by approximatioii, aaalogons to the pro- 
cess of extraoting roots, which has been 
superseded by the inTeiitioii of more com- 
pendious rules.* 6. He has been regard- 
ed by some as the true author of the ap- 
plication of algebra to geometry, giving 
4;opiou8 examples of the solution of prob- 
lems bv this method, though all belonging 
to straight lines. It looks like a sign of 
^e geometrical relation under which he 
contemplated his own science, that he 
nniformly denominates the first power of 
the unknown Quantity latus. But this will 
be found in olaer wnters.f 



* MontQcla, i., GOO. Hutton's Mftthematical 0i€- 
tiomry. Biogr. UniT., art VAie. 

i It if certain that Vieta perfectlr kmw the tela- 
tiMi of algebra to matnitude aa well aa number, aa 
the firat pagea of his In Artem Analyticam laagofe 
folly show. But it is eouallv cerUin that Tartag- 
lia and Cardan, and much olaer writers, Oriental as 
well aa Goropean, knew the aame ; it waa by help 
of geometry, which Cardan calla via regioj that the 
former roaoe hia great discovery of the aoiutioii of 
cable eqnatiooa.—Cossali, ii., 147. Cardan, Ars 
Magna, ch. zi. 

£anu and radi» are used* indlflferently for the 
first power of the unknown quantity in the An 
Magna. CoasaU contenda that Fra Loca had ap- 
plied algebra to geometry. Vieta, however, it w 
aaid, waa the first who taught how to construct ge- 
ometrical figorea by means of algebra.— Montucla, 
p. 604. But compare Cosaali, p. 4^. 

A writer lately quoted, and to whoee knowledge 
and taieota 1 bow with deference, aeems, ka I 
woeld venture to auggeat, to have overrated the 
importance of that employment of letters to sUnify 
quantities, known or unknown, which he haa found 
Ml Aristotle, and m several of the modema, and, in 
Moaequeace, to have depreciated the real merit of 
Vieta. Leonard of Piaa, it aeema, whose algebra 
thia writer haa for the first time published, to his 
own honour and the advantage of scientific history, 
makea use of letters aa well as lines to represent 
Quantities. Qoelquefoia il emploie dea lettrea pour 
ezprimer dea quantity indetermin6ea, connues ou 
^Dcoonues, sans les repr^senter par dea lignes On 
voit ici comment les modemes ont hU amends k we 
•ervir dea lettrea d'alphabet (m^me pour exprimer 
dea quantitfs connues) long temps avant Vi^ie, a 
qui on a attribu6 i tort una notauon qu'il faudrait 
peut-^tre faire remonter juiqu*4 Aristote, et que 
(ant d*algebraistes modemes ont employee avant le 
aeoro^tre Fran^ia. Car outre Leonard di Piae, 
Paciolo et d*autrea geom&tres Italiens fireot usage 
des lettres pour indiquer les quantit^a connues, et 
C'est d'eux plotot que d'Aristoie que les modemes 
ont appris cette noution.— Libri, voL ii^ p. 34. But 
there la aurely a wide interval between the use of 
a short svmbolic ezpreasion for particular qnanti- 
tiea, aa M. Libri haa remarked in Ariatotle, or even 
the partial employment of iettera to deaignate known 
qoantitiea, aa in the Italian algebraiata, and the 
inethod of atating general relatione by the ezclu- 
aive nae of letters, which Vieta first introduced. 
That Taitaglis and Cardan, and even, aa it now 
appeaia, Leonard of Piaa, went a certain way to- 
warda the invention of Vieta, caimot much dimin- 
iah his glory ; especially when we find that he en- 
tirely apprenended the importance of hia own lo- 
flietine epedoaa in acionce. I ' 
above, that, as fer is aiy 



6. ** Alt^bra,"* says a philosopher oi ibe 
present day, ** was still only an ingemoos 
art, limited to the investi^tion of nnm* 
hers ; Vieta dieplayed all its extent, and 
instituted general expressions for paiiieii- 
lar results. Having profoundly meditated 
on the nature of algebra, he perceiTed tiiat 
the chief charaeteristie of the scienoe is 
to express rehitions. Newton, with the 
same idea, defined algebra a universal 
arithmetic. The first consequences of 
this general principle of Vieta were lus 
own application of his specious analysis 
to geometry, and the theory of curve lines, 
which is due to Descartes ; a fruitful idea, 
from which the analysis of functions, and 
the most sublime discoveries, have been 
deduced. It has led to the notion that 
Descartes is the first who applied algebra 
to geometry ; but this invention is really 
d*«e to Vieta ; for he resolved geometricid 
problems by algebraical analysis, and con- 
structed figures by means of these solo- 
tions. These investigations led him to 
the theory of angular sections, and to the 
general equations which express the val- 
ues of chords."* It will be seen in the 
notes that some of this language requires 
a slight limitation. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli, published 
in 1589, is the only other treatise of the 
kind, durinff this period, that seems wor- 
thy of much notice. Bombelli saw, better 
than Cardan, the nature of what is called 
the irreducible case in cubic equations. 
But Vieta, whether after Bombelh or not, 
is not certain, had the same merit.f It is 
remaricable that Vieta seems to have paid 
little regard to the discoveries of his pred- 
ecessors. Ignorant, probably, of the wri- 
tings of Record, and perhaps even of those 
of Stifelius, he neither uses the sign ^ 
of equality, employing instead the clum- 
sy word ^quatio, or, rather, .£quetttr,t 
nor numeral exponents : and Hutton ob- 
serves that Vieta*s algebra has, in conse- 
<iuence, the appearance of being older than 
it is. He mentions, however, the signs 
+ and — as usual in his own time. 

8. Amid the great progress of algebra 
through the sixteenth century, GsooMiensr 
the geometers, content with thispsrisd. 
what the ancients had left them, seem to 
have had little care but to elucidate their 



Vieta doea not work particular problema by the 
spacious algebra. 

• M. Fourier, quoted in Biographie UnirenaUeu 

t Goasali Button. 

t Vieta uaes «, but it ia to denote that the prop- 
oaitiaii to true both of -^ and — { where we pot db- 
It u almoat a preaomption of copying one fiom an* 
other, that aeteral modem writera aay Vistt*8 word 
umamtio. Ibav8ahmyalbQiidit«oM(fMr;adiffw- 
eiicsnotBMrislhtitiilt 
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lemains. Eadid was the object of their 
idolatry ; no fault could be acknowledged 
in his elements, and to write a verbose 
eommentary upon a few propositions was 
enough to make the reputation of a geom- 
eter. Among the almost innumerable 
editions of Euclid that appeared, those of 
Ck>mmandin and Clavius, both of them in 
the first rank of mathematicians for that 
age, may be distinguished. Commandin, 
especially, was much in request in Eng- 
land, where he was frequently reprinted, 
and Montucla calls him the model of com- 
mentators for the pertinence and suffi- 
ciency of his notes. The commentary 
of Clavius, though a little prolix, acquired 
a still hi^er reputation. We owe to 
Commandin editions of the more difficult 
ffeometers, Archimedes, Pappus, and Apol- 
fonius ; but he attempted little, and that 
without success, beyond the province of a 
translator and a commentator. Mauroly- 
cus of Messina had no superior among 
contemporary geometers. Besides his 
edition of Archimedes, and other labours 
on the ancient mathematicians, he struck 
out the degant theory, in which others 
have followed him, of deducing ^e prop- 
erties of the conic sections from those of 
the cone itself. But we must refer the 
reader to Montucla, and other historical 
and biographical works, for die less dis- 
tinguished writers of the sixteenth age.* 

9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim 
joMhim RhflBticus, in his trigonometrical 
9bmi€m, calculations, has been previously 
mentioned. His Opus Palatinum de Tn- 
angulis was pubtished from his manu- 
script, by Valentine Otho, in 1504. But 
the work was left incomplete, and the 
editor did not accomplish what Joachim 
had designed. In his tables the sines, 
tangents, and secants are only calculated 
to ten, instead of fifteen places of deci- 
mals. Pitiscus, in 1613, not only com- 
pleted Joachim*s intention, but carried the 
minuteness of calculation a good deal far- 
ther.! 

10. It can excite no wonder that the 
Ooperakta system of Copernicus, simple and 
omrj. beautiful as it is, met with little 
encouragement for a long time after its 
promulgation, when we reflect upon the 
natural obstacles to its reception. Man- 
kind can, in general, take these theories 
of the celestial movements only upon trust 
from prhilosophers ; and in this instance 
it required a very genend concurrence of 
competent Judges to overcome the repug- 
nance of what called itself common sense, 

•Montucla. Kifltan. Hntton. Biogr.Univ. 
tll<Madi«pi5Sl. 



and was, in fiict, a prejudice as nstoral, as 
univerBal, and as irresistible as could in- 
fluence human belief. With this was uni- 
ted another, derived from the language of 
Scripture ; and, though it might have been 
sufficient to answer that phrases implying 
the rest of the earth and motion of the 
sun are merely popular, and such as those 
who are best convinced of the opposite 
doctrine must employ in ordinary lan- 
guage, this was neither satisfactory to the 
vulgar, nor recognised by the Churoh. Nor 
were the astronomers, in general, much 
more favourable to the new theory than 
either the clergy or the multitude. They 
had taken pains to familiarize their under- 
standings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis; 
and it may be often observed that those 
who have once mastered a complex theo- 
ry are better pleased with it than with one 
of more simplicity. The whole weight of 
Aristotle's name, which, in the sixteenth 
century, not only biased the Judgment, 
but en^ged the passions, connected as it 
was with general orthodoxy and preser- 
vation of established systems, was thrown 
into the scale against Copernicus. It was 
asked what demonstration could be given 
of his hypothesis; whether the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies could not 
be reconciled to the Ptolemaic ; whether 
the greater quantity of motion, and the 
complicated arrangement which the latter 
required, could be deemed sufficient ob* 
jections to a scheme proceeding from the 
Author of nature, to whose power and 
wisdom our notions of simplicity and fa- 
eHityr are inapplicable ; whether the moral 
dignity of man, and his peculiar relations 
to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, did not 
give the world he inhabits a better claim 
to the place of honour in the universe, 
than could be pretended, on the score of 
mere magnitude, for the sun. It must be 
confessed, that the strongest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copernicus were 
not discovered by himself. 

11. It is easy, says Montucla, to reckon 
the number of adherents to the Copemi- 
can theory during the sixteenth century. 
After RhflBticus, they may be neariy redu- 
ced to Reinold, author of the Prussian ta- 
bles ; Rothman, whom Tycho drew over 
afterward to his own system; Christian 
Wursticius (Ursticius), who made some 
proselytes in Italy ; finally, Mfistlin, the 
illustnous master of Kepler. He might 
have added Wright and Gilbert, for the 
credit of England. Among the Italian 
proselytes made by Wuisticius, we may 
perhaps name Jordano Bruno, who strenr^ 
uously asserts the Copernican hy]>othe* 
sis ; and two niiieh gieal^r f^thoiitiea in 
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physical sdence, Banedettt and Galileo 
faimaelf. It is evident that the preponder- 
fince of valuable suffrages was already on 
the side of truth.* 

19. The predomloant disinclination to 
Trebo contravene the apparent testimo- 
Bn*^ nies of sense and Scripture had, per* 
haps, more effect than the desire of ori- 
ginality in suggesting the middle coarse 
taken by Tycho Brahe. He was a Dane 
of noble birth, and early drawn by the 
impulse of natural genius to the study of 
astronomy. Frederic HI., his sovereign, 
after l^cho had already obtained some 
reputation, erected for him the observa- 
tory of Uraniburg in a small isle of the 
Baltic. In this solitude he passed above 
twenty years, accumulating tl^e most ex- 
tensive and accurate observations which 
were known in Europe before the dis- 
eovery of the telescope and the improve- 
ment of astronomical mstroments. These, 
however, were not pubUshed till 1606, 
though Kepler had previously used them 
in his Tabulae Rodolphine. Tjrcho him- 
self did far more in this essential depart- 
ment of the astronomer than any or his 
K9deces8or8; his resooroes were much 
yond those of Copernicus, and the latter 
years of this century may be said to make 
an epoch in physical astronomy. Freder- 
ic, landgrave of Hesse, was more than a 
patron of the science. The observations 
of that prince have been deemed worthy 
of praise long after his rank had ceased to 
avail them. The Emperor Rodolph, when 
Tycho had been driven by envy from 
Denmark, gave him an asylnm and the 
means of carrying on his observations at 
Prague, where he died in 1601. He was 
the first in modem times who made a cat- 
alogue of star8> registering their positions 
as well as his instruroenta permitted him. 
This catalogue, published in his Proffym- 
nasmato in 160S, contained 777, to which, 
ftom Tycho's own manuscripts, Kepler 
added 233 stars.f 

13. In the new mundane system of 
Hit mttm Ty^^ Brahe, which, though 
^^^ first regulariy promulgated to 
the warld in his Prosymnasmata, had 
been communicated in his epistles to the 
Landgrave of Heese, he supposes the Ave 
pbuiets to move round the sun, but carries 
the sun itself with these five satellites, as 
well as the moon, round the earth Thou^ 
this, at least at the time, miffht exfriam 
the known phenomena as well as the two 
other theories, its want of simplicity al- 
ways prevented its reception. Except 
Longomontanus, the eountrjrman and dts- 
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ciple of Tyclio, scarce any eo ns pic ne iw 
astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, 
if it had been devised some time soon- 
er, would perhaps have met with better 
success. But in the seventeenth cento- 
ry, the wise all fell into the Copemican 
theory, and the many were content with- 
out any theory at alL 

14. A great discovery in physical as- 
tronomy may be assigned to Tycho. Aris- 
totle haid pronounced comets to be meteors 
generated below the oibit of the moon. 
But a remarkable comet in 1577 having 
led Tycho to observe its path accurately, 
he came to the conclusion that these bod- 
ies are iar beyond the lunar ortut, and 
that they pass throuffh what had always 
been taken for a solid firmament, environ- 
ing the starry orbs, and which plays no 
small part in the system of Ptolemy. He 
was even near the discovery of their el- 
liptic revolution ; the idea of a curve round 
the sun having struck him, though he 
could not follow it by observation.* 

16. The acknowledged necessity of re- 
forming the Julian calendar gave orafDrtaa 
in this age a great importance to ••*«i*«. 
astronomy. It is unnecessary to go into 
the details of this change, effected by the 
authority of Gregory aIII., and the skill 
of Lilius and Clavius, the mathematicians 
employed under him. The new calendar 
was immediately received in all countries 
acknowledging the pope's supremacy ; not 
so much on uiat account, though a dis- 
crepance in the ecclesiastical reckoning 
would have been very inconvenient, as of 
its real superiority over the Julian. The 
Protestant countries came much more 
slowly into the alteration ; troth being no 
truth when promulgated by the pope. It 
is now admitted that the Gregorian calen- 
dar is very nearly perfect, at least to the 
computation of the solar year, though it 
is not quite accurate for the nnrpose of 
finding Easter. In that age it haa to en- 
counter the opposition of Mestlin, an as- 
tronomer of deserved reputation, and of 
Scaliger, whose knowledge of chronolojnr 
ought to have made him conyersant with 
the subject, but who, by a method of squa- 
ring the circle, which he announces with 
great confidence as a demonstration, rimw- 
ed the world that his genius did not guide 
him to the exact sciences.t 

16. The science of opjtics, as well as all 
other branches of the mixed mathe- ^^p^i^ 
matics, fell very short of astronomy 
in the number and success of its promo- 
tera. It was carried not much farther 
than the point where Alhagen, ViteDo, and 
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Boger Bacon left it. Manrolycus of Me$- 
sina, in a treatise published in 1576, though 
written, accordioff to Montucla, fitly years 
before, entitled Theoremata de Lunune et 
Umbra, has minted a few noT^ truths 
with error. He explains rightly the fact 
that a ray of lightt received through a small 

S«rture of any shape, produces a circuhur 
umination on a body intercepting it at 
some distance ; and pomts out why differ- 
ent defects of vision are remedied by con- 
vex or concave lenses. He had, however, 
mistaken notions as to the visual power of 
the eye, which he ascribed, not to the reti- 
na, but to the crystalline humour ; and, on 
the whole, Manrolycus, though a very dis- 
tinguished philosopher in that age, seems 
to have maae few considerable discoveries 
in physical science.* Baptista Porta, who 
invented, or, at least, made known, the 
camera obecura, though he dwells on 
many optical phenomena in his Magia 
Naturalis, sometimes making just obser- 
vations, had little insight into the princi- 
ples that explain them.t The science 
of perspective has been more frequently 
treated, especially in this period, bv paint- 
era and architects than by mathemati- 
cians. Albert Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and 
especially Peruzzi, distinguished them- 
selves by practical treatises ; but the geo- 
metrical principles were never well laid 
down before the woriL of Guido Ubaldi in 

leoo.t 

17. This author, of a noble family in the 
.*-,w.^,^ Apennines, ranks high also among 
HmnitniM ^^ improvers of theoretical me- 
chanics. This great science, checked, like 
•o many others, by the erroneous princi- 
ples of Aristotle, made scarce any progress 
till near the end of the century. Cardan 
and Tartaglia wrote upon the subject ; but 
their acuteness in abstract mathematics 
did not compensate for a want of accurate 
observation and a strange looseness of 
reasoning. Thus Cardan infers that the 
power required to sustain a weight on an 
inoUned plane varies in the exact ratio of 
the angle, because it vanishes when the 
phine is horiaontal, and becomes equal to 
the weight when the plane is perpendicu- 
lar. But this must be the case if the power 
IbUows any other law of direct vanation, 
as that of the sine of inclination, that is, 
the height, which it really does.^ Tartag« 
Ila, on his part, conceived that a eannon- 
ball did not indeed describe two sides of a 
pura^logram, as was commonly imagined 
even by scientific writers, but, wfiit is 
hardly less absurd, that its point-blank 
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direetion and line of perpendtcular descent 
are united by a curcular arch, to which they 
arctangents. It was generally agreed, tiU 
the time of Guido Uibaldi, that the arms 
of a lever charged with equal weights, if 
displaced from the horizcMital position, 
would recover it when set at liberty. 
Benedetti of Turin had juster notions than 
his Italian contemporaries; he ascribed 
the centrifugal force of bodies to their 
tendency to move in a straight line; he 
determined the law of equilibrium for the 
oblique lever, and even understood the 
composition of motions.* 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to 
the sixteenth century for all that was 
actually discovered, and even reduced to 
writing, we might now proceed to the 
great name of Galileo. For it has been 
said that his treatise Delia 3cienza Me* 
chanica was written in 1503, though not 
published for more than forty years after* 
ward.t But as it has been our rule, with not 
many exceptions, to date books from their 
publication, we must defer any mention of 
this remarkable work to the next volume. 
The experiments, however, made by Gal- 
ileo, wnen lecturer in mathematics at 
Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictly 
within our limits. He was appointed to 
this office in 1589, and left it in 1593. 
Among the many unfoonded assertions of 
Aristotle in physics, it was one that the 
velocity of falling bodies was proportionate 
to their weights ; Galileo took advantage 
of the leaning tower of Pisa to prove the 
contrary. But this important, though ob* 
vious experiment, which laid open much 
of the theory of motion, displeased the 
adherents of Aristotle so highly that they 
compelled him to leave Pisa. He soon 
obumed a chair in the University of Padua. 

19. But, on the same princi]^ thatt we 
exclude the work of GaHleo on stann ^r 
mechanics from the sixteenth een- ^•▼toa^ 
tury, it seems reasonable to mention that 
of Simon STtevmus of Bruces ; since the 
first edition of ins Statics and Hydrostatics 
was printed in Dutch as early as 1585^ 
thoni^ we can hardly date its reception 
among the scientific public before the 
Latin edition in 1608. Stevinos has been 
chiefi3r known by his discovery of the law 
of equilibrium on the incfined plane, which 
had Inflled the ancients, and, as we have 
seen, was mistaken b^r Cardan. Stevhme 
supposed a flexible chain of uniform weight 
to aescend down the sides of two con* 



• MoDtucUt, p. 693. 
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thoaa who, od aecond thoogl 
batter, haTO copied him. 
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iMcted planes, and to hang in a aort of 
festoon below. The chain would be in 
eqailibrio, because, if it began to move, 
there would be no reason why it should 
not move for ever, the circumstances being 
unaltered by any motion it could have ; and 
thus there would be a perpetual motion, 
which is impossible. But the part below, 
being equally balanced, must, separately 
taken, be in e(][uilibrio. Consequently the 
part above, lying along the planes, must 
also be in equilibrio, and hence the weight 
of the two parts of the chain must be equal ; 
or, if that lying along the shorter plane be 
called the power, it will be to the other as 
the lengths ; or, if there be but one plane, 
and the power hang perpendicularly, as 
the height to the length. 

30. It has been doubted whether this 
demonstration of Stevinus be satisfactory, 
and also whether the theorem had not 
been proved in a different manner by an 
earlier writer. The claims of Stevmus, 
however, have very recently been main> 
tained by an author of high reputation.* 
The Statics of this ingenious mathemati- 
cian contain several novel and curious 
theorems on the properties of other me- 
chanical powers besides the inclined plane. 
But Montucla has attributed to him what 
I cannot And in his works. ^ In resolving 
these questions (concerning the ratios of 
weights on the oblique pulley), and several 



It is true that in treating of the dUiqiie 
pulley, he resolves the force into two, one 
parallel, the other perpendicular to the 
weight; and thus displays his acqaaunt- 
ance with the composition of forces. But 
whether he had a clear perception of all 
the dynamical laws involved in the demon- 
stration of Varignon's theorem, may pos- 
sibly be doubtful ; at least, we do not find 
that he has employed it. 

21. The first discovery made in hydro- 
statics since the time of Archimedes Hydro- 
is due to Stevinus. He found that ■Biii»> 
the vertical pressure of fluids on a hori- 
xontal surface is as the product of the 
base of the vessel by its height, and 
showed the law of pressure even on the 
sides.* 

3S. The year 1600 was the first in wfaidi 
England produced a remarkable oubat mt 
work in physical science; but uieji^giMt. 
this was one sufilcient to raise a lasting 
reputation to its author. Gilbert, a physi- 
cian, in his Latin treatise on the Maffnet, 
not only collected aU the knowledge ^niich 
others had possessed on tliat subject, bat 
became at once the father of experimental 
philosophy in this island, and, by a singu- 
lar felicity and acuteness of genius, the 
founder of theories which have been re- 
vived after the lapse of ages, and are al- 
most universally received into the creed 
of the science. The ma^tism of the 



others, he frequently makes use of the | earth itself, his own original hypothesis, 
famous principle which is the basis of the nova ilia nostra et inaudita de tellure sen- 
Nouvelle M^canique of M. Varignon. He ' tontia, could not, of course, be confirmed 
forms a triangle, of which the three sides ; by all the experimental and analogical 



are parallel to the three directions, namely, 
of the weight and the two powers which 
support it ; and he shows that these three 
lines express this weight and these powers 
respectively."! Playfair, copying Mon- 
tucla, I presume, without looking at Sto- 
vinus, has repeated this statement, and it 
will be found in other modem histories of 
physical science. This theorem, however, 
of Varignon, commonly called the triangle 
of forces, will not, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, be discovered in Stevinus. Had 
it been known to him, we may presume 
that he would have employed it, as is 
done in modem works on mechanics, 
for demonstrating the law of equilibrium 
on the inclined plane, instead of his cate- 
narian hypothesis, which is at least not so 
elegant or capable of so simple a proof. 



• PUTftirt Dinertation. WbeweU»« HisL of In- 
dnctiTe Sci«ncM, ii , 11, U. Compare Drinkwater's 
Life of Oalileo, p. 83. The reatoning which Mr. W. 
mgseeta for Stevinaa, whether it had oecarred to 
him er not, mar be my jnat, hut bordera, perhape, 
lather too much on the metaphyaica of adence. 

t MoQtacIa, iL, X80. 



proof, which has rendered that doctrine 
accepted in recent philosophy ; bnt it was 
by no means one of those vague conjec- 
tures that are sometimes unduly applaud- 
ed, when they receive a confirmation by 
the favour of fortune. He relied on the 
analogy of terrestrial phenomena to those 
exhibited by what he calls a terreOoj or 
artificial spherical magnet What may be 
the validi^of his reasonings from experi- 
ment it is for those who are conversant 
with the subject to determine, but it is 
evidently by the torch of experiment that 
he was guided. A letter rrom Edward 
Wright, whose authority as a mathema- 
tician is of some value, admits the terns- 
trial magnetism to be proved. Gilbert 
was also one of our earliest Copemicans, 
at least as to the rotation of the earth ;t 



* Montucla, ii.* 180. 

f Mr. Whewell thinka that Gilbert w 

doubtfiil about the amiual than the diomal DOtaen 
of the earth, and toforme ua that in a poatbaoioiui 
work be aeema to heaitate between Tycho aod Co- 
pemicua.— Hiat . of loductiTe Sciencea, i. , 389. Gil- 
bert*8 argument for the diurnal motion would ex- 
tend to the annual Nan probabiiia mode aed i 
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tad with his usual sagadty infemd, be- 
fore the invention of the telescope, that 
there must be a multitude of fixed stars 
beyond the reach of our yision.* 



Star. II. Or Natotull History. 

Zoology— Getner, AldroTiodiH. Botany— Lobel, 
OMalpio, md oUion. 

53. ZooLooT and botany, in the middle 
Qtmm^ of the sixteenth century, were as 
Zooiofy. vet almost neglected fields of 
knowledge; scarce anything had been 
added to the valuable Mstory of animals 
by Aristotle, and those of plants by Theo- 
phrastus and Dioscorides. But in die year 
1561 was published the first part of an 
immense work, the History of Animals, 
by that prodigy of general erudition, Con- 
rad Gesner. This treats of viviparous 
quadrupeds ; the second, which appeared 
in 1564, of the oviparous ; the third, in 
1656, of birds ; the fourth, in the following 
year, of fishes and aquatic animals ; and 
one, long afterward published in 1687, re- 
lates to serpents. The first part was re- 
printed, with additions, in 1660, and a small- 
er work of woodcuts and shorter descrip- 
tions, called Icones Animalium, appeared 
in 1663. 

54. This work of the first great natu- 
itichtrteicr ralist of modem times is thus 
by cuftor. eulogized by one of the latest : 
'^Gesner's History of Animals,** says Cu- 
vier, ^ may be considered as the basis of 
all modem zoology; copied almost literal- 
ly by Aldrovandus, abridged by Jonston, 
it has become the foundation of much 
more recent works; and more than one 
famous author has borrowed from it silent- 
ly most of his leaminff ; for those passages 
of the ancients which have escaped Ges- 
ner have scarce ever been observed bj 
the modems. He deserved their confi- 
dence by his accuracy, his perspicuity, his 
good faith, and sometimes by the sagacity 
of his views. Though he has not laid down 

letta Tidetar terns dioma circumTolutio, cum natura 
aemper agit per paociora magia quam plura, atqae 
lationi magis eoDaeDtaneom videtur unam eziguum 
corpus telluris diumamvoltitatioDem officers qoam 
mondom totam circomfern. 

* L. S. c 3. The article od Gilbert in the Bio- 
l(raphie UniToraeUe is discreditable to that pablica- 
two. if the author was so very isnocaat as not to 
hare known auTthing of Gilbert, he might at leaal 
have avoided the assumption that nothing was to 
beluown. 

Sarpi, who will not be thooght an incompetent 
judge, namee GUbert with Vieu, as the oi^ origi- 
contemporaries. Non bo 



vednto in queeto secolo nomo qonle abbii 

oooa ana propria, salvo VieU in FTaneia e Oilberti 

in Inghiltemu— Lettere di Fia Paolo, p. 31* 



any natiiral classification by gennra, he 
often points out very well the true rela- 
tions of beings.*^* 

25. Gesner treats of every animal under 
eight heads or chapters : 1. Its GMoei^ u- 
name in different languages; 9. nsfMNOL 
Its external description and usual place of 
habitation (or what naturaUsts call habitat); 
3. Its natural actions, leuji^ of life, dis-. 
eases, 4ec. ; 4. Its disposition, or, as we 
may say, moral character; 5. Its utility, 
except for food and medicine ; 6. Its use 
as food; 7. Its use in medicine; 8. The 
philological relations of the name and 
(lualities, their proper and figurative use 
in language, which is subdivided into sev- 
eral sections. So comprehensive a notion 
of zoology displays a mind accustomed to 
encyclopedic systeme, and loving the la- 
bours of learning for their own sake. 
Much, of course, would have a very sec*, 
ondary value in the eyes of a good natu- 
ralist. His method is alphabetical, but it* 
may be reckoned an alphabet of genera; 
for he arranges what he deems cognate 
species together. In the Icones Animalium 
we find somewhat more of classification. 
Gesner divides quadrupeds into Animalia 
Mansneta and Animalia Fera; the former 
in two, the latter in four orders. Cuvier, 
in the passage above cited, writing proba- 
bly from memory, has hardly done justice 
to Gesner in this respect. The delinea- 
tions in the History of Animals and inUie 
Icones are very rude ; and it is not always 
easy, with so little assistance from en- 
graving, to determine the q)ecies from his 
description. 

26. Linnaeus, though professing to give 
the synonvmes of his predeces- HisaiMiiians 
sors, has been frequently care- to koowa 
less and unjust towards Gesner; ««*>"»i»^ 
his mention of several quadrupeds (the 
only part of the latter's work at which I 
have looked) having been unnoticed in the 
Systems NaturvB. We do not find, how- 
ever, that Gesner had made very consid- 
erable additions to the number of species 
known to the ancients ; and It cannot be 
reckoned a proof of his acuteness in zool« 
ogy, that he plaeed the hippopocarooe 
among aquatic animals, and the bat among 
birds. In the latter extraordinary error 
he was followed by all other naturalists 
till the time of Ra^r. Yet he shows some 
judgment in rejecong plainly fabulous an- 
imals. In the edition of 1551 I find but 
few quadrupeds, except those belonging to 
the countries round the Mediterranean, or 
mentioned by Pliny and ^lian.f The 



• BiegT.Univenelle,arLOeMier. 
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randeer, which it 18 doabCftd wfaethw the 
ancienU knew, though there seems reason 
to believe that it was formerly an inhab- 
itant of Poland and Germany, he found in 
Albertus Magnus ; and (W)m him, too, Ges- 
ner had got some notion of the Polar 
bear. He mentions the muskdeer, whieh 
was known through the Arabian writers, 
though unnoticed by the ancients. The 
New World ftimished him with a scanty 
list Among these is the opossum or 
8imi-VuIpa (for which Linnsus has not 
given him credit), an account of which he 
may have found in Pinaon or Peter Mar- 
tyr ;* the Manati, of which he found a de- 
scription in Hernando's History of the In- 
dies; and the Guinea-pig, Cuniculus In- 
dus, which he says was, within a few 
years, first brought to Europe from the 
New World, but was become everywhere 
common. In the edition of 1560 several 
more species are introduced. Olaus Mag- 
nus had, in the mean time, described the 
fflutton; and Belon had found an arma^ 
dilio among itmerant quacks in Turkey, 
though he knew that it came from Amer- 
ica.t Belon had also described the axis- 
deer of India. The sloth appewn for the 
first time in this edition of Gesner, and the 
aagoin, or ouistiti, as well as what he 
cafis Mus Indicus alius, which Linnaeus 

if I am not nustakeo, Oetoer hit omiited, tboagh 
it iff in Hernando d'Ot iedo ; alto, a CeroopiUiectis 
aa large aa man, which peraiata long in atanduig 
erect, amat pueroa et mulierea, conaturaue concum- 
bere, quod noa Tidimua. Thia was prooably one of 
the large beboooa of Africa. 

* In the voyage of Pinxon, the companioDof Co- 
lambua in hia laat voyage, when the Continent of 
Guiana waa diacovered, which will be found in the 
Novua Orbia of Orynsua, a apecimen of the genua 
Didelphia ia mentioned with the aatoniabment 
which the firat appearance of the maraupial type 
would naturally excite in a European. ConspezerB 
etiamnuro ibi animal q^iiadrupea, ptodigioeum qfli- 
dem; nam para anterior ▼ulpem, poaterior vero 
aimtam praaentabat, niai quod pedea effingit hu> 
manoe ; aorea autem habet noctun, et infra oon- 
aoeum aivum aliam habet inatar cmmenc, in qua 
delileacunt catuli ejua tantiaper, donee tuto prodiie 
queant, et abaque parentis tutela cibatum qusrere, 
nee unquam exeunt crumenam, nid cum aujrant. 
Portentoaum hoc animal cum catulia tribua Sibil- 
iam delatum eat; et ex Sibilia Uhberim, id eat 
Oranatam, in gratiam regum, qui novis aemper re- 
bua oblectantur, p. 116, edit. 1532. In Peter Mar- 
tyr, De Rebus Oceanicia, dec. I, lib. 9, we find a 
longer account of the monstroanm illod animal vol- 
piao postfo, ceroopitbecea cauda, verpertilioneia an- 
libaa, maniboa humaniua, pediboa aimiam mnulana ; 
quod natoa jam fiiioa alio geatat quocunque profi- 
eiacatur utero exteriore in modum magns crumens. 
Thia animal, be aaya, Uved aome montha in Spain, 
and waa seen by him after ita death. Seveiml ape- 
eiea are natiTea of Ooiana. 

t Tatna, qoadmpea peiegrina. The apeciea fil- 
med m Gesner ia Oasypna novem cinctoa. This 
animal, bowrrar, ia mentioned by Hernando d*Ovie- 
do 



refers to the raeooD, but seems lafher to 
be the nasua, or coati mondi. Gesner 
has given only three cuts of monkeys, bot 
was aware tlmt there were several kinds, 
and distinguishes them in description. I 
have not presumed to refer his cuts to 
particular species, which, probably, on ac- 
count of their rudeness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt. The Simia Innus, 
or Barbaiy ape, seems to be one, as we 
might expect* Gesner was not very dil- 
igent in examining the histories of the 
New World. Peter Martyr and Hernan- 
do would have sumilied him with several 
he has overlooked, as the tajur, the pe- 
cary, the anteater, and the fetid polecat.! 
27. Less acquainted with books, but with 
better opportunities of observing na- ^^^^ 
ture than Gesner, his contemporaxy 
Belon made greater accessions to zoology. 
Besides his excellent travels in the Levant 
and Egypt, we have from him a history 
of fishes in Latin, printed in 15S3, and 
translated by the author into French, with 
alterations and additions; and one of 
birds, published in French in 1556, written 
with great learning, though not without 
fabulous accounts, as was usual in the ear- 
lier period of natural history. Belon waa 
perhaps the first, at least in modem times, 
who had glimpses of a great typical con- 
formity in nature. In one of his woriis 
he places the skeletons of a man and a 
bird in apposition, in order to display their 
essential analogy. He introduced also 
manv exotic plants into France. Every 
one knows, says a writer of the last cen- 
tury, that our gidens owe all their beau- 
ty to Belon.t The same writer has satis* 
(actorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the charge of plagiarism, to which 
credit had been hastily given.^ Belon 
may, on the whole, be placed by the side 
of Gesner. 



* Snnt et cynocephalomm drveraa genera» nee 
UDom genus caudatorum. 1 thiok he knew the 
leading characterisiica founded on the tail, bot did 
not attend accurately to aubordinate diatinctions. 
though he knew them to eiist. The three principal 
Simian divisions were familiarly known in Europe 
not very long after the time of^Oesner, aa we find 
by an old song of Elizabeth's time : 

The ape^ the monkey, and baboon did meet 
A breakmg of their mat in Friday-etreet. 

Britiah Bibliogmpher, i,34S. 

t The tapir ia mentioned by Peter Martyr, the 
raat in Hemanda 

t Liron, Stngnlaiitte Hiatoiiqoea, i, 456b 

i Id., p. 43S. It had been auapected that Ibe 



of Gillea, the author of a compilation 
from JSiian, who had htmaelf timYolled in the East, 
fell into the handa of Belon. whopnbliabed then as 
hia own. Geener haa been thought to iBainnais 
thia ; hot Liron is of opinion that Belon waa not 
' by him. 
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ML SalvfoiiiiwUlthodinlOMahiotory 
MTiairi and of fishM ( Animalium Aqnati- 
bmmm^ fittm Historia), with figureo wall 
''^••'•*^«'- executed, Imt by na meana nu- 
meioua. He borrows moat of his mate- 
riala flrom the ancients, aod, having fve> 
qnently failed in identifying the speciea 
they deaeribe, cannot be read without pre- 
caution.* But Rondelet (De Pisoibus Mar- 
inis, 1654) was far superior as an ichthy- 
ologist, in the Judgment of Guvier, to any 
of his contemporaries, both by the number 
of fishes he has known, and the accuracy 
of his fiffurss, which exceed three hundred 
for ftesh-water and marine species. His 
kiK) wledge of those which inhabit the Med- 
iterranean Sea was so extensive that lit- 
tle has been added since his time. ** It is 
the work,** says the same great authority, 
** which hae sopi^ed almoet everything 
wbach we find on that subject in Gesner, 
Akhovaadus, Willoughby, Artedi, and 
LinuBUs; and even Lacepede has been 
obliged, in many instances, to depend on 
Rondelet.*' The text, however, is far m- 
ferior to the figures, and is too much oc- 
cupied with an attempt to fix the ancient 
names of the several species.! 

89. The very little book of Dr. Cains on 

^ ,^ ^ British Dogs, published in 1670, 

^^^""'•'^^ the whole of which, I believe, 
has been translated tnr Pennant in his 
British Zoology, is hardly worth mention- 
ing ; nor do 1 know that zooloaical litera- 
ture has anything more to produce till al- 
most the close of the century, when the 
tint and second volumes of Aldrovan- 
dus*s vast natural history was published. 
These, as well as the third, which appear- 
ed in 160S, treat of birds; the fourth is on 
insects ; and these alone were given to 
the worid by the Isborious author, a pro- 
iBSsor of natural history at Bologna. Af- 
ter his death in 1606, mne more folio vol- 
wnes, embncing, with varioua deffreea of 
detail, moet other parte of natural history, 
were successively published by diflhrent 
eiUton. '^We can only consider the 
works of AMrovandus,** says Cuvier, '* as 
an immenae compilation, without taste or 
ceiUns ; the very plan and materials be- 
mg, in a great measure, bonowed ftom 
Oesner; and Bulfon has had reason to 
say that it would be reduced to a tenth 

eof its bulk by striking out the use- 
and impertinent matter.**t Buffon, 
however, which Cuvier might have aone 
on to say, praises the method of Aldro- 
vaiidus, and his fidelity of desciiplion, 
aa^ even ranks his work above every otb> 



.B.0Sr.Usi..(C«^, 



fld^ 



er natural history.* I am not acqudnted 
with its contents ; but, according to lan- 
n»us, Aldrovandus, or the e<fitors of his 
posthumous volumes, added only a very 
few species of quadrupeds to those men^ 
tioned by Gesner, among which are the 
zebra, the jeitoa, the muskrat of Russia, 
and the manis, or scaly anteater.f 

30. A more steady progress was made 
in the science of botany, which Botany; 
commemorates, in those hving me- tumt. 
morials with which she delights to honour 
her cultivatore, several names still re- 
spected, and several books that have nov 
lost their utility. Our countryman. Dr. 
Turner, published the fint part of a New 
Herbal in 1561 ; the second and third did 
not appear till 1669 and 1568. *" The ar- 
rangement,** sa3rs Pulteney, ** is alphabet- 
teal according to the Latin names, and 
after the description he frequently speci- 
fies the places and growth. He is ample 
in his discrimination of the species, as his 
great object was to ascertain the materia 
medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides 
in particular, throughout the vegetable 
kingdom. He fint gives names to many 
En^ish plants ; and, allowing for the timo 
when specifical distinctions were not esw 
tabhshed, when almost all the small plants 
were disregarded, and the cryptogamia al*' 
most whoUy overiooked, the number he 
was acquainted with is much beyond what 
could easily have been imagined in an ori* 
ginal writer on his subject.**^ 

31. The work of Maranta, publiahed in 
1660, on the method of under- utttmu: 
standing medicinal plants, is, in B «MtoB 
the Judgment of a late writer'of "•**•* 
considerable reputation, nearly at the heaA 
of any in that age. The author is inde- 
pendent, thoup^h learned, extremely acute 
m discriminating plants known to the an« 
cients, and has discovered many himself, 
ridiculing those who dared to add nothing 
to Dioecorides.^ Maranta had studied in 

• Hist NataraUe, Pramier Diseoon. The troth 
ie, that all Buflon'a cenanres on Aldrorandiia faff 
eqoallj on Geaoer, who ii not laaa accnnraletite of 
matenala not pfopartj boaiins oo natani hiatory, 
and not much teas daatitoto of ajalanotie oidor. 
The ramarka of Bnflfon on tbia waata of laaiaing 
ara verj juat, and applicable to the worka of the 
aizteenth centnrj on almoat ereiy aabject aa well 
aaxoology. 

t Collectiona of natoTBl hiatory aeem to haire been 
ftmned bjr all who appBed themaelfea to the anbject 
In the aiiteenth centnry ; auch aa Cofdna, H athi»' 
loa, H eicatL Oeaner, Ajpieola. Belon. Rondelet^ 
Otteliaa, and many oOiera. Haklayt menliooB the 
eabineu of aoma Engliah coUectora from whieh ha 
had derived aaaatance.^Beckmann'* Hiat of la- 
ventiona, iL, 97. 

t IHtltenc^ Historical Sketch of the Piograaa of 
Botany in nigtand, p. flS. 

4 Spraofal, Hiatoiia Roi Hflihads ( ISOT]^ i.t M. 
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the inivftte gaidea foimed by Pinetti at 
Naples. But public gardens were com* 
mon in Italy. Those of Pisa and Padua 
were the eailiest, and perhaps the most 
celAbrated. One established by the Duke 
of Ferrara was peculiarly rich in exotic 
plants procured from Greece and Asia.* 
And perhaps the generous emulation in all 
things honourable between the houses of 
Este and Medici led Ferdinand of Tusca- 
ny some time afterward, near the end of 
the century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa 
with the finest plants of Asia and Ameri* 
ca. The climate of France was less fa- 
vourable ; the first public garden seems to 
have been formed at Montpellier, and there 
was none at Paris in 1558.t Meantime, 
the veffetable productions of newly-dis* 
covered countries became familiar to Eu- 
rope. Many are described in the excel- 
lent History of the Indies by Hernando 
d'Oviedo, such as the cocos, the cactus, 
the guiacum. Another Spanish author, 
Carate, first describes the Solanum Tuber* 
osum, or potato, under the name of pa^ 
pas4 I^ has been said that tobacco is 
first mentioned, or, at least, well described 
hy Benzoni, in Nova Novi Orto Historia 
(Geneva, 1578).^ Belon went to the Le- 
vant soon after the middle of the century, 
on purpose to collect plants ; several oth- 
er writers of voyages followed before its 
close. Among these was Prosper Alpi- 
nus, who passed several years in Egjrpt ; 
but his principal work, De Plantis Exoti- 
ds, is posthumous, and did not appear till 
1627. He is said to be the first European 
author who has mentioned coffee.| 

39. The critical examination of the an- 
g^g^^ cients, the establishment of gar- 
dens, the travels of botanists thus 
fomished a great supply of plants ; it was 
now required to compare and arrange 
^m. Gesner first undertook this; he 
had formed a garden of his own at Zurich, 
und has the credit of having discovered 
tiie true system of classifying plants ac- 
cording to the organs of'^ fructification ; 
which, however, he does not seem to have 
made known, nor were his botanical wri- 
tmgs published till the last century. Ges- 
ner was the first who mentions the Indian 



♦ Sprengel, 3eO. f Id., 363. 

t Id., 378. ^ Id, 373. 

n Id., 384. Comiini, tL, 25. Biogr. UniT. Vet, 
in ih« article on RauwolC a Gennan naturalist, who 
published an acoooat of bia travels in the Levant as 
early as 1581, be is mentioned as one of the first 
oni ait parU de I'usage de boire du caft, et en ait 
oAerit la preparation avec e]f actitude. It is jxMsible 
that this book of Rauwolf, being written in Ger- 
man, and the aothor being obecore in comparison 
with Prosper Alpintis, his prior claim has beea till 
lately oreriookea. 



sogaitane sad the tcHmeea, as wdl mm 
many indigenous plants. It .is said that 
he was used to chew and smoke tobacco, 
'* by which he rendered himself giddy, and 
in amanner drunk.*?* As Genet died in 
1564, this carries back the knowledge of 
tobacco in Eumpe. seven! years hi^oDd 
the above-mentioned treatise of BenzonL 

33. Dodoens, or Podoneus, a Doteh 

gysiciao, in 1663, translated into p^^^^^^ 
I own iangaage the history of 
plants by Fuchs, to which he added 133 
figures. These, instead of using the al- 
phabetical order of his predecessor, he ar* 
ranged according to a method which he 
thought more natural. "He explains," 
says Sprengel, **well and learnedly the 
ancient botanists, and described many 
plants for the first time ;" amonff these are 
the Ulex Euromeus and the Hyadnthus 
non scriptus. The great aim of rendeiing 
the modem Mateiia Medica conformable 
to the ancient seems to have made the 
early botanists rather inattentive to ob^ 
jeots before their eyes. Dodoens himself 
is rather a physkian than a botanist, and 
is more diligent about the uses of plants 
than their characteristics. He collected 
all his writings, under the title Stirpium 
Historic Pemptades Sex, at Antwerp, io 
1663, with 1341 figures, a greater number 
than had yet been published. 

34. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pens 
and Lobel, the latter of whom is beet j^,^, ^ 
known as a botanist, was published 

at London in 1570. Lobel, indeed, though 
a native of Lille, having passed moet of 
his life in England, may be fai^y counted 
among our botanists. He had previously 
travelled much over Europe. " In the ex- 
ecution of this work,*' says Palteney, 
''there is exhibited, I bcHieve, the fim 
sketch) rude as it is, of a natural method 
of arrangement, which, however, extends 
no farther than throwing the plante into 
laive tribes, families, or orders, aooording 
to the external appearance or habits of the 
whole plant or flower, without estaUish- 
ing any definitions or characters. Tlie 
whole forms forty-four tribes. Some con- 
tain the planAs of one or two modem gen* 
era, others many, and some, it must be 
owned, very incongruous to each other* 
On the whole, they are much supmor Io 
Dodoens's division8."t Lobers Adversa- 
ria contams descriptions of 1800 or 1600 
plants, with 873 engmvuigs ; the former 
aie not clear or well expressed, and in this 
he is inferior to his contemporaries ; the 
latter are on copper, very small, but neat-^ 



* SprsDgel, S73» 390. f Uiflor. Skstch, p. 108. 
t Spieo^^ 390. 
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In a later woik, the Plantaram Historia, 
Antwerp, 1676, the number of figures is 
very considerably greater, but the book 
has been less esteemed, being a sort of 
complement to the other. 8preiig;ei speaks 
more highly of Lobel than the Biogniphie 
Unirerselle. 

36. Clusius or Leclnse, bom at Arras, 
and a traveller, like many other 
"""^ botanists, over Europe, till he set- 
tled at Leyden as professor of botany in 
1693, is generally reckoned the greatest 
roaster of his science whom the age pro- 
duced. His descriptions are remarkable 
for their exactness, precision, elegance, 
and method, though he seems to have had 
httle regard to natural classification. He 
has added a long list to the plants already 
known. Clusius began by a translation 
of Dodoens into Latin ; he published sev- 
eral other works within the oentu^.* 

3e. Ccsalpin was not only a botanist, 
CMiiDiii. ^^ greater in this than in any oih- 
^^*^ er of the sciences he embraced. 
He was the first (the writings of Gesner, 
if they go so far, being in his time unpub- 
lished) who endeavoured to establish a 
natural order of classification on p^- 
sophical principles. He founded it on the 
number, figure, and position of the fructi* 
tying parts, observing the situation of the 
calix and flower relatively to the germen, 
the divisions of the former, and, in general, 
what has been regarded in later systems 
as the basis of arrangement. He treats 
of trees and of herbs separatelv, as two 
grand divisions, but under each follows 
his own natural system. The distinction 
of sexes he thought needless m plants, on 
account of their greater simplicity; though 
he admits it to exist in some, as in ti 
hemp and the juniper. His treatise on 
Plants, in 1683, is divided into sixteen 
books; in the first of which he lays down 
the principAes of vsj^etable anatomy and 
^ysiology. Many ideas, says Du Petit 
Tliouars, are found there of which the 
truth was long afterward recognised. He 
analyzed the structure of seeds, which he 
compares to the eggs of animals; ananal- 
ogy, however, which had occurred to Em* 
pedocles among the ancients. ^ One page 
alone," the same writer observes, "* in the 
dedication of Cesalpin to the Duke of 
Tuscany, conc^itrates the prineinles of a 
good botanical S3rstem so well, that, not^ 
withstanding all the labours of later bot- 
anists, nothing material ooidd be added lo 
his sketch; and, if this one page out of aU 
the writings of Cnsalpin remained, it 
would be enough to secure him an immor- 



tal reputation.'^ Ciesalpin unfortunately 
gave no figures of plants, which may have 
been among the causes that his system 
was so long overlooked. 

37. The Historia Generalis Plantarum 
by Dalechamps, in 1687, con- Dtieehanipt. 
tains 9731 figures, many of n«ubin. 
which, however, appear to be repetitions. 
These are divided into eishteen classes, 
according to their form and size, but with 
no natural method. His work is imper- 
fect and faulty ; most of the descriptions 
are borrowed from his predecessors.! 
Tabemaemontanus, in a book in the Ger- 
man language, has described 5800 species, 
and given S480 figures.| The Phjrtopinaz 
of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 1596) is the first 
important work of one who, in conjunction 
with his brother John, laboured for forty 
veare in the advancement of botanicu 
knowledge. It is a catalogue of 9460 
plants, including, among about 360 others 
that were new, the first accurate descrip* 
tion of the potato, which, as he informs 
us, was already cultivated in Italy.^ 

38. Gerard's Herbal, published in 1507, 
was formed <m the basis of Dodo- ctorai^^ 
ens, taking in much from Lobel and Hwbtt 
Clusius ; the figures are from the blocks 
usedbyTabemsmontanus. It is not now 
esteemed at all by botanists, at least in 
this first edition; ^but,'* says Pulteney, 
** firom its being well timed, from its con^ 
prehending almost the whole of the sub^ 
jects then known, by being written in 
English, and ornamented wiUi a more nu- 
merous set of figures than had ever ao* 
companied any work of the kind in this 
kingdom, it obtained great repute.''| 



Sbot. in. On Anatomy ard Manicnni. 

Fallopiat, Eattachiut, and other AnatDmiata^ 
State of MediciDe. 

39. Paw sciences were so successfully 
pursued in this period as that of ammb^ ; 
anatomy. If it was impossible to P«uopiu«. 
snatch from Vesalius the pre-eminent 
glory that belongs to him as almost its 
creator, it might still be said that two 
men now appeared who, had they lived 
earlier, would probably have gone as far* 
and who, by coming later, were enabled 
to go beyond him. These were Fallopnis 



Spm^el, 407. Bioir. Unir. P n i f wy. 



• BiMr. Uorr. Sprenfal, tiler 



^ in Mil. 
yiie of tSa a|itein of 'CMelpin, oooeiadae : En pri* 
mi afatemalia oaipolocici apeeimeii, qood Ucet im- 
perfaetaB ait, mgenii tameD aouuni moniiiiMotttm 
et atiomm oomiomad Gartnerinm aaque exemplar 
eat, p. 430. 

t 8praiiffBl,438. t Id., 406. 

^ Id., 451. ft Hiat. Sketch, p. 12S. 
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and EustaehiuB, both ItaHam. The for- 
mer is, indeed, placed by Sprengel even 
d>ove Vesalius, and reckoned the first 
anatomist of the sixteenth century. No 
one had understood that delicate part of 
the human 8tructare>the organ of hearinff, 
80 well as Fallopius, though even he left 
much for others. He addd several to the 
list of muscles, and made some discover* 
ies in the intestinal and generative or- 
gans.* 

40. Eustachius, though, on the whole, 
soataehiiM "^®"o^ ^ FaUopius, wout bo- 

' yond him in the anatomy of the 
ear, in which a canal, as is well known, 
bears his name. One of his biographers 
has gone so far as to place him above ev- 
ery anatomist for the number of his dis- 
coveries. He has treated very well of the 
teeth, a subject little understood before, 
and was the first to trace the vena azygos 
through all its ramifications. No one be- 
fore had exhibited the structure of the hu- 
man kidneys, Vesalius having examined 
them only m dogs.f The scarcity of hu- 
man subjects was, in fact, an irresistible 
temptation to take upon trust the identity 
between quadrupeds and man, which mis- 
led the great anatomists of the sixteenth 
eentury.x Comparative anatomy was, 
ttierefore, not yet promoted to its real 
djgnityi both as an indispensable part of 
natural historv, and as opening the most 
conclusive and magnificent views of tele*- 
^ ology. Ooiter, an anatomist bom 
in Holland, but who passed his life 
ia Italy, Germany, and France, was per- 
haps the first to describe the skeletons of 
several animals; thouf^ Belon, as we 
|iave seen, had views far beyond his age 
m what is strictly comparative anatomy. 
Colter's work bears the date of 1575 : in 
1506 he had published one on human oste- 
ology, where that of the foetus is said to 
be mi described, though some attribute 
this merit to Fallopius. Coiter is called, 
in the Biographic Universelle, one of l^e 
creators of pathological anatomy. 

41, Columbus (De Re Anatomica, Yen- 
(MuBboa. ^^ lfiftd)» tbe successor of Vesa- 

^^ lius at PadUa, and afterward pro- 
fessor at Pisa and Rome, has announced 
the discovery of several muscles, and giv- 
en the name of vomer to the small bone 



•Portal. eiii«Qgel,Hiflt..dekiad4cinB. 

fPorul. 

i Tk» ChQKh iMid t rapsgmnoB to pwinit the 
ditMCtion <tf dead bodm; hot Fallopiot tails ua 
that the Dnka of Taacaoy waa aomettwoa obUfing 
snoiifh to aenda liTiof criminal to Uia anatonnata, 

Bprengei augg^ata that ** noatro modo** meant by 
opiam ; but tbia aeeina to be meralr a ooiiiactara. 
— Hiat. da U MMeoiDa, iv., 11. ^^ 



wbksh sustains the cartilsfa of the now^ 
and which Vesalius had taken for a mere 
piocess of the spbeoooA. Colambms^ 
though too arrogant in eensniing Ins 
great predeoessor>g«ierally fidjbows him.* 
Arantius, in 1571, is among ths first who 
made known the anatomy of the gravid 
uterus and the structure of the lbetiia.f 
He was also Qonversant, as VidinSv a pro- 
fessor at Parts of Italian iMrth, as eaiiy as 
1643, had already been, with the anatomy 
of the brain. But this was much impn>- 
ved by Vaioli in his Anatomia, poUishcd 
in 1573, who traced the origin of the optic 
nerves, and gave a better account than 
any one before him of the eye and of the 
voice. Piccolomini (Anatomic Pnelee- 
tiones, 1586) is one of the first who d^ 
scribed the cellular tissue, and in other 
respects has made valuable observationa. 
Ambrote Par6, a French snigeon, is deem* 
ed the founder of chirurgic sdence, at 
least in that country. His works were 
first collecied in 1561 ; but his treatise on 
gunshot wounds is as old as 1645. Sev- 
eral other names are mentioned with re- 
sp&ci by the historians of medicine and 
anatomy ; such as those of Alberti, Beni- 
vieni, Donatus, and Scbank. Never, sa3ra 
Portal, were anatomy and surgery bettor 
cultivatea, with more emulation or more 
enoouragment, than about the end of the 
sixteenth century. A long list of minor 
discoveries in the human frame are re- 
corded by this writer and by SprengeL 
It will be readily understood that we give 
these names, which of itself it is rather 
an irksome labour to enumerate, with no 
other object than that none of those who, 
by their abihty and dihgence» carried for- 
ward the landmarks of huomn knowledge, 
shoukL miss, in a history of general liter- 
ature^ of their meed of remembrance. We 
reserve to the next v<dume those ciitatatiM 
passages in the anatomists of •f'babiMi. 
this age which have seemed to anticipBte 
the great discovery that immcntaliaea Uie 
name of Harvey. 

4SL These continual discoveries in the 
anatomical structure of man toad- 
ed to guide and correct the theory 
of medicine. The observations of' 
period became more acute and aecorate. 
Those of Plater and Foresti, especially 
the latter, are still reputed classical in 
medical literature. Prosper Alpinns may 
be deemed the &ther, in modem times, 
of diagnostic science.^ Plater, in hie 
Praxis Medics, made the first, though an 
imperfect attempt, at a elassificatkm of 



• Portal, i, 541. 
t Bpnogf^ iii., 178. 
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ttseaaee. Yet the obeenrataons made in 
this afe, and the whole practical ayatem, 
are not exempt from coasiderable faults ; 
the remedies were too topical ; the symp- 
toms of disease were more regarded than 
ita cause ; the theory was too simple and 

general ; above all, a great deal of credu- 
ty and superstition prevailed in the art.* 
Many among the first in science believed 
in demoniacal possessions and sorcery, or 
in astrology. This was most common in 
Germany* where the school of Paracelsus, 
discreditably to the national understand- 
ing, exerted much influence. The best 
physicians of the century were either Ital- 
ian or French. 

43. Notwithstanding the bigoted ven- 
eration for Hippocrates that most avowed, 
several physicians, not at all adhering to 
Paracelsus, endeavoured to set up a ra- 
tional experience against the Greek school 
when they thought them at variance. Jou- 
bert of Montpelier, in his Paradoxes (1556), 
was a bold innovator of this class ; but 
many of his paradoxes are now establish- 
ed truths. Botal of Asti, a pupil of Fal- 
lopius, introduced the practice of vene- 
section on a scale before unknown, but 
prudently aimed to show that Hippocrates 
was on his side. The faculty of medicine, 
however, at Paris condemned it as erro- 
neoua and very dangerous. His method, 
nevertheless, had great success, especial- 
ly in 8pain.t 



8acT. IV. On OaiiMTAL LiTcaATuas. 

44. This is a subject over which, on ac- 
^g^^ y^ cotmt of my total ignorance of 
SmhStnsw Eastern languages, lam glad to 
tmammA, hasten. The first worit that 
appears alter the middle of the century 
is a grammar of the Sjrriac, Chaldee, and 
Rabmnical, compared with the Arabic and 
Ethiopic languages, which Angelo Canini, 
a man as great in Oriental as in Grecian 
learning, puUished at Paris in 1554. In 
the next year Widmandstadt gave, froai 
the press of Vienna, the first edition of 
the Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment.! Several lexicons and grammars 
of this toncue, which is, in fsct, onlv a 
dialect not far removed from the Chaldee, 
though in a difierent alphabetical charac- 
ter, will be found in the bibliographical 



wfiteia. The Syriae may be «aid to have 
been now fidrly added to the literary do- 
main. The Antwerp Polyglot of Arias 
Montanus, besides a com^Jete Chaldee 
paraphrase of the Old Testament, the 
Complutensian having only contained the 
Pentateuch, gives the New Testament in 
Syriac, as well as Pagnini*s Latin transla* 
tion of the OM.* 

45. The Hebrew hmguage was studied; 
especially among the German Prot- Hebrew 
estants, to a considerable extent, if oium. 
we may Judge from the number of ^^ram* 
matical wonts published within this pe- 
riod. Among these Morhof selects the 
Erotemata Lingu« Hebrsea by Neander, 
printed at Basle in 1567. TremeUius, 
Chevalier, and Drusius among Protest* 
ants, Masius and Clarius in the Church of 
Rome, are the most conspicuous namea. 
The first, an Italian refugee, is chiefly 
known by his translation of the Bible into 
Latin, in which he was assisted by Fran- 
cis Junius. The second, a native of 
France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, and 
was there the instructer of Drusius, 
whose father had emigrated from Flan* 
ders on the ground of religion. Drusius 
himself, afterward professor of Hebrew at 
the University of Franeker, has left wri- 
tings of more permanent reputation than 
most other Hebraists of the sixteenth 
century ; they relate chiefly to biblical 
criticism and Jewish antiquity, and sever- 
al of them have a i^ace in theOritici 8a« 
cri and in the collection of Ugolini.f Cla- 
rius is supposed to have Itad some influ- 
ence on the decree of th^ Council of Tren^ 
asserting the authentk^ty of the Yulgate.l 
Calasio was superior probably to them all, 
but his principal vmtings do not belong to 
this period. No Iftrge proportion of the 
treatises ppUished by Ugolini ought, so 
far as I know their authors, to be referred 
to the ftXleenth century. 

46. The Hebrew language had been ear- 
ly studied in EngiaiS, uiough ittttadrio 
there has been some controver- Bnciud. 



• Spmfel, nl, p. isa t Id., p. 815. 

X SehelhorD, AmamitatM Litenna, xin., 234. 
Biogr. Umv0rMU«. Andrte, zix,45. Kicbhoni, 
v., 435. In this editioo the 8 jriac text bIom ap- 
peared; Heorv Stephem npriDted it with the 
OiMk aiii witk two Latin ' — "-'' — 



• AndrU, six., 49. The whole edition ia richer 
in materiala than that of Ximenea. 

t Dniatua ia extolled by tU crittca except Scali- 
ger (Scaligerana Secnnda), who seemato luiTe eon<« 
ceived one of hia penooal prejadicea againat the 
Franeker professor, and depreciatea hia moral char- 
acter. Simon thinks Dmaina the moat learned 
and jiidieiooa writer we find m the Critici SacrL 
— Hiat. Critique da ▼. T., p. 40$. Biogr. Unir. 
Blount 

X Clarina, according to Simon, knew Hebrew 
but indifferently, anddoea little more than copy 
Monster, wboee obaenrationa are too foil of Juda* 
ism, aa be eonanlted no interpreters biit the rab- 
binical writera. Maaiua, tbe aame author aaya, it 
verr leaned, but baa the like fenlt of dealinff hi 

> ah^i^M» Ml anTttm\\Yff^^ p., 180. 
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gy na ia the extent of the knowledge 
which the first tranjslatoiB of the Bible 
possessed. We know that both Chevalier 
read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge 
not long after the queen's accession, and 
his disciple Drusius at Oxford, from 1573 
to 1576.* Hugh Brouffhton was a deeply- 
learned rabbinical schoor. I do not know 
that we could produce any other name of 
marked reputation ; and we find that the 
first Hebrew types, employed in any con- 
siderable number, appear m 159S. These 
are in a book not relating directly to He- 
brew, Rheses Institutiones Lingua Cam- 
bro-Britannics. But a few Hebrew char- 
acters, very rudely cut in wood, are found 
in Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 
1624.t 

47. The Syriac and Chaldee were so 
^^,,1^ ^ closely related to Hebrew, both 
giM to be as languages, and in the theolo- 
■******• gical purposes for which they 
were studied, that they did not much en- 
large the field of Oriental literature. The 
most copious language, and by far the 
most fertile of books, was the Arabic. A 
few slight attempts at introducing a 
knowledge of this had been made before 
the middle of the century. An Arabic as 
well as Syriac press at Vienna was first 
due to the patronage of Ferdinand I. in 
1554, but for a considerable time no fruit 
issued from it. But the increasing zeal 
of Rome for the propagation of its faith, 
both amons infidels ^id schismatics, gave 
a larger sweep to the cultivation of the 
Oriental lancpiages. Gregory XUI. found- 
ed a Maiomte O^ge at Rome in 1584, 
for those Syrian ^^stians of Libanus 
who had united them^lves to the Catho- 
lic Church; the Cardi^ Medici, after- 
ward Grand-duke of FloretM!e, established 
an Oriental press in the city about 1580, 
nnder the superintendence of ^hn Bap- 
tista Raimondi ; and Siztus Y., hi 1588, 
that of the Vatican, which, though pdnci- 
pally designed for eariy Christian litera- 
ture, was possessed of t3rpe8 for the chief 
Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, 
hitherto almost neglected, began to at- 
tract more attention ; the Gospels in that 
language were published at Rome in 1590 
or 1501 ; some works of Euclid and Avi- 
cenna had preceded ; one or two element- 
ary books on grammar appeared in Ger- 
many ; and several other publications be- 
long to the last years or the century4 



Scali jier now entered upon the stndy of 
Arabic with all his indefatigable activity. 
Yet, at the end of the century, few had 
penetrated far into a region so novel and 
extensive, and in which the subsidiary 
means of knowledge were so imperfect. 
Tlie early grammars are represented by 
Eichhom as being very indifferent, and, in 
fact, very few Arabic books had been 
printed. The edition of the Koran by 
Pagninus in 1539 was unfortunately sup- 
pressed, as we have before mentioned, by 
the zeal of the court of Rome. Casau- 
bon, writing to Scalifer in 1597, declares 
that no one within nis recollection had 
even touched with the tips of his fingers 
that language, except Postel in a few 
rhapsodies ; and that neither he nor any 
one else had written anjrthing on the Per- 
sic* Gesner, however, in his Mithrida- 
tes, 1558, had given the Lord's Prayer in 
twenty-two languages; to which Rocca 
at Rome, in 1591, added three more ; and 
Meffiser increased the number, in a book 
putwshed next year at Frankfoit,to forty. f 



• Wood's Hilt, and Antiquitioe. In 1574, be 
WM appointed to read publicly in Syriac. 

t Preface to Herbert's Typographical Antiqai- 
ties. 

t Eichhom, ▼., 641, et alibi Tiraboechj, riil, 
195. Oingu4n4, vol. vil,p.258. 



Sbct. V. On Gkookapbt. 

Toyages in the rndie8.~Thoee of the EngUdk— 
Of Ortelius and others. 

48. A MORE important accessiim to the 
knowledge of Europe as to the conwtiea or 
rest of the world, than had hith- ;oyai«» by 
erto been made through the ■^■"^ 
press, is due to Ramusio, a Venetian who 
had filled respectable offices under the re- 
public. He pubhshed, in 1550, the first 
volume of his well-known collection of 
Travels; the second appeared in 1569, and 
the third in 1565. They have been re- 
printed several times, and all the editions 
are not equally complete. No general 
collection of travels had hitherto been pub- 
lished, except the Novns Orbis of Gry- 
nsus ; and, though the greater part, per- 
haps, of those induded in Ramusio^s three 
volumes had appeared separately, others 
chxne forth for the first time. The Africa 
of Leo Africanus, a baptzied Moor, with 
which Ramusio begins, is among these ; 
and it is^ipon this work that such knowl- 
edge as w« possessed, till very recent 
times, as to tlie interior of that continent, 
was almost entirely founded. Ramusio 
■ » ■ ■ — - — ■ — — — ■ • — ■ — ■ '■ 

* Nostra autem memoria, qui eas linguas «el 
aitpff quod ainnt, ^ojcrvXy attigerit, hot! nemineoi, 
nisi quod PoateUnm nescio quid muginatom esse 
de lingua AiaUca memini. 8ed ilia qnam tcnaia, 
qaam exilia ! de PersicA, quod equidem memini, !»> 
que ille, noque alias qoisquam fel ypt r» >iyffuy«p. 
— Epiat ciit. 

t Biogr. VWh uti* Megiaer and Boon. 
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in the romainder of tiiis vohnne gives 
many Toyeges in Africa, tlie East Indies, 
land Indian Archipelago, including two ac- 
.counts of Magellan's circuninaviffation of 
.the world, and one of Japan, which had 
very lately been discoveKed. The second 
▼olume is dedicated to travels through 
northern Europe and Asia, beginning with 
that of Marco Polo, including also the cu- 
rious, though very questionable voyage 
of the Zeni brothen, about 1400, to some 
unknown recion north of Scotland. In 
the third voluoie we find the conquests 
of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work 
of Hernando d-Oviedo on the Western 
World. Few subsequent collections of 
voyages are more esteemed for the new 
matter the3r contain than that of Ramusio.* 
. 49. The importance of such publications 
cartMicy AS that of Ramusio was soon per- 
gici]r«««- ceived, not only in the stimulus 
kflnad. ^^y ^^^ ^ curiosity Or cupidity 
towards following up the paths of discov- 
ery, but in calling the attention of reflect- 
ing minds, such as Bodin and Montaigne, 
to so copious a harvest of new facts, illus- 
trating the physical and social character 
of the human species. But from the want 
of a rigid investigation, or more culpable 
reasons, these eariv narratives are min- 
gled with much udsebood, and misled 
some of the more credulous philosophers 
almost as often as they enlarged their 
knowledge. 

50. The story of the Portuguese con* 
oiter quests in the East, more varied and 
T^yMw. almost as wonderful as romance, 
was recounted in the Asia of Joam de 
Banoa (1569), and in that of Castanheda 
in the same and two ensuing years ; these 

' have never been translated. The great 
.voyage of Magellan had been written by 
one of his companions, Pig^fetta. This 
was first published in Italian in 1556. The 
History of the Indies by Acosta, 1590, 
may perhaps belonj^ more strictly to othr 
er departments of literature than to geog* 
raphy. 

51. The Romish missionaries, especially 
Aewvaait the Jesuits, spread themselves with 
«rcuiia. intrepid zeal during this period 
over infidel nations. Things strange to 
European prejudice, the books, the laws, 
the rites, the manners, the dresses of 
those remote people, were related by them 
on their return, lor the most part orally, 
but sometimes through the press. The 
vast empire of China, the Cathay of Marco 
Polo, over which an air of fabulous myste- 
ry had hung» and which is delineated in 

• BiOgr. Unit. 



the old maps with miieh ignorance of its 
position and extent, now first was brought 
within the sphere of European kno wledgi6. 
The Portuguese had some traffic to Can- 
ton, but the relations they gave were un- 
certain, till, in 15T7, two Augustm frian 
persuaded a Chinese ofllcer to take them 
into the country. After a residence of 
four months they returned to Manilla, and, 
in consequence of their reports, Philip 11. 
sent, in 1580, an embassy to the court of 
Pekin. The History of China by Men- 
doza, as it is called, contains all the knowl- 
edge that the Spaniards were able to col- 
lect by these means ; and it may be said, 
on comparison with later books on the 
same subject, to be as full and ample aa 
account of China as could have been given 
in such circumstances. This book was 
published in 1585, and from that time, but 
no earlier, do we date our acquaintance 
with that empire.* Maffei, in his History 
of India, threw all the graces of a pore 
Latin style over his description of the 
East. The first part of a scarce and curi* 
ous collection of voyages to the in^iaand 
two Indies, with the names of De &»«•• 
Bry and Merian as its editors, appeared at 
Frankfort in 1590. Six other volumes 
were published at intervals down to 1034. 
Possevin, meantime, told us more of a 
much nearer state, Muscovy, than was be* 
fore familiar to western Europe, though the 
first information had been due to England. 
53. The spirit of lucre vied with that of 
religion in penetrating unknown ^f^g^'^^ jj^ 
regions. In this the English cmiea in 
have most to boast : they were £^*"** 
the first to pass the Icy Cape ^^ 
and anchor tneir ships in the White Sea. 
This was in the famous vojraffe of Chan- 
cellor in 1553. Anthony Jenkinson soon 
afterward, through the heart of Russia, 
found his way to Bokhara and Persia* 
They followed up the discoveries of Cabot 
in North America; and, before the end of 
the century, had ascertained much of the 
coasts about Labrador and Hudson-s Bay; 
as well as those of Viiiginia, the first ooL- 
ony. These English voyages were re- 
corded in the three parts of the Collectiom 
of Voyages by Hakluyt, published in 1598, 
1509, and 1600. Drake, second to Mage^ 
Ian in that bold enterprise, traversed the 
circumference of the world ; and the reign 
of Elizabeth, quite as much as any later 
age, bears witness to the intrepidity and 
skill, if not stricUy to the science, of our 
sailors. For these undaunted navigators, 
traversing the unexplored wildernesses of ^ 

* Bioin^. Uni?. Thit wat tranalaled into Eng- 
lith by R. PtTfce in 1988 ; at leatt I believe it to be 
the aaiM work« but bate never aeen the originel. 
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oc^an in. small, iE^lmitt Tvsnls, bid nei 
ther any effectual asaiatance from charta, 
nor the meana of making observationa 
themaelves, or of profiting by thoa^ of 
othera. Hence, when we come to geo- 
graphical knowledge, in the proper aenae 
of the word» we find it surprisingly scan- 
ty, even at the close of the aixteenth cen- 
tury. 

63. It had not, however, been neglected, 
Otempbi. so far aa a multiplicity of books 
autoctiw: could prove a regard to it Or- 
Orteiiaa. telius, in his Theatnun Orbis 
Terrarum (the first edition of which waa 
j& 1570, augmented : afterward by several 
niapa of later dates), gives a list of about 
160 geographical treatises, most of them 
subsequent to 1560. His own work is the 
irst general atlas since the revival of let* 
ters, and haa been justly reckoned to make 
an epoch in geography, being the baais of 
all collections of maps since formed, and 
deserving, it is said, even yet to be con^ 
auhed, notwithstanding the vast progress 
of our knowledge of the earth.* The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth 
century bear various dates. That of Af- 
tica ia of 1690 ; and, though the outline is 
tolerably given, we do not find the Mauri- 
tius Islea, while the Nile is carried almost 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and made to 
issue from a great lake. In the map of 
America, dated 1687, the outUne on the 
N.E. side contains New France, with the 
city of Canada; the St. Lawrence trav- 
erses the country, but without lakes ; Flor- 
ida is sufficiently distinguished, but the in- 
tervening coast is loosely laid down. 
Estotiland, the supposed discovery of the 
Zeiii, appeffiirs to the north, and Greenland 
faejrond. The outline of South America 
is worse, the southern parts covering near- 
ly aa much longitude as the northern, an 
error which was in some measure dimin- 
ished in a msp of 1603. An immense 
solid land, as in all the older maps, con- 
nects Terra del Fuego with New Guinea. 
The ddineation of the southern coasts of 
Asia is not very bad, even in the earlier 
naps of (ktelius, but somq improvement 
is perceived in his knowledge of China and 
the adjacent seas in that of the world, 
given in the edition of 1588. The maps 
of Europe in Orteliua are chiefly defective 
as to the countries on the Baltic Seas and 
Russia; but there is a general incorrect- 
ness of delineation, whieh must strike the 
«ye at onee of any person slightly experi- 
enced in geography. 

64. Gerard Mercator, a native of the 
duchy of Julieis, where he passed the 
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gvsater part of hia life, ' 
perior to Ortelhia. His £une 'is nost diP 
fused by the invention of a well-known 
mode of delineating hydrographical charta, 
in which the paralleb and meridians inter- 
aect each other at right angles. The first 
of these was published in 1569 ; but the 
principle of the method was not under* 
stood till Edward Wright, in 1690, explain- 
ed it in his Correction of Errors in Navi- 
gation.* The Atlas of Mercator, in an 
edition of 1698, which contains only part 
of Europe, is superior to that of Ortelios ; 
and as to Engiand^ of which there had 
been maps published b^ Lluyd in 1660, 
and by Saxton in 1680, it may be reckon^ 
ed very tolerably correct. Lluyd's map, 
indeed, is published in the Athis of One- 
lius. But m the northern regions of Eo- 
rope we still find a mass of arbitrary er- 
roneous conjecture. 

56. Botero, the Piedmontese Jesuit men- 
tioned in another place, has given us a 
cosmography, or general description of as 
much of the world as was then known, 
entitled Relazioni Universali ; the edition 
I have seen is undated, but he mentions 
the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1694. 
His knowledge of Asia is very limited, and 
chiefiy deriv^ from Marco Polo. Chma, 
he says, extends from 17^ to 69^ of lati- 
tude, and has 39<> of longitude. Jquun is 
60 Isagues from China and 160 from Amer- 
ica. The coasts, Botero observes, from 
Bengal to China are so dangeioua, that 
two or three are lost out of every four 
ships ; but the master who succeeds in es- 
caping these perils is sure to make his for- 
tune. 

66. But the best map of the sixteenth 
century is one of uncommon rarity, wbiA 
is found in a very few copiea of the first 
edition of Hakluyt^s Voyagea. This con- 
tains Davis'a Straits (Fretum Davis), Yir* 
ginia by name, and the lake Ontario. Hie 
coast of Chili is placed more correcthr 
than the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is 
noticed in the maigin that thia trendii^ 
of the coast less westerly than had been 
supposed was discoverea by Drake in 
1677, and confirmed by Sarmiento and 
Cavendish. The huge^ Terra Australis of 
the old geography is left out Cores is 
represented near ita place, and China with, 
some degree of correctness ; even the 
north coast of New HoUand ia partially 
traced. The Strait of Anian, which had 
been presumed to divide Asia ftom Amer- 
ica, has disapneared, while a marginal note 
statea that the distance between those 
two eoBtinenta in latitude 38^ is not lesa 

•M(mtiicla,iL,651. BiQgr.UDiT.,vtll«iaitQr. 
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Omoi 1900 teagoes. The Ultnulnditti re* 
fioa is ioftccunte ; the Sea of Aral is still 
nnkiiowii, and little pains have been taken 
with central and northern Asia. But, 
ii|Nm the whole, it represents the ntmost 
Umit of ceo^raphieai knowledge at the 
close of the sixteenth centnry, and far ex* 
ceeds the maps in the edition of Ortelios 
at Antwerp in 1588. 



SicT. VI. Oh HisToar. 

67. Tn history of Italy by Ouioeiardi- 
ni, though it is more properly a 
"**^"™" workof theiiratpartof tnecen- 
taiT, was not published till 1664. It is 
weU known for the solidity of the reflec- 
tions, the gravity and impartiality with 
which it is written, and the prolixity of 
the narration ; a fault, however, frequent 
and not unpardonable in historians con- 
temporary and familiar with the events 
they relate. If the siege of Pisa, in 1608, 

Speared so interesting a hundred years 
;erward as to be the theme of ridicule 
with Boccalini, it was far otherwise as to 
the citizens of Florence soon after the 
time. Ouicciardini has generally held the 
first place among Italian historians, though 
he is by no means equal in literary merit to 
Machiavel. Adriani, whose continuation 
of Guicciardini extends to 1574, is little 
read, for does he seem to be much rec- 
ommended by style. No other historian 
of that countiy need be mentioned as hav. 
ing been pubushed within the sixteenUi 
century. 

58. The French have ever been distin- 
rnndk guished for those personal memoirs 
BMMii*. of men more or less conversant 
with public life, to which Philip de Co- 
mines led the way. Several that fell with- 
in this period are deserving of being read, 
not only for their relation of events, with 
which we do not here much concern our- 
selves, but for a lively style, and oceasion- 
aUy for good sense and acute thinking. 
Those of Mbntluc may be praised for the 
Ibrmer. Spain had a considerable histo- 
rian in Mariana, twenty books of whose 
history were published in Latin in 1699, 
and five more m 1695 ; the concluding five 
books do not fall within the century. The 
style is vigorous and classical, the thoughts 
Jtidieious. Buchanan's history of Scot, 
land has already been praised for the pu- 
rity of its language, rew modem histo- 
ries are more redolent of an antique air. 
We have nothing to boast in England ; our 
historicid works of the Elizabethan age 
are mere chronicles, and hardly good even 
aa such. Nor do I know any Latin hisp 

Vol. L— 3 F 



torians of Germany or the LowComitriea 
who, as vmters, deserve our attention. 



SacT. VII. GsifxiuL Stats or Litxbaf 

TURI. 

69. Tm ffreat Italian univeraities of 
Bologna, Padua, Pisa, and Pavia mu^miiM 
seem to have lost nothing of ^ iia>r- 
their lustre throughout the century. New 
colleges, new buildings in that stately 
and sumptuous architecture which distin- 
guishes this period, bore witness to a con* 
tinnal patronage, and a public demand for 
knowledge. It is true that the best days 
of classical literature had passed away in 
Italy. But the revival of theological zeaU 
and of those particular studies which it 
fostered, might, perhaps, more than com- 
pensate in keeping up a learned chiss for 
this decline of philology. The sciences 
also of medicine and mathematics attract* 
ed many more studento than before. The 
Jesuit colleges, and those founded by 
Gregory XIII., have been mentioned in a 
former part of this volume. They were 
endowea at a large expense in ^at palmy 
state of the Roman See. 

60. Universities were founded at Altdorf 
and Leyden in 1575, at Helmstadt laoOMr 
in ] 676. Othere of less importance «MHitriM. 
began to exist in the same age. The Uni- 
versity of Edinbureh derives ito origin 
from the charter of James in 1689. Those 
of Oxford and Cambridge, reviving, as wo 
have seen, after a severe shock at the 
accession of Elizabeth, continued through 
her reign to be the seats of a progressive 
and solid erudition. A few colleges were 
founded in this age. I should have wished 
to give some sketch of the mode of in- 
struction pursued in these two universi- 
ties. But sufficient materials have not 
fallen in my way ; what I have been able 
to fflean has already been given to the 
reader in former pages of this volume. 
It was the common practice at Oxford, 
observed in form down to this century, 
that every candidate for the degree of 
bachelor of arts, independently of other 
exercises, should undergo an examination 
(become absolutely nominal) in the five sci- 
ences of grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethics, 
and geometry ; every one for that of mas- 
ter of arts, m the additional sciences of 
physics, metaphysics, Hebrew, and some 
more. These were probably the ancient 
trivium and quadrivium; enlarged, per- 
haps, after the sixteenth century, accord^ 
ing to the increase of learning, and th« 
apparent necessity of higher qualifications* 
But it would be, I conceive, a great mis- 
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take to imagine tiiat the requintions for 
academical aegrees were ever much in- 
sisted upon. The universities sent forth 
abundance of illiterate graduates in every 
age. And as they had little influence, at 
least of a favourable sort, either on philos- 
ophy or polite literature, we are not to 
overrate their importance in the history 
of the intellectual progress of mankind.* 
61. PubUc libraries were considerably 
enlarged during this period. Those 
Lumrtat. ^^ ^q^^^ Ferrara, and Florence in 
Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in Ger- 
many, stood much above any others. 
8ixtus V. erected the splendid repository 
of the Vatican. Philip II. founded that 
of the Escurial, perhaps after 1580, and 
collected books with ffreat labour and ex* 
pense ; all who courted the favour of Spain 
contributing also by presenu of rarities.t 
Ximenes had estabhshed the library of 
Akala; and that of Salamanca is likewise 
more ancient than this of the Escurial. 
Every king of France took a pride in 
adding to Uie royal library of Paris. By 
an ordinance of 1556, a copy of every book 
printed with privilege was to be deposited 
m this library. It was kept at Fontaine- 
bleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595. 
During the civil wars its progress was 
slow.f The first Prince of Orange found* 
ed the public library of Leyden, which 
shortly became one of the best in Europe. 
The catalogue was published in 1597. 
That bequeathed by Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, to the University of Oxford, 
was dispersed in the general havoc made 



* Lord Bacon animadverts (De Co^tatia et Viaia) 
OD the fettera which the univeraitiea impoaed on the 
inveatigation of troth ; and Morbof aacribea the ea- 
tabliahment of the academiea in Italy to the nairow 
and pedantic spirit of the Qniversiuea.-*L. i., c 14. 

t Manana, in a long pasaage wherein he de- 
acribea the Escurial palace, giTea thia account of the 
library : Veatibulo bibliotheca impoaita, majori lon- 
fitodine oanino pedum centum ootoginta quinque, 
lata pedea triginte daoa, libroa aerrat prvaertim 
Orascoa manuacripioa, pnacipue pleroaque vetua- 
tatia ; qui ez omnibua Europe partibua ad famam 
novi operia magno numeru confluzerunt : euro preti* 
oaiores thesauri, digni quorum evohendomm mayor 
srudilM kamimlma fucultoM eontutgertt. Quod eium em 
esfUnM €t maje^te rtvmetu Uterio emohauntum ?~D6 
lege et regis institutione, 1. iii., c. 10. The noble 
freedom of Mariana breaka out, we see, in the midst 
df his praiae of royal magnificence. Few, if any, 
librariea, except those of the universities, were ac- 
cessible to men of studious habits ; a reproach that 
Ihaa been very alowly effaced. I have often been 
aalouished, in considering thia, that ao much learn- 
ing waa really acquired. 

t Jugler's Hist. Literaria, c. iii., *. 5. Thia very 
laborioua work of the middle of the laat ccntnty 
containa the moat ample account of public librariea 
throughout Europe that I have been able to find. The 
German librariea. with the two ezceptiona of Vienna 
and Heidelberg, do not aeem to have become of 
laoch importanca io the atxtaaath eantuty. 



under Edwaid VI. At the close of the 
century the University had no public 
library. But Sir Thomas Bodley had al- 
ready, in 1607, made the gmieroDS offer of 
presenting his own, which was carried into 
effect in the first years of the ensuing age * 
In the colleges there were generally li- 
braries. If we could believe Sc^ger, 
these were good ; but he had nerer been 
in England, and there is no reason, I be- 
lieve, to estimate them highly.t Arch- 
bishop Parker had founded, or, at least, 
greatly enlarged the public hbraiy of Cam- 
Mdge. Many private persons of leanikig 
and opulence had formed hbraries in Eng- 
land under EUzabeth ; some of which s^ 
subsist in the mansions of ancient fiunilies. 
I incUne to believe that there was at least 
as competent a stock of what is generally 
called learning among our gentrv as in 
any continent^ kingdom ; their education 
was more literary, their habits more peace- 
able, their religion more argumentative. 
Perhaps we should make an exception 
for Italy, in which the spirit of coUecUng 
libraries was more prevalent. 

63. The last forty years of the sixteenth 
century were apenod of uninter- 



rupted peace in Italy. Notwith- arsMiqai- 
standing the pressure of govern- **" ^ *^y- 
ments always Jealous and sometimes ty. 
rannical, it is manifest that at least ihe 
states of Venice and Tuscany had grown 
in wealth, and in the arts that attend it. 
Those who had been accustom^ to en- 
dure the license of armies, found a security 
in the rule of law which compensated for 
many abuses. Hence that sort of property, 
which is most expoaed to pillage, became 
again a favourite acquisition ; and, among 
the costly works of art which adorned the 
houses of the wealthy, every relic of an- 
tiquity found its place. Gems and medals, 
which the books of Vice and Eriaxo had 
taught the owners to arrange and to ap* 
predate, were sought so eagerly, that, ac- 
cording to Hubert Goltzius, as quoted bv 
Pinkerton, there were in Italy 380 of suca 
collections. The marbles and bronzes, the 
inscriptions of antiquity, were not less in 
request ; and the weU-known word otrftMn, 
applied to these lovers of what was rare 
and beautiful in art or nature, bespoke the 
honour in which their pursuits were held. 
The luxury of literature displayed itself 
in scarce books, elegant impressions, and 
sumptuous bindings. 
63. Among the refined gentlemen who 



• Wood*a Hiat. and Ant, p. 922. 

t Scalig. Seconda, p. 236. De mon tempa, he 
aaya in the aame place, il v avoit k Loodrea dooiE* 
bibliotb^uea eempUtoot et \ Paria eoatM^vijigt. I 
do not piwMt to oadsntaiid thiasBitlieL 
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pi^gQi^ devoted to theae gmcefiil oecnpe^ 
tions their leisure and their richee, 
Jione was more celebrated than Gian Yin- 
cenxio Pinelli. He was bom of a good 
lamily at Naples in 1538. A strong thirst 
lor knowledge, and the consciousness that 
his birth exposed him to difficulties and 
temptations at home which might obstruct 
his progress, mduced him to seek, at the 
age of twent>;-four, the University of Par 
dua, at that time the renowned scene of 
learning and of philosophy.* In this city 
he spent forty-three years, the remainder 
of his life. His father was desirous that 
he should practise the law ; but, alter a 
short study of this, Pmelli resumed his 
favourite pursuits. His fortune, indeed, 
was sufficiently large to render anjr sacri* 
Hce of them unreasonable ; and it may 
have been out of dislike of his compulso- 
ry reading that, in forming his vast Ubrap 
ry, he excluded works of iurisprudence. 
This tibrary was collected by the labour 
of many years. The catalomies of the 
Frankfort fairs, and those of the principal 
booksellers in Italy, were diligently pe- 
rused by Puielli ; nor did any work of 
value appear from the press on either side 
of the Alps which he did not instantly add 
to his shelves. This great library was 
leffularly arranged ; and, though he did not 
wulingly display its stores to the curious 
and ignorant, they were always accessi- 
ble to scholars. He had also a consider- 
able museum of globes, maps, mathemat- 
ical instruments, and fossils ; but he only 
collected the scarcer coins. In his man- 
ners, PineUi was a finely-polished gentle- 
man, but of weak hetdth, and for this 
cause devoted to books, and seldom min- 
ffling in society, nor even belonging to the 
Eterary aeademies of the city, but carry- 
ing on an extensive cohespondence, and 
eontinually employed in writing extracts 
or annotations. Yet he has left nothing 
tiiat has been puUished. His own house 
was, as it were, a perpetual academy, fre- 

Sented by the learned of all nations. If 
nelli was not a man of great genius, 
nor bom to be of much service to any 
science, we may still respect him for a 
love of learning and a noueness of spir- 
it which have preserved his memory .f 

• AnhnadTOTterat adtem hie notter, domi, inter 
•mplazas pcninuim at familiuiQin Uwequia, in 
niba delicianim plena, militaribna et eqaesthbua, 
guam mntanim sUidiia aptiore, non perventurum 
wewe ad earn ^loris nietam qoam aibi deatinaverat, 
Ideo gynmaaii Patavini iama permeiua, dee.— Onai- 
di, Viu Pinelli. Tbta life by a contempomy, or 
nnrif aocb, ia lepobliatied in tke ViUs Uinatrinai 
Viioraoi by Batca. 

t Gaaldi. Tiraboachi, tL, 2U. The library of 
raeUi WM dii|waed, and in gt—i put dealioyed 



64. The literary academies of Italy coD> 
tinued to flourish even more than uaiian acad- 
before ; many new societies of •m^- 
the same kind were founded. Several 
existed at Florence, but all others have 
been eclipsed by the Delia Crasca, estab- 
lished in 1589. Those of another Tuscan 
city, which had taken the lead in such lit* 
enury associations, did not long survive its 
political independence ; the jealous spirit 
of Cosmo extinguished the Rozzi of Siena 
in 1568. In governments as suspicious as 
those of Italy, the sort of secrecy belong'^ 
ing to these meetings, and the encourage^ 
ment they gave to a sentiment of mutual 
uni<Hi, were at letot sufficient reasons for 
watchfulness. We have seen how the 
academy of Modena was broken up on 
the score of religion. That of Venice^ 
perhaps for the same reasout was dis^ 
solved by the senate in 1561, and did not 
revive till 1503. These, however, were 
exceptioQS to the rule ; and it was the 
general policy of governments to cherish 
m the nobility a love of harmless amuse-* 
ments. All Lombardy and Romagna were 
full of academies ; they were frequent in 
Uie kinsdom of Naj^es, and in the eccle* 
siasticu states.* They are a remarkable 
feature in the social condition of Italjr^ 
and could not have existed, perhaps, m 
any other country. They were the en^ 
coura^rs of a numismatic and lapidary 
erudition, ele^t in itself, and throwiqg 
for ever its httle spariks of light on the 
still ocean ol* the put, but not very fa- 
vourable to comprehensive observation, 
and tendinff to bestow on an unprofitaUe 
pedantry the honours of real leamioffi 
This, indeed, is the inherent vice of ul 
literary societies, accessible too frequent* 
ly to those who, for amusement <»- fash* 
ion*s sake, love as much knowledge as 
can be reached with facility, and, from the 
nature of their transactions, seldom cap^ 
ble of affording scope for any extensive 
research. 

65. No academy or similar institution 
can be traced at this time, as far as soeiMyor 
I know, in France or Germany. AMiqeariaa 
But it is deserving of remaik, *»*"•*•»*• 
that one sprung up in England, not, in- 
deed, of the classical and polite character 
that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua 
or the Delia Crusca of Florence, yet use- 



by pirateo not lonv afterward. Tbat long moov 
fonned by one of hit fiuaiiy ie well known to book 
eollectorB. 

* Tirabooehi, viiL, 125-179, ia ao fall on tbia anb- 
jeet, that I have not bad leoonrae to the other wri> 
tera who have, aometimee with gieat proHzity, in* 
veotigated a enbieet more Intaiea tin ir m ita derails 
to the Italiane than to oa. GingoM adde mvy Kl- 
tletowhsthefDondiahie] ' 
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M in it8 olqectSf «nd hononrtible alike to 
its memben and to the country. This 
was the Society of Antiqaaiies, founded 
by Archbidiop Parker in 1679. Their ob- 
ject was the preservation of ancient doc* 
uments, illustratiTe of history, which the 
lecent dissolution of religious houses, and 
the shameful devastation attending it, had 
exposed to great peril. They intended 
also, by the reading of papers at their 
meetings, to keep alive the love and 
knowledge of English antic^uity. In the 
second of these objects this society was 
more successful than in the first ; sever- 
al short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur 
Agard, their most active member, have 
b^n afterward published. The society 
oomprised very reputable names, chiefly 
lawvers, and continued to meet till early 
in the reiffn of James, who, from some 
jealousy, uiought fit to dissolve it.* 

66. The chief cities on this side of the 
H&m booki, ^^P®' ^^^nce new editions came 
and CMS- forth, were Paris, Basle, Lv- 
g^*' ons, Leyden, Antwerp, Brussels, 
^^ Strasburg, Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Ingolstadt, and Geneva. In all 
these, and in all other populous towns, 
booksellers, who were also generally print- 
ers, were a numerous body. In London 
at least forty or fifty were contemporane- 
ous publishers in the latter part of Eliza- 
beth's reign; but the number elsewhere 
in England was very small. The new 
books on the Continent, and within the 
Alps and Pyrenees, found their principal 
mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books began to be publish- 
ed, according to Beckmann, in 1554.t In 
a collective catalogue of all books offered 
for sale at Frankfort from 1664 to 1699, 1 
find the number, in Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man, to be about 16,000. No Italian or 
iVench ai^iear in this catalogue, being 
probably reserved for another. Of theol- 
ogy in Latin there are 3300, and in this 
department the Catholic publications rath- 
er exceed the Protestant. But of theol- 
ogy in the German language the number 



^ Bet life of Agtid, in Bioipr. Brit, and in Chai- 
rs. But the beet account ia in the Introduction 
to the firat volone of the Archsologia. The pres- 
ent Society of Anti^uariea is the representative, 
but after long interoussion, of this EUxabethan pro- 
fsnitor. 

t Hist of luTentions, iii, 120. •< Oeorm Wilier, 
whom some improperlf call ViUer. and otbois Wal- 
ler, a booksellsr at Aonbnif , who kept a large shop, 
and frequented the Frankfort fairs, first nil upon 
tiM plan of causing to be printed every fair a cata- 
logue of all the new booka, in which the aise and 
pnnters* namea were marked.*' There eeema to be 
eoroe doubt whether the first year of these cste^ 
lfl|[nes was 1564 or 1564 ; the eoUeetkm mentioned 
in the text lesde us nthat lo soapect the latter. 



is STOCK not one fomtli of vfbicli is Catho- 
lic. Scarcely any mere German poetry 
appears, but a good deal in both languages 
with musical notes. Law furnishes about 
1600 works. I reckoned twenty-seven 
Greek and thirty-two Latin gramman, not 
counting difierent editions of the same. 
There are at least seventy editions of 
paru of Aristotle. The German boc^ 
are rather more than one third of the 
whole. Among the Latin I did not ob> 
serve one book by a writer of this island. 
In a compilation by Clessius, in 1808, pur* 
porting to be a conspectus of the publica* 
tions of the sixteenth century, formed 
partly from catalogues of fairs, partly 
from those of public libraries, we find, at 
least in the copy I have examined, but 
which seems to want one volume, a mueli 
smaller number of productions than in the 
former, but probably with more selection* 
The books in modem languages are less 
than 1000, half French, half lulian. In 
this catalogue also the Catholic theologv 
rather outnumbers the Protestant, which 
is, perhaps, not what we should have ex* 
pected to find. 

67. These catalogues, in the total ab- 
sence of literary journals, were umwrt oar- 
necessarily the great means of t«»poo*B«ca 
communicating to all the lovers of learn- 
ing in Cisalpine Europe (for Italy had re- 
sources of her own) some knowledge of 
its progress. Another source of informa- 
tion was the correspondence of schdaie 
with each other. It was their constant 
usage, far more than in modem times, to 
preserve an epistolary intercourse. If 
their enmities were often bitter, their 
contentions almost always violent, many 
beautiful instances of friendship and 9fm» 
pathy might be adduced on the other side ; 
they deemed themselves a distinct east, a 
priesthood of the same altar, not ashamed 
of poverty, nor disheartened by the world's 
neglect, but content with the praise of 
those whom themselves thought worthy 
of praise, and hoping someuiing mcne 
flrom posterity than they obtained from 
their own age. 

68. We find several attempts at a liter- 
aiy, or, rather, bibliographical endkfiiv^ 
history of a higher character »«•> ««*»• 
than these catalogues. The Bibliotheca 
Universalis of Oesner was reprinted in 
1674, with considerable enlaigements by 
Simler. Conrad Lycosthenes afterward 
made additions to it, and Verdier publish- 
ed a supplement Verdier was also the 
author of a Bibliothdque Fran^aiae, of 
which the first edition appeared in 1584. 
Another, with the same title, was pab- 
lished in the same year by La Cxoix da 
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Both theoe follow the otnnge al- 
pluybetical anangement by Christian in* 
atead of family names, so usual in the 
sixteenth century. La Croix du Maine 
confinea himself to French authors, but 
Verdier includes all who had been trans* 
lated. Tbe former is valued for his ac- 
curacy, and for curious particulars in bi« 
ography; the second for the extracts he 
has given. Doni pretended to ffive a his- 
tory of books in nis Libreria, but it has 
not obtained much reputation, and falls, 
according to the testimony of those who 
are acauainted with it, below the compila- 
tions anove mentioned.* 

60. The despotism of the state, and far 
BMMtat* more of the Church, bore heavi' 
oaito pnM. iv on the press in Italy. Spain, 
mistress of Milan and Naples, and Flor- 
ence under Cosmo I., were jc^alous gov- 
ernments. Venice, though we are apt to 
impute a rigid tvranny to its senate, iqp- 
pears to have inaul^ed rather more liber- 
ty of writing on pobUcal topics to its sub* 
Jects, on the condition, no doubt, that they 
should eulogize the wisdom of the repub- 
lic ; ud, comparatively to the neishlNHur- 
ing regions of Italy, the praise both of 
equitable and prudent government mavbe 
ascribed to that aristocracy. It had, at 
least, the signal merit of keeping eccle8i<> 
astical oppression at a distance ; a Vene- 
tian might write with some freedom of 
the papal court One of the accusations 
aninst Venice, in her dispute with Paul 
v., was for allowing the pobUoation of 
books that had been censured at Rome.f 
70. But Rome strudc a fatal Uow, and 
Index b- perhaps more deadly than she 
r»i*'^M* mteuaed, at literature in the In- 
dex Expurgatorius of prohibited books, 
It had lonff been the regulation that no 
book should be printed without a previous 
license. This was, of course, a restraint 
on the freedom of writing, but it was less 
injurious to the trade of the printer and 
bookseller than the subsequent prohibition 
of what he had published or purchased at 
his own cost and risk. The first list of 
books prohibited by the Church was set 
forth by Paul IV. in 1559. His Index in- 
eludes all BiUes in modem languages, 
enumerating forty-ei^t editions, chiefly 
printed in countries still within the obedi- 
ence of the Church. Sixty-one printers 
are put under a general ban ; all works of 
every description fh>m their presses being 
forbidden. Stephens and Oporinns have 
the honour of being among tnesc^ This 



system was pursued and rigorously aeted 
upon by the successors of the imperious 
Caraffa. The Council of Trent had its 
own list <tf condemned puUications. Phil- 
ip 11. has been said to have preceded the 
pope himself in a similar proscription. 
Wherever the sway of Rome and Spain 
was felt, books were unsparini^y bunied, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity 
of many editions. 

71. In its principle, which was appa* 
rently that or preserving obedi- . ^^^ 
ence, the prohibitory system *^^^ 
might seem to have left untouched many 
^at walks' of learning and science. It 
IS, of course, manifest that it fell with but 
an oblique blow upon common literature. 
Yet, as a few words or sentences were 
sufficient to elicit a sentence of eondem* 
nation, often issued with little reflection, 
it was difficult for any author to be fuUy 
secure ; and this inspired so much appre- 
hension into printers, that they became 
unwilling to incur the hasard of an obnox^ 
ious trade. T%ese occupations, says Gal* 
luszi, which had begun to prosper as Flor* 
ence, never recovered the wound inflicted 
by the severe regulations of Paul IV. and 
Pins v.* The art retired to Switserland 
and Oermanr. The booksellers were at 
the mercy of an Inquisition, which every 
day contrived new methods of harassing 
them. From an interdiction of the sale 
of certain prohibited books, the Church 
proceeded to forbid that of all which were 
not expressly permitted. The Ouinti, a 
firm not so emment as it had been m the 



•Morbof. GoQMt Biogr. Univ. 
t Ranks, ii., m 

i Sckolboni, AincBiiit Liter., vU., SS ; riil, S42 
Tbe two diewrtiliooi on prohibited 



early part of the century, but still the hon- 
our or Florence, remonstrated in vain. It 
seems probable, however, that, after the 
death of Pius V., the most rigorous and 
bigoted pontiff that ever filled the chair, 
some degree of relaxation took place. 

79. The restraints on the printing and 
sale of books in En|^d, thoiu^ Bmrfctfom 
not so overpowering as in Italy, in Baguad. 
must hxve stood in the way of useful 
knowledge under Elizabeth. The Sta- 
tioners* Company, founded in 1555, ob- 
tained its monopoly at the price of severe 
restrictions! The Star Chamber looked 
vigilantly at the dangerous engine it was 
compelled to tolerate. By the regulations 
it issued in 1585, no press was aUowed to 
be used out of London, except one at Ox- 
ford, and another at Cambridge. Nothing 
was to be printed without dlowance of 
the council; extensive powers both of 
seizing books and of breakinff the presses 
were given to the ofllcers of the crown.t 



and 485. 



books hen qaoled ere ftiU of 
tioD. • lit. del Oien Duceto^ iii. 442, 

t Heibert, iii, 1068. 
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Thus etery check was imposad on lifera- 
tore, and it seems miTeasoiiable to dispate 
tliat they had some efficacy in restraining 
its proness^ though less, perhaps, than we 
might m theory expect, heeaose there was 
always a certain degree of cocimyance 
and indulgence. Even the current prohibit 
tion of importing popish books, except for 
the use of such as the council shoula per- 
mit to use them, must have affected the 
trade in modem Latin authors beyond the 
bounds of theolog;^. 

73. These restrictions do not seem to 

have had any material operation 
•mpToylSr in France, in Germany, or the 
on tbi« w- Low Countries. And they cer- 
coont tainly tended very considerably 
to keep up the upage of writing in Latin ; 
or ratner, periiaps, it may be said, they 
were less rigorously urged in those coun- 
tries, because Latin continued to be the 
customary tongue of scholars. We have 
seen that great license vnis used in politi- 
cal writings in that language. The power 
of reading Latin was certamly so diffused, 
that no mysteiy could be affected by 
writing it ; yet it seemed to be a volun- 
tary abBtainmg from an appeal to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and passed better 
without censure than the same sense in a 
modem dress. 

74. The influence of literature on the 
inflnenM of public mind was already very 
UMratwv. considerable. All kinds of read- 
ing had become deeper and more diffhsed. 
Pedantry is the usual, perhaps the inevita- 
ble, consequence of a genuine devotion to 
learning, not surely in each individual, bat 



in classes and bodies of men. And this 
was an age of pedants. To quote pro- 
fhsely from ancient vrriterB seemed to be 
a M^er merit than to rival them ; they 
furnished both authority and oraament, 
they did honour to the modem, who shone 
in these plumes of other birds with little 
expense of thought, and sometimes the 
actual substance of a book is hardly dis- 
cernible under this exuberance of rich in- 
crustations. Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and 
Seneca (for the Greeks were in compari- 
son but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets, were the books that, directly, or by 
the secondary means of quotation, had 
most influence over the public opinion. 
Nor was it surprising that the reverence 
for antiquity should be still undiminished ; 
for, though the new literature was yield- 
ing abundant crops, no comparison be- 
tween the ancient and modems could as 
yet fairlv arise. Montaigne, feariess and 
mdependent as he was, gave up altogether 
the pretensions of the latter; yet no one 
was more destined to lead the way to that 
renunciation of the authority of the former 
which the seventeenth century was to 
witness. He and Machiavel were the two 
writers who produced the greatest effect 
upon this age. Some others, snch as 
Guevara and Castiglione, might be full as 
much read, but they did not possess enough 
of original thought to shape the opinions 
of mankind. And these two, to whom we 
may add Rabelais, seem to be the only 
writers of the sixteenth century, setting 
aside poets and historians, who are now 
much read by the worid. 
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CORRIGENDA. 



Para 96, note t« Sd eot.— The nile lud down bf 
U. £i;rnpiiard has lately been ihown to require 
eome ItmitatioD. 

P. 37, note t; Sd col.— The Toya^e of Chaiie- 
nanie was published in London, not in France. 

P. 41, note t, let coL— The Philomena, as has 
been pointed out to me, is not a metrical, bat a 
prose romance. 

P. 42, note *, Sd coL— The poem of Attila is now 
generally referrad to the end of the ninth or to the 
tenth century. What I have called in this note a 
French poem on Atttia by Gasola, appears to be a 
translation from the Latin into Proreo^l, and 
probably in prose, as is the lialtao, published at 
Ferrara by Rossi ; the scarcity of which may have 
been ezanerated by Oalvani, for 1 have eeen two 
copies lately. 

P. 4IS, line 1, 1st col— Layamon was a seeolar 
priest, and, I believe, m a viflage now called Over 
Ariey, on the Severn, near Bewdley in Worcester- 
shire, but itself in the county of Staiibrd. The 
supposition, therefore, below, that he was of the 
same county as Robert of Okmesster, must be 

p. 47, line 35, ad col.— It has been sugmted to 
me that Mnmo/ might be a better translation of 
ghuUkktbMnaemribU, The meaning is the same, as 
opposed to sobjective or intellectoal, bot perhaps 
the latter word is less likely to be misondentood. 

P. 69, note tf Ist col.— The publication of the 
Anglo-Latin poets has not yet taken place ; I was 
dsceived by a review which antidpated that event, 
according to the modem practice of criticiom. 

P. 05, note t« ^ col.— The Greek learning of 
Bede is greater than is here intimated. 

P. 75, note % 1st col.— The catalogue of the li- 
brary of Bretton was made in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

P. 77, note {. Sd col.- The inthnalion that Leslie 
had not looked at Baeon is hastily and inaccurately 



P. 78, line 42, 1st coL— The title of Suisset*s 
book is not the Calculator. It runs thus : Snbtilis- 
simi Ricardi Suiseth Anglid Calculationee noviter 
emendats atque revisn. The manuscript date of 
the copy in the British Museum is 1520; bat in the 
catalogue it is entered as of Venice, 1505. 

P. 87, ine 45, 1st coL— The derivation of the 
name Rienard, or of the story itself, ftom Reinard 
of Lorraine, is probabir erroneoos. 

P. 90, line 9, 1st col.— The translation used by 
Stewart may not have been that by Cotton, but one 

rblished in 1776, which pro fe ss e s to be original 
most also add, that if he had been attentive to 
the eenee, this translation wooid not have misled 
him. 

P. 109, note.— The leaned Dr. Weet, of Dnblm, 
who has fitvoursd me vrith several reottrfcs on my 
first volume, informs me that Reochlin, in a dedi- 
cation of a commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms in 1512, mentions a work that he had pub- 
lished on the Oreek Grammar, entitled Micropadia. 
There eeems no reason to suppose that it was ear- 
Usr than the tone at which I haTO inclined to place 
It. 



P. 123, line 43, 1st col— Dr. West suggests that 
the Progymnasmata Scenica Is the title of a single 
comedy ; namely, that which is taken from Maitre 
Patolio. The Utle might naturally seem plural ; 
but, on looking more attentively at what ueinsrs, 
vol i., 03, has said, I apprehend that he confirms 
Dr.Wset. 

SooM extracts from the Seigtus, for which I am 
indebted to the same obliging correspondent, lead 
me to oonclnde that the satire is more general ihan 
eren the account riven by Meiners implied, and 
that priests or monis come in only for a share of it. 

P. 135, line 24, 2d col., cW« " or Mirror of Owls ;*» 
and line 26, same col , for ** Howlenglasa," l«gt 
** Howleglaes.** It had eecaped my recollection 
that Eulenspiegel, or Howleglaes, as our translator 
calla him, is the proper name of the heru of this 
comic tale, which is hardly either moral or satiri- 
cal The book itself had not, at that tiine,lallen in 
my way. 

P. 148, line 48, 1st col— M. Brunet, as I am in- 
formed, for I have not seen what he has written, 
thinks that 1 have expressed myself too strongly as 
to his assertion ; since he has only said that the 
collection, Pasi Nuovamente Ritrovati, dec, orint- 
ed at MUsin in 1510, sppears to him a new edition 
of that entitled Mondo Nuevo, printed at Vicenza 
in 1507, wherein the account of the voyage of Cad- 
aaoeto appeared for the first time. As 7 have never 
seen the latter work, I did not know what the title 
fails to tell, that it contains the voyage of Cada- 
mosto ; nor is this intimated eo cleariy by M. Bru- 
net, in his Manuel du Libraire, arts. Pbima and 
Vbspocci, ss to lead me to such an inference. In 
his Supplement an Manuel, which I probably had 
neglected to conault on thia occasion, we nnd a 
much more copious statement concemiog theee 
editions, with the ensuing observation: Ce que 
nous disons ici sur ce recueil et sur les diff&rentee 
6ditions qui en ont M faites, doit servir k rectifier 
et k completer lee articles plac^ dans le Manuel 
anx mots Ci da mosto, Paim navigations, et Vbs- 
pocci. It appears, on the whole, that my error 
consists in ssying that M. Brnnet has asserted, 
when he hss only delivered an opinion without 
heeitation, and that he thinks no edition of Cada- 
mosto's voyage exists earlier than 1519, while he 
meant only that none existed separately from the 
larger collection, entitled Mondo Nuevo, which con- 
tains it. 

P. 153, line 1, 1st col.— Tyndale, the translator 
of the Bible, ought probably to have been mention- 
ed among theee Greek scholars. 

P. 182, line 26, 2d col— An edition of Cicero's " 
Philippics, printed by Pinson in 1521, and not hith- 
erto known, was purchased for the Britiah Muse- 
um in 1839. 

P. 185, note f, 1st coL— I have since eeen in the 
British Museoin, Progymnasmata Grace Gram- 
matices autore Davide Tavelego medico, Antwerp, 
1547, dedicated to Edward vl. The privilege is 
dated at Bruxelles, Nov. 13, 1540; the dedication 
at Oxford, Kalend. Jul., 1540. The author says 
that it had been written eij^t years, aa well as a 
Latin grammar which had alrsady been printed; 
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COBKIGEITDA. 



tft DondoDi pfodiflro in pviDii* 
ppear bjr thu dedkatkm thai 
t be the Tolley or Toileias of 



Ofwei vcro ludioMUtft 
cnm. It does not tpi 
Taveiegiis, who mmt be the Tolley 
Pitt and Wood, had been preceptor to the joung 
piinoe. It is remarkable that in the presentation 
copy, which is that in the British Bf useom, Bdward 
is csUed the Sixth, while his (atber was still liting. 
Kvfcc Mfow nv Ziovapiw berw wp rn n y ov w rw Bmi* 
Xtmf. This is in an illaminated page containing the 
pnnoe's feather, with the following lines snbscii- 

«* Priaetpis Bdwardl sont b«e losignia sezli, 
dyus IHNMM nooMii^us pTseoT psrsistsi Id wnm." 

P. 200, 1st col., ^ 87.— I am indebted to Dr. West 
not only for correcting an inadvertence of which I 
have been gnilty in this page as to the work of 
OoeTsra, yrhich is in three books, not in two ; soom 
also of the letters ascribed to Mareoa Avrslins oc« 
curring in the twolatter, though not ^atte so Isrgely 
as in the first ; but for a more disunct history of 
the work itself than seems to have been generally 
known, and which certainly diflers from the state- 
ment in the Biographie Universelle. I shall take 
the liberty of inserting a part of his letter on the 
sabject '* The fact is," says Dr. W., ** that Gne- 
rare, aboot the year 1518, commenced a life and 
letters of M. Anrelioe, which purported to be a 
tranabtion of a Greek work he round at Ptorenoe. 
Having some time afterward lent this in M 8. to the 
emperor, it waa surreptitioosly copied, and printed, 
as ne informs us himself, first in Seville, and after- 
ward in PortogaL This was the fiimoos Libro 
Aureo, or Ooklen Book, which, for more than a 
century afterward, waa ao very popular, and which 
was so often translsted. Guevara himself eobse- 
mently published it (1589), with considerable addi- 
ttona, under the title mentioned by yoo ; but still, 
as I have already said, Ibrming but one treatise. 
An Italian trtnslatioa of this waa pabliahed at 



▼enfee in 1606; and there is alaoalethit. 

tion, but it was never so popular, nor ao often w^ 
printed as the Golden Book, its original form. I 
nave a copy of this latter in the original. Spanidi, 
printed at Antwerp in 1589, and haive seen another, 
printed atToledom 1554; ao that even after the 
author pnUished it in sn ettUnnpd and altered form, 
it was anparently prefened. The Engliah tranab- 
tion of the * Golden Book of Marcos Aursliue, fim- 
perour and eloquent Oratoor,* was made Inm the 
French in 1538, by Lord Bemeis, the translator of 
Froissut I cannot discover firam irhat F^nnch 
tranalation the Engliah was made, the earliest men- 
tioned by Brunet being 1535. It most, however, 
have been very accurate, as the English, though to- 
ken from the opanbh only at aeoond-haiid, through 
the French, follows it ao cloeely as to have the ap- 
pearance of a literal UansUtion made directly from 
It. Antonio, Wstts, and Lowndes all seem to have 



been unaware of the literary hiatory of the two 
works." 

To these we may add the Biognphie tfnivaarseUe 
and Brunet Dr. West'a clear sUtement b cn^ 
firmed, if it can be said to require coofirmalion, by 
the first word of the brger work, which I trsnecribe 
from an edition withont title-page, but appeering,by 
a.MS. note, to have been printed at Seville in 1510. 
f ** Oomien^ el primiero libro del famosissimo em- 
parador Marco Aorebo ma d nloe dt frimdfm mm- 
i M S Msrg sasrfidt compoesto par el may roverendo y 
magnifico Se&or Don Antomode Goevaimobiqw de 
Guadii, dKC." 

The eeoond pait begina thoa: " Coaien«a el ae- 
gnndo libro Uamado Reloz de principeB, en el ooel 
va encorporado otro muy fiunoso libro llaraado Mar- 
co Anreha" 

P. 838, line 17, 1st coL^The SUvins hero men- 
tioned wae, aa I have been infionaed. Jamas Dn 
Boia, the phyalcian» btother of FnDcia» who b le- 
coidedinp* 158. 
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